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Preface 





It is indeed our great pleasure to present to the fraternity of scholars of 
Orientology this volume of speeches by General Presidents delivered during 
the last 50 sessions of All India Oriental Conference. This compendium 
embodies a priceless document of the history of the onward march & 
Oriental studies spanning a period of hundred years. It is, in fact, a perpetual 
memorial of all the luminaries who will the leading lights on the path of 
oriental learning. It is a record of the great academic achievements at the 
pillars of Oriental culture who brought glory and dignity to various branches 
of oriental studies, be it the ancient languages like Sanskrit, Aresta, Arabic, 
Persian and Prakrit it or Archeology or Philosophy or Religion or even Fine 
Arts and Technical Sciences in the Orient. 


The origin of the All India Oriental Conference goes back to the year 
1911in which Sir Harcourt Butler called a meeting of Orientologists at Simla 
to discuss the proposal of holding an oriental conference in India On the 
model of the International Congress of Orientalists, the first session of which 
was held in 1873. Prop. Vogel put forth the proposal. Eight years later, in 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute which was newly founded in 
Poona, a resolution was parsed on 12th December 1918 in the meeting of the 
Executive Board to hold a Conference. Consequently, first session of Indian 
Oriental Conference was held in the premises at the Bhandarkar Institute 
from 5th to 7th November 1919. The opening speech was delivered by the 
then Governor of Bombay H.E. Sir George Lyod, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, the 
world renowned Indologist was elected President of the conference. Among 
those who attended the conference were scholars of unprecedented eminence 
such as Prof. A.C. Woolner, Prof. R. Zimmermann, Prof. J.J. Modi, Prof. S. 
Kuppuswamy Shastri Prof. Khuda Bukhch and many other, this session 
was attended by more than 315 delegates and was divided into 12 sections 
covering a wide range of areas from Vedic and Avesta to Technical Sciences. 
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ancient Iran’, King Akbar and Persian translatiors from Sanskrits’, ‘Dialect 
A Burmese, ‘State interference in ancient Indian Industries’, and ‘Melodic 
classification of Indian Music’. 


A separate section for papers in Sanskrit provided by Mahamahopadhyay 
Laxman Shastri Dravid and an exhibition at old and rare manuscripts, 
illuminated scrolls of the Mahabharata of Q'ran, old coins and paintings 
were the special feature of this first session. 


From the year 1933 the conference came to be officially called All India 
Oriental Conference. Since its inception every session of the Conference was 
held as abiennial event, Sessions were held at different places from Shrinagar to 
Trivandrum, from Ahmedabad to Gauhati, to Catcutta, to Vishakhapattanam, 
to Chennai etc. Gradually the membership of the conference increased from 
300 to around 2500. Every session saw delegates from all the corners of 
the country who witnessed fruitful academic deliberations and who were 
able to interact with scholars from different places and research areas. This 
intellectual intercourse happening in every session of the conference led the 
steady? and positive progress in different branches of Oriental learning. The 
number of sections also gradually raised to twenty one. It Several awards 
instituted for the best papers in almost all the sections form a noteworthy 
feature of this conference. 


Finally we sincerely thank the members of the Executive Committee 
of the 50th session who assigned this task to us. We are also thankful to 
the local organizing committee at the 50th session, Vice-Chancellor Prof. 
S. Varkhedi in particular, for announcing the publication of this volume 
on the occasion of the inaugural function. Oue thanks are due to scholars, 
Prob. Rajani Jha and others who helped in making available to us speeches 
of some of the General President. 


Gautam Patel 
Saroja Bhate 
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Preface 





It is indeed a matter of great pleasure and pride for Kavikulaguru Kalidas 
Sanskrit University, Ramtek to have this rarest opportunity of hosting the 50th 
session of All India Oriental Conference at Nagpur. This AIOC-50th session 
at Nagpur will be forever remembered by all as the year 2019 also happens 
to be the year of Centenary Celebration of AIOC. The premier objective with 
which the great scholars of yester years had contemplated and established 
this national academic event called All India Oriental Conference has been 
achieved through these years with scores of young scholars contributing 
significantly to the treasure house of knowledge through their valuable 
research work. 


The research of yore and of the present should be properly recorded so as 
to make it easily available to all lovers of knowledge and wisdom in the years 
to come. With this objective, we have contemplated to commemorate the 
100th year of this grand event of 50th session of AIOC by way of publishing 
100 monographs on different subjects in four languages viz., Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Marathi and English. It is no doubt a herculean task but still worth of it, for 
the reason that these 100 monographs will inspire many young scholars 
to take upon a fresh study and research of the oriental subjects with more 
vigour and zeal. 


The AIOC Centenary Publication Series includes wide variety of subjects 
like Literature, Language, Veda, Indian Philosophy, Sanskrit Grammar, 
Law, Children Literature, Yoga, Astronomy and Astrology, Ayurveda, Pali, 
Prakrit, Jain, Buddhism, Education, Library Science, Poetics, Aesthetics, and 
Indology. It also includes reprint of some rare texts of academic importance 
which have gone out of print are not easily available. We wish to mark this 
centenary celebrations with this series that connects the glory of the past and 
aspirations of future. I place on record my sincere gratitude to all the authors 
of these monographs who have kindly contributed to the richness of this 
series. 
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I am confident that the books published in these series will definitely 
inspire the lovers of Oriental Learning in general and of Sanskrit Language 
and Literature in particular. 

On this occasion, we have published a memorable book of all the speeches 
of Section-Presidents of all previous sessions of AIOC. It is indeed a very 
capacious addition to any collection. I with all respect thank two eminent 
scholars of our times - Prof. Gautam Patel, President and Prof. Saroja Bhate, 
General Secretary, the torch bearers of AIOC who have not only encouraged 
usin this venture but also made all efforts to provide these valuable historical 
speeches for us. I thank all executive members of AIOC and my colleagues 
of the varsity for making this event a grand success. My words fall short in 
describing the painstaking efforts and scholarly commitment of my esteemed 
colleague Prof. Madhusudan Penna, local secretary of this session in bringing 
out this series. 


I also take this opportunity to profusely thank Shri. Subhash Jain and 
Shri Dipak Jain, the proprietors of New Bharatiya Book Corporation, New 
Delhi for their enthusiastic approach and timely work with all precision 
and grace. 

Let us all sanctify ourselves in the eternal flow of wisdom by reading 
these books and recommending these to others also! 


सरस्वती श्रुतिमहती महीयताम्‌ 


Ramtek Prof. Srinivasa Varakhedi 
10th January 2020 Vice Chancellor, KKSU 
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First Oriental Conference, Poona 
R.G. Bhandarkar 





"Your Excellency, Lades And Gentlemen, 


Isincerely thank you for having elected me president of this Conference. 
My only qualification for this post is that I am the oldest of you all, and if 
time allows, I intend to give you an illustration of my age by mentioning the 
several controversies Which I have carried on since I began life as a scholar. 
I take it that our body here is composed of two classes of learned men, those 
educated as pandits of the old school and ‘those who have been studying 
the literature of the country and the inscriptions and “the antiquities which 
are found scattered in the different province, by application of the critical 
and comparative method. As to the former class, there are at peresent two 
Sastras mostly studies, namely Vyakarana and Nyaya. In the former, Bhattoji 
Diksita's Siddantakaumudi and Manorama and portions of Nagojibhatta's 
Sabdendusekhara and this paribhasendusekhara and the Navahinki and the 
Angadhikara from Patanjali,s Mahabhasya are taught. My only suggestion 
with reference to this is, that the Mahabhasya is such an important and 
informing work that it should be the aim of the Vaiyakarna school to read the 
whole of if with its pupils. Ihad an occasion in connection with a controversy 
to give the correct sense of the passage of the Mahabhasya in P.V. 3,99 given 
in the footnote.! My difficulty was great espcially because Nagojibhatta in 
his Uduyota on the passage interprets Mauryas as manufacturers of idols. 
I consulted learned grammar-pandits, but they were not able to give me 
the correct sense off-hand, because this portion of the Mahabhasya does not 
come within the range of their studies. I then wrote a Sanskrit commentary 
on the passage, and they saw the propriety of taking Mauryas as a race of 
princes. My interpretation, that the Mauryas are spoken of in the passage 
as having used golden images for their purpose when they were in need of 





1. अपण्य इत्युच्यते तखेदं न सिध्यति। शिवः स्कन्दो विशाख इति। कि कारणम्‌ । मौर्यैहिरण्यार्धिभिरर्चाः प्रकल्पिता :। 
भवेत्तसं न स्यात्‌। सी्त्थिता<ग्संब्रसिटपू्ा alias Sfesiqiy University Ramtek Collection 
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gold, was accepted by Prof. Kielborn who was opposed to me in that portion 
of the controversy, as he wrote to me in a private letter and did not contest 
my view again in the Indian Antiquary for 1887, in which the controversy 
was carried on. 


The other school, that of the Nyaya, deals with what is called the 
Navya (or modern) Nyaya, based upon the Tatvacintamani composed by 
Gangesopadhyaya of Bengal, the many abstruse commentaries beginnining 
with the Didhili of Raghunathabhatta Siromani, and ending with the Jagadisi 
of Jagadisa Bhattacarya and the Gadadhari of Gadadhara Bhattacarya, are 
taught and studied in this school. 

The whole learning has become extremely artificial and the student 
of this school acquires a certain intellectual acumen, which, however, 
is not of much use in ordinary matters. It is very unfortunate that this 
modern Nyaya should have driven out of the field the system of Logic and 
Didactics or Nyaya founded by Gautama and elucidated by Vatsyayana 
in his Nyayubhasya, for about the time when this Bhasya was written, the 
Buddhist Mahayana school had acquired prominence and the two systems 
carried on controversies which are interesting to students of the progress 
of thought. Vacaspati gives some valuable information about this point and 
I have given elsewhere a translation of his remark in the following words 
-"The revered Aksapada having composed the Sastra calculated to lead to 
eternal bliss, and an exposition of it having been given by Paksila swamin, 
what is it that remains and requires that a Varlika. should be composed ? 
Though the author of the Bhasya has given an exposition of the Sastra, still 
modern scholars like Dinnaga and others having enveloped it in the darkness 
of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not sufficient for determining the 
truth. Hence the author of the Udilyotu dispels the darkness by his work 
the Udilyotu, i. e., light (torch.)". On this Uddyota there is a commentary by 
Vacaspati himself, entitled Vurtikalalparyatik and on this again Udayana 
wrote the Tütparyuaparisuddhi. These works represent the Brahmanic side 
of the argumentation with the Mahayanists and a study of them would be 
both interesting and instructive. But this study has disappeared before the 
cumbrous subtleties of the modern Nyaya. Still, however, I hear that some 
of these works are read in the Mithila country. 

There are other schools also which might be styled (i) the literary, (ii) 
the medical and (iii) the astronomical or astrological schools. In connection 
with the first. Kavgas, dramatic plays and works on Poetics such as the 
Kuvalayananda, the Karyaprulaisa and the Rusaganya dhara are generally taught 
and studied. Thecoitiesisddurh KeliédlsGoblriti टण कता Raptss €elibbtiysincluding some 
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of the works alluded to in the last two treatises. As to the other two schools 
I have nothing to say. I am not aware, whether in any of the indigenous 
establishments, there exists a Mimainsa school; but I think that there ought 
to be such a school in connection with Dharmasastra in which the most 
important treatises on religious and civil law should be taught and the rules 
of interpretation given by the Mimainsakas applied for the decision of legal 
points. I consider it advisable that in connection with this DharmaSastra and 
Mimarhsa school the oldest treatises, the Bhasya. of Sabaraswamin and the 
Vartikas of Kumarilabhatta should be regularly studied. 


As to the other class of our body here, viz. that composed of critical 
scholars, the first thing we have to bear in mind is that the study of the 
Indian literature, inscriptions and antiquity according to the critical and 
comparative method of inquiry, so as to trace the history and progress of 
Indian thought and civilization, is primarily a European study. Our aim, 
therefore, should be to closely observe the manner in which the study 
is carried on by European scholars and adopt such of their methods as 
recommend themselves to our awakened intellect. To an intelligent man 
this ought to be enough to qualify him for the pursuit of critical scholarship, 
and the Government of India seemed, at the Conference held at Simla in 
1911, to favour the idea of opening Research Institutes at the Capital City 
and presidency-towns; but subsequent events led to the idea being set aside, 
and instead, the Government provisionally adopted the plan of sending 
qualified Indians to Europe and America to be trained under famous Western 
scholars. We have now among us several gentlemen, who have returned 
after serving out their period of apprenticeship. There are others among is, 
who have qualified themselves for the purpose by the method alluded to 
above by me. 


Between the Western and Indian scholars a spirit of co operation should 
prevail and nota spirit of depreciation of each other. We have but one common 
object, the discovery of the truth. Both, however, have prepossessions and 
even prejudices, and the same evidence may lead to their arriving at different 
conclusions. Often, however, when controversies are carried on, the truth 
comes out prominently, and there is a general acquiescence when it does 
so. To express the same idea in other words, the angle of vision, if I may 
use an expression that has become hackneyed, may be and is different. 
The Indian's tendency may be towards rejecting foreign influence on the 
development of his country's civilization and to claim high antiquity for 
some of the occurrences in its history’. On the other hand the European 





1. "The rotable ingtaneesunf the ores ace aftardedabi tha eeRisignt efforts made by 
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scholar's tendency is to trace Greek, Roman or Christian influence at work 
in the evolution of new points, and to modernize the Indian historical and 
literary events. It is on this account that there has been no consensus of 
opinion as to the approximate period when the most ancient portion of 
the hymns of the Rgveda was composed. Some refuse to assign it a higher 
antiquity than 15 centuries before Christ, while others carry it far to the 
beginning of Kaliyuga, i.e. to about 3101 B. C. A scholar may have conceived 
a prejudice against the Indian race and may look down upon the Vedic Rsis. 
Thus our critical method is unfortunately too often vitiated by extraneous 
influences. But this probably is due to human weakness. A critical scholar 
should consider his function to be just like that of a judge in a law-court; 
but even there human weakness operates, and renders a number of appeals 
necessary, so that one judge differs from another, and so does one critical 
scholar from another. 


Now as to the subjects to which our critical studies are directed, the 
principal one is that of the interpretation of the Vedas. This has been the 
monopoly of the European scholars and we Indians have not taken any 
considerable part in it. But it is indispensably necessary that we should 
enter the field. A European scholar may give up the function of a judge 
which I have attributed to him, and assume that of a prosecuting counsel. 
A certain individual, looking to what are called the Dana.stutis or praises 
of gifts, has given it as his general opinion that the old Rsis or seers had no 
higher aim than the materialistic one--the acquisition of wealth. Thus he 
bases a universal judgment on what he finds in about 15 or 16 hymns out 
of 1017. In the same Vasistba Mandala in which he finds such a praise of 
gifts (hymn 18), there are the outpourings of a contrite heart afflicted with 
a deep sense of sinfulness, and humbly begging to be forgiven. But such 
points as this last, do not attract the attention of the posecuting counsel. Then 
again the same scholar asserts that "The hymns of the Rgveda are for the 
most part composed with the technical object of some ritual and this object 
stands quite near to the later ritual." This is perfectly wrong. The Rgveda 
collection has been treated from the times of the Aitareya Brahmana down 
to the present day, as a storehouse of sacred texts to be uttered and used 
whenever any new ceremony has to be sanctified. Thus the Brahmana again 
and again states "that contributes to the success of the sacrificial worship), 
which is possessed of an appropriate form, i.e., when the act performed is 


from the Greeks, though names of the signs are the translations of the Greek names, 
and even these last are given in a verse of Varabamibiru. Garga, as quoted by the 
latter sta ii Ya ret among wh thi is Sastra (astronomy and 

or states, "he rgvapap ate che Mlccchas among whom fai Saptra (astronomy 
astrology) is w 1 S 


own, they even are worshippe e 1१51 
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alluded to by the Rgveda.” This rule has been followed by all writers on later 
ceremonies. The resemblance between the verse and the act may be simply 
verbal as in the prescription of ‘Sukran te, etc.’ (Rgveda VI, 58, 1.) in which 
there is a mention of the bright form (Sukra) of Pusan, i.e., his form during 
the continuance of the day, to the invocation of Sukra or the planet Venus 
in the ceremony called the 'Grahamakba.' And this adaptation of different 
Rgveda verses for the performance of the Soma services also, such as a Sastra 
repeated by the Hota, i.e. a priest, and for the choice of the Anuvakya and 
Yajya verses, is apparent from the services and the verses themselves, so that 
there is no question that the hymns of the Rgveda form the storehouse for the 
preparation of the services required for rites that came on in later times. (See 
my Report for 1883-1884 pages 32 ff.). Thus it will be seen that the Rgveda 
hymns were mostly composed for purposes other than those connected 
with the sacrificial ritual and there are a great many hymns which are to be 
recited in the morning on the first day of the Soma sacrifice (pralaranuvaka), 
which are addressed to Agni, Usas, and the Asvins. The commentator on 
the Asn, Sr. Sütru (IV, 15, 11) states that Usas has nothing to do with Soma 
sacrifice; still as the goddess is connected with the preceeding Agni and the 
following Asvins, hymns to her are intended in this list. Thus the theory that 
the hymns to the Vedic deities were inspired by the poetic inspiration of 
beauty holds its ground firmly, notwithstanding the assertions of the above 
mentioned prosecuting counsel of a scholar. The three deities, Agni, Usas 
and Aévins are represented as manifesting themselves in the morning. The 
old Aryans were accustomed to rise very early and enjoy the beauty of the 
Dawn and its thick ening away into brighter light. It will be seen from all 
this that the cult followed the composition of hymns and did not precede it 
in a far outweighing measure. 


Then again an attempt has been made to throw discredit on the ritual 
prescribed in the Grhyasütras, and the Srautasutras, by tracing them to the 
practices of savages like the Red Indians of America; and even the Upanayana 
and the marriage ceremonies of the domestic rites and the Diksa ceremony 
are treated similarly. But the main points involved in these ceremonies are 
neglected. The priest in the case of Upanayana, is the father of the boy himself 
and not a developed form of the “medicine-man” of the barbarians. The boy 
is dedicated to the service of the God Savitar in the words "O God Savitar, 
this is thy Brahmacarin; preserve him, may he not dies; and the object of the 
ceremony is not to scare away the evil spirits of whom the Acarya or father 
is afraid. The putting on of the bide of an antelope in the Diksa and other 


ceremonies, thedastingawhich paecegdestbera.and sich ether practices came 
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down to the Hindus from their residence in the forest, where the antelope 
was a familiar figure, and from the necessity of preserving the body in an 
unencumbered condition before the performance of any rite. This is done 
even at the present day when the Brahmins have to perform holy functions 
such as meditation, celebration of the birth of such a god as Krsna, the 
performance of the Sraddha ceremony, etc., and these practices are certainly 
by no means to be traced to the weird performances of the medicine-man of 
the savages. The question of magic rites is an independent one and should 
not be confounded with the cults prescribed in the Sutras. As shown by 
an inscription, regarding a treaty between the king of the Hittites and the 
king of Mitani, found in Asia Minor, the Aryans who ultimately migrated 
to India were the neighbours. of the Assyrians or Asuryas and must have 
learnt from their connection with these and the Babylonians the art of magic, 
and the subsequent composition of the Atharva-veda must have been greatly 
influenced by this circumstance. Therefore, whatever weird and magical 
practices are to be found in Hinduism of the day, are not unlikely to be 
traced to this source. 


Notwithstanding such aberrations of scholars as we have noticed, 
European scholarship deserves our highest respect, and the erring individuals 
are corrected by other scholars and on the whole no great harm is done. Still, 
we Indian scholars ought to devote ourselves strenuously to Vedic , study. 
Yaska tells us that a science should not be taught of communicated to a fault- 
finding or prejudiced man and eo mood to be observed in studying a subject 
is, according to the Bhagavadgita, that of Sraddha, i.e., a disposition to receive 
whatever strikes as reasonable or an attitude of open-mindedness. We are 
likely to be more actuated by this spirit in the study of our Vedas than any 
foreign nation. Still those of us who have not become critical scholars by 
closely observing the method of European scholars, or serving out a period 
of apprenticeship to them, exhibit, a number of faults and weaknesses which 
entirely vitiate their reasoning. A young man, the editor of a good many 
Sanskrit works, asks me with a derisive smile what the necessity was of 
naming a MS., showing the country it came from, and the age in which it 
was written, when the mere fact of its presenting a varied reading is enough 
for all purposes. He did not know that when a judge noted down the age 
of a witness appearing before him, the name of the caste or the community 
or country to which he belonged, be got information from him which had a 
value in the estimate of the evidence. Similarly another young man, not fully 
acquainted with the critical method, said that Namadeva and Jnanadeva 


were contempqragies Jut thatithesdiffenencebatweeedhgir languages was 
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due to the mistakes of successive scribes. He thus believed that the scribes 
could reconstitute the grammar and lexicon of a language, forgetting to ask 
him self why the marvels effected by the scribes in the case of Namadeva 
should not have been effected by them in the case of Jhanadeva himself, 
whose language they had not altered. I do not give these as solitary instances 
but as due to the working of a spirit which has rendered Jhaneswara, the 
author of Jfianeswari, which does not contain the name of God Vithoba at all 
and whose Marathi is very archaic, to be the same individual as the author of 
the Haripilha, whose abhangas teem with allusions to Vithoba and Rakhumai 
and whose language considerably approaches modern Marathi. The Marathi 
literature which has come down to us is full of such strange theories. It is a 
very disagreeable matter to dwell at this length on the faults of our Indian 
scholars, but it is an allegiance which I owe to truth. 


The study of Vedantism among European scholars is dominated by 
the views of Prof. Deussen, who is a follower of Sankaracarya's system of 
world-illusion and the spiritual monism, but it is wonderful that nobody 
should have penetrated below the surface of the question and seen that it is 
not one system that the Upanisads teach, but several, inconsistent with each 
other and each supported by an Upanisad text (see the Introductory chapter 
of my Vaisnarism and Saivism etc.). I have already alluded, in connection 
with the modern system of Nyaya which forms the stock-learning of the 
existing Nyaya school, to the growth of a controversy between the Brahmins 
and the Mahayana Buddhists, tho Brahmanic side of which is represented 
by Vatayayana, Bharadvaja, etc., and the Buddhistic side by Dinnaga and 
others. This controversy might well form the subject of close study among 
modern critical scholars and perhaps even a clue to Sankaracarya's theory 
of world-illusion might be found in the Nihilism of the Buddhist Mahayana 
school. 


Another very important branch of our study is that of inscriptions, 
which are scattered over the whole country and are engraved on stones or 
on copper-plates. These last are mostly deeds of gifts of villages or of the 
revenues of villages to Brahmins or for the support of temples and other 
religious establishments. These deeds contain the pedigrees of the donating 
monarch, with notices of important points in the careers of his ancestors 
and in that of the reigning monarch himself. These notices have a historical 
value which must be judged of by our usual canons of criticism. We are thus 
enabled to reconstitute sketches of dynasties and of the principal points in 
the history of the provinces concerned. The inscriptions on stones contain 
records of specifice xKeritsiwih ichiansdaleins tiochincRanctuedadhe progress of the 
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occurrences described therein. We should be groping in the dark if there were 
no chronological light thrown on the events recorded in our reconstituted 
sketches. Such chronology we have for post-Christian occurrences. We have 
an era which originally dated from the coronation of a Saka king and was 
called also the Era of Saka kings. By a mistake in identification, such as those 
we have noticed in our vernacular literature, the name of the Saka king 
was supplanted and that of the Salivahana or Satavahana Dynasty which 
followed those kings was substituted in its place. In the usual practice, the 
two name are put together and the era is called “Slivahana Saka” which 
can denote the names born by two dynasties. There is another era to which 
the name of Vikramaditya is attached. There is a third bearing the name of 
the Gupta princes, which has been in use for some centuries. Its initial date, 
as compared with the Saka era, was given by the Arabic writer Alberuni 
as 242 Saka, but unfortunately that writer stated it to be the era of the 
extinction of the Gupta dynasty It was however found to have been used 
by the Gupta princess themselves and hence scholars and antiquarians not 
only disbelieved this fact, but threw discredit on Alberuni's statement of the 
initial date of Gupta era. Long and pungent controversies followed on this 
matter, new initial dates for the Gupta era being proposed. I also took part 
in the controversy and my conclusion, recorded at the end of a note in the 
Appendix A to the second edition of my Early History of the Deccan, is as 
follows:- “Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Alberuni's initial date for 
the Gupta era appears to me to be simply overwhelming." Subsequently in 
an article in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLII pp. 199 etc., I had to consider the 
relation between the dates found in Mandasor' inscriptions. These dates are 
given as the years that had elapsed after the constitution of the Malavas as a 
Gana or a political unit. This Malavagana came afterwards to be identified 
with the name of Vikramaditya, just as the Saka era came to be associated 
with the name of Salivahana or Satavahana. The only Vikramaditya that 
became famous, after the institution of the era of the political unity of the 
Malavas, was Candragupta III of the imperial Gupta dynasty, who came 
to the throne about A. D. 400, conquered Ujjain, made it one of his capital 
cities, drove out the Sakas and was consequently called Sakari. These two 
eras then, that of the Saka and that of Vikrama have become our guides in 
determining the chronology of the post-Christian occurrences. 

Another source of information is that which is afforded by comparison of 
the statements by foreign writers with those found in the indigenous records. 
Thus Megasthenes is mentioned by Greek writers as an ambassador sent by 
Selukos to the cquetafkandiedaite ran dhacnitaininesemnmas Candagutta, 
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the popular pronunciation of the Sanskrit Candragupta. Hence we gather 
the contemporaneity of Candragupta, the Maurya, with Selukos. 


Similarly, in the inscriptions of ASoka "Antiyoko nama Yona Raja” is 
mentioned as a friend of Asoka, as also four others associated with Antiocus. 
Thus the age of Candragupta is about 325-315 B. C. and of A$oka's coronation 
is about 269 B. C. Similarly we gather chronological information through the 
comparison of Chinese literature with the Indian. The Karikas of Iévarakrsna 
on Sankhya philosophy and its commentary, for instance, was translated into 
Chinese between the years 557 A. D. and 569 A. D. Pulakesin came to the 
throne in 610 A. D. and was the only southern monarch, to conquer whom 
the efforts of Siladitya or Harsavardhana proved fruitless'; he remained an 
independent sovereign. These facts are gathered from the writings of Hiuen 
Tsang and our copper-plate inscriptions, which tally with each other. 


In this field of the study of inscriptions, the most confusing points are 
those connected with the dynasty of Kaniska. It is a great desideratum that 
all inscriptions and other scraps of information connected with the family, 
should be brought together and attempts should be made to fix their dates. 
No such comprehensive attempt has, I believe, been yet made, and it is 
now left to those of us who have paid special attention to this branch of our 
study, to make it. The Epigraphia Indica has been doing good service by the 
discovery and publication of new inscriptions and the whole department 
of Archaeology is devoted to making excavations and bringing to light 
new sources of information. Such a source is that of a Greek of the name 
Heliodora, having been discovered by means of an inscription at Besnagar, 
as a Bbagavata and a worshipper of Vasudeva, the rise of this sect being 
shown as early as the 2nd Century cure the Christian era (See my Vaisnarism 
etc. pp. 3-4). The field of research in this connection is extensive; to cultivate 
it and to bring out fruitful results, it is necessary that more of us should 
devote themselves to the subject. 


During the period that I have been working in this line, I have had in 
take part in several controversies. one of these I have already mentioned, 
and that is about the Gupta era. I now close the address by briefly setting 
forth the points involved in one that is still agitating us, and that is about 
the genuineness of the Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya, which has been 
recently discovered. Prof. Jacobi believes that it is the production of Canakya 
or Visnugupta, who overthrew the Nandas and raised Candragupta, the 
Maurya, to the throne. Prof. Hillebrandt, on the other hand, attributes 
the authorship to a member of the school of Kautilya and not to the great 
Canakya himsél£:?TfFasksisitFehgarshnt thake olen thatettiowas not written 
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so early as in the times of Candragupta, the Maurya, but later. The earliest 
notice of Kautilya's work is that contained in the Kamusutra of Vatsyayana, 
in which occur a number of passages which are the same as in Kautilya. It 
is then mentioned by Kamandaka in the third century, by Dandin in the 
sixth century and by Bana in the seventh century A. D. But its existence 
is noticed by no writer earlier than Vatsyayana's Kamusitra. Patanjali, the 
author of Mahabhusya, throws side-glances on the things existing in or about 
his time. He mentions the Candragupta-Sabha, the greed of the Mauryas for 
gold and their selling golden idols, and the beating and the sounding of the 
Mrdanga, Sankha and Panava in the temples of Kubera, Rama and KeSava, 
the existence of a sect of Sivabhagavatas holding an iron lance in their hands. 
In the extent of the literature written in the Sanskrit language, he enumerates 
a number of Vedic words with the Angas, Vakovakya (which is defined by 
Sankaracarya and Ranga Ramanuja as Tarkasastra), Itihàsa, Purana and 
Vaidyaka, but there is no room anywhere here for Kautilya or for his work 
the Arthasastra. Now as to the arguments that may be taken as pointing to 
an earlier date for the Arthasastra, the following may be mentioned:-- 

(i) Anviksiki as defined by Kautilya consists of Sankhya, Yoga, and 
Lokagata. This is the popular philosopby of the time of the Svetasvataropanisad 
and the Bhagavadgita, while the Anviksiki of Vatsyayana's Nyayabhasyu is the 
system of Gotama himself. They should rather show a later date for Nyaya 
Philosophy than an earlier one for tho Arthasastra. 

(ii) Then again Kautilya speaks of his writing a Bhasya on his own 
Sutra and of upadesa i.e., the statement of the views of others and lastly of 
the Siddhantin. Now in the chapter on Tantrayuktis, he mentions this last 
circumstance as the yukti or the device for the exposition of the system, so 
that it should not be necessarily understood that the views of the Siddhantin 
or the last writer are given by himself. Similarly in the Vedantasutra, when 
the views of other authors are first given, and that of Badarayana at the end, 
it ought by no means to be understood that Badarayana himself was the 
writer. Hence the occurrence of the name of Kautilya should not be taken 
as indicating his authorship of the whole statement. 


Nowas to the date of the Arthasastra itself, it depends on that of Vatsyayana's 
Kamasitra. Vatsyayana lived after Kuntala Satakarni Satavahana, whom he 
mentions as having killed his queen Malayavati in an amorous sport, by 
a pair of scissors. Kuntala must have flourished in the middle of the first 
century B, C. and consequently Vatsyayana lived about a hundred years 
afterwards, so that he may be placed in the first century of the Christian 
era. Since thesetafcitdauns ane १७ ऐक Weirrray Beigel Hast the first or the 
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second century A. D. This is the earliest date to which we can refer Kautilya. 
The last $loka of the chapter on Tantrayukti is:— 


येन शास्त्रं च शस्त्रं च नन्दराजगता च सू: | 
अमर्षेणोदधृतान्याशु तेन शास्त्रमिदं कृतम्‌।। 


the sense of which is “This Sastra was composed by him who, unable to 
bear it, extricated this Sastra, the insignia of authority and the country under 
the sway of Nandaraja.” The second word Sastra, which occurs in the last 
line, refers to the book actually written, while the word occurring in the first 
line alludes to the conception and development of the idea of the Sastra. This 
conception and the development were attributed to Visnugupta by tradition, 
as well as the removal of the insignia of authority and overthrow of the way 
of the Nandas. The Arthasasrta therefore was attributed to Kautilya. because 
traditionally he was the conceiver of it. 


The study of the Avesta or the sacred literature of the Parsis bas 
been associated with the study of our Sanskrit literature. There is a close 
resemblance between the languages of this literature and of the Vedic 
Sanskrit, so much so that, with but the slightest changes, certain passages 
from the one can be turned into the other. But a critical study of the Parsi 
Scriptures began with a French scholar named Anquetil Duperron, who 
came to this Presidency in the 18th century, discovered that literature, and 
was struck with its importance. Critical studies were undertaken in Europe 
and several scholars such as Martin Haug, etc., devoted their lives to it. In 
India critical scholarship of the European type was introduced by the late 
Mr. K. R. Kama, in whose memory there exists an Institute erected by his 
friend Mr. Sukhadwala. Avestic studies were subsequently conducted by a 
number of Parsi scholars, prominent among whom is Dr. Jivanji Jamshetji 
Modi. It is very desirable that intelligent Parsis in greater numbers should 
enter into the field and conduct researches into their ancient religion and 
customs. 


The Arabic and Persian literature also should prove fruitful field of study. 
Early Arabic and Persian writers, like Alberuni, have much to say about the 
contemporary history, religions, customs and manners of India. Their study 
is, therefore, bound to prove of great use. Again our modern vernaculars, 
especially the Aryan ones, have borrowed much from these sources and 
many points connected with their etymology cannot be satisfactorily solved. 
unless we seek help from the Persian and Arabic languages. I am glad to 
note that the attention of young scholar's is drawn in this direction also. 


In this connectianylhaye to pote with satisfactign the useful work that the 
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hyderabad Research Society is carrying on under the patronage of His Most 
Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government. I do hope that scholars will take 
greater interest in these subjects, as also in the Chinese and other literatures, 
without which Oriental studies are bound to remain incomplete and one 
sided. 


Now, gentlemen, I close. Iam very glad to observe the critical scholarship 
has, notwithstanding the defects alluded to by me, been flourishing among 
us. Good books and Matures have recently been published, especially in 
connection with the Calcutta University. Our own University as not extended 
that support to original research that we might expect from it. Still, I close the 
active years of my life with an assured belief that sound critical scholarship 
has grown up among us, and that it will maintain its own against aspersions 
and attacks. I am very glad to observe that a large number of papers will 
be read at the session we begin to-day, a good many of which must be 
important, so that in every way we have reasons to congratulate ourselves; 
and this our Conference, will, I trust, be a landmark in the progress of our 
studies." 


CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, Mr. W.R. Gourvey 





Your Excellency, Sir Asutosu Mookerjee And My Dear Confréres, Ladies 
And Gentlemen, 


I first beg to thank you for electing me as President of the Oriental 
Conference. It is a great honour, the value of which I fully appreciate. The 
chief duty of a President is to keep silence and to listen. This is exactly my 
programme. I have come to India not to teach but to be taught in the West, 
we have books, libraries, collections ; but we have not the life moving before 
the eyes, we miss that intimate feeling of tradition which can reveal even to 
the simplest souls some deep truths which will escape the scholar working 
on texts at his desk. I had a clear instance of it a few months ago, first when 
reaching the soil of India I had landed at Colombo for going to Calcutta. 
The night train took me through Ceylon to some ferry boat, and in the dawn 
light, as coming out of a dream, I saw before me Dhanuskoti, Ramcévaram. 
These arc names full of recollections for any Sanskrit scholar, and some of 
you may know that I have been myself working not such a long time ago 
on the Ramayana. I had happened to find out a Buddhist Sütra, and a very 
big one, the Sadilharmasmrty-upasthana Sütra, the original of which has been 
lostfor many centuries, but we have a Chinese translation, dated 6th century 
A.D., and a Tibet in translation later by four or five centuries. And there I had 
discovered a faithful copy of the description of the world as given by Sugriva 
to the monkeys sent in search of Sita; it came out that the text of the Sutra was 
rather in favour of the recension, and still more of the Kashmirian recension, 
and that the whole, comparison of all texts (including the Ramayana mafijari 
of Ksemendra, and even parts of the Haricamsu), testilied to an unexpected 
knowledge of the far eastern island and seas This is a work a scholar can do. 
But as the train began to rum, I saw flocks of poor, obscure, unknown men 


who had come(rom far, fariawgys to. worship the belyfagtsteps of Rama 
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exactly as Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsang and Yi-tsing and many more anonymous 
pilgrims had been crossing long stretches of land and sea, over deserts, 
mountains and oceans, just to worship the holy footsteps of the Master who 
had, in a small remote corner of India, taught for the whole world lessons 
of mildness bounty, sacrifice. Dimly, confusedly these poor anonymous 
pilgrims of Dhanuskoti aud Ramesvaram were holding up an old, noble 
tradition the secret of which they had suddenly revealed to me. They had 
come because the Aryan genius of India wanted somebody to come once for 
its “jayasabda,” its cry of triumph after achieving its noble task. When after 
long strivings of missionaries and kings, the Aryan started from his northern 
home along the Ganges, and saw that he had reached the southernmost point 
of the country which had been allotted to him by Fate, he looked back with 
a feeling of pride to the task he had now accomplished. And he was right 
indeed in doing it, for his work had been magnificent. Having to deal with 
races less advanced in their culture, or even still wild, lie had known how 
to reduce them without destroying them. He had won them through the 
prestige of a civilisation more complete, more developed, and in the frames 
of the social order lie had organised, he had managed for them regular, 
settled places, where they could assist him in the maintenance of oriler 
or even rise up to a higher stand. It depended only on them, adopting the 
language of the Aryans or refining their own idioms in order to enable them 
to express new doctrines, new conceptions, richer and deeper. The growth 
of the Tamil literature, for instance, is an evidence which speaks highly in 
favour of the Aryan colonisation. Southern India did not lose anything of 
her own originality by this beneficent contact; she only gained from it. 


Great civilisations do not grow in the narrow frames of a local culture; 
nothing is more childish, more false, more harmful than the mean conceits of 
anarrow nationalism which pretends to reject or to disown anything coming 
from outside. A civilisation is great on account of the part of humanity 
included in expressed by it and the larger is the part of humanity it could 
absorb, the more is it fit to appeal to general mankind. If the Greek civilisation 
has been great beyond any comparison, it owes this privilege to the richness 
and variety of elements which its shaping. Classical Greece has gathered 
the inheritance of all great civilisations of the past, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Phoenicia, Crete, and many more in the Near East. I do not say nor mean that 
a civilisation is a kind of mosaic work artificially combined. It is necessary 
that mind transforms and assimilates the loaves just as the body crow's 
stronger only by the food which is digested. It is necessary that with that 


infallibility which oaly.instinci ces. conten, the Ratigrograather the men of 
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genius who make out a nation know how to draw out of accidental features 
what is the permanent, out of local features what is general, out of particulars 
what is universal : “nityasya nityatah graphh.” This is the inspiration under 
which are Aryan genius has made the greatness of India. And, as it usually 
happens in the turn where the genius of a nation reaches its utmost height, 
there came one of the obscure conscience of the multitude a poet to translate 
in words of art: Valmiki is the son of all-India ; all-India has recognised herself 
in his Ramayana, The conqueror of the South is not the chief of an army, not an 
almighty emperor, Alexander or Napoleon. He is an exile, almost a vagrant: 
to assist him in his tremendous work he has only the devotion of a brother, 
the love of a wife; to surmount his long and awful trials he has only an 
unshaken faithfulness to duty. Even when the day comes when an audacious 
demon has by an ignominious trick endangered the world's order, he does 
not appeal to manly violence: he calls to his aid holy monkeys and bears of 
the forests, as if to show that the whole Nature has a joint responsibility in 
the order which man is striving so painfully to realise. 


That is the deep lesson, the “rahasya” which was all at once revealed to me 
just when crossing these holy spots of pilgrimage. But, grand as it is. India's 
civilising work has gone far beyond these vast limits : it has extended its 
moral benefits to all the eastern half of the Asiatic Continent. Indian genius 
had its colonies, far larger than the huge metropolis; Indonesia, Indochina, 
Serindia are names which up to date record it past glory. But here we are 
facing the dark side of Indian genius. Your pilgrims have for a long time 
unlearned these roads, and pilgrims of the thought are still neglecting them. 
How many among India's educated people except of course professional 
scholars--are aware that Cambodia and Champa add a large and beautiful 
chapter to the epigraphic literature of Sanskrit praisaistis, that no proper 
study of Mahabharata and Ramayana should be done without the help of 
Javanese poetry, that China and Tibet are still keeping a large library of 
Indian works-several thousands of them, and some of them as extensive as 
Mahabharata--the originals of which have disappeared likely for ever, but 
which a continuous effort of interpreters should give back to India as well 
as a continuous effort of interpreters, mainly come from India, had done 
them into Chinese and Tibetan? How many have heard, for instance, that 
we have still in our hands a Chinese-Sanskrit dictionary compiled by the 
celebrated pilgrim Yi-tsing? How many do know that Khotan, Kashgar, 
Kucha, Karashar and many of the small vases scattered along the fearful 
sands of Central Asia, now the land of Turki dialects and of Islam, Chinese 
Turkistan as We are rightly used to call it, have been a magnificent home of 
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imitated, where Indian theatre bad borne a sumptuous offshoot of religious 
plays, “yatras” ? How many do know that the Turks of Mongolia, about the 
time of Hiuen Tsang, used to read in their own idiom the Hidimbavadha of 
Mahabharata ? 1 am well aware that, just here, in Calcutta and only here, 
the superhuman activity of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is striving to wake up 
an interest in these neglected fields; owing to his exertions, the Calcutta 
University has Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese classes; the publications of the 
Calcutta University contain papers and books which carry the horizon of 
India beyond present India. But I will be allowed to speak frankly and to 
state that these newly recovered domains have not yet come in real contact 
with your traditional and classical teaching. 


The Calcutta University has published, in 1919, the Tibetan text and an 
English translation of an ethical work ( Ses-rubs don-bu), that is Prajnadanda; 
according to the Tibetan translator, Nagarjuna is the author of this work. 
The English editor and translator fully endorses that statement; he goes 
even to say that Nagarjuna flourished about 100 B.C., a date which very 
few people will admit easily. That Prajfiadand had been selected as one of 
the text-books for Higher Proficiency Examination in Tibetan by the late 
Sarat Chandra Das who had given a first rough edition of the text. The new 
editor has spared no pains in preparing his text and translation. He gives a 
graphic description of his efforts, in the course of two years spent in Tibet, to 
seek assistance of monks and laymen. At last, he found some Head Master 
who had the advantage of receiving a scholarly explanation of the first 102 
verses from a learned Lama of Hrigatse, the Lama being able to give the 
meaning assigned by tradition to some of the passages which appear quite 
incomprehensible at first sight. Now let us turn to the text itself, and pick 
up some verses, say: verse 13, in the translation ! 


"If you sin in speech you will be damned, the parrot, the singing bird 
and the waterhen, the silent waterduck-which man does not catch,--their 
entire accomplishment is silences." 


Well, it is fairly strange to find the parrot quoted stance of cautious 
silence. Let us try a literal translation of the Tibetan! 


"By the sin of their mouth they are going to destruction, the parrot, the 
mountain bird and the titira. By not speaking: the waterduck does not perish. 
The total accomplishment is not to speak.” 


Is not any Sanskrit scholar just reminded of the well-known verse, 
“atmano mukhadosena badhyante sukasarikah, bakas tatra na vadhyante maunam 


sarvarlhasadhanam?” Let us take another more, v. 41, the translation has: 
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“The fire which burned the forest-became the companion of the wind,- 
-and that same extinguished the fire—So has the weak man no friends." 


Again this is a well-known verse of Paficatantra: 
"Vanani dahato vahneh sakha bhavati marulah ! 
Sa eva dipanasaya kr$e kasyasti sauhrdam" 
Instead of the "fire" in the second line, the Tibetan has faith fully mar- 
me " a lamp,” just as the Sanskrit dipa in the Sanskrit original. 


One verse has been particularly distressing for the English translator, 
that is verse 31. He first found there "a wicked man whose ear was filled 
with curds," and he adds a note where he refers to a desperate explanation 
afforded by the Lama. Later on, in the corrigenda, he substitutes : "O, Karna, 
evilminded like curdled milk,” an unexpected upama "comparison." The text 
literally rendered is "Badmind curd-ear" and that "curd.ear" will tell every 
Sanskrit scholar of the well known Dadhikarna of the fable. 


I am quite far from deprecating the work done by the translator or the 
publication edited by the University in a collection which is already so 
rich in excellent and original works. If we can improve the work it will be 
simply owing to the pain taken by the one and to the liberality of the other. 
I mean only to show you by a striking instance how Tibetan has to be taken 
in Indian University, in intimate connection with your own Indian texts. 
Instead of applying to Tibetan monks and laymen, should the translator have 
applied to an average Sanskrit scholar, he would have been immediately 
informed that the so-called work of Nagarjuna is only a subhasila-samgraha, 
an anthology of the regular type and collected at a fairly late date, centuries 
and centuries after 100 B.C. He would have got an easy explanation of so 
many riddles suddenly cleared up in the light of the Sanskrit original. And 
the same has to be said of Chinese, of Japanese, of Kuchean, of Khotanese, of 
so many languages foreign to India, but that have to centre round the Sanskrit 
scholarship for a proper study of Indian civilisation. And that is why Iam 
so glad to see you congregated as in a common effort to dispel the darkness 
which still covers so much of your path in order to bring it to the healthy 
light of the day. "Nasti Satya paro dharma." No duty is higher than truth. But 
while quoting that word of wisdom, I am suddenly reminded of another 
one which I have been reading a little before. Maunamn savuarthasadhanam 
"Silence is universal accomplishment." My excuse will perhaps be that on 
account of some misunderstanding I was informed too late of the fact that my 
presidential duty before keeping silent implied an address to be delivered, 


and to put it in fhe words of a French classic, Lmadedt.too long because I 
had not time enough to make it shorter. 
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Iam unable to express my gratitude to you for this honour which is the 
highest that can be attained by an Oriental scholar. The distinction is all the 
greater on account of this chair having been occupied in the past by two 
of our revered Acaryas, Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and Professor Sylvain 
Levi. The contrast indeed is so great that I feel a certain amount of diffidence 
in occupying the same chair; and yet I do so because it is in the course of 
nature that the pupil should take the place of the Guru in the same way as 
the son succeeds the father. 


It is my duty to deliver the presidential address. Here also I am in a 
quandary, being unable to say anything that would be considered even 
a poor successor to the last two magnificent addresses that we had the 
honour of listening to. I feel this so strongly that if I were free to exercise 
the prerogative of the chair, I would have no hesitation in ruling that the 
item of the presidential address should be removed from the programme. 
Unfortunately, however, my great respect for the President and members of 
our Reception Committee does not allow me this freedom. I have therefore 
no other option left than to follow, however inadequately, in the path of 
my predecessors. 

येनास्य पितरो याता येन याताः पितामहाः। 
तेन यायात्सतां मार्गम्‌.................... r 

Unable to produce anything worthy of a presidential address I shall, 
under cover of that title, attempt to lay before you one or two subjects of 
practical importance that have been exercising my mind for the last few 
years. 
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The first point is that Oriental research as such has not as yet received 
that attention in this country which is its birthright. With a solitary exception 
perhaps there is no organisation for this research. Not that work is not being 
carried on. Much solid work is being done, we know, in various parts of the 
country. But in almost every case it is the product of the chance proclivities 
of individual scholars. It is sad indeed that neither the various Provincial 
Governments nor learned public bodies pay any heed to this very important 
branch of edacational activity; and yet it is in the field of Oriental research 
that this country should and can take the lead. In fact, what we have been 
doing during the last 50 years has demonstrated that we would, if we could, 
give the lead in this field; and the simple reason for this lies in the fact that 
even in our present unorganised, or even disorganised state, we have within 
our reach materials that are not available to students of other countries. What 
we need most badly however is organisation and a little public sympathy, 
and also some degree of what I may call "University partiotism.' For some 
unaccountable reason the feeling has taken root in our hearts that research 
in any field of knowledge is impossible within the four corners of this land. 
This may have been true to a certain extent in regard to the physical sciences, 
research wherein requires facilities and equipment which may be beyond 
the resources of some of our Universities, which have nowhere received that 
support which is their due. But so far as Oriental research is concerned, in 
the first place, we have any amount of material at hand in the domain of 
archrology and history, relating to ancient India; herein at any rate, all the 
material is available to us and to us alone; and in regard to other branches 
of literature also it is not very difficult to obtain materials for research. 


Nor is it true that we Indians are wanting in what has been called the 
‘critical faculty.’ It is strange indeed that people who stand up for scientific 
accuracy should have made and accepted the sweeping assertion that Indians 
by their very nature are lacking in the critical faculty. Any one who has 
read the works of our much-maligned Pandits would readily concede that 
our literature from the time of Patanjali down. wards bears evidence of a 
very high degree of critical acumen. In fact we find literature of criticism 
even so early as the Upanisada. Has not every syllable of the gotras of 
Panini been dissected and analysed by Patanjali and his successors? Have 
not our modern Vaiyakaranah carried this to such an extent as to declare 
that "ardhamairalaghavena Vaiyakaranah putrotsavana manyante?" Do we not 
again find even the modern Naiya pika hyper-critical in the examination of 
definitions and inferences? Is there any work in any literature which affords 
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khandakhadya? I am inclined to think that this work has reached the acne 
of critical inspection. It may be true that the critical faculty displayed by our 
writers is somewhat different from that faculty as understood by the modern 
scholar. For one thing, the critical faculty of Patanjali and his successors is 
more logical than that of the modern Orientalist. But that cannot justify the 
assertion that we are absolutely lacking in that faculty. Even that element 
which may have been lacking in our indigenous scholarship has, it seems 
to me, been supplied by the leavening of modern methods of research that 
have been brought to us by western Orientalists working in this country; 
so that I feel that it is high time now that our Universities and institutes 
shook themselves free from the notion that they could not carry on Oriental 
research. 


It is more than twelve years since an earnest attempt was made by the 
Government of India to establish a Central Research Institute in this country. 
For some reason or other that scheme has fallen through. Since then however 
we have had a Research institute established at Poona, which even during 
its brief existence has given ample earnest of what we may expect from it. 
But so far as I know that institute is not sufficiently endowed; and even if it 
were sufficiently endowed, it could not serve the needs of the whole country. 
The Oriental scholar is proverbially poor; and a scholar from the northern 
limits of the country would find it very difficult to spend even a couple of 
years at Poona. It is incumbent therefore on our Universities, of which we 
have now more than ten, to awake to this duty. The needs of this research 
are such that they can be supplied even by such impecunious Universities 
as we have in India. It is the will that is wanted. This opinion of mine is 
borne out by what has happened in Calcutta. Thanks to the efforts of the late 
veteran Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mukerji, we have under that University 
a highly-organised Post-graduate Department where Oriental research is 
being carried on in the right spirit and on the right lines, and it is a great 
satisfaction to us to have found that the work turned out by the researchers 
at Calcutta is most valuable and of a high order; and yet— notwithstanding 
all that has been said against the institution—the cost involved has been very 
moderate, specially when compared with the results achieved. Unfortunately 
this example set by Calcutta several years ago has not yet been followed by 
any other University; and the reason for this is not far to seek. The public 
as such has not given evidence of much sympathy for what has been and 
is being done at Calcutta. In fact the public has been voicing a sense of 
apathetic in difference which would have killed the institution had it not 
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need not discourage any University in the field of Oriental research. We do 
not want any expensive apparatus. We only want brains, a quiet place to 
work in and a few books and manuscripts within our reach. All this means 
very little cost; but it does mean some organisation. This country is subject 
to such ravages of fire and water that each year we are losing in the shape 
of manuscripts burnt or washed or crumbled away an amount of treasure 
which could never be replaced in the future even at the expenditure of 
millions of rupees; and the callousness that the public displays towards 
this would be appalling anywhere else except in this unfortunate country. 
But for purposes of research we have still got in various places quite decent 
collections of manuscripts; for instance, at Calcutta and Benares in Northern 
India, in Baroda, Poona, Mysore Madras and Travancore in the West and 
in the South. So that what we need is only the organising of research and 
the providing of facilities for students who are eager to carry on research, 
in the way of proximity to one or the other of these collections. Perhaps we 
shall head a few decent scholarships; but even these scholarships need not 
be half so extra vagant as those that are given annually as scholarships for 
study abroad. 


Reverting to the question of manuscripts, it is nothing short of criminal 
to neglect them any longer, Hitherto only sporadic attempts have been made 
to explore this treasure. Under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
a systematic search for manuscripts was made during the last century; the 
same was done also to a limited extent in certain other provinces. But for 
some unaccountable reason this work was not continued. Till recently, 
we had a very well-organised Department of Manuscripts-search in this 
Presidency of Madras, and all this search has brought to our knowledge 
the existence of manuscript-material which should have proved enough to 
encourage us in carrying on more detailed and more strenuous search for 
this treasure. But here again evil fate seems to have overtaken us even in 
Madras where excellent work was done under the guidance of my esteemed 
friends Professors Rangacharya and Kuppuswami Sastri, something seems to 
have happened to the grant, which consisted, I believe, of the paltry sum of 
Rs. 17,000; at least such is the idea brought to our minds by the fact that we 
have, of late, not been receiv ing the red books that we used to receive from 
the Curator of the Oriental Manuscripts Library. I hope the discontinuance of 
the issue of those welcome red volumes has been due to causes other than the 
stopping of the grant. We have to bear in mind that every day thousands of 
manuscripts are crumbling to pieces and are being lost past recovery. Bihar 
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very half-heartedly. When Madras was doing such splendid work for the 
sum of Rs. 17,000, I think, if all the Provincial Governments could make up 
their minds to spend among them a lakh of rupees for this work, incalculable 
good would result to Oriental scholar ship. Is a lakh of rupees too much for 
this purpose? These manuscripts may be nothing more than rubbish in the 
eyes of our modernists; but even the most rabid modernist will not deny 
that if the ancient history of India, political, religious and literary, can be 
reconstructed on more logical lines than hitherto has been the case, it can 
be only be by the judicious use of these manuscripts. 


Each scholar that we are sending out to Europe for the higher study of 
the Oriental languages is costing the country about Rs. 4,000 a year and yet 
we are throwing away the very material upon which the talents of these 
scholars could be utilised and tbe expenditure justified. A lakh of rupees a 
year cannot be regarded as too much even by the most rigid economist, when 
it is distributed over all our ten Universities; it works out at the rate of Rs. 
10,000 a University, which is less than what it pays for one Professer; and yet 
what is it that is at stake? We are thankful to the Madras Government for the 
action they have recently taken in this matter; in the shape of appointing a 
Committee for the purpose of framing rules for the working of the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, “with a view to providing facilities for the utilisation 
of the manuscripts," as also for the acquisition, preservation, restoration and 
publication of manuscripts." If this newspaper announcement is correct, it 
seems Heaven has already responded to my prayer, and before long we shall 
bear of work being carried on in Madras in right earnest. Is it too much to 
expect that other provinces will follow the lead of Madras ? At least Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa should not lag behind, having as they have rich stores 
of manuscripts within easy reach. 


I feel sure that there can be no two opinions regarding the neces sity of 
organising the work of manuscript-search. But unfortunately the tendency 
of modern public life is such that nothing is done unless it is vociferously 
demanded. I hope our younger scholars will come to our rescue and supply 
this vocal deficiency in our demand for search. 


Now that the matter is going to be considered by a duly-constituted 
Committee, I should like to put forward a few suggestions. Hitherto our 
efforts have tended towards preparing a catalogue of the manuscripts found. 
Not much serious attempt seems to have been made towards acquiring the 
manuscripts either by purchase or by transcript. Catalogues of manuscripts 
are very valuable so far as they go; but they do not stop the real danger. 
They inform umefeli efke iste frebrRame'rRelistiseripts at certain 
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places. This information is absolutely essential. But circumstanced as the 
household of the owners of the manuscripts is, there is no knowing that the 
manuscripts could be available in the place where they were catalogued. 
Two instances come to my mind in this connection. In the catalogue of 
manuscripts published by the late Rajendra Lal Mittra we find the notice 
of a manuscript of Brabmatattva samiksa of the great Vacaspati. It is a 
work in the absence of which the author's Bhamati is in places insipid, as 
my revered teacher. the late Gapgadbara Sastri, once remarked. The place 
where this manuscript was found is within thirty miles of my village home 
in Bihar; and yet when I wade enquiries, all my search for the valuable 
manuscript proved futile, though it was made within twenty years of the 
cataloguing. Similarly, in Oppert's catalogue (Vol. II) I found the mention 
of a commentary on the Nyayabbasya, with Sami Dikshit, in a village in the 
Tanjore district. I requested my friend Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri to find out 
for me this manuscript; but I am sorry to say that his efforts proved no more 
successful than mine, and I am afraid that both these manuscripts have been 
irretrievably lost. It is absolutely essential therefore that we should have two 
branches in the department of manuscripts-search—one for making lists and 
another for acquiring manuscripts either by purchase or by transcript—the 
latter in my humble opinion being much the more important of the two. 


While on this subject of manuscript-preservation, I would impress upon 
the scholars interested in this work the necessity of having new transcripts 
made of old manuscripts. I have come across several manuscripts which 
in the mere handling crumble to pieces, so that no use could be made of 
them. Those manuscripts which bear signs of such crambling should without 
any loss of time be transcribed on new paper, so that they may not be 
destroyed. 


What I have said applies not only to Sanskrit manuscripts, but also to 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts; to these latter perhaps with greater force; 
as in this field, so far as my informnation goes, practically nothing has been 
done. Similarly in the domain of vernacular literature, the only serious effort 
of which I have knowledge is that being made by the Government of the 
United Provinces, through the Nagari Pracarini Sabba. I hope however that 
something on the same lines is being done in the South also. 


There is an impression aboard that so much has already been done by 
scholars during the last fifty years or more in the domain of Oriental research 
thatthereis not much work left to be done. This is an entirely wrong idea. My 
friends in the Archrological Department know full well that there are endless 
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Pataliputra has shown what treasure may come to light by such exploration, 
and the sites of most of our ancient capitals have still to be investigated. 
Has not the merest digging of a site in Sindh provided information which 
bids fair to revolutionise all modern conceptions regarding the antiquity 
of Indian civilization. Then again, Meteorology has not been attempted; 
Astronomy has been barely touched. Similarly, Medicine and Chemistry 
have been worked just enough to become inviting subjects of research. In 
Law very little has been done. Dramaturgy and Poetics in general have just 
begun to be studied. In Philosophy much has indeed been done. But very 
much more remains. In Nyaya-Vaisesika and in Purvamimamsa all that 
we have done has been pure spade-work. In the domain of the Kashmirian 
Saiva Philosophy, even spade-work has not been done. On the inter-relation 
of the several philosophical systems, there are many inviting problems still 
unsolved. In fact, the field is 80 vast that one feels staggered when one finds 
the handful of men that there are who could do the work. 


In the field of Arabic and Persian studies also, I feel sure, there must be 
many problems waiting for solution at the bands of indigenous scholars. 


Next to the preservation of manuscripts comes the question of their 
publication. Much is being done already in this field. All honour to 
the Bibliotheca Indica, Trivandrum, Baroda, Kashmir, Vanivilasa and 
Chaukhamba series for their admirable work. All that is needed in this 
department of our activity is a little more co-ordination and advertisement; 
this alone could save us from duplication and waste of labour and money. 
In this connection I would suggest that this Conference may publish under 
its auspices a "book bulletin " once a year, which should mention the names, 
prices and publishers of every printed book in and relating to the subjects 
within its purview. This can be done easily enough with the help of the 
several local Government gazettes, which publish complete list of all the 
books printed in the respective provinces. The first issue of the bulletin 
will involve more labour; as old files of the provincial gazettes will have 
to be ran sacked. But after the first issue, it would be comparatively easy. 
For the first issue it will be necessary to enlist the services of men at every 
provincial capital where the files of the gazettes would be easily available. For 
subsequent issues, if application were made to the provincial governments 
to send to the Conference Office a copy of the gazettes, I hope the request 
would not be refused; and the list could be compiled in our central office. 


At present we do not know what works have been printed; much less 


do we know what works are in course of publication; and we are seriously 
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handicapped for want of this information. Authors could also publish in this 
bulletin previous announcements of the work on which they are engaged. 


The above plan will do for books published in India. As regards those 
published outside India, I think a fairly complete list could be compiled 
with the help of the volumes of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, the Z. D. M. G., and other 
representative journals. 


While laying stress upon research and modern methods of study let us 
not neglect the indigenous Pandits and Maulvis. People of Madras do not 
need to be told how valuable our Sastris of the old school are. Having myself 
been brought up under that school, I know the value of their discipline. 
But I daresay even people who have been more fortunate than myself in 
their sources of inspiration will not be loath to admit that the Sastri and the 
Maulvi occupy a very important place in the scheme of Oriental study. How 
ever much we may advance in the field of modern research, the Sastri and 
the Maulvi must continue to be indispensable. Without these store houses 
of learning in our midst, we would be nowhere in the field of even purely 
modern studies. If outsiders still look up to this country with deep respect it 
is by virtue of our Sastris and Maulvis. Let us cherish them in their purity. I 
am referring to this subject on the present occasion not because people do not 
realize the value of the old type of scholars, but because there is a danger of 
their best qualities disappearing under the reforms through which they are 
being forced. I am referring to the introduction of examinations for Pandits 
and Maulvis. Examinations are all right in their way; they are very good 
stimulants; but like all stimulants they are radically deleterious and harmful. 
We, modern scholars, have suffered in the past from examinations which 
have arrogated to themselves the position of masters, though they ought 
to have remained as slaves. We read and work for passing examinations, 
and the passing of examinations bas become our parama-purusartha. We 
know full well that for passing an exainination no depth of scholarship 
is necessary. In fact, it would not be far from the truth to assert that for 
this purpose, according to the modern system, it is not necessary to know 
the subject of examination at all. I know from my experience at Benares 
that the depth of scholarship for which the older Pandits were famous has 
all but disappeared during the last 20 or 25 years under the stress of the 
examination system. Like our University Graduates, the indigenous Pandit 
or Maulvi also has come to look upon the obtaining of a degree as the be- 
all and end-all of life, and once he has obtained a degree he feels that he 
need not do argc-nkrejumd KietathesridigenavyRasyeteameewoas that the man 
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continued his studies as long as he found any one able to teach him. Pandits 
like Gangadhara Sastri and Sivakumara Misra, I know, used to read with 
their Guru Bala Shastri even after they had obtained professorships at the 
best Pathasalas in Benares, so long as that Guru was alive. And what was 
it that gave depth to the scholarship of these Pandits? I have seen them 
working at a single sentence of an important text-book for hours together, 
examining and discussing and dissecting it ad infinitum. It was in this way 
that they worked through all the important text-books. You may say this 
was waste of time. True, if the acquiring of some smattering is the aim of 
our life, such thorough study would be a waste of time. But what was it that 
was gained by this thorough study? No modern scholar can claim to have 
that knowledge of his subject which these Pandits had and that was due 
to the thorough specialisation to which I have referred. Even the modern 
scholar will admit that real scholarship begins to be acquired only after 
one has passed his examinations, —when alone he is able to put forth that 
concentrated effort which is essential for specialisation. 


I would beseech you, gentlemen—at least those of you who are in power 
in this department—not to try to modernize the Pandit or the Maulvi. If 
you modernise him, he will disappear. He does not possess perhaps the 
wide outlook of the modern scholar; but be more than makes up for that 
by his depth of learning. His outlook you cannot enlarge, at least to the 
extent of benefiting him. Why then make an attempt to deprive him of 
his distinguishing characteristics,—characteristics by which alone he has 
in the past commanded respect and whereby he can command respect in 
the future? 


There is one more point to which I would invite your attention. On 
this subject I speak with diffidence, as I have not been a properly trained 
researcher myself. In the course of my studies I have found that the time has 
now arrived for a revision of what one may call the 'canons of research.' What 
isin my mind will be made clear by means of an example. It has been found 
that Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhasya criticises the nihilistic doctrine. From 
this learned scholars have deduced the conclusion that this writer lived after 
Nagarjuna whose work happens to be the oldest exponent of that doctrine 
that we can find at present. Is this a valid deduction ? Is it not possible that 
other writers might have dealt with the subject before Nagarjuna ? Are not 
traces of the doctrine found in the teachings of the great Buddha himself ? 
At best the said inference could be regarded as mere presumption;—and a 
very doubtful presumption at that. Similarly, if the Brabmasutra happens 
to contain a refutatigmintitine atin Radlkeoryyátis eomelaciedithat it must have 
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been written after Kanada the expounder of that theory, Similar instances 
may be multiplied. In fact in a general way it seems to have been accepted 
almost as an axiom that a work which either criti cises or refers to Buddhistic 
doctrines must be relegated to the post Buddhistic age: and yet we have the 
authority of the great Buddha himself to the effect that he never propounded 
any new philosophical doctrines; he simply put the doctrines already in the 
air during his time in a new setting. 


Another example : the Vedic texts that speak of castes are relegated to a 
period when the Aryans are believed to have come to the Punjab from the 
North-West; and it is said that when they came to the Punjab there arose 
the need for the division of functions on which the caste system is said to be 
primarily based. One feels justified in putting the question : Could not the 
need for this division of functions arise before the Aryans entered India ? 
Was there anything in the atmosphere of this country which created the 
need for this division ? 


Thisleads meon to the question of the interpretation of ancient documents. 
It will not be new to any scholar here present that from the most ancient 
times there has been very little unbiased study of our older texts. From the 
oldest Bhasyakaras, up to our own day, we find that a writer, before he 
takes up a text for study or annotation, has made up his mind as to what 
the text contains; and it is only after this that he begins to study it. This 
procedure has led to the inevitable result that every interpreter has distorted 
and twisted the ancient texts into which he had to read a meaning which 
perhaps they were never meant to convey. This may have been excusable 
in the case of the old writers like the great Sankaracarya, who were avowed 
propagandists; but there can be no justification for such a thing in the case 
of the present generation of writers, specially those who set themselves up 
as unbiased researchers after truth. This is the danger against which I woud 
warn our younger scholars. Whenever they take up any ancient document 
for examination, they should remove from their minds the impressions that 
they may have derived from other sources on that subject. The Brahma 
sutras, in fact all the more important philosophical Sutras, have still got to 
be studied in this spirit, and I feel sure that a researcher who carries on this 
study will be amply rewarded for his troubles by the results he will achieve, 
which will be striking in more than one respect. 


There is an impression abroad that this Conference is intended for only 
antiquated fossils, who spend their time in lifeless, dry and dull subjects, 
which have, and should have, no interest for the modern Indian. It is true that 
the classical larfgud Ses eken sy lee smg P patio fermi düemtion; it is also true 
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that there is much scope for research in the ancient language and literature 
of the East. But I feel sure I am voicing your sentiments when I say that it is 
equally our aim to endeavour to promote and encourage higher work in the 
modern languages of India. The classical languages must inevitably be for 
the learned few; the people at large can be raised and elevated, and can feel 
the live influence of literature and learning, only through the vernaculars. 
There is no truth in the belief entertained by some people that vernacular 
researches are on a lower level, that they demand inferior attainments and 
weaker equipwent, that they are for the ignorant many and not for the erudite 
scholar. The history of many of these literatures has yet to be written; the 
origin and development of these languages have yet to be traced. 


There is & rich harvest for the earnest reaper, and the man who sets 
his band to this task will be engaging in work that will call forth much 
industry, patient study, careful sifting of details, and considerable literary 
judgment. The exact relation between Urdu and Brajabhasa, for example, 
has still to be settled; the connection between Maithili and Bengali is another 
subject of study; the mutual interaction of Aryan and Dravidian languages, 
acritical and philological examination of the numerous dialects of the South, 
the influence of the time-spirit on the literature of these languages, the 
importance of vernacular bardic literature in historical investigations—all 
this is still awaiting attention. On your behalf I extend to all workers in this 
field a warm welcome and assure them that their labours are being watched 
with sympathy by those who spend their time poring over old, forgotten, 
far-off things. 


To the present audience, consisting as it does mainly of the residents of 
the Madras Presidency, all this may sound superfluous, because every one 
knows that in this Presidency, the languages of the people have received 
attention, at any rate they have not been relegated by earnest scholars to a 
lower level; some of our best Madrasi scholars have devoted their serious 
attention to the study of these languages. My remarks are intended for North 
India where we are still labouring under the misconception that there is 
no scope for higher research in the Indian Vernaculars. It is to remove this 
misconception that I have had to make the above remarks. 


This, gentlemen, is all that I had to say; and it is my fervent hope that 
before we disperse we shall have taken practical steps towards the meeting 
of the needs that I have set forth above. I shall regard myself as amply 
rewarded if my appeal helps to bring to light, or to preserve, manuscript 
treasures, to rally together bands of earnest scholars devoted .to Oriental 
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Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies And Gentlemen, 


I beg to thank you very much for electing me the President of this Fourth 
Oriental Conference. I had the pleasure of attending all the three preceding 
conferences, at Poona, Calcutta and Madras, and, when I remember 
that those Conferences had, as their Presidents, scholars like the late Sir 
Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar of Poona, Prof. Sylvain Lévi of the Institute 
of France, and Dr. Ganganatha Jha, the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of this city where we have met, I feel honoured in being 
called upon to sit on the chair worthily occupied by these eminent scholars. 
This honour of being chosen as the President, out of hundreds of capable 
scholars of the country—a country as great as a continent—is, as said by 
my last predecessor, Dr. Ganganatha Jha, “the highest that can be obtained 
by an Oriental scholar”; and so, I appreciate it. I beg to assure you, that I 
always like to look at honours, not only as honours, but also as further calls 
for duty and responsibility. Privileges and responsibilities, both, must go 
together with honours. So, I feel, that it is my duty, not only to carry on 
well the traditions always attached to such Presidential chairs, but also, 
after retiring from the chair, to continue to work in the cause of Oriental 
learning and to advance it. 


We all mourn the loss, caused, since we last met at Madras, by the death 
of our first President, Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. Indian scholarship 
because the loss caused by the death of this eminent Indian scholar, on 14th 
August 1925. I remember to-day with pleasure and gratitude, the few words 
he mentioned in his first Presidential address about any humble literary 
work. I was a pupil at the Elphinstone College, when he acted there as the 
Professor of Sanskrit. Though not his shisya, my second language being 


Persian, I lookeg-te lige with regeeckas 9७१४080 agithigeverence as to a 
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guru. Our Iranian books speak of great men as possessing kharenangh (P.), 
which is a peculiar kind of glory or halo or light on their face. I remember 
as a fresh man at the college, being affected by his dignified look shedding 
the light of intelligence and virtue; and we all know, what brilliant light he 
has thrown on the path of Oriental Studies. Let us remmeber piously at this 
gathering his Holy Spirit in the words of our old Iranian form of homage : 


Vuedhya-paiti Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar aidar Yac ban anosheh-ravan 
rundni 


अमृतात्मा आत्मिभूतः रामकृष्ण ' 
गोपाल्‌ भांडारकर अत्र समायात्‌ 


May the spirit of the immortal-souled Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
be remembered here. 


Hamazor fróhar-i Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar bad, awa hama 
frohar-i (lanakan danesh-rainidaran danesh-padiraftaran hirvadan havashtan 
kherdmandan nek-kerdan va veban va frarunan bad. 

Translation.—May (our thoughts) be in unison with the holy spirit of 
Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, and with the spirits of all those who are 
wise, who are teachers of learning, who advance learning, who accept 
learning, who are teachers and who are learners, who are possessors of 
wisdom, who practise virtue, and who are good and honest. 


After referring with sorrow to the loss of our first President, let me 
turn with pleasure to a message from our second President, Prof. Sylvain 
Lévi of the Institute of France. When I informed him about my proposed 
appointment as your President, he, after congratulating me as his confrére in 
the Presidentship, thus wrote to me:— "When you deliver your Presidential 
address you may remind the members of the Conference of my lasting 
gratitude for an honour which gave me so much pleasure, as being granted 
by my सगोत्र, I mean the gotra of Sarasvati.” This message of a member of 
our Sarasvati gotra in the far West seems, by coincidence, to be, as it were, 
an appropriate message in this city of Prayoga (प्रयोग), which is held to be 
sacred, as a confluence of the Ganga, Jamna, and the invisible Sarasvati. 
This Conference, at this confluence of the above sacred rivers of India, is a 
proper rendezvous for the thoughts of the sagotras of the West and of the 
East. At this Prayanga, we all have met to offer the prayaga, the sacrifice, of 
our literary work to our Sarasvati mata. We look to many Oriental scholars 
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of the West as our sagotras. But Prof. Lévi, like his confrére, Prof. Émile 
Senart, and some others, had been long in our country and had drunk with 
us, here, in the country, the sweet milk from the breast of the Sarasvati 
mata. So, his message of rememberance and gratitude is doubly welcome 
to us. I need not tell you, that we of the East have every reason to be proud 
of having scholars like Dr. Sylvain Lévi as members of our gotra. They are 
members, to whom, in turn, our gratitude is due for all that they have done 
for a number of years to advance the cause of the Sarasvati gotra. We all 
have our gotras and we all think one thing or another of the superiority, 
or of this or that characteristic, of our gotras, but the gotra, to which he has 
so kindly and gratefully referred, is the gotra of gotras, to which we all are 
glad to belong. Scholars like Dr. Lévi add to the कीर्ति (kirti), to the glory of 
our gotra. Let us send to him our good thoughts and words, and thank him 
for his kind message of fraternity; and, at the same time, let us all pray that 
God may help him and his confréres of the West, and us and our confréres 
of the East, to be worthy and dutiful sons of the Sarasvati gotra. 


This kind message from a confrére of the West leads us to think of the 
past and of the future of our Oriental studies and to take a retrospective view 
of the help given to us by Western scholars and of the prospective view of 
what we, ourselves, should do now. 


When we take a retrospective view of the advancement of our Oriental 
studies, two names prominently stand forth before us, as those of two great 
scholars of the West, who advanced, what we may call, the modern Western 
method of Oriental studies. These names are those of that great French 
traveller-scholar, Anquetil Du Perron, and William Jones. Of these two 
names, the name of Anquetil Du Perron has been very properly associated 
with Iranian studies by Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar in his Presidential 
address at the first Oriental Conference. The name of William Jones is well 
associated with Indian studies. But, in this connection, I think, sufficient 
justice is not done to Anquetil. When Indian students think of the question 
of the modern l'evival of Oriental learning, their thoughts go to William 
Jones (1746—1794), who, landing at Calcutta in 1783, laid the foundation of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784. Now, I think, that, though all honour is 
due to Sir William Jones for founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal and thus 
commencing, as it were, the modern revival of Oriental studies, we must not 
stop short at his name. I think, some credit is due to Anquetil Du Perron also 
for introducing, not only Iranian studies, but also Indian studies in Europe. 
Anquetil's influence upon the study of Indian literature was both indirect 
and direct. Hisdhreeaviolgmesiotstaesdendvdagsktanaenddnistother writings in 
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the literary Journals of his country drew the attention of Western scholars 
to India and Indian literature. 


I think, it was Anquetil Du Perron who indirectly drew the attention 
of William Jones to India and to Indian languages. Williain Jones (born in 
1746) had a taste for Oriental studies, when at Harrows and, later on, at 
Oxford. But, that Oriental turn was towards Persian, Arabic and Hebrew. 
He was a youth of 25 years of age, when Anquetil published his Zend-Avesta 
in three volumes in 1771. Anquetil had, in his first volume, made an attack 
upon some Oxford scholars. Young William Jones was, as said by another 
French savant, “wounded to the quick by the scornful tone adopted by 
Anquetil towards Hyde and some other English scholars." The result was, 
that William Jones wrote a strong letter in French to Anquetil, running down, 
not only Anquetil but also the Zend-Avesta. " The Zend-Avesta suffered for 
the fault of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil."! Of course Anquetil's 
translation of the Avesta, was based mostly on its Pahlavi rendering of later 
times and was much crude. It had, what is termed, an "outlandish garb. ue 
So, William Jones thought that Anquetil was duped by the Parsee priests 
of Surat, who miglit have passed on to him books which could not be the 
books of a great sage of olden times like Zoroaster. European scholars at 
the time got divided into two camps—one siding with William Jones and 
another with Anquetil. Among the former, one was a German scholar named 
Meiners. He, in his criticism is said to have struck a new chord. He referred 
to some ideas in the Zend-Avesta of Anquetil which resembled those of the 
Brahmins on the one hand and those of the Mahomedans of the other. As 
to the first, the similarity of the ideas in the Avesta with those in the Vedas, 
many Hindu scholars are I aware of. Meiners saw in this similarity “a proof 
that Parsiisin is a medley of Brahmanical and Musulman tales. ^? Meiners 
presented this view, but it was left to other scholars to work out this point 
further. As said by Prof. Darmesteter, “Modern scholarship, starting from 
the same point came to that two-fold conclusion, that on the one hand, 
Parsiism was one of the two elements out of which Mahommed formed his 
religion, and, on the other hand, that the old religions of India and Persia 
flowed from a common source."? Thus, we see that Anquetil Du Perron's 
work in the field of Zend Avesta drew the attention of scholars to the study 
of Indian languages and Indian literature. I think, it was this attention that 
drew William Jones to India. He thought of coming to India for higher 

1. Prof. Darinesteter, S.B.E., vol. IV, Introd. 1, 1st ed.. 1). xv. 

2. Ibid., p. xvi. 
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studies, not only in his first favourite line of Persian and Arabic, but also in 
Indian languages and literature. The fact, that William Jones came to India 
on duty, with the special view of further studies, is proved by the fact that 
very shortly after his landing at Calcutta he moved the question of founding 
a Society. 


As an instance of Anquetil Du Perron's direct influence upon the cause 
of Indian literature, we may refer to the very first volume of his Zend- Avesta 
which contains what he calls "Discours Préliminaire,” i.e., Preliminary 
Discourse. Itis a volume of more than 500 pages. It treats more of India and 
the Indians than of Persia and Persians. I had the pleasure of finding, from 
Colombo in Ceylon, a set of his three volumes, which belonged to his own 
library and which he had embellished with further notes on margin, and 
to which he had attached some original letters received by him from some 
scholars of Europe. The Notes and Letters in this valuable set of his rolumes 
lead us to sec that his work had drawn the attention of several scholars.” 
Again, he is said to have drawn the attention of Western scholars to India by 
his other works like " Legislation Orientale" (1778). "Recherches Historiques 
et Géographiques sur I'Inde”(1786). But his most important work was the 
"Oupnek hat" or the Upanishads. Anquetil had studied the Upanishads, 
not from the original, but from their rendering in Persian. The Upanishads 
were one of the many Sanskrit works translated into Persian, in the times 
of the Mogul Emperors." In 1801, he published a Latin translation from the 
Persian rendering of the original Sanskrit. The translation is said to have 
proved very instructive to that great German philosopher Schopenhauer 
(1788-1860), who is said to have been much influenced by its teachings. He 
said "In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as 
that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of in life, it will be the solace 
of my death ut Anquetil has finished his above Preliminary Discourse with 
the following words, drawing the attention of scholars to India : "L'Inde 
est une contrée fertile, qui offrira toujours au vrai scavant, méme au simple 
Curicux, une Moisson abondante d'objets de recherches également utiles et 





1. Vde my Paper before the B.B.R.A. Society, entitled “Anquctil Du Perron of Paris. India 
as seen by him (1755-60)”. J.B.B.R. 4.S., Vol XXIV, pp. 313-81. 

2. Vide my Paper " A few Notes on Anquetil Du Perron's own copy of his Zend Avesta, 
l'Ouvrage de Zoroastre recently discovered in Colombo," read before the B. B. R. A. 
Society on 20th July 1924. Vide the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 5, 
pp. 59-118. 
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intéressantes." (India isa fertile country which always offers to a true savant 
as well as to a simple inquisitive person, an abundant harvest of objects for 
research, equally useful and interesting.) Thus, Anquetil Du Perron, by his 
words and works, drew the attention of Western scholars to India and had 
a hand, in bringing about the revival of Indian studies. 


So, the names of both Anquetil Du Perron and William Jones may go 
together in our recognition and appreciation. 


After the work and discoveries of these two scholars— one English and 
another French—critical studies of Oriental literatures spread in Europe. 
Germany joined England and France. There began what is called “the Oriental 
Move ment" in Germany. In this connection, I will draw the attention of those 
Indian scholars, whose attention is not already drawn, to a very interesting 
and instructive monograph entitled “The Influence of India and Persia on the 
Poetry of Germany " by Dr. F. J. Remy.” As this excellent brief monograph 
shows, the Oriental Movement was in the direction of both, Persian literature 
and Indian literature. The Persian Gulestan and Bostan of Sadi and the Divan 
of Hafiz were familiarized in Europe. So were the Sanskrit Hitopadesha and 
the Bhagvat Gita. Of all the poets, who familiarized some of the gems of 
Oriental literature, we, Parsees, are interested in a poem of Goethe, who is 
properly spoken of as the German Hafiz, because, in his West-Ostliche Divan 
written somewhat on a model of the Divan-i-Hafiz, he has included a nameh 
or a book called Parsi-nameh or Buch des Parsen (The Book of the Parsees), It 
is said that the time of the two brother poets, the Schlegel brothers—Friedrich 
Schlegel and August Wilhelm Schlegel—was" the period of the foundation 
of Sanskrit philosophy in Germany. English statesmanship had completed 
the material conquest of India, German scholarship now began to join in 
the spiritual conquest of the country.” Friedrich Schlegel's book Weisheit 
der Inders,” i.e., “The Wisdom of the Indians" is said to have familiarized 
the German-knowing people of Europe with some chosen gems from the 
Mahabharata. Ramayana and the writings of Manu. Later on, Denmark and 
then other countries joined the Oriental movement. 


Let us hope that the East may continue to draw the West, not for territorial 
conquest as in the past, but for mutual intellectual and spiritual advantage. 
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In this connection, Iam reminded of the Proceedings of the Société Asiatique 
of Paris which celebrated its centenary about four years ago. I was pleased to 
read in the reports of the Proceedings, the following views of two Western 
scholars who had visited our country. Prof. Lanman of America said, that 
the lessons which the East gave to the West were : (a) "La vie simple, (b) la 
moderation de desirs, (c) l'apaisement de l'esprit, (d) et par dessus tout la 
recherche de Dieu et le sentiment de l'immanence divine."! [(a) simple life, 
(b) modoration of desires, (c) peace of mind, (d) and, above all, the search of 
God and the sentiment of divine immanence.) Dr. F. W. Thomas of England 
said: "In Asia, Pp of Europe might discover unsuspected secrets of 
their own past...... The traces left by the passage of humanity are as indelible 
as those of Natural forces.” May God grant that, sentiments like these may 
continue to bring the East and the West into closer contact. 


Having thrown a brief retrespective glance on the past, let us cast a 
hopeful eye towards the future. We foresee a brilliant future. During the past 
few years we have seen the foundation of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute at Poona, the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute at Bombay, the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society at Patna, the Mythical Society at Bangalore. The 
work of these and such other Societies augurs well for the future. As the 
Present has rested upon the Past, so will the Future rest upon the Present. 
Let us pass on to the Future, not only the good which we have inherited 
from the Past, but also something good from ourselves. 


In this connection, let me say here a few words on the coming great 
work of the Mahabharata which the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
of Poona has undertaken from 1919 when we first met at Poona. The work 
of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Institute is, to use our Gujrati word, 
really महाभारत (Mahabharat), i.e., great, stupendous. Prof. Max Müller once 
said: "Iexpect the time will come, when every educated native will be'proud 
of his Mahabharata and Ramayana as Germans are of their Nibelunge,* and 
Greeks, even modern (treeks, of their Homer.” Max Muller's mention of 
Homer in connection with the Mahabharata reminds me of the fact that the 
Mahabharata seems to have been known to the Western world from the very 
first century after Christ. Dio Chrysontonius, one of the patristic writers, 
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who flourished in the first century A. C. (about 50—-117), is believed to 
have referred to the Mahabharata, when, in one of his writings on Homer, 
he said : "Even among the Indians, they say, Homer's poetry is sung, having 
been translated by them into their own dialect and tongue." He added "The 
Indians are well acquainted with the sufferings of Priam, the lamentations 
and wails of Andromache and Hecuba and the prowess of Achilles and 
Hector.” Again, Philostratus a great Greek sophist (to born about 170 or 180 
A. C.), who is well-known as the writer of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, is 
said to have spoken of larchus (perhaps Vyasa), a Hindu sage, as knowing 
the works of Homer. This Apollonius was, as it were, a Greek yogi, who 
abstained from wine and flesh and put on simple linen, went bare footed, 
allowed long hair to grow on his head and slept on bare ground without any 
bedding. He is said to have travelled into Persia and India. This reference 
also is a reference to some episodes of the Mahabharata. 


Let us pray, that the time, expected by Max Muller Bhat, as said above, 
may soon come, and let us look at the work that is being done at Poona, 
as the work bringing about the expected time. The Institute will add a 
beautiful laurel to its cap, if it carries this great work to a successful end. 
Indian scholars, should consider it their pious duty to do all they can to see 
the work successfully through. The work was well begun by Mr. Utgirkar 
and it has been now right seriously launched for its destination under the 
very able captainship of Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar, a scholar who has drunk, 
and drunk well, at the founts of both, the Eastern and Western centres 
of learning. His efficient editorship and secretaryship, ably helped by an 
Editorial Board, consisting of scholars like Prof. Rajvade, Fr. Zimmermann, 
Dr. V. M. Paranjpye, Mr. N. B. Utgirkar and Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Bar.-at-Law, are 
a guarantee for the success of the work. Buta liearty co-operation is necessary 
from all Indian scholars who are in a position to help the work. The success 
of the work will chiefly lie in the correctness of the text; and, to secure that 
end, all Indian scholars should co-operate. What is most essentially wanted 
is the supply of old manuscripts for the purpose of collation. Indian scholars 
should co-operate in collecting MSS., examining them, and sending them to 
the Bhandarkar Institute. They will be doing well, if they, not only collect the 
MSS. and send them to Poona, but if they also do some preliminary work 
of first examining the MSS. which they send and preparing notes which 
may somewhat facilitate the work at the head-quarters. It is a monumental 
work and it requires monumental help from all the four corners of India, 
not only of India, but also of other parts of the world where old MSS. have 
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gone. I think it will be well if somebody is deputed to visit the libraries of 
Europe for this purpose. 


In this connection, I beg to appeal to all the Native States of India to 
lend their support their financial support and their intellectual support. It is 
with some regret that I learn, that in the case of some States possessing some 
valuable MSS., there is much of official references from one department to 
another. This may, or may not, be due to a want of proper appreciation of 
the greatness of the work. But I think a word or two from their Highnesses at 
the heads of theStates to the Departinental heads will be welcome. Our sva- 
deshiism must be most essentially sought in the field of Indian literature. We 
have been, for years, looking much to the West, and we are much indebted to 
the West for all that it has hitherto done. But, we must not continue to look to 
the West, folding our hands. Does not India think, that it will redound to its 
credit, if it does not wait for Europe or America to issue a good authenticated 
edition of its great Epic, but does the work itself? 


Our old Indian tradition is thatShri, the goddess of wealth, and Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning, should stand by the side of one another. Here, in 
the - case of this Monumental work, the above Editorial Board of the learned 
worshippers of Sarasvati, turn to the sister goddess Shri, and pray, that she 
may ask her devotees to lay their offerings of wealth on the threshold of the 
temple of Sarasvati. Financial help from the Native States and Philostratus 
a great Greek sophist (to born about 170 or 180 A. C.), who is well-known 
as the writer of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, is said to have spoken of 
larchus (perhaps Vyasa), a Hindu sage, as knowing the works of Homer. 
This Apollonius was, as it were, a Greek yogi, who abstained from wine and 
flesh and put on simple linen, went bare footed, allowed long hair to grow 
on his head and slept on bare ground without any bedding. He is said to 
have travelled into Persia and India. This reference also is a reference to 
some episodes of the Mahabharata. 


Let us pray, that the time, expected by Max Muller Bhat, as said above, 
may soon come, and let us look at the work that is being done at Poona, 
as the work bringing about the expected time. The Institute will add a 
beautiful laurel to its cap, if it carries this great work to a successful end. 
Indian scholars, should consider it their pious duty to do all they can to see 
the work successfully through. The work was well begun by Mr. Utgikar 
and it has been now right seriously launched for its destination under the 
very able captainship of Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar, a scholar who has drunk, 
and drunk well, at the founts of both, the Eastern and Western centres 
of learning. HiS'efffeqékteee Feidshipesiai d nivesotRey'shtgleabty helped by an 
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Editorial Board, consisting of scholars like Prof. Rajvade, Fr. Zimmermann, 
Dr. V. M. Paranjpye, Jr. N. B. Utgikar and Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Bar.-at-Law, area 
guarantee for the success of the work. But a hearty co-operation is necessary 
from all Indian scholars who are in a position to help the work. The success 
of the work will chiefly lie in the correct ness of the text; and, to secure that 
end, all Indian scholars should co-operate. What is most essentially wanted 
is the supply of old manuscripts for the purpose of collation. Indian scholars 
should co-operate in collecting MSS., examining them, and sending them to 
the Bhandarkar Institute. They will be doing well, if they, not only collect the 
MSS. and send them to Poona, but if they also do some preliminary work 
of first examining the MSS. which they send and preparing notes which 
may somewhat facilitate the work at the head-quarters. It is a monumental 
work and it requires monumental help from all the four corners of India, 
not only of India, but also of other parts of the world where old MSS. have 
gone. I think it will be well if somebody is deputed to visit the libraries of 
Europe for this purpose. 


In this connection, I beg to appeal to all the Native States of India to lend 
their support—their financial support and their intellectual support. It is 
with some regret that I learn, that in the case of some States possessing some 
valuable MSS., there is much of official references from one department to 
another. This may, or may not, be due to a want of proper appreciation of 
the greatness of the work. But I think a word or two from their Highnesses at 
the heads of the States to the Departmental heads will be welcome. Our sva- 
desh"ism must be most essentially sought in the field of Indian literature. We 
have been, for years, looking much to the West, and we are much indebted to 
the West for all that it has hitherto done. But, we must not continue to look to 
the West, folding our hands. Does not India think, that it will redound to its 
credit, if it does not wait for Europe or America to issue a good authenticated 
edition of its great Epic, but does the work itself ? 


Our old Indian tradition is thatShri, the goddess of wealth, and Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning, should stand by the side of one another. Here, in 
the - case of this Monumental work, the above Editorial Board of the learned 
worshippers of Sarasvati, turn to the sister goddess Shri, and pray, that 
she may ask her devotees to lay their offerings of wealth on the threshold 
of the temple of Sarasvati. Financial help from the Native States and rich 
nobility and gentry will be much welcome to the Editorial Board. It is an 
act of punya (पुण्य), an act of meritoriousness, to feed the physically poor. 
Itis equally an act of punya to feed the mind of those who are intellectually 
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poor. It is such beautiful epics that help greatly the intellectual feeding of 
the intellectually poor. 


The Editorial Board lately formed, as said above, at Poona, reminds me 
of an Editorial Board formed by king Akbar for the Mahabharata. Akbar 
seems to have taken a view, somewhat similar to that of Max Muller, that 
all Indians should be proud of the Mahabharata and know something of 
it. So, he seems to have thought of bringing its contents within the reach 
of his Persian-speaking subjects. Abu Fazl and Badaoni give us a good 
account of Akbar's fondness for that book of books of the Hindus, which 
he named Razm-nameh (c »3 > ०) )) i.e., the "Book of Wars." Abu Fazl has 
along diggertation on the learning of India luliwydio wils). (c 4 2» ०_)_) He 
describes the nine schools of philosophy (c x + ०) )) and then, under the 
heading of karma, refers to the Mahabharata. Now we learn from Abu Fazl's 
Ain-i-Akbari and Badaoni's Muntakhab-ut Tawarikhi, that Akbar had, as 
it were, formed an Editorial Board of the following learned members of his 
Court to translate the Mahabharat in Persian : Naqib Khan, Maulana Abdul 
Qadir Badaoni, Shaikh Sultan of Thaneswar, Mulla Sheri and Shaikh Faizi. 
The work was divided among them and the noble king himself, as it were, 
presided and encouraged them by his personal attendance and sympathy 
at their sittings. All of the above court-scholars, except one, did not know 
Sanskrit well.So, they were given the assistance of some learned Pandits. The 
Pandits explained, and they rendered the text into Persian. Akbar himself at 
times, explained to the translators, how to render the Pandits' version into 
Persian. They were at work continuously for at least four years in this great 
undertaking, of which one of the Editors said : 


C 2 3० » JE) J IG el) esl esol De 
1.९., I render into modern language, the knowledge of ten thousand 
years. 


I have referred to this subject of Akbar's laudable efforts with a view 
to appeal to you, my brother-scholars, to help in this great work which has 
been so well appreciated by personages like Akbar and Max Müller. ! Iranian 
scholars are also interested in the Mahabharata as some of its episodes are 
similar to those of the Shah-nameh of Firdousi. Their Shah-nameh is, as 
it were, their Mahabharata of Persia. It is said that Akbar's attention was 
directed to the Mahabharata when he was once hearing the reading of the 
Shah-nameh. 





1. For a detailed account of Akbar's movement for a translation of Mahabharata, vide 
my Paper "King. Ak arand the Persian Trans lation of Sanskrit Books” before the First 
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At the present Editorial Board we have no Akbar to preside. But, in the 
present Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, we have a high-minded and 
sympathetic representative of our King-Emperor who occupies at present the 
Indian throne of Akbar. His Excellency's sympathy towards the work of the 
Institute is well-known. We cannot appeal to him to preside at the meeting 
of the Editorial Board as Akbar did. But we, the children of Sarasvati, can 
look to him as the representative of Shri, as the representative of the Shrimant 
class, to stand by the side of the Mahabharata movement at Poona and give 
itall possible financial help he can. In the meantime, we have the satisfaction 
to know, that another Shrimant, Shrimant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief 
of Aundh, has made a chandlo (चांदलो) or auspicious present of one lac of 
Rupees to wish all good luck to the movement. We are indebted to this 
Shrimant, to this honoured representative of Shrimant, for all his help and 
sympathy. 

After appealing to you for some aid in the cause of the work of the 
Mahabharata, the successful completion of which will augur well for the 
future of our studies, I will draw your attention to a question of general 
interest which requires a closer attention in the future. I beg to suggest that 
we must now have in our studies, what one may term, a "Broader Outlook." 
Now-a-days, we speak of special lines, special branches or special subjects of 
Oriental studies. That is all good. But what I want to say is, that in addition 
to our having our special branches of study, we must try to have side-lights 
on our special branches from all sides. I know that scholars have been doing 
so to some extent. But we must try to do so more. It is well said, that "one 
who knows his own religion alone, does not know it well; one who knows 
his own language alone, does not know it well; one who knows his own 
country alone, does not know it well." Similarly to know one's own special 
subject well, one must have a broader outlook, must try to seek light from 
other sources. He must look, not only to collateral branches of Oriental 
studies, but also to other fields of knowledge. 


For example, I beg to draw the attention of my brother scholars to a 
higher, deeper and broader study of the question of the Iranians in India. 
We know from Indian books—and you my Hindu brethren know this far 
better than myself—that India knew Iran from olden times. On the other 
hand, we know from Iranian books, especially from the Avesta,! that Iran 
knew India from olden times. It is well known, that the Ancient Persians 
had, from the times of Darius the Great, three of whose twelve satrapies 





1. Vide my Paper d n dE in the. Avesta Ee t he Parsees," r Re & cutta on 2nd July, 1913. 
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belonged to India and its frontiers, closer relations with India. Some known 
Mahomedan writers, and among them, Herishta, who is more known to us, 
being an Indian writer, go to times anterior to that of Darius, and say that 
the Iranians had come into contact with India even from the times of the 
Peshdadian and Kayanian dynasties of Persia. Coming to our times, we know 
that thelate Dr. Spooner, whose loss we all bemoan, was one, who, led by his 
excavations at Pataliputra, represented that Iran had come into closer contact 
with India. Some of his views were considered wild and as overshooting the 
mark. But now we find, that some Indian scholars out-spooner Spooner. I 
think the whole question still requires further elucidation. 


We saw above, that the West knew something of the Mahabharata 
from olden times, from the first century. What had led it to know India? 
It was Persia, spoken of as the ante-chamber of the East, that served as an 
intermediary, between the West and India. The literature of Persia itself 
possessed some episodes similar to those of the . Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. For example, there is a similarity between the episode of the 
renunciation of Yudhishthira in the Mahabharata and the episode of the 
renunciation of king Kaikhushru in the Shah-nameh. Both these have a 
somewhat similar parallel in the renunciation of Patriarch Enoch, mentioned 
by Hebrew writers.! Again, as pointed out by Mr. Pallonji B. Desai, there 
is some similarity between the episode of Sita and Ravan in the Rama yana 
and that of Homai and Beh-afrid and Arjagp, in the Shab-nameh. 


It is a fact, that Persia had come into closer contact with India. So, the 
study of Iranian religion, history and literature should, I think, be attended to 
by Indian students to a larger oxtent than at present. In the matter of religion, 
will here draw the attention of my Hindu brethren, to the work, entitled 
“Indo-Iranian Religion" of a Parsee scholar, Mr. Shapurji Kavasji Hodiwala, 
which is introduced with an appreciative Foreword by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Sachidananda Sinha. If some scholars want to read some of the writings 
of the ancient Parsees, as translated into Sanskrit by a Parsee priest who 
lived about 700 years ago, I beg to draw their attention to the work of a ripe 
Parsee scholar, who knew Sanskrit well, the late Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy 
Bharucha. He has, under the auspices of the Trustees of the Funds and 
Properties of the Parsee Panchayat of Bombay, an institution which I have 
the pleasure and honour of serving since these last 331 years, prepared a 
series of seven parts, under the title of “ Collected Sanskrit Writings of the 


1. Vide Prof. Darmesteter's Paper "Points de Contact entre le Dharata et le Shah-nameh" 
(Journal Asiatique, 1887). Vide iliinpse into the Work of the B. B. R. A. Society during 
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Parsees." Five parts of the series have already been published. The remaining 
two will be published as his posthumous work. This series will help Indian 
scholars to know something about the literature and religion of their Iranian 
brethren. 


Next to the question of the Iranians in India, there is the question of the 
Huns in India. I think this question requires to be more deeply studied by 
us, as it will throw much new light upon the ancient History of India. The 
Huna—the Hunas of Indian books and the Hunas of Iranian books—were, 
for a number of years, the enemies both of Persia and India. Just as they 
had pre-historical as well as historical relations with Persia, they had both 
pre-historical and historical relations with India. We know that they are 
twice referred to in the Vishnu Purana (Ek. II, chap. ID! and once in the 
Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa (Canto IV, 68)? Coming to historical references, 
we know that they are referred to directly in the inscriptions of king Skanda 
Gupta, on a "Pillar of Victory" at Bhitari in the Ghazipur district? of the 
N.-W. Provinces, and indirectly in the third or the last? of the three Inscrip- 
tions on a huge granite houlder at the foot of the beautiful hill of Girnar.? 
All these references in old Indian literature and in later inscriptions show, 
that the Huns had, at various times, a powerful grip upon various parts of 
India. We know from other sources, that they had, at one time or another, 
spread from the frontiers of China in the Bast to the frontier of France in 
the West. They had a glorious Empire, off and on, of nearly two thousand 
years. They had knocked, at different times, not only at the gates of China, 
India and Persia, but also at the gates of Italy and France. 


We know that a question has been raised, as to : Who the Indian king 
was, who finally defeated and drove away the Huns from India? Was he 
Skandagupta or Yashodharma? Disputants of both sides, for example, 
scholars like Manmohan Chakravarti on the one hand and Prof. Pathak and 
Dr. Hoernle on the other, appeal to Persian history on the question. In my 
paper on the Ancient His tory of the ° Huns I have referred to this subject and 





1. The Vishnu Purana, a system of Hindu mythology and tradition, translated from the 
original Sanskrit, by H. H. Wilson (1840), pp. 177 and 194. 

2. The Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa with the commentary of Mallinatha by Kashinath by 
Kashinath Pandurang Paraba. 2nd edition (1882), p. 89. The Raghuvamsa translated by 
P. De Lacy Johnstone (1902), . 179--81. 

3. "Corpus Inscriptions Indicaruw, Vol. III. Inscription of the Early Gupta Kings and their 
Successor's " by Dr. J. F. Fleet (1888), pp 52-56. 

4. Ibid., p. 38. 

5. Ihad the pleasure of seeing this Hill and the granita bonliler with inscriptions during my 
visit of a rin vi 9 DB वक मती the Second ree Cal Parishacl at Rajkote. 
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given my view of the case that it was Yashodharma who finally defeated the 
Huns in India. Thus, we see how a side-light from another branch of study 
helps to shed some light on a question under discussion. Besides the question 
of their history, their religion in India equires to be studied well. According 
to my view, the Huns were, to a great extent, Mazdayagnang. The religion 
of these people, at least of those who had lived upon the frontiers of Iran 
and India, and of the ancient Parsees was similar. This explains to a certain 
extent, the fact referred to in the Rajatarangini of Kalhana of Kashmir, that 
Milrkula, the Hunnic king, whom Yashodharma had driven out of India, 
had offended the Kashmirian Brahmins by fetching other Brahmins from 
the West. Those other Brahmins were Zoroastrian Móbads or Zoroastrian 
priests whose religion the Huns followed. 


What has led me to-day to draw your special attention to the study of the 
Huns in India, is the fact, that I begin to suspect, that a certain class of people, 
now living in Rajputana, and known as Mers, are the descendants of those 
ancient Huns who had invaded India in the fifth century. I will draw your 
attention to an interesting article by Col. John Hoskyn, reprinted from the 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, in the Indian Antiquary of 
June, 1922 (pp. 113—109). Col. Hoskyn speaks of the Mers of Mewara as “the 
Highlanders of Rajputana." They inhabit "a narrow strip of hilly country in 
the heart of that province; they have always maintained their independence 
against the attack of the powerful RajputStates by which they are surrounded; 
anda free and manly carriage, the hereditary badge of liberty, distinguishes 
them from the neighbouring tribes of bondsmen and tillers of the soil. For 
centuries before the coming of the British, the Mers not only held their own 
in the rocky fastnesses of the Aravali Hills, but made active reprisals on the 
enemies who sought to subdue them." Then Col. Hoskyn, who has based 
his paper upon good authorities named by him, speaks of their first arrival 
in India, as having occurred "during the fifth century of the Christian era, 
when the Persian Empire of the Sasanids was being attacked by the White 
Huns of Epthalites and the great hordes of Central Asia were in a volcanic 
flux and turmoil." Then "an upheaval took place in the regions of northern 
Persia on the confines of the ancient kingdom of Georgia and Media which 
resulted in a huge tidal wave of humanity being propelled eastwards and 
southwards towards the frontiers of India." I think, this influx from western 
Persia was notan influx of the Iranians proper, but of the Iranian Huns, who, 
at times, were subjects of the Iranian kings, and were, at times, their allies 
as well as their enemies. The fact that the hereditary tribe of priests called 
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spoken of as being "under the special favour of Mihrkula," leads us to say 
that they were Huns. So, I think the question of the Huns in India requires 
much further study from Indian scholars. 


There are some social Indian questions which we have been looking to 
only from our own Indian or local points of view. They also may be looked 
at from a broader point of view. For example, take the following questions: 
(1) Sattee ship), (2) Prohibition of Widow-marriage, (3) Inter-marriages. The 
point of discussion about these, at times, is, whether they ale old Indian 
customs or customs latterly introduced. I beg to submit, that such questions 
have to be looked at and studied, not only from our local point of view and 
local sources of information, but also from a broader point of view, the point 
of view of other collateral branches of Aryan stock. We must often remember, 
that we, Indians and Iranians, form branches of a large Aryan stock. So, 
the literature and the religion, the customs and manners of the different 
branches of that stock are likely to throw some light upon the study of our 
social customs of India. For example, Germany, as belonging Mat Aryan or 
Indo-European stock, claims what Gibhon calls a "domestic claim" 1 of us, 
Iranians and Indians, as it does of Britons. (tibbon says: " The most civilized 
nations of modern Europe issued from the woods of Germany, and in the 
rude institutions of those barbarians we may still distinguish the original 
principles of our present laws and manners."^ Dr. John Aikin, the translator 
of Tacitus's Germania or Treatise on the Manners of the Germans, similarly 
says: “The government, policy, and manners of the most civilized parts of 
the globe, were to originate from the woods and deserts of Germany.” 


If the study of the social life of the ancient Germans, throws some light, 
as said by Gibbon, upon the origin of the manners and customs of modern 
Europe, or, as said by Dr. Aikin, upon the government, policy and manners 
of the most civilized parts of the globe, most certainly, that study must throw 
light upon some questions connected with the social life of us, Indo-Iranians, 
whose ancestors were, at one time, kith and kin with them, and lived together 
at one place. We know that there are several facts which tend to show a closer 
contact of the Indo-Iranians with this German chip of the ancient Aryan or 
Indo-European block : (a) Their ancient language belonged to our Aryan 
stock of languages. (b) Their tribal or communal constitution reminds us of 
our old Indo-Iranian constitution. The division of their countries into vici 

1. Gibbon's “ History of the Decline and fall of the Romani Empire,” Chap. IX (Ellition of 


1845), vol. 1. 1.). 128. 
2. Ibid. 
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(townships) and of the vici into the hun dreds reminds us of our Iranian 
nmance, virul, zuntu and danghu. (c) Their manner of transacting communal 
business is very properly compared to that of our village-Panchayats. (d) 
Though their history is not directly related with that of Persia or India, we 
know that, as allies of the Romans, they had fought against the Persians in 
the Roman-Persian wars. (e) They had come into contact with the clans of the 
same Huns who had invaded India and Persia and at their hands they had 
similarly suffered. Such being the case, the social life of the ancient Giermans 
does throw some light upon the above Indian social questions. We find that 
among the ancient (termans (a) widow marriage was not practised. Women 
took one husband as "one body and life "| (b) Some resorted to suttee ship 
They burnt them selves on the funeral pyres of their husbands.” (c) They had 
some restrictions upon inter-marriages. Tacitus says : "I concur in opinion 
with those who suppose the (termans never to have intermarried with 
other nations; but to be a race; pure, unmixed and stamped with a distinct 
character." Not only was there prohibition of this kind of marriages with 
foreign nations but there was some prohibition against marriages between 
different grades. 


Scholars have been examining the question whether sattee-ship is a later 
custom or an older. Indian scholars say, that the custom is an old custom. But 
Dr. Eggeling, in his article on Brahmanism, thinks that the custom "seems to 
have sprung up originally as a local habit among tho Kshatriyas," and then 
"to have atlength received Brahmanical sanction." He says that "the alleged 
conformity of the rite to the Hindá scriptures has been shown nave rested 
chiefly on a misquotation, if not an intentional garbling, of certain passage 
of the Rigveda." Now, at broader outlook into the literature and history of, 
not only ancient Germany, but also of other countries, shows us, that the 
custom has been, not only an old Indian custom, hut has been, the custom 
of some other branches of the Aryan stock. We learn from classical writers 
like Deodorus Seculus, who had lived in the first century B.C. and who had 
travelled in Asia, and Strabo, that the custom existed in India long before the 
Christian era. It existed in India in the time of Alexander the (treat. According 
to Herodotus, the custom existed among the Thracians. It existed among the 





1. Tacitus, Dr. Aikin's Translation, p.52. 

2. Ibid., p. 52, n. h. (3) Ibid., chap. II', p. 10. 
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Anglo-Saxons. It existed in Scandinavia on the West, in China on the East 
in Egypt on the South. This side-light thrown by foreign literature leads us 
to see that the custom is an old custom. Recent excavations in England 
by Prof. Parson show, that the custom had, at one time, prevailed even in 
England. This has led a writer to say: "This may corroborate the story of 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, that the Pagan Sason wives slew themselves 
when their husbands died."? 


With these few suggestions for some of the lines, in which we have to 
look for a broader outlook for our studies in future, I finish. We have met 
this time on the auspicious occasion of the Divali holidays, when thousands, 
and thousands of thousands, fresh lamps will be shedding light in many 
a dark corner of our great country. Let us pray to God, the source of all 
Light, that He may help us, humble students, in throwing fresh light upon 
many a dark question of our studies. We have met in a city which Allaha 
is believed to have made abad (prosperous) conclude by praying, that the 
same Allah may make cbad the University under whose auspices we have 
met. May He shower His blessings upon the work of our Conference and 
render it abad. 





1. For further information on the subject, I will refer my lcalder's to my Paper on “The 
Antiquity of the Custom of Sutte" l'earl before the Anthropological Section of the 
Science Congress at Bangalore. l'ide "Proceedings of the Eleventh Inilian Science 
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Introductory 
Your Excellency, Ladies And Gentlemen, 


I need not say that you have done me a great honour by asking me to 
preside on this historic occassion, for tender feelings of gratitude are better 
felt than expressed. You called me and I considered it a call of duty; and 
I am here in spite of the fact that between the call and the coming I had a 
fall which broke a bone and which confined me to bed for one hundred 
days and that in excruciating pain. The writing of this address had to be 
postponed for one hundred days. Under these circumstances, I am afraid, 
you will not be pleased with my performance, to which I could not give as 
much attention and time as the great occasion required. You have heard 
the songs of many young cuckoos,—this time, perhaps you will have to 
hear the cawing of an old crow,—shivering from the effects of storm and 
rain. But I could not resist the temptation of coming;-as these conferences 
are the only occassions, in which people who are not politically minded, 
can come and join their comrades of the same trade. In these days of strife 
and party-feeling, of communal and sectarian opposition, of bickerings and 
recriminations, these literary conferences are places where peace and good 
feeling reign, —where people make smiling faces and open hearts and learn 
much by the association of really learned men in the land. One should not 
miss such a couference even at the risk of his life, and so here am I before 
you in this august assembly. 


I am a Sanskritist by heredity, training, and profession, and I feel 
instinctive love for everything connected with Sanskrit, including Indology. I 
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studies decay in our country during the period of over 70 years that I have 
been studying Sanskrit. I have seen the old style of deep and intensive 
learning flourish and decay, and I have seen the new school of study come 
into being and take the field; I have seen the old order giving place to the 
new. The old tradition is just passing away, and a new one is coming in. 
Great changes have altered the face of India—and also its heart—during 
one life-time. I think it is now time for us to take stock of the change, to cast 
a retrospective glance; and we might even quesion ourselves, which way is 
our ancient classical learning to go, and how far the path that oriental studies 
are taking now has been suitable for the preservation of the old learning of 
the land; and in what way a combination of the two can be effected. I shall 
place some of my readings of this history and some of my views before you, 
for what they are worth. 


Sanskrit the Medium of Education 


The 18th century of the Christsian era was the palmy day of Sanskrit 
literature in India. Maharastra Brahmins, whose ancestral profession was 
teaching Sanskrit, were the dominant power in India throughout the 
century. 


The Age of The Great Indian Jurists 


They not only encouraged Sanskrit learning themselves, but their 
example was inspiring light to others to encourage the study of Sanskrit. 
This was the age when great Indian jurists flourished. The earliest of them 
was Anantadeva, a Maharastra Brahmin who wrote in his own native district 
by the Godavari his learned works called the various Kaustubhas under 
the patronage of Baz Bahadura Chandra, a Raja of distant Kumayun in 
the Himalayas. The next was Vaidyanatha Payagunde-an other Maharastra 
Brahmin settled at Banares, whose erudite commentary is still the admiration 
of lawyers in India. The third was—Jagannatha Tarkapaficanana of Bengal 
who was brought at the Government House in Calcutta by the first Governor- 
General, Warren Hastings, with military band playing, for the purpose of 
writing an exhaustive code of Hindu Law to be administered by the courts 
in British India. There were lesser lights all over India, eleven of whom 
in Bengal compiled the original Sanskrit work on Hindu Law of which 
Halhead's "Gentoo Law" was the English Translation. [The name of the work 
is Vivadarnava-Setu. It was published from Bombay years ago as the Code 
prepared under orders of Maharaja Ranjit Simha, the Lion of the Panjab]. 


Nagoji Bhatta 


Not only was Law the onl subject which flourished in Sanskrit, but 
SETA Kavikul gue Kal iig s Sanskrit University Rode HER : 
other branches of knowledge in the same language tlourished in exuberance. 
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Nagoji Bhatta the great Maha-bhasya Pandita wrote his exhaustive commentary 
of the Maha-bhasya in Grammar and other commentaries too, on almost all 
branches of Sankrit literature. His learning was. phenomenal, his character 
was exemplary and his presence inspiring. His was perhaps one of the last 
examples of the height to which human mind can be raised by a liberal 
education through Sanskrit only. Princes and potentates vied with one an 
other in doing him honour. 


Ahobala, the Great Pandit of Southern India 


Southern India produced great Panditas like Ahobala, who fleeing from 
the converting zeal of Tipu Sultan, came as a fugitive to Banares almost in 
tattered rags, and was received with open arms by the Panditas of the holy 
city. His learning, too, was equally phenomenal and he allowed Banares to 
utilise it fully. 


Rama-Sastri 


On the top of these came Rama Sastri, the Nyayadhisa or Chief-Justice 
of the Poona Darbar, famous for his learning, famous for his boldness 
and intrepidity and famous as an administrator of justice and a patron of 
education. For half a century, he was the earthly Providence of the Panditas 
of India, and no one with real learning came back disappointed from him. 


Western Influence Spread through the Classics of India 


But a change of spirit came with the advent of the 19th century. The 
English were the dominant race throughout the century, and they were 
anxious to bring their own language and its literature, their own sciences 
and their culture for the benefit of India. But they were very cautious in 
the beginning. They wanted to impart education through the classics of 
India whether Sanskrit or Arabic and Persian. But audacious ignorance at 
this period created an impression both in England and among the Court- 
going people of India that Sanskrit and Arabic could afford no culture. It 
was thought that Sanskrit specially had no literature worth naming except 
disputations in Grammar and Logic. It had no science, no poetry, no art, and 
no culture. This, in fact, was the opinion of Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Macaulay and his Terrible minute and its Influence on the Educationual 
System of India 

Relying on this opinion, Macaulay wrote his terrible minute against 
education through the Macaulay and his terrible medium of Indian Classics 
and threw the influence on the entire weight of his name, of his learning, 


and of his position for impartingeslusation daroughitkemedium of English; 
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and the English Government acted to his advice. There came a revolutionary 
change in the educational system of India. Old style Sanskrit Colleges—Tols 
as we call them in Bengal—and PathaSalas came to be deserted, and English 
schools on the other hand began to be filled. A little knowledge of English 
gave comfortable livelihood to clerks and lower grade officers not only in 
the administration of British India, but also in the offices of merchants and 
industrials, who for the first time began to start firms in India. I have seen 
with my own eyes in the sixties and seventies of the last century, how the 
Sanskrit Tols became empty and English schools flourished. There is a bit of 
personal history here; but I hope you will tolerate it as it is a commentary on 
what I have just said. My father died in 1861 and the charge of distributing 
honoraria to learned Panditas assembled on religious, festive and social 
occasions, in our neighbourhood devolved upon me though I was then 
very young. I remember, in 1864, there was a tolerably big assembly in my 
neighbourhood; and I distributed honoraria on behalf of the master of the 
house, to one hundred Panditas, all engaged in teaching Sanskrit in their 
own residences from Navadvipa to Calcutta, on both sides of the Ganges. 
Fourteen years later in 1878, on the occassion of the Sradh ceremony of the 
father of our great novelist the famous Bankim Chandra Chatterji, I was 
requested to ascretain how many panditas were engaged in teaching in their 
residences within this area, and I found only 26. A fall of 74% in 14 years! 


After the quelling of the Mutiny, a feeling of despair took possession 
of the Indian mind that the old Indian literature, old Indian culture, old 
Indian sciences and arts whether Hindu or Mohammedan would perish; and 
that, at no distant future. The situation was really desperate. Manuscripts 
were perishing in heaps in the houses of Panditas who were the leading 
educationists of past generations, or were being carried to all parts of Europe 
as the last remnants of Indian culture. 


Loot of Mas 


I will give you some account of how Manuscripts migrated and were 
destroyed. In the wars of the English in the 19th century, Mss. were an object 
of loot. In the year 86 within a month after the proclamation was issued for 
the annexation of Upper Burmah, Prof. Minayeff who was residing at Milan 
in Italy received a telegram from St. Petersburg to Proceed to Mandalay at 
once. The Professor went there and found that the common soldiers were 
using the pages of the Mss. in the splendid Royal Library of Burmah as 
cigarettepapers. He complained to General Pendergast who at once put a stop 


to that abuse and allowed prof. NR to take as many of the Mss. as he 
liked. The Professor aeto Caleta Aa BEST SE The Aft troduction from 
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my revered Professor, Mr. C.H. Tawney. I believe he took this precaution 
simply to save me from the attentions of the Police for having anything to 
do woth Russians. He was in Calcutta for several days, but he spent several 
hours with me. One day I went to his place and he showed me seven big 
packing cases containing the Mss.-spoils from Mandalay. I could not see 
the Mss. because the boxes were then all nailed, but the Professor gave me 
a glowing des cription of their contents. Some of the Mss. looted in the First 
Burmese War in 1826 are to be found in Bishop's College library... 


The Bhagavad-Gita which Peshwa Baji Rao II used to read is to be found 
in the India Office Library. 


The Arabic Mss. looted from Tipu Sultan's library at Serangapatam are 
to be found in the Asiatic Society's rooms. 


But there is one satisfaction, and that great one, in the fact that the 
Manuscripts have been carefully preserved : much better preserved than 
probably it would have been their lot in India, at least for some time. 


Destruction of Mss. Material 


The way Mss. have been dissipated and destroyed in the house of 
Panditas is simply a dismal story. A Pandita who in the early years of 19th 
century was a great educationist and considered his Mss. to be his best 
treasures and housed them in the best room of his house, carefully dried 
them in the sun after every rainy season, kept them tightly packed in thick 
cloth, died. His son, who had learned A, B, C, read Murray's spelling-book 
and the Azimgarh English Reader, had secured a small berth in the local 
Collectorate where his pay and perqui sites, fair or unfair, amounted to at 
least ten times what his father could have ever earned. He saw no good in 
the Mss. and removed them from the best room in the house, first, to the 
store-room and then to the kitchen where a thick coat of soot enveloped 
the whole collection. The house-wife who was greatly troubled for dry fuel 
for preparing her husband's early meal discovered that the Mss. were kept 
between two wooden-boards. These, she exploited for the purpose of fuel 
but could not use the paper or palm-leaves for the same purpose, because 
there is a superstition that the paper or palm-leaf on which there is any 
writing is the very self of Sarasvati and should not be consigned to fire. 
These papers got mixed up when the boards and the strings fastening them 
were removed and became a heap which in the course of a year or so were 
thrown in the kitchen garden, there to rot. 


Some old Pandita apprehensive of the fate of his old valuable Mss. in 
the hands of chitdrenaviathorhkeatertehseeunretiid matecasecton Sanskrit threw 
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them in the Ganges, thus giving the river goddess the most valuable offering 
he could make. At Navadvipa I have seen heaps of old Mss. rotting on the 
road-side. They are often used as waste-paper to cover holes in thatched 
roofs, or in the mud-wall, and often are sold to buyers of waste-papers, so 
much to the maund. 


Discovery of Salihotra 


I will give one instance which happened at Udaipur. An old woman used 
to bring Mss. to a Bania Tao and take whatever price he offered. But one day 
she brought a goodly Mss. and demanded -/4/- annas because she was in 
sore need, but the Bania would not give her more than two annas, so they 
were higgling over the price when a Charan or Rajput bard came and asked 
the old woman what the matter was. On examining the Mss. he thought it 
must be something very important, and he asked her to accompany him as he 
would be able to give her a better price. He took the woman to the Maharaj 
Kumar, and the enlightened Prince, got the Mss. examined there and then 
by his Court-Panditas. They all declared it to be Sali-hotra, a treatise on the 
horse and it's diseases. Now the Sali-hotra so long was lost in Sanskrit-it was 
known only from a Persian translation, and some people are said to have 
re-translated it from the Persian. The Maharaj Kumar was delighted at this 
discovery and gave the old woman Rs. 50. Mahamahopadhyaya Morardan, 
while at Udaipur, heard the story and got a copy made for himself. I got a 
copy from Morardan's son, and it is now deposited in the Asiatic Society's 
rooms. 

Story of Nepal 

The history of the Ms. collection in the Durbar Library, Nepal, is very 
very interesting. In the 18th Nepal; century there were three big and many 
small principalities in the Nepal Valley the utmost extent of which is 15 by 
15 miles. All the princes for generations were collectors of Mss., charts, maps, 
pictures on religious subjects. But at the Gorkhali conquest of 1768 their 
collections were all looted so much, so that the existence of a State Library 
was unknown. In 1868 the Resident, Mr. Lawrence, published the list of 
Mss. which were considered at his time to be rare by the Panditas of Nepal. 
Maharaja Sir Bir Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana made a resolution to have 
a State Library. He collected to gether all Mss. in the Palaces of Nepal and 
housed them in the College building, where I saw them in 1897. It was a most 
interesting collection containing palm-leaf Mss. more than 1000 years old. 
Sir Bir Shamsher assured me that he will collect all the important Mss. in the 


Nepal Valley and put thepincadoezbar Library and thabhewas constructing 
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a library building with a clock tower in a most prominent place in the city. 
In 1907 I found the building complete and the library housed there. There 
were 16,000 Sanskrit Mss. on palm-leaf and paper, the whole of Buddhist 
literature in Tibetan and the whole of Buddhist literature in Chinese. 


It wasa splendid place for research students. The idea was mooted by Sir 
Bir and executed by his brother Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamser Jang Bahadur 
Rana. Sir Bir made immense efforts to collect Mss. A Bengali Pandita family 
resident at Nepal had two villages in the Nepal dominions. The villages were 
sequestered at the time of financial stringency owing to the English war of 
1814. For three generations the Brahmanas struggled hard to get back their 
possessions. But Sir Bir restored the villages to them and they surrendered 
their Mss. to him. A Brahmana involved in a rather serious criminal case 
obtained his pardon by presenting to the library some of the finest Mss. to 
be found there. 


Of the 16,000 Sanskrit Mss., the palm-leaf Mss. were generally copied 
in pre-Muhammedan times. The oldest of the dated Mss. in the library was 
copied in 908. But there are dozens which palrographically belong to an 
earlier age. I believe, I have given descriptions of all palm-leaf Mss. I found 
there. 


The Latter of Pandit Radha Kisan to Lord Lawrence to make Provision 
for the Search of Sanskrit 


The desperate situation, however, was saved to a pune certain extent by 
the exertions of a distinguished Pandita of Lahore; and Sanskrit literature 
owes a debt to this city which it of Sanskrit will never be able to discharge. 
Radhakishan, the son of Pandita Madhusudan, the high priest of the Lion of 
the Panjab, wrote a letter to Lord Lawrence, the Governor-General of India, 
in 1868, for the collection and conservation of Sanskrit manuscripts which 
under the circumstances existing at the time were sure to perish within a 
short time. The Governor-General as Sir John Lawrence was agent of the 
British Government at the court of Lahore, and he and Radhakishan, who had 
great influence there, were both friends. Lord Lawrence, at the suggestion of 
Pandita. Radhakishan took up the work of the search of Sanskrit manuscripts 
and made permanent provision for the distribution of Rs. 24,000 annually to 
the different Provincial Governments to start operations in this search. The 
search languished in many provinces and dropped off in others. Bombay 
and Bengal were the only two provinces where the money was entrusted to 
the local Asiatic Societies, which are still continuing the search with good 


results. In 1898, in Madras, a proposal was actually made to utilise part of 
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the grant for Archrological purposes. But since, they have done good work 
in Madras and the peripatetic party has brought to light immense quantity 
of Sanskrit works, peculiar to South India. 


The Result of the Action taken by Lord Lawrence 


Sixty years have passed, and it is time to take stock of what has been 
done and what remains to be done in this direction. Already in the early 
years of the 19th century in spite of what audacious ignorance might have 
said to the contrary, Horace Hayman Wilson declared, and the historian 
Elphinstone echoed the same idea, that Sanskrit had more works than Latin 
and Greek put together. After the institution of the search, the German 
scholar Hofrath Buhler made his celebrated tour through Rajputana and 
Kashmir and brought to light new branches of literature, new schools of 
rhetoric and produced a report which will be read with admiration by all 
who are interested in Sanskrit. Following in his wake, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
and Prof. Peterson of Bombay brought to light many important works in all 
the branches of Sanskrit. The vast field of Jaina litera ture, both in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, was brought to public notice by the exertion and scholarship of 
these two eminent Orientalists. The peripatetic party in Madras had recent 
by brought to light the work of the Prabhakara. School of Mimamsa of which 
only a small work of 150 pages: was all that was known upto that time. We 
in Bengal have also done our mite. By including Nepal within the field of 
our operations, and working on the wake of Brian Hodgson, we have given 
publicity to the Buddhist literature in Sanskrit and the Saiva and Tàntric 
literature of the last 500 years of the first millennium of the Christian era. 


Catalogues of Mss. taken to Rope Stimulated the Spirit of Cataloging in 
India 


All the Mss. that were carried away from India to Europe, have been 
catalogued; and this stimulated the spirit of cataloguing in India and the 
spirit the European catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. are an object lesson to all 
of us in India who are interested in Sanskrit. It would be curious to hat 
the French with whom intellectual culture is insistive instituted a search 
of Sanskrit Mss. in the early part f the 18th century when Dupleix was the 
Governor of Chandernagore, and he sent about 400 Mss. to Paris, where 
they will be found in the Bibliotheque Nationale. Some of the Smirti works 
of this collection were written by one of the eleven Panditas who helped 
Halhead in the production of his "Gentoo Law" in 1772. But all this is by 
the way; let me proceed with my main theme. 
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The Last Sixty Years a Preliminary Period 


All that has been done during the last sixty years is only a preliminary 
survey. Mss. were very minary period. shy of coming out. The Panditas were 
to a very great extent professional men who earn their livelihood by the 
study of these manuscripts; and as no one can be blamed for not revealing 
the sources of his income, the Panditas cannot be blamed for concealing their 
manuscripts and for not even giving information about them to strangers. 
During the preliminary period, however, we have trained the Panditas to 
show their Mss. and even to part with them. The spirit is also changing 
with the time. Panditas and their scions now want to make their ancestral 
inheritance the common property of man as itis no longer a bread-earning 
business. I will give some examples. I went to Dacca in search of Mss. in the 
year 1891 with one of my veteran assistants trained by Raja Rajendralal Mitra 
and was further assisted by a number of patriotic Panditas of the Eastern 
Capital of Bengal. The result in the direction of cataloguing or acquiring was 
not at all encouraging at the time. But after more than 30 years, the same 
area which we had surveyed, has given the Dacca University, nearly 5000 
manuscripts. The search in Mithila by Raja Rajendralal and myself was not 
very encouraging either, but it has enabled the Bihar and "Orissa Research 
Society, within the last 10 years, 'to produce a big volume of catalogue for 
the Simrti literature alone. The recent search in the District of Puri is likely 
to be still more successful; for Iam sure there are more than two lacs of Mss. 
in the 32 Sasana villages inhabited by Brahmins alone. 


The work of the last 60 years was carried on by scholars who had other 
avocations of life, and that arduous ones too, at their leisure hours, assisted 
by ill-paid Panditas and often interfered with by unscholarly administrators 
of funds. 


The Work Done in The Last Sixty Years 


On the death or retirement of one scholar devoted to the search it was 
very difficult to find a successor, for the work was honorary. There were other 
drawbacks too. Still, in sixty years it has produced marvellous results. The 
Mss. are not so shy of coming to public notice as they had been before. Besides, 
Indian Princes have helped and are helping the work of search in British 
India. Many of them have instituted search, within their own dominions, 
with excellent results. The ultimate end of the search is to find good works, 
and to publish them. The Sanskrit series instituted for publication by the 
enlightened Governments of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and Kashmir 
are doing excellent peuvice., khey, are every day, bringing out marvellously 
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"New' works of ancient fame. The Mysore Government should be proud 
of the achievements of Shama Shastri in finding, editing and translating 
Kautilya's Artha Sastra in the Mysore series. The Travancore Government 
should be equally proud of the late T. Ganapati Sastri's achievements in 
findig, in editing and in commenting upon the works of Bhasa, besides a 
whole host of other works. The Kashmir Darbar should be proud of Pandita 
Madhusudana Kaul's achievements in finding, editing and commenting 
upon numerous works on Kashmir Saivaism. The Gaekwad's Government 
should be proud of the achievements of Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya for 
publishing and commenting upon the Tattva-Sarigraha of Santaraksita and 
its com mentory by Kamala-kila, the Sadhanamala and other works of later 
Buddhism. 


TheseWorks Published are Deserving of The Patronage of The Governments 
and Princes 


The works, which these series published, are worthy of published "are 
the Governments patronising them and of the scholars engaged in editing 
them. They are all of such a nature that private publishers could not venture 
to undertake them. So it is the patriotism of the Princes that must come 
forward to bring our ancient literature to public notice. They are the richest 
inheritance we have received from our ancestors, and they should not be 
allowed to lie idle in boxes of monastic Bhandars, on bamboo scaffoldings in 
private houses, and on the shelves in the public libraries, with the imminent 
risk of being destroyed and lost to the world for ever. 


Utility of Hidden Mss. for Historical and Archaeological Purposes 


The preliminary period being over, the Princes and people of India 
should take intense interest in finding Mss. and when worthy publishing 
them. Every collection of manuscripts wherever found, can be expected 
to contain something strikingly new. Sanskrit ceased to be the medium of 
liberal education since the political destiny of the country passed into the 
hands of others. It remained as a professional study of Brahmins for the 
purpose of earning a livelihood, as priests and religious advisers as well as for 
preserving the Hindu society intact, a duty which they took upon themselves 
in the absence of Hindu political powers. So, in every collection you would 
find, as a rule, current works and standard works,—works mostly of recent 
date. But every Pandita family had some hidden source of professional 
income and influence, unknown to others in the shape of some unique 
manuscript. This they would not part with or show to others. But, now, 
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gone, there would be no objection to these unique manuscripts being used 
by others for historical and archnological purposes. 


The Works in Sanskrit Now Nearly Double of What was Known One 
Hundred Years Ago 


The calculation of Horace Hayman Wilson and others that Sanskrit 
contains more works than Greek and Latin put together, has been left far 
behind by the preliminary work of those sixty years. The number of works 
in Sanskrit now is nearly double of what was known 100 years ago. Add to 
these the immense number of Budhist works known through translations 
in the languages of Budhist countries. In Tibetan there are Bstan-Hgyur and 
Bkah Hgyur collections which are said to contain the translation of about 
8000 Buddhist Sanskrit works of which only 200 are known in the original 
Sanskrit. How many Sanskrit works were translated into Chinese, we do not 
know. Nanjio's catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka alone contains about 1300 
names of Sanskrit works; a few only of which are extant so far in the original. 
A full stock taking of Chinese literature translated from the Sanskrit we shall 
be enabled to make when Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi of the University 
of Calcutta completes the publication of his monumental work on Budhist 
literature in China of which the first volume bringing the history upto the 
Tang period (beginning of the 7th century) has so far appeared. The original 
Sanskrit works of these translations are to be sought and discovered before 
they are irrecoverably lost. They will certainly add much to the huge mass 
imperfectly guessed by Wilson. 


The Books Referred to in Later Works should be Deserving Objects of 
Search 


In every Sanskrit work of any authority, either in Smrti, or in Alamkara, 
or in Grammar, or in Philosophy or in Artha-Sastra, we get quotations by 
hundreds from preceding works; those ancient authorities are not always 
forthcoming. A search is to be instituted for them without any loss of time. 
Sometimes the book quoted is available, but the quotation is not there. That 
may mean that the work quoted had many recensions. These would be a 
deserving object of search. 

The Work of Search Badly Needed in The Case of The Puranas, The 
Tantras, The Ramayana and The Maha-Bharata Which Have Apparently 
Undergone Three, Four or Five Revisions 

The work of search is nowhere needed so badly as in the case of the 

Puranas, the Tantras, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. I have shown 
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long centuries after the time of their original data which have apparently un- 
composition. Some of the Puranas have apparently undergone, three, four or 
five revisions. Some have been so revised as to go almost out of recognition. 
Others have been so revised as to go out of existence. In many of the Puranas 
we find two or three recensions, differing from one another in toto; e.g., the 
Skanda-Purana: one recension of it is divided into seven Khandas, all dealing 
with religion, rituals and the holy places of Northern and Western India, 
and another is divided into 6 Samhitas and 51 Khandas dealing with all sorts 
of Pauranic subjects; a third, more ancient than the other two, is a work by 
itself without any division, —now lying in Ms. in the Darbar Library, Nepal, 
written in the Gupta character of the 6th or 7th century A.D. 


Some of the Puranas like the Brahma-Vaivarta, have an ‘adi? recension 
which has nothing to do with the current ones. 


Mahabharata An Epic Poem in The Original Turned Into A History of 
The Kaurava Race 


The Mahabharata which was an epic poem in the original was revised 
as to form a history of the Kaurava race, and as the idea of history expanded 
from that of mere chronicle and annals to that of a history of society in all its 
aspects,—it was revised again and again and many episodes were thrown 
into it, till it assumed the magnitude of a lakh of verses or more, 


Ramayana Converted Into The History of The Solar Race 


The Ramayana, too, though in the form of an epic poem was converted 
into the history of the Solar race with one hundred episodes thrown into 
it. 

Every District Has its Peculiar Recensions in The Matter of Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and The Puranas 


It is a curious fact, that in the matter of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas, no two manuscripts agree; and I believe, every district has 
its peculiar recension. As regards the Ramayana, the Bombay recension 
differs materially from the Bengal recension and the different recensions 
of Bengal differ from one another. If this be so with a comparatively short 
work, from the Sanskrit point of view, as the Ramayana with 24000 verses is, 
one can imagine how the number of recensions of the Mahabharata, which 
is four times as large, must have increased and multiplied. 


The differences accounted for 


To account for the differences one should remember that the Ramayana 
and the Mahabh&ra tevkereodnipssedkat tried wRhrerkWailteimg was unknown; 
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and they were memorised by bards who sang them before an appreciative 
audience. The rhapsodists often used their own talents in adding and 
subtracting interesting episodes according to the tastes and propensities 
of the hearers. Their successors took the : clue from them and improved 
upon it. So, there would be many schools, and schools within schools. It is 
expected that when writing has introduced, these differences would cease, 
but they did not. So there are an infinite number of recensions. 


The Purana and their Variety 


The number of the Puranas is nearly a hundred. Their average extent 
is 20,000 $lokas. Of these 18 are called Maha-Puranas, 18 are called Upa- 
puranas, 18 more are unsuccessful candidates for a place in the Maha and 
Upa-purana lists; the rest are miscellaneous works. But, as I have already 
told you, the same Purana has two or three distinct forms. Sometimes, a 
Purana of the same name is in both the lists but they are distinct works. 


The Characteristics of a Purana 


The characteristics of a Purana are differently estimated the schamated; 
some say, they have five characteristics : they must describe, e.g. (1) Creation, 
(2). Details of creation, (3) Genealogies, (4) Manuages and (5) Biographies of 
distinguished kings. Others, e.g., the Bhagavata-purana says that they have 
ten characteristics. But the definition given by the: Matsya-purana is the most 
comprehensive. It practically says, "Anything old is Purana." 


Every Single Mss. of The Puranas Has It Peculiar Feature 


In the matter of the Puranas every manuscript has a peculiar feature, 
and so, all manuscripts are important from the point of view of a collector 
and a scholar. 

The Tantras 

The Tantra is a vast literature but very little is known of it and very 
little indeed has been studied. "I obtained two very old: manuscripts; one 
Kubjikamatam or Kulalikaminaya written in the 8th or 9th century, and the 
other Nihsvasa-Tattva-Samhita, in the 9th or 10th century characters. The 
first work, now in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal gives us the 
information that the Tantras came from beyond India and spread all over 
India ata time when the Vedic and the Pauranic cults were rather weak. The 
other manuscripts now in the Darbar Library, Nepal, treat of two different 
principles;—the Mula and the Guhya, i.e., the original and the mystic, or in 
other words, the Vedic and the Tantric ideas and practices. 
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Two Characteristics of Tantras 
There are two characteristics of the Tantras :— 


(1) That it evolves the images of gods and goddesses from the letters of 
the alphabet (Bijahsaras) and (2) that they prescribe the worship of deities 
in union with their consorts (Sasakti, or Yuganaddha). The latter when put 
forth in codices produces the Yamalas or couples and there are so many 
of them; like the Visnu-Yamala, Rudra-Yamala, Sakti Yamala, etc. The 
Tantra literature was very fruitful in the 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries. In these 
centuries the literature produced a vast number of works. The Vaisnava- 
tantra works were named Pajica-rairas, and their number is nearly 200. Only a 
few have been discovered and one has been published by the German scholar 
Schroeder from Adyar, the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita. The rest are to be sought 
for and studied. The Kashmir Saiva School of Philosophy, founded in the 
last half of the 9th century, was based on a large number of Saiva Tantras 
written in previous centuries. Only a few of these original Tantras, have as 
yet been recovered, and I believe, only two or three have been publshed in 
the Kashmir Sanskrit series. Here also is a wide scope for re-search which 
may lead to very important results. The Matta-mayura sect which flourished 
in the 9th century near Gwalior, was a great builder of Saiva ‘temples, and 
their works, regarded as original Tantras, are vast in extent. Some of these 
works were found in the Darbar Library of Nepal, and one at Trivandrum 
in the extreme south of India. This has been edited by that indefatigable 
scholar the late T. Ganapati Sastri. The work is by ISana Siva. The rest are 
to be searched, studied and published. 


Schools of Original Tantras followed by those of Compilers and 
Commentators 


There are so many schools of original Tantras that it would be tedious to 
enumerate them. The period of original Tantras was over, I believe, in the 10th 
century A.D. Then came the period of compilation and commentaries. Some 
of them are admirable works. Of the commentaries the most comprehensive is 
that of Raghava Bhatta of Central India, 15th century, (entitled Padarthadarsa) 
on the Sarada-Tilaka by Laksmana Gupta, one of the very famous Saiva 
philosophers of Kashmir (10th century). Of the compilations the best is by 
the revered Tantric scholar of Bengal, Krsnananda Agama Vagisa (16th and 
17th centuries) entitled Tantra-sara. How the Buddhist Tantric ideas were 
absorbed into Brahmanism is exemplified in the works, —numerous and 
voluminous as they are—of Tripurananda, Brahmananda, and Purnananda, 
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the 16th century A.D. These compilations are as common as black berries to 
quote the rather irreverent proverb and they afford ample scope for research, 
study, and publication. 


Study of the Vedno by the Orientalists 


European scholars have done a great deal for the study of the Vedas. The 
Vedas being the oldest literature in India, the attention of the Orientalists 
was very much attracted to them. The Sanzhitas of one or two Sakhas of each 
Veda have been published. But the Salihis themselves are very extensive. 
Patafijali, the writer of the Maha-bhasya on Panini speaks of 21 Sakhas of 
the Rgveda, 101 of the Yajur veda, 1000 of the Sama-veda and 6 of the 
Atharva-veda. Our Panditas are under the impression that the Yajur-veda is 
of two divisions;—the Black and the White. The White contained 16 Sakhas 
and the Black, 85. But recent research has shown that the Black Yajus has 
only 5 Sakhis current in Southern India; the other 80 are neither White nor 
Black. Out of these 80 only two have been found out and published;-viz., 
the Maitrayaniya and the Kathaka. Where are the rest? The Sakhas appear at 
present to be geographical. If these Sakhas are discovered, it is likely to add 
to our information both historical, and geographical, about ancient India. 
The Black and the White divisions of the Yajurveda have been so deeply 
rooted in the Indian mind that in the early 11th century, while founding a 
University for Sanskrit culture in his dominions, Rajendra Cola, as we know 
from his inscriptions, made provisions for two Professors only,—one for 
the White and the other for the Black Yajur-veda, and attached 25 students 
to each chair. Regardless of the 1000 recensions of the Sama-veda, he made 
provisions for two chairs only in the Sama-veda, viz., Jaiminiya Sakhi and 
the Kauthuma Sakihas; and the popular belief is that the Samaveda has two 
divisions. (1) Kauthuma and (2) Ranayaniya. An old Vedic scholar of the old 
school, who kept the sacrificial fire burning all through his life, told me that 
in Northern India, the Vedas have been made easy by Yajnavalkya and his 
followers. The White recensions attributed to Yajfiavalkya and his followers 
are much easier than the Black ones current in Southern India; the Kanthuna 
of Northern India is much easier than the Ranayaniya of Southern India, 
and the Sakala of the Rg-Veda is much easier than the Vàskala and others 
current in Southern India. 


Divisions and Sub-divisions of the Vedas 


From a study of the Puranas it appears to me that Krsna-dvaipayana 
analysed the heaps of Sub division and mantras into three parts; (1) Rk, 
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differentiation into Sahkas began with their pupils and pupil's pupils for 
some generations. Each sakha has its Brahmana and its six Angas. Aranyakas 
and Upanisads were regarded as parts of the Brahmanas. The Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads are not books in the modern sense of the word by 
one author, but a compilation of dicta of the rsis in sacrificial assemblages. 
The compilation of these dicta under certain principles, either by a great 
rsi or by a committee of rsis is a Brahmana. The Brahmanas of so many 
Sakhas of the Vedas may not be extant up to the present day after so many 
revolutions. But it is believed that many more Śākhās may be discovered 
over and above those already known. These afford much scope for research, 
study, and publication. 
The Augas 

A search for the Arigas of the different Sakhas may also be very fruitful. 
We have already a very large number of Siksas, published, and many yet may 
be found. Panini's influence has killed almost all the Szk/ià Grammars; but still 
some may yet be found, for he mentions at least 10 of his predecessors in his 
Sütras. We ought to be certain which of these is a Sakha grammar and which 
is a comprehensive one. The only Nirukta is that of Yaska, but he mentions 
several of his predecessors. Are the works all lost? "Only one small work 
on Vedic astronomy is extant. The Sakha astronomies have been all killed 
by the later Samhitas and Siddhantas. Only a scrap of a' $akh' astronomy. 
would be of immense value to us. Every Sakha had its own Chandas, but 
Pingala has killed them all, and Pingala has a large following. Any : scrap 
of information about a Sakha Chandas in any Purana, Tantra, or commentary, 
would be a valuable discovery, many local compilations, called Nibandhas. 
Fifty of such compilations are extant in full and are still guiding the lives of 
millions of Hindus; and, 200 more are known in scraps only. The recovery 
of these Nibandhas in full would be a great service to Hindu society, as well 
as to Sanskrit scholarship. 


What The Brahmins Did to Save The Hindu Society From The Onslaughts 
of Foreigners Invading India 


The Brahmanas are much maligned for their selfishness, bigotry, short- 
sightedness, and what not. But there is no doubt that they saved the Hindu 
ideals in India on two great occasions; once in the 3rd century B. C., when 
Asoka wanted to level down distinctions of caste and creed and take away 
all privileges which the Brahmanas enjoyed in matter of punishments and 
law-suits. They had no other alternative but to put their house in order and 
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making the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas available to the 
people who were being lured away by Buddhism with its gorgeous ritualism 
and its democracy. Once again in the 11th century they saved Hindu society 
by writing these Nibandhas from the onslaughts of Mahommedan preachers. 
They were equally clever in absorbing all conquering races into the bosom 
of the Hindu society in some of the most crucial turns of its history: Where 
are the Huns ? Where are the Jattas? Where are the Sakas ? Where are the 
Yu-chis? They form an integral part of the Hindu society. May they yet do 
the same and absorb western and mid-eastern culture into their own. 


The Influence of Indian Culture 


Audacious ignorance was certain in the early 19th century that Sanskrit 
literature and for the matter of that even Arabic and Persian literature could 
afford no education. 


The Sakha-kalpas and their Divisions 


But Many of the Sakha Kalpas are still extant. Many have been irretrievably 
lost but may yet be recovered. These Kalpas are divided into three parts viz., 
(1) Srauta (2) Grhya and (3) Dharma. 


The Srauta Works 


Each $rauta work produced many schools, represented by different 
commentaries. From commentaries came treatises on sacrifices; from these 
treatises on sacrifices came Prayogas or rules, and Paddhatis or rituals of the 
sacrifices. This branch of literature is still living, though not a vigorous life. 
From great sacrifices they have come down to merely lighting the sacred 
fire, and pouring a little clarified butter into it. There are but few Vedic rites 
prevalent at the present day, but even these few have many Prayogas and 
many Paddhatis. 


The Grhya and Dharma Concern Life In Gereral and Give Rise to Metrical 
Smrtis 

The other two branches of the Sakh’ Kalpa, viz., Grhya and Dharma, 
bloomed forth, during the Brahmana domination in India from 200 BC. 
to 200 A.D., into metrical Sirtis. They are not like the Srauta-sitras, only 
concerned with sacrifices and high religious life; but they concern life in 
general. They regulate domestic and social life in all its aspects and, therefore, 
they have even now a vigorous existence. The metrical Smrti treatises began 
to develop their commentaries; and with the new development of life and 
ideas in India, the commentaries expanded their bulk and became more and 
more comprehensivesilheroRatid brake dmte.seatiensclike;dcara Vyavahara, 
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Prayascitta and so forth. But since the 11th century, when the Mahommedans 
set their foot in India, Kings and Brahmanas became alarmed for the very 
existence of the Varnasrama community and began to write have shown 
before that Northern, Eastern, and Southern Asia were saturated with Indian 
culture; and I am in a position to assert that at one time even Persia and the 
eastern Roman Empire came greatly within the influence of Indian culture. 
Apart from other evidences found in those regions, we find also in a palm- 
leaf manuscript copied in Bengal, in the early 11th century (the Vimalaprabha, 
commentary on the Buddhist Kalacakra Tantra, now in Bengal Asiatic Society) 
it is asserted that the Buddhist scriptures were translated in Persian and in 
Nila-nadyultare—Rohma-de-e i.e., in the Rohma or eastern Roman country in 
the North of the Nile. 


The Mischief Done By Making English The Medium of Education 


Education through the medium of the English language was started with 
the idea that Sanskrit and Arabic can afford no culture. Hundred years after 
that mistake, as I consider it, it now appears that the whole of Asia and the 
Eastern portion of Europe was saturated with Indian culture. The value of 
Arabic in the preservation and dissemination of culture in the mediaeval 
and early modern world, whether in Western Asia or in Europe need not 
be dilated upon by myself. The mischief in relegating Sanskrit (and Arabic) 
culture to a secondary place, and in not, modernising it (like what has been 
done in the mediaeval universities of Europe with the Latin culture) has been 
great. Reparation is not yet impossible, and as a student of Sanskrit of the old 
type which is apparently going out of fashion, I hope that the forces against 
Sanskrit are not strong enough to kill it outright but that it will appear and 
reappear throughout in its pristine vigour but in a modified form to greatly 
influence the forces that may get the upper hand. In the 3rd century B. C., 
Vedic ritualism was not revised but modified into Pauranic religion. 


In the 11th century A.D., Sanskrit became strong by absorbing much that 
was not Hindu. In the 21st century it may do the same and absorb most of 
the western ideas: but what shape it will take is now too early to predict. 


The Progress Made in The 20th Century and A Partial Realisation of The 
Dream of Radha Krishan 


With the advent of the 20th century, a change came over the spirit of the 
dream. The long vision of Radhakrishan had perhaps seen some thing of and 
a partialit. All of a sudden, the princes and potentates the dream of of India 
were seized with a patriotic fervour. Radha Krishan shaw and started the 
publication of Sanskkiimioxksk Athe end ofithsdRineeriusgothere were some 
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attempts made by the Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Raja of Vizianagram 
to issue series of Sanskrit works but they were not very successful. But, 
nevertheless, they showed the way. The first decade of the 20th century 
saw the Mysore and the Trivandrum series start their useful career, with 
mangnificent contributions from ancient Indian authorship. The next decade 
found the Gaekwad and the Kashmir Darbars engaged in the same intellectual 
work and I anticipate, the whole body of princes and potentates of India will 
be busy with publishing ancient Sanskrit works of great value found within 
their territories. His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has started 
a series of Arabic and Islamic works. But he occupies the very heart of the 
ancient Hindu civilisation in the Deccan.. Many of the capitals of ancient and 
medirval Hindu rule are situated within his dominions. For the sake of his 
Hindu subjects and for the sake of the wider culture of modern India—he, 
the premier Indian Prince and true patron of arts and letters and founder of 
the first Vernacular University in India would only be acting according to 
the traditions of his great house, if he ordered not only a thorough search 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in Sanskritic Languages within his dominions, but 
also the publication of a Sanskrit series, the value of which would be simply 
enormous. Already his archaeological department has made many important 
discoveries, the most important of which is the Maski edict establishing 
the identity of Asoka with Priyadarsi; his Government has undertaken as a 
most enlightened measure the conservation, preservation and maintenance 
of the famous Buddhist and Brahmanical cave temples of Ajanta and Ellora. 
Starting a Sanskrit series will, I suppose, be of equal value with all these. 
Numerous Vaisnava, Saiva, Jaina, and Buddhist sects had their origin within 
his dominions, and some of these great seats of ancient learning are situated 
there like Paithan and Warangal. The exploration of this vast but virgin 
field at his instance will bring the present ruler already distinguished by 
the above enlightened measures, honour and glory as a patron of learning 
irrespective of caste or creed equally with that of an Akbar. 


The Bibliotheca Indica and Its Value with Regard to The Spread of 
Knowledge in Sanskrit 


We often hear of retrenchments made in this department of work on 
economical grounds. Such The retrenchments are surely a bad economy. It 
is a spirit of parsimony wholly unbecoming of the spread of the great Indian 
states. The return from the outlay on Sanskrit series—even in pound, shilling 
and pence,—is not discouraging. I will give one example. The Bibliotheca 
Indica series was started by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1849, and within 
these 80 years it Ha8 BerBidbiedS9!99 faguéwtiiefsteapiyok Ballesieed pages each of 
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289 distinct, separate and independent works;—sold books worth Rs. 400,000 
and has a stock of double that value, none of which, I believe, will prove to 
be a dead stock. Under proper advertisement and even supervision the sale 
is increasing. The Government which financed, does not even want to take 
back its original capital. So the capital and profitably go to the fund. But that 
is a small matter. Look at the enormous knowledge that has disseminated 
through out the world which would otherwise have been locked in illegible 
manuscripts, written on perishable material. One would be inclined to think 
that the entire Indology has been pushed forward by the publication of this 
ancient series, the name of which should be written in letters of gold—the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 


They Are Valuable inspite of Their Defects 


One charge generally levelled against the Bibliotheca Indica series is that 
some of the works are not properly edited, to which the short answer of 
Dr. Hoernle was that they at leat multiplied bad manuscripts and that the 
very multiplication is a service. But in that series for one such badly edited 
work there are scores which are really excellent. 


The Bombay Series 


The Bombay Sanskrit series is another well edited series, but this seems 
to have aimed more at educational needs of Colleges and Universities than 
those of scholars who want to push forward research. 


Different Character of The Various Series Started under The Patronage 
of Indian Princes 


But the various series started by the princes of India have a very different 
character. They do not get their inspiration from Europe. The editors are 
Indian scholars trained in India, belong to ancient Sankritic families which 
are celebrated for learning and piety and are or have been devoted to the 
study of Sanskrit as a part and parcel of their very lives. These scholars 
work with a single-minded devotion and their selection of works is more 
choice than in many other series; for instance, Madhusudan Kaul of Kashmir 
selects only those works on Saiva Philosophy which in the 9th, 10th and 11th 
centuries made Kashmir famous. He also chooses those Tantrika works on 
which that system of Philosophy was based viz., Sacchanda Tantra, Malini- 
vijaya Tantra, Tantraloka and others. It is a pity however that the great work of 
Kashmir, Abhinava-Gupta's commentary on Bharata's Natya-éastra should be 
forestalled by the Gaekwad series at Baroda which has taken the entire credit 
in publishing the chapters on dance with illustrations for each dance pose 
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and the others are awaited with the highest of expectations. The Gaekwad 
series opened with a wonderful work,—entitled the Kavya Mimamsa,—a 
work on literary criticism of the highest value which has been edited by that 
excellent scholar the late Mr. C.D. Dalal. But it is very unfortunate that only 
a small fraction of a big series of books has been discovered and published; 
for it is said that the work consisted of 18 such parts;—the other 17 parts 
are irretrievably lost. 


The Value of Kavya Mimamsa Sadhan Mala and Tattva-Samgraha in The 
Field of Researeh 


We are hearing of quinquennial assemblies in ancient India is A$oka's 
inscriptions, in liuen Thsang's accounts but the Kavya-mimamsa gives us an 
inside view of these royal assemblages for rewarding merit in science and 
art. The book is replete with literary legends and traditions of ancient India 
and was written in the beginning of the 10th century A. D. The publication 
of the Sadhana mālā in this series completes the Buddhist iconographic 
literature of India. These Sadhanas were composed by professors of later 
Buddhism.—of Mantra-Yana, of Vajra Yana, of Sahaja-Yana and of Kalacakra- 
Yana,-schools of Mahayana Buddhism during the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
centuries of the Christian era; and they were collected together in the form 
of Sangrahas in the 12th century. They are entirely Indian in character. We 
know from Tibetan sources that about this time an opinion gained ground 
in the Buddhist world that in the art of painting and sculpture, India as 
known intimately to the Tibetans, i.e., Magadha and Bengal, excelled; next 
came the Newars of Nepal, the Tibetans came next, and the Chinese last of 
all. This statement has been fully justified so far as Magadha and Bengal 
are concerned by the iconographic sculpture that we have been getting 
during the last 20 years in all parts of Eastern India. The latest great work 
of the Gaekwad Series, is the Tattvasarigraha of Santa-raksita who was the 
first great Lama of Tibet. It is a wonderful book. It refutes twenty other 
systems of Philosophy in India and establishes the Maha-yana system. It 
gives us materials in plenty for setting the chronology of a great deal of the 
Philosophical literature of India. The eighth was a wonderful century in 
which all the religious and philosophical sects of India put forth their best 
endeavours to establish their supremacy over others. Early in the century 
Kumarila, with his Sloka-vartika, Tantra varlika and Tup Tika on the Sabara- 
bhasya, endeavoured to establish the supremacy of the Vedic culture. Then 
came the voluminous writer Haribhadra, reputed author of 1400 treatises 
to do the same thing for Jaina culture, Jaina religion and Jaina philosophy. 
The third was SemtaEesikedetas फिल्म Phase) d ave Bincteek Fia closely related 
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to the family of Indrabhüti, a Raja of Orissa who advocated the Vajra-yana 
system of the Maha-yana School. He was also closely associated with his 
brother-in-law Padma-sambhava who converted the Tibetans to Buddhism 
andis regarded by them as a second Buddha. His work the Tattva-sangraha 
with a commentary by his pupil Kamala-sila is a very brilliant achievement 
and H. H. the Gaekwad's Oriental Institute gets all the credit in publishing 
it. At the end of the century came Sankaracarya with his vast learning, 
refuting all sectarian opinions and establishing a monism which holds its 
ground all over India. $anta-raksita and Kamala-sila are very brilliant men 
of the 8th century. 


The Mysore Series 


In the 20th century the first series that came out Meeste under the 
patronage of a big state was the Mysore series. It began to publish choice 
works and choice commentaries on Vedic and philosophical works. It at once 
attracted public attention, and people became anxious to see new issues. 
Two works appeared which are of immense importance for the elucidation 
of ancient Indian society. One is the Gotra Pravara Prabandha-Kadamba i.e., 
a collection of treatises on Gotras and Pravaras by which the Brahmanas or 
rather the member of the twice-korn castes distinguished themselves from 
one another. The great attraction of the book was an index of Gotras with 
about 4000 names, and a chart showing the relation amongst the Pravara 
rsis. The word Pravara was very little understood even by the great jurists, 
of India, but this Mysore treatise gave its real meaning; and the sense of 
term is that it means those rsis in whose names the sacrificial fire is to be 
invoked, The theory was that in a sacrifice if a man invoked the Fire-God 
in his own name, he, the Fire-God would not respond. If the Fire-God was 
invoked in the name of all the human ancestors of the sacrifice he was not 
likely to respond either. But if the God was invoked in the name of that rsi 
ancestor of the Yajamana or sacrificer who was a friend of the God, then the 
deity would know him and would come to his descendant's sacrifice. The 
publication of this collection of authoritative works on the genealogies of 
the ancient Brahmanas has been a very great service to the orthodox in the 
Hindu community who have always believed in the Gotras and Pravaras 
and regulated their lines according to that belief. 


Artha-Sastra 


The second Boon which the Mysore series had the honour to confer is 
the Artha Sastra of Kautilya. Kautilya's name was well known. 
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He was the same person as our great Canakya who destroyed the Nanda 
empire, and installed Candra Gupta as Emperor of India. But his Artha $astra 
was not known. Our friend Dr. Shamashastri discovered the work, edited 
and re-edited it with fresh mate rials, translated it into English, and gave an 
all-word-index to it and made many interesting researches about it. Eighty 
years ago the discovery of Hiuen Thsang's itinerary gave us an insight into 
ancient Indian life both Brahmanical and Buddhist of the 7th century A. D. 
That was by a foreigner. He noted down only those facts which appeared to 
be important and interesting to the Chinese Buddhists but Kautilya's Artha- 
Sastra twenty years ago laid bare the whole world of Indian life at the time 
of India's greatest prosperity. Hiuen Thsang, a devout Buddhist monk that 
he was, looked at the rich and varied life of India of his time with the eye of 
a religious recluse, but Canakya looked upon Indian life from the point of 
view of a great administrator, a great organiser and a great politician. Here 
we find Indian life in all its aspects—the principle being the organisation of 
Varnasrama or the castes and stages of life on which Hindu Society is based. 
It is a curious fact that the account, we get in Kautilya's Artha-Sastra agrees 
mainly and generally with that given by Megasthenes in the same century 
and at the same court. 


Political economy is a modern science in Europe. It started with Adam 
Smith's "Weallh of Nations" published in the year 1776 A. D., and within 
a century and a half it has branched off into so many sciences, but Artha 
Sastra is twenty-three hundred years old. Kautilya, how ever, was not the 
first writer on Artha-sastra but very nearly the last. He quoted 15 or 16 
different authorities and names of four different schools advocating from the 
primitive coercion to the regulation of the entire life of a nation. Adam Smith 
speaks of four different stages of development of political ideas in Europe 
from the Dark Ages onwards. The first is the protection of life and property 
alone in the Merovingian and Carlovingian times, 800 to 1200 A. D. Kings 
during this period thought that if they protected the lives of their subjects, 
they did all their duties. Commerce and trade they would not protect. That 
was left to the traders themselves. These began to combine to protect their 
trade. Nearly 150 cities of Northern Europe thus combined to protect their 
commercial interests. But the united traders often defied their Kings. That 
led kings to come forward and protect trade, a fact which finally brought 
about the dissolution of the Hanseatic league about the 15th century. We 
have here the second stage. Then came the third stage. After the fall of the 
Eastern Roman Empire in 1458 A. D., and the reformation of "Luther, later, 
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Church, i.e., the control of religion should no longer remain in the hands of 
the Pope, but should be vested in the state. The king of England became the 
protector of religion, and England's example was followed in other Protestant 
countries. As ideas advanced Government thought it fit to control the liberal 
education of the entire nation and we have the fourth or the last stage in the 
development of national polity. 


Kautilya and Adam Smith 


This is the history of the advance of political life in Europe. Kautilya 
gives the history of political advance of India in a few sentences. He says 
Sukracarya thought that kings should learn Dandaniti only i.e., merely 
coercion for the protection of life and property. Vrhaspati thought that kings 
should learn not only Dandaniti but also Varta which includes agriculture, 
trade and pasture. Manu thought that they should impart to them higher 
culture also, but Canakya and his Acaryas thought that they should include 
the Tray or the Vedas also. A comparison between the progress of political 
ideas in Europe and India will show that Canakya's political ideas were those 
of modern Europe. Canakya was not like Adam Smith a promulgator of a 
new science but the heir to a long series of development of political ideas. 


The importance of the publication of the Artha-sastra cannot be over- 
rated. It has already made Doctors by the score, in the Universities of India 
and Europe, but the inner meaning is very little understood owing to the 
want of intimate and extensive acquaintance with Indian literature which 
a mastery of such a work as the Artha-sastra requires. In this connection 
one cannot help admiring Prof. Samashastri who is doing every thing to 
help students in this direction. I may repeat; he has twice edited the work; 
once translated it into English; given an all-word index to it and edited 
the Sütras of Canakya in the hope that they may throw light on his Artha- 
Sastra. He has not only done much himself, but also inspired others. The 
late lamented Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati $astri had edited the work 
with a commentary of his own, and Prof. Jolly has given a fourth edition of 
it with the help of a new manuscript at Tubingen. Messrs. Motilal Banarsi 
Das the well-known Sanskrit publishers of this city have given Prof. Jolly 
the hospitality of their series. 


Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
I mention the Trivandrum Sanskrit series at the end simply because I 
wish to say something about the late lamented Ganapati Sastri who with 
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their boldness and insight into the spirit of Sanskrit literature. He began 
with very select works, which cannot be found anywhere but which were 
very valuable to students of Sanskrit and gave valuable information about 
ancient India. 


Bhasa 


He surprised the learned world by the publication of the 13 works of 
Bhasa;—wonderful dramas giving a thorough insight into the life of India 
some centuries before Christ. He was criticised and the criticism was adverse 
to his Chronology. Some said the Sanskrit of these dramas was not so old, 
others said the Praksta was not so old. Some found in the epilogue the name 
ofa Kànva king. But, I believe, that Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri was 
right in putting Bhasa in the 4th century B. C.; for there are many things in the 
Pratijfia-Yaugandharayana in the Svapna- Vasavadattà and in the Pratima-nataka 
which show that, they cannot be written later. The enumeration of the royal 
families of Northern India to which Maha-sena, the king of Ujjayini could 
marry his daughter cannot be written in later centuries, when all memory 
of Maha-sena was lost. The worship of the stone images of ancestors as 
given in the Pratima-nataka has raised a huge controversy; one party saying 
that the custom was in vogue at the time of the Sisunàgas; others say that 
they were much later. But it is a curious fact that in the Jangala country i.e., 
Bikaner, all royal personages from Bika downwards have their stone images 
and to these stone images offerings of food in the shape of Turis are made to 
the extent of nearly a maund. In many old capitals, now in ruins, are found 
images of royal person ages on horse-back when they died in battle, and in 
other positions when they died a natural death. Cremation is an old custom; 
to mark cremation grounds with Stüpas was also an ancient custom. But the 
custom of erecting stone images there is not yet known from ancient works. 
But Ganapati Sastri, wrote to me to say that, in the Pratima Nataka custom is 
recorded of throwing sand in the encolsure, and this is found in Apastamba's 
work only, and Apastamba belongs to the 5th century B. C. 


Manju-srimula-kalpa 


But the publication of Bhasa’s works is not the only thing on which 
Ganapati Sastri’s fame rests. He has published three volumes of the Mafiju- 
Sri-miila Kalpa, a Buddhist work belonging to a very early period on which 
the Mantra-Yana and other subsequent Yanas of the Buddhists are based. 
How he got the Buddhist work in the extreme South of India is one wonder, 
and how he unravelled the mysteries of a complicated Buddhist ritual is 


another. The publication of 88760 Buddhist werkdsdikely to lead to 
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further discoveries of the Guhya-samāja school of Buddhism which branched 
off from Maha-yana, leaving philosophy behind, and proceeded straight to 
mysticism: “The Bija or seed proceeds from Bodhi which is nothing else but 
Sunyata. From Bija proceeds the image and in the image there are internal 
representation," and this is deep mysticism indeed. This is the same as 
making the letters of the alphabet represent deities only expressed in mystic 
and Buddhistic language. 


Isana Sivaguru-paddhati 


The third great work which M. M, Ganapati Sastri produced is the 
Saiva-paddhati by I$ana-$iva guru-deva. In the 10th century an association 
of Saivaite learned men was formed in Central India, —known as the Matta- 
mayura-vamsa. The Gurus of this association ended their names with the 
word Siva, viz., Sana Siva, Vimala Siva, etc. They were great builders of 
temples and converted many chiefs to their faith. Some of their works are 
to be found in the Darbar Library, Nepal. Ganapati Sastri got hold of one of 
their works and published it,—giving a key to the whole literature. 


The Versatility of M.M. Pandit Ganapti Sastri 


The versatility of M. M. P. Ganapati Sastri is very striking. He has handled 
works on all Sastras with equal facility; Niti, Pafica—ratra, Philosophy, 
Architecture, Philosophy of Grammar, Rhetoric, Lexicons, Jyotisa, Sphota 
Music—all are welcome to him. To lose him has been a great loss to Sanskrit 
scholarship in India. He enjoyed all the blessings of a liberal education without 
knowing any English. Government made him a Mahamahopadhyaya and 
the Royal AsiaticSociety of great Britain and Ireland made him an Honorary 
Member. All this was high appreciation indeed but not high enough for a 
man of so much industry and so great intellectual powers. 


Bikaner State Library 


I have already said that it is a sign of the 20th century that the Indian 
Princes came spontaneously and patriotically, without any impetus from 
outside to start the various Sanskrit series. The four series already started I 
have mentioned before. But other series may also be started. Appeal should 
be made to the enlightened Ruler of Bikaner to utilise nearly 7000 Mss. lying 
idle in the fort of that city. These Mss. are very well preserved in strong 
worm-proof with almirahs an exhaustive nominal catalogue from which any 
Ms. may be immediately got. It is a storehouse of codes of Smrtis written 
during the Mahommedan period. It has all the books of the Law codes 
written by Hemadri, by Todarmall, by Madana-Simha, by Ananta-deva the 
son of Kamalak&ta) By" Tore APA She AS SH Rin Roel tiff ibined, by Mitra 
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Miéra of Bundelkhand, and so on. You get only one or two books of these 
valuable codes and digests in other libraries, but in Bikaner the codes are 
nearly complete. Where any book is wanting the Librarian has invariably 
put in some Sanskrit word to mean ‘missing.’ The philosophical section of 
the library is extensive. It has works written at all times, —modern, medieval, 
ancient, —and in all parts of India,—especially Bengal. It has many works of 
unique importance, not to be found elsewhere. The library indeed long ago 
published a descriptive Catalogue, edited by Raja Rajendralal Mitra. But it 
contains very summary description of only 1619 Mss. 


Alwar State Library 


The Alwar Darbar obtained the services of Mr. Peterson to prepare a 
catalogue of the state Library state collection of Mss. and it is a very useful 
one. There is enough material in this library to start a series. 


Jodhpur State Library 


Jodhpur has a collection of about 2,000 Sanskrit Mss. well kept in a room 
in the fort where worms Jodhpur State will not be able to ruin these works. 
But Library there is no catalogue and nothing has come out of it. 


Bundi State Library 


Bundi has a collection of about 2,000 Mss. well kept in a cave-like room 
on a broad road leading to the palace. But there is also no catalogue. 


Jaipur and Rewa very carefully guarded their treasures of Mss. and 
never allowed strangers to use these—though very recently I hear, they 
have been opened up to the vulgar gaze. 


All the states of Rajputana have their own collections of ancient Mss. 
but they have not caught the enthusiasm of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda 
and Kashmir to issue series of rare Sanskrit works and thereby spread the 
old light in the Modern world. 


Private Libraries of Rajputana 


We are all along speaking of the Raj Libraries of Rajputana. But in 
Rajputana, every learned Brahmana has his collection of Mss. Every Jaina 
monastery has also its collection of Mss—called Bhandars. Many gharanas 
have rich collections of Mss. In one of the Jain Upasrayas or monastries in 
Jodhpur I found the medical work by Vopadeva still used. 


Private Enterprises 


Private enterprise has also done much. Since the establishment of the 
Printing Press in-faglia manymany seligiouscmipgedqeeopledave undertaken 
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the task of printing or multiplying copies of religious books, such as the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Smrtis, the Puranas, and distribute them 
among learned Brahmanas. Private religious bodies also did the same thing. 
Panditas with business habits often undertook the publication of Sanskrit 
works as a matter of speculation. Traders, book-sellers often undertook the 
printing and publication of Sanskrit Mss. for profit. 


Anandasrama and Kavyamala 


In some cases, valuable series of Sanskrit Texts were started, such as 
the Anandàérama series and the and Kavyamala series. Some confined 
themselves within one or two branches of Sanskrit literature according to 
their own choice. One published the works of the Madhva School only; 
another, of Sankara School only. 


Benares Sanskrit Series, Chowkhamba 


Individuals often published books of their choice either for money or out 
of love for these works. But these enterprises often failed, because Sanskrit 
works can not bring handsome profit within a short time The “Pandit” of 
Banares after a glorious career of 40 years has now disappeared. 


Then it reappeared under the name of the Benares Sanskrit Series; but that 
also, I believe, is now moribund, if it has not disappeared. The Vizianagram 
Series after publishing 10 or 12 works died out. The Chowkhamba Series 
of Benares after publishing 400 fasciculi now appeal to the public for fresh 
patronage, which it fully deserves. 


Arya-Samaja 

The Arya Samaj is also doing a great lot, —not only by the dissemination 
of the Vedic Texts among the people but by also publishing other books in 
other branches of Sanskrit literature. 
Other Religious Organisations and Skt. Literature 

Otherreligious communities and organisations like the Jaina, the Vaisnava 
of North and South India have done meritorious work in publishing their 
secterian literature. 
The Publishers Motilal Banarsi Das 

But in this department of activity among the most enterprising are (1) the 
proprietors of the Nirnava Sagara Press of Bombay, (2) the Motilal Banarsi 


Sanskrit Publications by the late Jivananda Vidyasagar of Calcutta and (3) 
Messrs, Motilal Banarsi Das & Co, of this city. The name of the Nirnaya 


Sagara Press is.a household word wherever Sanskrit is seriously studied 
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whether in India or outside India; and their accurate and cheap editions of 
the used provincial characters and not devanagari which has within recent 
years become a sort of national character for Sanskrit; and the same apology 
I make for many European editions in Roman. 


Mahabharata Committee, Poona 


The great epic Mahabharata is a towering wonder in the world's literature. 
Its bulk is extensive and it includes within its panorama practically the whole 
of ancient Indian life. But when the original Mahabharata was composed, 
perhaps the art of writing was not yet invented or writing materials were 
very scarce. So it passed from mouth to mouth, village to village, city to 
city, changing everywhere to the taste of the people hearing or reciting it. 
Even when writing came in vogue, different districts produced different 
recensions of the Mahabharata. Then there were revisions. Originally, it was 
an epic poem; then it became a history in the form of interlocutions. Then, as 
the idea of history expanded, there was expasion of the Mahabharata too. In 
this way a poem of 24000 verses gradually developed into a bulky work of a 
lakh of verses. When the Mahabbarata first went to Europe, scholars thought 
of collating it. With that view they collated all Mss. of the Mahabharata 
found in Europe, and then sent it down to India for further collation. The 
Bhandarkar Research Institute undertook the work and called upon the 
Visva-Bharati to assist them. The work is proceeding slowly. The Maha 
bharata Committee, consisting of five young scholars trained in Europe and 
America, is proceeding with the work slowly. I have seen only one part of it 
containing two chapters, and I see that the Committee has done its best to go 
to the bottom of the thing. They have mercilessly rejected verses not found 
in authentic manuscripts. They have appended a critical apparatus which is 
admirable. I think, the bulk of the Mahabharata will be considerably reduced. 
My idea is that the work has undergone five revisions. Originally it seems 
that it was a short work, a table of contents in two verses only—the well- 
known Sloh as—Duryodhano manyumayo mahadrumah, etc. The next revision 
was in the form of an epic poem with a table of contents running up to 150 
verses—half of which are in the Tristubh metre from ‘Pandur jitva bahun 
desan,’ etc., to the end of the Anu-kramanika chapter. The third revision was 
in the form of a history in interlocution,—the table of contents being the first 
half of the Anukramanika chapter. Then it was divided into 100 parvans—it 
was set by Vyasa himself. The table of contents of this was given in the first- 
half of the Parvasamgraha chapter. Then came the full-fledged Mahabharata 
with 18 major parvans and 84836 verses, which when reduced to a unit of 
32 syllables haS Decerie! LOO GUOs verses Uli vsffbrREiIsk SgBeetestion of mine to 
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the Mahabharata Committee for consideration for whatever it is worth. It 
is a great undertaking and I wish them every success. After the success of 
this edition of the Mahabharata, the 18 Maha-puranas should be subjected 
to the same critical method of examination. 


The Puranas 


Ithink, that they too, have under gone several revisions;-some are revised 
out of existence; some are revised out of recognition; some encyclopaedias 
have been transformed into the shape of Puranas. 


The prevalent idea that all the 18 Maha-Puranas are from the pen of 
Vyasa cannot be proved. The Visnu Purana is by Vyasa's father Parasara. 
The Bhagavata is by Vyàsa's son Suka. The Markandeya does not speak of 
Vyasa, and the Bhavisya does not mention him. The three encyclopaedias, 
Garuda, Narada and Agni have him as one of the latest interlocutors, —i.e., 
only in the first and in the last chapters. So the idea that Vyasa is the author 
of all the Puranas is to be given up. 

Srividyapitha of Etwa 

The Sri Vidyapitha of Etwa founded by Sri Svami Brahmanath 
Siddhasrama, has the noble aim of making an index of all important branches 
of knowledge in Sanskrit, of all manuscripts in that language and in its 
derivatives, and all proper names and technical terms to be found in them. 
The Svami is no more but his disciples and admirers are sticking to the 
movement. It is a spontaneous Indian movement and the Indian public 
should look upon it with a favourable eye and, if possible, encourage it. 


Archeological Department 


Another department of Oriental studies is Archeology. I have in my 
address as President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1919, spoken of 
the advancement of Archeology under the guidance of Sir John Marshall. 
Eight years have passed since then, they were years of intense activity and 
wonderful results. During these years in the East we have the example 
of mixed Buddhist and Hindu culture of the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries at 
Paharpur. Nalanda has been excavated down to the ground level revealing 
sculptures of the best period of Indian Art. Sarnath has yielded further 
treasures of inestimable value; Sanchi has been thoroughly explored and a 
guide-book prepared for the benfit of excursionists. Excavations at Taxila 
have gone to the Persian strata of the place, below the Indo-Greek and the 
Parthian, the Mauryan and the Macedonian. On the top of all these come 


the ancient treasures of Harappa and ९, revealing remains of 
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something like a new Culture. Who the originators of this culture were, has 
not yet been settled or could not properly be investigated. But we get in our 
ancient works like the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and some of the old 
Puranas that the border land of India on both sides of the Indus was inhabited 
by a race very different from the heroes of these epics. They would eat (the 
text says ‘they smell of’) garlic and onions, would drink camel's milk and 
their sexual morality was very loose. They sold their daughters in marriage. 
They were people without religion. The names of these peoples were: Madra, 
Kekaya, Vahlika, Sindhu and Sauvira. So from very ancient times Aryans 
knew that Sindhus and Sauviras did not belong to their stock, though they 
often had to contract political and matrimonial alliances with them. 


Thanks to Sir John Marshall, Indian Archeology has made great progress 
during his incumbency in the Department, but many wonderful discoveries 
havebeen made during the same period outside India in Gobi and Taklamakan 
deserts, in Java and Anam by archeologists of various nationalities. The 
discovery of a large number of Mss., objects of Buddhist worship, Buddhist 
flags and so on, from the cave of the thousand Buddhas in the Gobi desert, 
read like a romance. The sands of these deserts have preserved fresh many 
palm-leaves and Chinese papers within two feet of their surface. Japan is 
busy with Sanskrit Mss. and their translation in the Chinese. Takakusu has 
projected an edition of the whole of the Chinese Tripitaka with notes and 
commentaries. The French in the Eastern peninsula are bringing to the public 
notice relics of forgotten Hindu empires even on the borders of the Pacific. 
The Dutch are doing a lot of things in their possessions in the Indian Ocean 
to bring the remnants of ancient Hindu empires superseded centuries ago by 
Mahommedan conquests. All these indicate the ubiquity of Indian culture 
all over Asia and discredit the audacious ignorance which pronounced that 
Sanskrit can afford no culture. 


Conclusion 


In this long address, I have not been able to say many things; and one 
hundred days of compulsory rest may justify my putting up a plea of want 
of time. But the activity of the twentieth century in these departments has 
raised my hopes, that Sanskrit literature will not die, and I again thank 
the memory of Pandita Radhakisan of Lahore for raising the alarm in time 
and giving India the signal of the danger that was ahead, and for being 
instrumental in enabling India to preserve and give out to the world her 
noblest heritage—her ancient Sanskrit literature and in this way indicating 


her position among civilised nation of history. 
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Warnings 


But at the end of my address I think it to be my duty to give you a 
warning. At the present moment there is a large body of men who go as 
Sanskrit scholars without knowing a letter of Sanskrit. There are others 
again who tax the brains of poor Sastris and make big name as Oriental 
scholars. At the conference of Orientalists held under the Presidency of 
Sir Harcourt Butler in 1911 a very great man told the august assembly that 
without two Sastris at their elbows they cannot be Oriental scholars. Such 
Oriental scholarship should be discouraged. The Sastris should be trained 
for Oriental scholarship. A historical sense should be awakened in their 
minds. 


Do not Believe in Translations 


I often see big works on Sanskrit literature and special branches of it, 
compiled mainly, if not, wholly from translations of Sanskrit works in English, 
French, German and other European languages. They have a value. They 
advertise Sanskrit literature and bring profit to the authors, but translations 
are never reliable. Thibaut's translation of the Sankara Bhasya was tinged with 
Ramanuja’s ideas, because the Sastri at his elbow belonged to the Ramauja 
school. Dr. Deussen's translation, is a little better because he told me at the 
age of 48 that he had carefully read through the Bhasya twenty-two times 
and then translated it. But he wanted one thing—the Indian tradition of 
the interpretation of the Bhasya. In a similar way all translations should be 
regarded as unreliable and all books based on these translations should be 
taken at their worth. 


The Chinese translations of Buddhist Sanskrit works are free translations, 
therefore not reliable. The Tibetan translations are too pedantically literal and 
therefore often unintelligible. The original Sanskrit should be always sought 
for and consulted, if procurable, to cure the defects of these translations. 


Do not Make Orientalists of Europe your Spiritual Guides 


The Oriental scholars of Europe have done Sanskrit literature a great 
service by infusing a historical sense in those who are interested in it in India. 
Butin the present day there is a tendency amongst the younger generation of 
India, to make the Oriental scholars of Europe their Gurus or Spiritual guides 
in all matters relating to India. Not being in touch with the soil of India and 
its traditions the interpretation of Indian life by Europeans should always 
be received with caution, criticism, and discrimination. They should not 
be slavishly followed by Indians in matters relating to India. One instance 
will suffice. Thedduitlsterkelidtaseok8 KooversietensebSotostemta] scholars of 
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Europe, I do not think, will stand. It will be not only greatly modified, but 
I think, should also be thoroughly revised. 


Conclusion 


With this warning I again say that my hopes have been greatly raised by 
the spontaneous action of the patriotic Indian States for the publication of 
valuable treasures of Sanskrit works and I hope that Sanskrit will not die. It 
may or may not prove strong enough to resist the influence of the almighty 
Eurapean culture, but it will certainly modify that influence to such an extent 
as to have a new character. 
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Your Excellency, President of The Reception Committee, Ladies and 
Gentlemes, 


It is still a mystery to me how and why I have been brought here from 
the centre of primeval forest to the cradle of civilisation, and asked to preside 
over a gathering of the pick of intellects of this great Indian Empire, including 
lands of gold and diamonds, as Burma and Ceylon were once designated. It 
reminds me of an episode about two thousand years old, when a man from 
the same jungles was brought to this glorious land, and was admitted into 
an institution replete with men of greatest enlightenment. I mean Valanda, 
that great seat of learning, of which not only Magadha, but the whole of 
Buddhist India, may the Buddhist world, was rightly proud. This nameless 
person Was, however, capable of being trained. He used his opportunities 
to the best advantage and developed such a remarkable genius that he 
finally became the head of that institution. But Nagarjuna, as he is known 
from his works, was only when he entered this province. I am exactly nine 
times that figure and in obviously too old for a training now, to be of any 
use even in the future, what to say of the present. The only reason, that I can 
think of for this course of action, is perhaps to present a contrast between 
the development of the Magadha civilisation and the primordial condition 
in which the main population of the Central Provinces has even up to this 
day remained. May be, necessity arose for placing something sufficiently 
dark between the continuous How of brilliant light that has emanated from 
this chair during the past decade and the dazzling splendour of the future 
stream, bound to issue forth in the next decennial period. But for this, there 
were hundreds of distinguished scholars, who could have been asked to 
fill the place far more fittingly than a denizen of Vindhyachala. Whatever 
may have been the reasons which Em te yis in making your choice 
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Central Provinces, known to the latter clay history as the country of Gonds, 
who managed to destroy all vestiges of progress, whenever they found 
an opportunity to dominate it. It is true that the country included parts of 
Cedi, MahakoSala and Vidarbha, which at the height of their prosperity got 
closely connected with Magadha at whose historic capital, we meet to-day. 
About a thousand years ago that famous King Karna Daharia of Tripuri 
in the Jubbulpore District, who wished to bring the whole of India under 
one umbrella, established his authority as far as Tirhut. His name is still 
remembered and calls forth almost unconsciously of trepeated doggerel 
‘Karna Daharia, karna jujhar, karna hak janai sansar' ‘Karna of Dahala, the great 
warrior, who does not know his battle cry?’ The son of a 'Vi$va vijayin' or 
universal conqueror—a title conceded to him even by his enemies, Karna 
augmented what his father had acquired and closely associated himself with 
this country. It was unfortunate that the link did not last very long. Despite 
that, it cannot but be regarded as magnanimous on the part of Magadha to 
revive the old associations. That grand old man whose sphere of activity was 
closely associated with this land a third of a century ago and whose name 
is affectionately remembered, particularly in Bihar, while wishing success 
to our Conference, echoes analogous sentiment. I particularly mention this 
as Sir George Grierson intimated to me, that he had in this city many old 
friends to whom he wished me to communicate his greetings. As these 
friends must necessarily belong to the Sarasvati Giotra, to which the whole 
Conference has been rightly relegated by that French Rsi, Professor Sylvain 
Lévi, the compliments are necessarily meant for all the members. I therefore 
communicate them publicly. But when he wrote to say the Bilar scholars 
could not have done a more graceful act than to ask you to preside at Patna’, 
I would only take the liberty of changing his phrase 'graceful act’ to an ‘act 
of grace' and to assure you that the grace so extended to me is cordially 
appreciated in my province. 


Before we proceed we have to bemoan the loss of it great antiquarian, 
whose discoveries have stirred up the scholars of the world and taken back 
India's historic antiquity to about five thousand years. You have all hear 
about Mohen-jo-daro, which was first brought to light by Professor R. D. 
Banerji, when serving in the Archeological Department. With singular 
knowledge of exploratory work, combined with epigraphical and historical 
learning, evidenced by his being called upon to contribute to the Cambridge 
History of India, Mr. Banerji rendered conspicuous service by unfolding 
what hall remain an unknown past. He endeavoured to bring to the doors 


even vernaculackgqwingpeeplea dotef ancient Ristoricaldata, weeded from 
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the traditional accretions of ages, by writing excellent books in his mother 
tongue, Bengali, the value of which was at once perceived, as is evident from 
the translations which were almost immediately made in other vernacular 
languages. He even went so far as to depict the society in ancient times by 
delectable contributions in the form of charming novels, which were also 
translated in other vernaculars. Mr. Banerji passed away at a comparatively 
young age, with a lot of contemplated work yet unexecuted which, if he had 
time to finish, would have been of tremendous value. 


Inow turn to the most pleasant duty of offering hearty congratulations 
on behalf of the Indian Oriental Conference and myself to that great scholar, 
the fourth President of this Conference, Shamshul-ulama Dr. Jivanji Modi, 
who has been recently knighted. All will agree that he is a true successor to 
his adopted Guru, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. May Sir Jivanji enjoy 
for long the high honour which His Majesty the King-Emperor has been 
pleased to bestow on him, as a recognition of his high scholarship and his 
great literary services. 


Ithas been customary in presidential addresses to review the progressive 
advancement of Oriental learning and to offer suggestions for further 
progress, but my five predecessors have done that work so exhaustively, 
that hardly anything remains worth mentioning now. The First President 
with his profound learning in Sanskrit and allied literature, accompanied 
with the life-long experience of teaching-work, gave most valuable advice in 
regard to the study of Sanskrit, including Grammar, Nyaya, Vedas, Vedanta, 
and Artha Sastra. He also pointed out the spirit in which inscriptions should 
be interpreted and used and he emphasised two points, viz. to avoid undue 
artificiality and to maintain judicial outlook, in discussing controversial 
matters. 


The Second President, Professor Sylvain Lévi, reminded his audience 
that great civilisations did not grow in the narrow frames of a local culture. 
It was necessary that with that infallibility, which only instinct can confer, 
the nation or rather the men of genius who made out a nation knew how 
to draw out of accidental features what was the permanent, out of local 
features what was general, out of particulars what was universal. He pointed 
out that this was the inspiration under which the Aryan genius made the 
greatness of India. But this has somehow disappeared, though attempts to 
revive it are being made. 


Mahanahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha laid special stress on Oriental 


research work within the country . A feeling had gained ground that research 
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could only be done outside India, but happily this is being dissipated. 
Nevertheless, Europe has certain facilities for a study, which India does 
not possess. For instance, there are hardly any good libraries in this country, 
which may be said to smooth the way for reference, as they do in Europe. 
The Imperial Library of Calcutta is perhaps the biggest in the country, but 
it contains only 2.5 lakhs of volumes, while the British Museum Library 
owns more than 30 lakhs. Even if compared with other Asiatic Libraries 
our Imperial Library is much smaller than that of Tokyo, which has nearly 
4 lakhs of volumes. An author working in the British Museum Library gets 
his reference books within a few minutes, but one cannot be sure of that in 
Calcutta, much less elsewhere in India To authors living in the mofassil it 
takes months to secure the references they want. In my own experience I 
have sometimes received books so late that I had actually forgotten, what 
they were sent for. What are sometimes apt to be regarded as trifles prove 
of great benefit in the long run. To mention an example, the paper-cutting 
agencies in Europe keep the knowledge of scholars up-to-date with the least 
trouble. Immediately anything of any value in a particular subject appears 
in any journal, it reaches the hand of the interested person without delay, so 
that the latter knows exactly where he stands with up-to-date knowledge in 
his subject, but in India one might not know what progress had been made 
even during the course of a year. If any new discovery or theory is published 
in any journals, there is no means to ensure that it would reach the hands 
of all the persons interested in it. One cannot afford to subscribe for every 
paper, not even for selected ones of the best type, but in Europe half a crown 
may bring in about 2 dozen cuttings from a variety of papers, containing all 
relevant information on the subject of one's pursuit, without his moving out 
of his seat. These, as I have said are small things, but of great utility to the 
practical worker. What a tremendous amount of time these devices save! 
I am aware of the fact that certain journals do supply short summaries of 
important articles, but summaries are summaries. I have heard complaints 
from scholars of merit in connection with the summaries of papers read 
in our Oriental Conferences as giving insufficient information to prepare 
one for a discussion. When this is the case with summaries prepared with 
special care, what can we expect from summary-giving journals, which 
try to squeeze as much as they can to save space? The clues given by them 
may be useful to residents of cities, but in this vast country we have only 
33 cities, as if to allot one to each crore of Hindu gods and their equal 
number of clients. With all the unremitting watchfulness on the part of 
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ordinary facilities for references to books and journals we have been talking 
about. Again these, at the most, may furnish something fairly adequate about 
India, but it broader outlook necessitates going out of the limited area and 
secure timely knowledge of the results of labours which fellow-scholars 
carry on in other parts of the world. 


Another point on which Dr. Jha laid stress was the search of old 
manuscripts, their preservation, cataloguing and publication. It was a 
Pandita of Lahore, who first crew attention to these points more than 60 
years ago with a salutary result, of which a critical summary was given by 
Mahamaloparlhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri in his presidential address at the 
Lahore Session of this Conference, in a most interesting manner, embellished 
as it was with anecdotes of personal experiences, as he himself had played 
a prominent part in that affair. In spite of the ‘loot of manuscripts’ which 
followed the Mutiny, whereby thousands of them left this country to adorn 
the shelves of foreign libraries, coupled with the destruction of those that 
remained in the houses of Panditas, whose descendants were incapable of 
appreciating their value, several large collections have been made in various 
centres of learning, for instance, at Poona, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, etc. The 
Poona collection now housed in the Bhandarkar Research Institute possesses 
20,000 Sanskrit manuscripts including the collections made by Drs. Bühler, 
Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, and others. The Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library 
has about 23,000 Sanskrit manuscripts with about half that number in Telugu 
and Tamil. The Calcutta Asiatic Society, owns 200,000 manuscripts of which 
14,000 are in Sanskrit and the rest in Arabic and Persian. A good collection 
also exists in the Sanskrit College Library at Benares. It will be noticed that in 
all these collections Sanskrit predominates, and that it is the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal alone that has stored about 6,000 Persian and Arabic volumes, some 
of which were received from Tipu Sultan's Library at Serangpatam. Patna, 
however, owns a collection which once belonged to Kings and Emperors in 
and out of India. In fact it is considered to be one of the finest in the world. It 
also contains 6,000 manuscripts, but they include some of the rarest texts of 
which no second copies exist anywhere. Here there are records which were 
owned by generations of Emperors with their seals and autographs, with 
superb paintings and illustrations of calligraphy, which render them simply 
invaluable. The Tarikh-i-Khandu-i-Timuriah or History of the Timurid 
family to which the great Moghuls belonged, has a note stating that its cost 
was Rs. 8,000. Indeed as many thousand pounds would not purchase it to- 
lay. It is embellished with no less than 133 illuminated folio pages painted 
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Samad of Shiraz, whose skill of are and hand was so marvellous that he is 
recorded to have written on a poppy seed a chapter of Koran-an art which 
seems to have been still preserved in Delhi. There are artists in the Museum 
Darulfalah, who ever now write more than 150 Jottors on a grain of rice. In 
fact they recently sent me one bearing 125 legible English characters, flawless 
in their formation, which can be seen in the Patna Museum, to which I have 
presented that wonderful rice. The wonders of the Khudabaksh Library can 
similarly be seen and realised by walking over a furlong from this place. The 
cataloguing of its manuscripts commenced in 1904, and 19 volumes have 
been published, yet about 10 volumes more must issue before the work is 
completed. The Khudabaksh Library, as it is called after its founder, was a 
private library and is an example of what even a private individual can do if 
he wills it. Khan Bahadur Khudabaksh managed to collect manuscripts not 
only from India, but from Cairo, Damascus, Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, with a 
passion, which ignored even penal laws. He succeeded in making his library 
what he wished it to be, viz. one of the unique institutions in India. Inspired 
with a similar spirit a Mahant of Etawah devoted his energies towards 
making a grand collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, but the latter does not 
seem to have been used to the best advantage as yet. Thus it would appear 
that there has been a very laudable effort for searching our manuscripts 
and preserving them in certain centres under suitable supervision and also 
cataloguing a lot of what has been obtained, but the rate of progress has 
been somewhat slow. 


A thorough exploration of Bhandaras, which the foresight and excellent 
arrangements of the Jainas have so carefully preserved, has yet to be made. 
Regarding Pattan Jaina Bhandaras, Professor Peterson said: 'I know of no 
town in India and only a few in the world, which can boast of so great a 
store of documents of such venerable antiquity. They would be the pride 
and jealously guarded treasure of any University Library in Europe. There 
are 13,000 manuscripts in Pattan, a descriptive and annotated catalogue 
of which is in course of preparation. It may be mentioned by the way that 
Pattan is included in the Baroda State, which has taken the lead in India in 
instituting an up-to-date organisation for the dissemination of knowledge, 
through libraries, the like of which does not seem to exist in any other part of 
this country. The City Library of Baroda owns about a lakh of books, besides 
17,000 volumes reserved for travelling libraries. The Oriental Department 
is separate, and contains as many manuscripts as there are in the Pattan 
Bhandaras. But what is most satisfactory about this institution is that it 
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editions in what is called the Gackwad Series. Seventy of them edited by 
most distinguished scholars are really. Among the recent publications of 
this series the Tattva Sangraha of Santaraksita, an alumnus of the Nalanda 
University in the 8th century A.D., may be mentioned as the most important 
work. It aims at the refutation of all the philosophical schools then current 
from the standpoint of a Mahayanist and throws a side-light on many authors 
and their views, which were : known as yet, while it solves many a knotty 
problem connected with Buddhism. This Bengali Buddhist was invited to 
Tibet by its King, and he inaugurated there the first monastic order, which 
finally developed into modern Lamaism. 


Another notable work Nyayapravesa on Buddhist logic recalls the 
interest of Yuan Chwang in that subject. If it was really written by Dinnaga, 
it could not have failed to attract his attention, when we find that he did 
not hesitate to prolong his tour, when an opportunity for increasing his 
knowledge pre-sentenced itself, as he actually did in MahakoSala (in the 
Central Provinces), where a Brahmana's mastery over logic induced hip to 
study it at his feet before he left the place, Work of the same class has been 
and is being done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, and elsewhere, 
but the organisation at Baroc appears to lead. In mentioning by way of 
example a few of these stores, it must not be understood that I underrate the 
value of other collections or efforts made in that direction. In fact there are 
collections, which are even of greater importance than any I have referred to. 
The Sarasvati Mahal of the Bhonsla Maharaja Sarfoji at Tanjore contains, in 
the words of Dr. Bühler, ' a great many useful and a number of very rare and 
unique books, many of which are quite unknown or procurable only with 
great trouble and expense’. Dr. Burnell who made out the first catalogue of 
the library recorded that the Tanjore Library was 'perhaps the largest and 
most important in the world'. A descriptive catalogue is now in course of 
preparation and the editor calculates that the total number of manuscripts 
now in this library is likely to exceed 30,000. In the Hyderabad State a 
most extraordinary collection of both Iranian and Sanskritic manuscripts 
is said to be owned by Dr. Syed Muhammad Kasim in Patharghati, but I 
have not been able to trace whether anybody has ever tried to catalogue 
them. However, there is an awakening all round in this matter and the 
Government, recognising that 'it is a debt of scholarship due to the world 
to publish catalogues raisonnés of such manuscripts', has endeavoured to 
render financial aid, but so much remains to be done that it is felt that the 
present efforts need quickening. 
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Sir Jivanji Modi in his presidential address gave us a very interesting 
history of the origin of research work in India. He told us how Anquetil 
and Jones not only drew attention to it, leading to critical studies of oriental 
literature in Europe, both in the Iranian and Sanskritic fields, but they 
themselves took a prominent part in it. The study of Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit literature, as also that of Avestan, Arabic, and Persian poured is 
flood of light on problems of life, which are most vital, not to speak of other 
aspects which are otherwise pleasing. 


The discoveries of A$okan edicts stimulated a thorough study of 
Buddhistic literature, the pride of Magadha, at whose capital we are to-day 
throwing a glance on its past glories, glories and greatness, foretold by no 
less a prophet than Buddha. It was here, the old Pataliputra, where a solemn 
Buddhist council was held and it was here that the latest book on the three 
Pitakas was composed. The Jainas in those days were similarly wide awake, 
and did not fail to hold their own council. Somehow or other, their literature 
did not catch the attention of scholars. This may be due to the reticence of 
the old Jainas, who did not like to show their granthas to others and were till 
recently very much opposed to print and publish them. Anyhow it is now 
well known, as it was to a few scholars formerly, that the Jaina literature is 
very voluminous and important from several points of views. Written as it 
is in Prakrit, the spoken language of the ordinary people in ancient days, 
it opens out a most extensive field for a philologist. It has come in contact 
with almost all the Indian languages. Even the Dravidian languages have 
been influenced by it. Curiously the contact was brought about by a twelve 
years' famine, which supervened in the reign of Chandra Gupta Maurya. It 
devastated the country and compelled a section of the Jainas to migrate to 
the South, and to establish them selves at Sravann Belgola in Mysore, which 
became the centre of their proselytizing activities. Kanarese literature is of 
Jaina authorship, and the same can almost be said of Tamil, at any rate there 
is not a single branch of Tamil literature known to the early Dravidians, 
the author ship of which the Jainas did not share. The result of this wide 
spread contact with local languages has been not only to impregnate them 
with new forms and expressions, but to enrich with new ideals and even 
literature. A Tamilian scholar has shown how Jaina scholars and teachers 
endowed the Tamil language by importing into it Prakrit and Sanskrit words 
in a Tamil garb, when writing books for the use of Tamil people, especially 
in the domain of philosophy, religion, and morality. It is thus that many 
Sanskrit words have found their way into Tamil either directly or indirectly 
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the subject is thoroughly studied the mysteries hanging about the origin of 
certain words, now thoroughly assimilated with Sanskrit, may some day 
be unveiled. In one of the best, if not the best dictionary of Prakrit entitled 
Abhidhana-Rajendra, which traces the origin of each word very minutely, 
we find certain words put down as De$i, whose origin the author failed to 
find out. In the light of remarks just made an industrious linguist may here 
find suitable material for concentrating his researches on. 


Again Jaina literature presents such a connecting link between old and 
modern languages that when thoroughly studied it may lead us to trace 
the true origin of a number of modern languages and fix the approximate 
dates thereof. The recent examination of certain extracts from Jaina works 
of different periods has led our President of the Reception Committee, Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, to formulate a theory carrying back the origin of Hindi to 
about the 5th century A.D. That a Desie bhasa apart from Prakrit existed in 
the Gupta period of Indian History has been noted in the Narada Smrti and 
its continuance up to the seventh century is indicated by a casual reference 
in Bana's Harsa-carita, where it is stated that a port of Desa bhasa besides one 
of Prakrit accompanied the author of that historical romance, when he went 
on tour. Dr. Hertel a few years ago remarked, ‘my researches on the history 
of Pilifiatantra have given a result, which neither nor any European or Indian 
scholar could have expected. They have shown me how enormously the 
literature of the Jainas and especially that of the Svetambaris of Gujarat, has 
influenced the Sanskrit as well as the vernacular literature of India’. How well 
the Jainas studied Sanskrit besides Prakrit in which all their religious texts 
are composed, will be apparent from the fact that they wrote commentaries 
in Sanskrit on all their religious graeithas: It was in the 1st century A.D., 
that Umasvati, the composer of the Jaina Bible 'Tattvarthadhigama-Sutra’, 
inaugurated the era of Sanskrit writing, and those who followed him produced 
many original works in that language, which remaininsur passed by even 
Brahmanical scholars, who looked on them with anything but a friendly eye. 
Despite their hatred of everything Jajna, the Brahmanical people used some 
of their works with avidity. We are living in an age when the antipathy has 
disappeared, offering a great opportunity to make use of that great store 
of knowledge in various branches of literature, to wit, metaphysics, ethics, 
logic, history, and mythology, which Jaina scholars have left behind and 
which has been saved from vandalism by keeping it safe in Bhandaras in 
underground cells or encased in masonry work, which the incessant vigil of 
their custodians devised. Thousands of manuscripts have in this way been 
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could have dreamt of the fine collection of Digambara works at Karafija, 
a small village in Berar, until a happy idea of sending a Jaina graduate 
to inspect the temples there suddenly flashed up. The Karanja Bhandaras 
brought to light more than a dozen works in Apabhrarhsa, in which only one 
complete work Bhavisa-yatta Kaha had been publishe first in Germany in 
1918 and later on in the Gaekwad Series in 1923. These works are of various 
sizes varying from Puranas of as many as 122 chapters to Charitas of 2 or 3 
chapters. They are not as vet published. Their language shows unmistakable 
tendencies to wards vernacular in declensional and conjugational forms as 
also towards rhyme in vernacular verses. These records are likely to furnish 
a complete refutation of the theory that rhyme came in Indian poetry from 
Arabic and Persian sources. In the words of Dr. Barnett, some day when the 
whole of these scriptures will have been critically edited and their contents 
lexically tabulated together with their ancient glosses, their will throw light 
on many dark places of ancient and modern Indian languages and literature. 
The Jaina community is a rich community in India. They have the means 
and capacity to bring their valuable works to light very expeditiously. In my 
view, they have not taken sufficiently vigorous action in this matter. Sporadic 
efforts have been certainly made by societies like the Jaina. Mahamandala 
and Samantabhadra Aérama of Delhi, the All-India Digambara Parisad of 
Bijnor, the Bhavanagar Society and some enthusiastic individuals here and 
there, but a great deal more than this is required. 


In this connection the example of Bengal for the resuscitation and 
advancement of the Bengali language and literature is worthy of imitation. 
Comparatively speaking they have made a great advance, not only in the 
departments of belles-lettres, in which epoch-making contributions by 
poets and novelists like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Babu Dwijendra Lal 
Rov. Kazi Nazrul Islam, Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterji, and others stand out 
prominently, but also in history, philology, and philosophy some excellent 
books have been prepared, which have raised the Bengali literature. This has 
given an impetus to other vernaculars including even Dravidian languages 
like Telugu, which have absorbed a good deal of it by translation, adaptation 
or otherwise. The literary Bengali being replete with Sanskrit words in their 
pure original form has afforded an excellent source for Hindi authors, since 
aturn was given to itby the great poet and writer Haris Chandra of Benares, 
about half a century ago. It is noteworthy that this poet at the tender age of 
15 happened to pass through Bengal on his way to the sacred Jagannath, 
Puri, and had thus an opportunity of seeing Bengali dramatic performances. 
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the result that 3 years later the first drama that he produced was Vidya- 
Sundara, a translation of a Bengali drama. Once the start was given by a 
really great man, it was followed by lesser genius with great eagerness. 
Thus not only were many dramas and novels translated from Bengali into 
Hindi, but its puristic style moulded the Hindi diction to some extent. The 
Marathi language is considered to possess the largest number of Sanskrit 
words in its vocabulary, but its idioms and forms of expression are somewhat 
involved and do not afford such facilities for assimilation as do Bengali and 
Oriya, the latter being the youngest sister of Aryan languages. The cause 
of the current style in Hindi was much furthered by the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares, which furthered of a century has done yeoman’s service 
to the Hindi literature. The great work that it produced is a comprehensive 
dictionary of Hindi language through the unselfish efforts of a band of 
workers headed by one of our Sectional Presidents, Rai Sahib Syama Sundar 
Das, its founder President. 


There has been almost a synchronous activity in nearly all languages 
for the preparation of comprehensive lexicons and encyclopaedias during 
the past two decades. In the Marathi language Dr. Ketkar has prepared an 
encyclopaedia in 20 volumes, which he has named as Jfiana-Kosa. It is so 
excellent that it is now being translated or adapted in Gaujarati. Kanarese, 
and Hindi. Bengal conceived the idea much earlier but has not yet completed 
it. It started its Visva-Kosba in Bengali with a translation in Hindi, which 
has reached several volumes and yet a great deal remains to be done. In 
such enterprises large amount of money is wanted, as also a good deal of 
time labour, and ability. If any of these fail, the result is calamitous. For 
instance, the death of its chief editor has great retarded the progress of the 
Andhra Encyclopaedia in Telugu. However, it is very satisfactory to find 
that it comprehensive dictionary in that language under the patronage of 
the Raja Pithapuram, will soon supply one of the wants, which come in the 
way of an effort to study a language. Telugu is a very important language 
of the South, spoken as it is by about 20 million people Tamil was the first 
Dravidian language to develop a literature its own. Indeed apprehensions 
have been entertained in certain quarters that it might replace Sanskrit at 
least in Southern India. It is well furnished with dictionaries, vocabularies, 
and grammars. 

Close to the Tamil country lies Hyderabad, which has givena great impetus 
to Urdu by making it a medium of instruction in the Osmania University. 
This step postulates an organisation for preparation of books in a variety 
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books, such as lexicons, commentaries, etc., which automatically augment 
the cause of the dialect. This is done by the Bureau of Translation, which has 
furnished text-books for Intermediate, B.A., and LL.B. examinations covering 
studies in History, Philosophy, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, Law, Medicine, and Engineering. The Bureau is now busy 
in preparing books for post-graduate studies in Arts and Science. In no other 
Indian University have matters gone so far, although vernaculars are now 
acknowledged as a suitable subject of study for University examinations, 
the lead having been given by Sir Asutosh Mookerji some years ago by 
admitting Bengali and other vernaculars for the M.A. and other degrees in 
the Calcutta University. It gave a great momentum to the philological and 
literary study of at least Bengali, on whose origin and development Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji has made a most valuable. 


Along with these efforts to furnish sufficient help to a student, a number 
of literary societies have been started in connection with almost all important 
vernacular languages. They all afford an opportunity for a great deal of 
research work, especially with the aid of that monumental work, which Sir 
Gieorge Grierson, with his wonderful knowledge of over 500 languages 
and dialects, has recently finished. It is an indispensable guide notably in 
the matter of a 'broader outlook' bringing is it does side-lights from all 
directions, a point on which Sir Jivanji Modi laid special stress in his learned 
address. The recognition of vernaculars is a recent development and will 
take sometime to interest cultured men, in view of the fact that spoken 
languages have been generally regarded as unsuitable for serious work. 
When the great poet Tualsidasa selected spoken Hindi for his poem, he was 
vehemently discouraged on the ground that a living language was not a 
suitable vehicle for such a theme. He could not, however, be deterred from 
his purpose and produced a book which now ranks as one of the best ever 
produced in India or elsewhere. Merit cannot be marred by the language in 
which itis conveyed. Despite all this, the old prejudice has however persisted 
even in our Conference. The latter admits the vernaculars in its programme 
on equal terms, but the Allahabad Session presented a sad spectacle in this 
connection, where only a single person out of millions in U.P., sent up papers 
in Hindi. This neglect of what is to be the future lingua franca of India was so 
accentuated at Lahore, that it became a problem for serious consideration 
whether the Hindi section should be abolished altogether. To prevent this 
catastrophe frantic efforts were made at the last moment, which saved it 
from what appeared to be inevitable at first sight. The scope of the address 
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there is enough of material, rather a super-abundance of it available to any 
person willing to devote his energies in the field of modern languages and 
philology. 

At present the interest of our scholars chiefly centres in Archaeology 
and History. It is a happy coincidence that during the period the Oriental 
Conference has been in existence, the Archaeological Department has made 
some epoch-making discoveries. It was in the year 1922 that Mr. R. D. Banerji 
under took the exploration of a Buddhist stupa ata locality known as Mohen- 
jo-daro or Mohan's mound in Sindh, and found that it was built on some 
other earlier remains. They were finally found to contain a great variety 
of antiquities including stone seals inscribed with legends in an unknown 
pictographic script, quite different from anything of the kind hitherto met 
in Indian art. Some of the latter when compared with those found at Susa in 
Mesopotamia exhibited such a close resemblance as to lead to the conclusion 
that they were from the same land. At any rate they showed the existence 
of very early relations of about 3000 B.C. between India and Mesopotamia. 
This led to the concentration of excavation on the spot with a number of 
superintendents from other circles, who finally dug up an extensive city 
with well-built houses furnished with their own wells and bath-rooms with 
brick flooring and covered drains, betokening a social condition of the people 
much in advance of what was then prevailing in Mesopotamia or Egypt. 
Gold ornaments and other objects found in these ruins exhibited marker 
artistic ability as well as technical skill pointing to a very high development 
in civilisation. In this way the finds of Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa revealed 
an amazing vista of prehistory, which is now being written upon by Sir John 
Marshall, whose regime as Director-General of Archaeology has initiated 
a scientific study of the subject in all its branches and has brought to light 
data which promise to change the whole aspect of Indian History. It is under 
his guidance that Nalanda, Taxila, Sanchi, and our Patna, together with a 
number of other important mounds and ruins have been excavated and 
interpreted in more rational manner than before. We shall be able to see some 
of the excavations in this city, which may not impress much at first sight, 
but when their significance is explained the importance would be at once 
recognised. Some years ago when the diggings were going on, a European 
gentleman happened to visit the site by himself and was so disappointed that 
be advised his American fellow lodger in the Dak Bungalow not to waste 
his time in visiting useless pits, but when Dr. Spooner took the latter round 
and explainer what they indicated, the Professor, as he was of a University, 
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company. The has been much controversy over the conclusions arrived 
it. Dr. Spooner, but there can be no question of his having located a vast 
pillared hall of Mauryan time. The remains of the timber wall of Pataliputra, 
seen and described by Megasthenes, were also later on discovered. These 
are royal remains of a royal city, but members will have opportunity of 
seeing the remains of a University with concomitant monasteries in a better 
state of preservation. These have been excavated at Nalanda, where some 
of the buildings were 4 or 5 stories high. Here a number of sculptures and 
inscriptions of great value have been found. One of the latter recovered by Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri one of our sectional Presidents, is of very great importance, 
referring as it docs to a monastery founded by a monarch of Suvarnadvipa or 
Sumatra and a convent by a king of Yavabhumi or Java. It is this and some 
other finds which have animated some forward scholars to form a Greater 
India Society, which is doing very useful work in bringing to prominent 
notice the influence of Indian civilisation in the Far East. Dr. Kalidas Nag 
has been so enthusiastic as to visit and re-visit some of these islands, one 
of which, Bali, still follows the Hindu religion. Dr. R. C. Majumdar has 
taken up one of the remotest Indian colonies, viz. Annam, on which he has 
contributed a volume under its old name Champa. These colonies even 
reproduced Ayodhya, Kausambi. Srikshetra, Dvaravati, Mathura, Kamboja, 
Kalinga, Malava, Dasarna, Saryui, and Sumeru, thousands of miles away 
from their old namesakes. The numerous stone and brick temples, which in 
their dilapidated condition still excite our admiration, owe their existence 
to a mighty wave of civilisation carried across the ocean from the Indian 
mainland. They belong to Indian creeds and were raised to the same gods, 
who are worshipped in India proper up to the present day.’ The religious 
movements, says Dr. Vogel, of the Hindu-Javanese period subsist as the 
greatest that the national genius of Java inspired by Indian ideals has been 
able to produce. The stories of Mahabharata and Ramayana still form 
the themes of their literary works. The credit of original research in this 
connection is certainly due to French and Dutch scholars, but it is not less 
creditable to the Greater India Society, which is widely disseminating the 
knowledge of what was totally forgotten. Sir Aurel Stein has been long doing 
the same sort of work in an opposite quarter, but the amount of information 
yielded by his finds in the most inaccessible places, which his intrepidity 
enabled him to conquer, is simply enormous. His recent researches include 
the identification of Aornos, the capture of which by the Greeks formed the 
culminating feat of Alexander the Great’s Indian campaign. The perusal of 
his account of the Central A ian expedition published at the end of 1928 
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To return to our old Universities once more, Taxila, another great seat 
of learning, has disclosed a wonderful spectacle in spite of its devastation 
by the Huns and their predecessors of that ilk. Despite the devastation, the 
excavations of ruins have exposed numerous marks of its greatness yielding 
alot of historical data and enough of valuable articles to fill a local museum. 
The people of this once renowned and prosperous were independent and 
apparently they bravely faced political troubles to maintain their position. 
To the Greeks they, however, submitted without opposition, but perhaps 
that was a diplomatic move to secure their help for humiliating their enemies 
However, they had finally to accept the supremacy of the Mauryas, against 
whom they had once rebelled during the times of Bindusara, whose son 
the Crown Prince Asoka, completely brought them to submission, and 
afterwards ruled at Taxila as the Viceroy of his father. It was from there 
that ASoka went to Ujjain and married a lady, whose name is connected with 
Sanchi, which possesses perhaps the finest of all Buddhistic monuments in 
India. They seem to have been neglected from early times, as no notable 
pilgrims visited them. This may perhaps be due to the fact that Sanchi was 
not connected with any episode of Buddha's life. Whatever their importance 
in A$oka's times, they became in local parlance in due course merely Bithas or 
domed heaps of cowdung cakes transformed into stones. The interpretations 
of these beautiful structures as put forth by the earlier generation of scholars 
were equally wild. Some formulated the theory that the gateway reliefs of 
the stupas were illustrations of the primitive Tree and Serpent worship, 
others said that the ruins proved that Buddhism in India was co-eval with 
Christianity. It was left to Sir John Marshall to give the correct interpretation 
and to expose the monasteries and temples which were buried under several 
layers of debris. His monograph, which will throw light on all what has been 
found there, is to be published very soon. 


In Southern India the discovery of a number of inscriptions at 
Nagarjunikonda, a hillock on the right bank of the Krishna in Guntur District, 
has led to a systematic exploration, which seems to have yielded a very 
important result. The indicate the existence of a southern line of Iksvaku 
kings who were Buddhist in religion and had built stupas and monasteries, 
one of which was dedicated to the fraternities of Ceylonese monks, who 
had converted Kashmir, Gandhara, Cina, Kerala. Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga, 
Vanavasi, Tamraparni, etc. There is also mention of Siripavvata, where 
according to a Tibetan tralition, the great Nagarjuna had spent his last days. 
This invests the present name of the hillock with a definite meaning in is of 
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These successes and numerous others of the Archaeological Department 
have infused an admirable spirit in private bodies and individuals, which 
has led to the establishment of a number of research societies in various 
Provinces, most of which have given a very good account of their output. For 
instance, my Varenda Research Society under the leadership of Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Roy of Dighapatia, with Mr. (now Rai Bahadu) Ramprasad Chanda 
as his second, hay within a score of years shown wonderful progress even 
in the field of exploration of ancient sites and collection of antiquities, which 
have been stored in the Rajshahi Museum. The excavations at Paharpur 
were first started by the Kumar and finally made over to Government along 
with an annual contribution of Rs. 2,000 in order to safe guard the interest 
of his museum. Here at Patna itself the high standard which the editor of 
theJournal of the Research Society has established has been recognised both 
in India and Europe. Indeed I know of no body in India, who can make the 
oldest sculptures and scripts tell their tales so well as Mr. Jayaswal. The 
knowledge that he brings to bear on the subject of his investigations can 
only be fully appreciated by men of deep learning in the same field, like, for 
instance, Dr. Luders, who not very long ago was so deeply impressed with 
the tenacity and skill with which Mr. Jayaswal had handled the Kharavela 
inscription, that he could not help bringing it to the notice of his German 
confrères. His wonderful capacity to marshall relevant facts from the vast 
field of Hindu literature as exemplified in his masterpiece, 'Hindu Polity,’ 
is now a matter of common knowledge. Even the Puranas, which were 
relegated to the limbo of myths and legends so long, have been made by him 
to yield historical data of much importance and value. It is this discriminating 
element, shared by its contributors, which has set a seal of authority on 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. The fact, that there is 
not a single standard book published of late, including Professor Rapson's 
Cambridge History of India, which has not drawn upon or referred to it, 
must be a source of great satisfaction and pride to the members of this serene 
Society and to the province of its birth. The excavations at Patna were also 
carried out, helped by private enterprise, the expenses being borne by Sir 
Ratan Tata. The ruling chiefs have also taken the cue and have established 
their Own Archaeological Departments. In fact, some of the most important, 
antiquities are included in Indian States, for instance, the famous Elloral and 
Ajanta caves belong to Hyderabad, the Bagh caves to Gwalior, the stupas 
of Sanchi to Bhopal, the Colossal Jina of Sravana Belgola to Mysore and the 
prehistoric rock paintings of Singhanpura to Raigarh. Everywhere excellent 
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been aroused, as at Sarnath, where the Mahabodhi Society is now engaged 
in constructing a magnificent temple in keeping with the ancient edifices 
which once adorned the Isipatana Migadaya, where Buddha delivered his 
first sermon. The programme is an ambitious one aiming, as it does, to 
establish a Buddhist Cultural Institute, similar to that of Nalanda or the 
greatsents of learning in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. 


A very satisfactory progress has been made in another branch of 
Archaeology, viz. Epigraphy, the principal source of historical data in this 
country. In the Epigraphia Indica started by Government in 1888, no less 
than 650 articles on Indian inscriptions have been yet published. Germans 
have been most prominent in this field, and they remain unsurpassed both 
in quality and quantity of their contributions. The late. Da Kielhorn, besides 
showing the way how epigraphs are to be dealt with, himself published as 
many as 119 articles, a figure which even the editors of that journal could not 
reach. Dr. Hultzsch, who occupied the Government Epigraphist's post for 
over 12 years contributed only 111 articles, the second biggest figure and he 
was also a German. Dr. Bühler was another German who contributed a lot. 
Dr. Sten Konow though a Scandinavian with his extraordinary knowledge 
of language raised the standard to the highest pitch, which is happily being 
maintained by the present editor. Several English and Indian scholars have 
interested themselves in it and have there by solved a number of problems, 
which have put the history of India on a much sounder and reliable basis. 
I do not, however, consider that full use of these epigraphs has been made. 
They can tell much more than the names of kings, dates, and places. They 
contain a variety of information, social, economical, legal, philological, 
administrative, etc., which yet remains to be studied. For instance, the idea 
that a Dvivedi's son is necessarily a Dvivedi and that a direct descendant of 
an Agnihotri must bear the same family name, which is firmly fixer in the 
mind of the present generation, as it was in that of previous generations, 
is at once dispelled by a perusal of the Mandhata plates of Devapaladeva, 
which give 32 names of Bralimana donees, their fathers and grandfathers 
along with every individual's distinguishing epithet. An analysis would 
show that in some cases the three generations carry the same epitbiet, in 
others the epithet of the donee differs from that of his father and the latter's 
from that of the clonee's grandfather. For instance, Labuda Sarma Dikshita 
was a son of Jasadeva Agnihotri and grandson of Narayana Upadhyaya. 
Varsinha Sarma Avasthi was a son of Purshottama Dikshita, who was a 
son of katuki Agnihotri. Another Avasthi was a son of an Upaciyaya and a 
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13th century A.D, indicating that the Brahmanical epithets given after certain 
qualifications had not erystallised into permanent family names till then. I 
regard this is important from an ethnographical point of view. Almost very 
record furnishes materials for different points of views, the importance of 
which varies according to the interest of the person using that material. I 
may perhaps be excused for quoting in example from personal experience. 
In my earlier days, when I took up deciphering of inscriptions, I wrote an 
article on all epigraphy which revealed a new dynasty unknown to Indian 
history. I thought it was very important from that point of view alone and 
therefore circulated it to a number of scholars for their opinions which when 
they came astonished me. A great linguist wrote, to say that what appeared 
to him most important in that record was the spelling of Tamra as Tamora and 
Kamala is kamvale, to which he referred in his note published in the Royal 
Asia Society's Journal of 1907. An American Professor said that I was much 
interested in the legal aspect of pouring water to confirm a grant. In his ‘Study 
in the economic condition of ancient India,’ the author has collected a good 
deal of material on economic questions from Southern Indian inscriptions. 
It is not necessary to quote here all the points of views. Suffice it to say 
that an intensive study of these valuable records is necessary, as they are 
bound to unfold many valuable matters belonging to various departments 
of knowledge. With a wideawake scholar like Dr. Hirananda Shastri as 
the Editor of the Epigraphia Indica, there is no danger of this being lost 
sight of. Here it may be mentioned that the Indian Antiquary, of which the 
Epigraphia Indica was once a supplement, has given a great stimulus to the 
study of epigraphy, as have the Journals of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal 
and Bombay. It is satisfactory to find their efforts being supplemented by 
new journals and research Societies. Bengal stands foremost in this respect 
with its numerous research and historical Societies, the pace having been 
much accelerated by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerji. There the beginning 
was made in 1784 A.D., with a very wide scope for enquiries extending to 
"whatever is performed by man or produced by nature', within the limits 
of Asia. The former included history, antiquities, ethnology, religions, and 
languages and the latter all the sciences. The Asiatic Society has fostered 
both, encouraging in the end the formation of the Indian Science Congress. 
It also inspired Bombay to organise something on the same lines 20 years 
later, when an association was formed under the name of Literary Society 
of Bombay. This society in 1827 A.D. became a branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, though it still remained closed to the 
Indians till 1810, Some thirty years dater Dr, Bhandarkar pecame a prominent 
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member, through whom our Oriental Conference may be connected with 
Bombay. 


I have already mentioned in another connection the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, which has now taken the lead in epigraphical 
research. Though yet in its teens, it has done work which others have taken 
scores of years to finish. 


The same causes have impelled cultured Indians to start some vernacular 
Societies, the principal one being Bangiya Sahitya Parishad mentioned 
before, whose original object was the cultivation and improvement of Bengali 
language and literature, but it was subsequently extended to historical, 
archeeological, and other scientific studies. Exactly the same happened with 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banares. In Bombay a similar society under 
the name of Bharata Itihasa Sam$odhaka Mandala followed, restricting its 
field of action to historical researches. It is a matter of gratification that 
similar Societies now exist in almost all the Provinces, those in Madras, 
Punjab, Bihar, Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Burma, and Ceylon being most 
prominent. Most of them have added museums of antiquities as the older 
societies did. The addition of a Kala Bhavana to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
of Banares is the most recent example of the tendency in that direction. 


With the birth of historical and critical sense, an altogether novel 
department of knowledge is endeavouring to take its proper place both on 
the Oriental and Scientific side. Nearly 30 years ago, the late Sir Herbert Risley 
launched a scheme for the ethnographical survey of the major Provinces in 
India, which produced most valuable results in the shape of voluminous 
descriptions of tribes and castes found in different parts of this country. It 
gaveanimpetus to the scientific study of the subject, leading to the founding 
of chairs for Anthropology in some of the Indian Universities. Prior to the 
initiation of his scheme, Risley had himself written a book on the tribes 
and castes of Bengal, in the wake of Sir Denzil Ibbetson's Ethnography of 
the Punjab. which really formed a chapter of that civilian's Census Report 
for 1881. Crooke followed Risley in writing similar volumes for N.W.P., 
now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Risley's scheme gave birth to 
an enormous collection of materials now embodied into several provincial 
volumes, for instance, six volumes for Madras, four volumes for the Central 
Provinces, and a number of others for Bombay, Punjab, Cochin, Mysore, etc. 
Although no volumes have been separately prepared for Bihar tribes and 
castes collectively, the Province has the proud distinction of owning in the 
words of Sir James Frazer, an anthropologist of a very high order, whose 
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tribes have attracted the attention of workers in the same field throughout 
the world. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, one of our Sectional Presidents, 
has rendered most valuable service to the cause of the subject of his choice 
with an ardent devotion which has rightly won for him the first place in this 
country, and yet a good deal remains to be done. With all the collections 
made during the past 30 years assisted by thousands of co-operators, there 
still remains a lot of even field-work to be done. In some places these vast 
collections have not even seen the light. For instance, thong made by the 
late Mr. Nanjundaiya of the Mysore State Council could not be put together 
in his lifetime and now this is being done by Rai Bahadur Ananta Krishna 
Iyer, who has just issued a volume with a notice of 15 castes covering about 
500 pages. Mysore contains hundreds of castes and one can easily imagine 
the size of the whole collection when it is finally published Anthropology is 
in its infancy, yet what a store lies before the future ethnologist for critical 
examination and interpretation. We find that even the home of the Aryas 
has not as yet been located. What an amazing array of arguments has been 
put forward in support of theories, some of which appear wide under as 
poles. One theory finds an arctic home for the another in Lithuania or South 
Russia and others in the Highlands of Central Asia, in Babylonia, in Iraq, in 
Bactria in Pamirs. Pandita Lachhmidhar of the Delhi University has recently 
tried to refute all these and has endeavoured to establish Kashmir as the real 
cradle of the Aryan race. He is right in remarking that the question bristles 
with enormous difficulties and still awaits a right solution. 


Inconclusion thereis an enormous amount of spade work done, especially 
in Archeeology and Anthropology which awaits intensive study. This is not 
an easy task to accomplish and requires an international collaboration before 
justice can be done to it. Even a scholar of encyclopaedic knowledge and 
stupendous productivity, like Sir Aurel Stein, had to be assisted by scholars 
from Austria, Denmark, England, France, Germany, and Hungary before 
he could publish his latest book, "Inner most Asia'. The Indian scholars can 
do a good deal in putting materials through sieve and make them ready 
for scientific use. Obviously the various University centres in this country 
are most suitable for this kind of work. If the officers of the Archaeological 
Department undertook to deliver lectures in the series of what are known 
as University extension lectures with a view to train up young men in the 
methods of research, I am sanguine they could be relieved of much of the 
literary portion of their work at least. An examination of the contributions 
made to the Epigraphia Indica would show that most of the work there 
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might well be made over to capable societies, which have lately come into 
existence. 


The present wants appear to be the settlement of many long pending 
controversies, an instance of which I have casually quoted, viz. the location 
of Aryan Home. Some other questions of the same type are the home of 
Kalidasa and his date, Bhasa's dramas, and localisation of Lanka. In matters 
of research work no such thing as a final decision of every disputable point 
exists. Each fresh attempt that promises to bring us a step nearer the truth 
therefore deserves encouragement. The present day scholars have imbibed 
this spirit, and itis their continuous activity which renders historical works, 
specially on ancient India, obsolete very rapidly, as some new find upsets 
the old theory. There is, however, in great desideratum which is now keenly 
felt and that is the absence of a history written from an Indian point of view. 
Active steps were taken in this matter more than two decades ago by the 
late Rai Bahadur Manmohan Chakravarti, but they did not fructify. The 
idea was however caught on by some writers of provincial histories and 
so far as I know, R. D. Banerji was the first to come in the field with a book 
of that type in Bengali. While reviewing that book a hope was expressed 
that other capable historians would do their bit for their Provinces, thereby 
facilitating the preparation of the History of India on the basis of materials 
furnished by those whose history it would be. In that review I mentioned 
even names of some prominent writers, whose contributions would be 
welcomed all over, and it is a pleasure to note that one of them, the modern 
Tod of Rajputana, has fulfilled the expectations that were then entertained 
of him. Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Gauri Sankara Ojha has recently 
written a comprehensive history of Rajputana in Hindi, which has been 
declared as a masterpiece both by European and Indian reviewers, based 
as it is upon a foundation of local knowledge, industry, and sobriety of 
judgment. The sweeping remarks which Dr. Vincent Smith passed in regard 
to the origin of Rajputs in his well known history of Ancient India have 
been combated with an erudition, which has removed the injustice to that 
great martial race. If competent historians of other Provinces or at least 
linguistic unitary areas produce similar books, they would be It is rendering 
a great service to the cause of Indian History indeed gratifying to learn that 
the Bombay Historical Society is taking the lead on the lines conceived by 
the late Chakravarti. There are many books written by capable Indians on 
certain periods of Indian history or on some particular kings. For instance, 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya has written three volumes on Medieaval India, but he has 
now embarked on another theme of writing a history of Sanskrit literature, 
impelled by thesankevithiquig Rilidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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In every department of oriental learning, there is a scope for work 
and improvement, but mere enumeration of the wants would produce no 
effects, nor would it do to prepare schemes, which are impracticable at the 
present moment, surcharged, as it is, with political propagandas. I would 
not therefore make an endeavour in that direction. But I would mention 
a simple want. There is a growing feeling that this Conference should at 
least undertake the issue of an annual bulletin or year book, something like 
the German Minerva, giving information about all important institutions, 
including learned societies and journals and important books issued during 
the year with notices as given in the Annual Bibliography of the Kern 
Institute. Its scope may be limited to India for the present. In 1916 efforts 
on a smaller scale were made by a Professor of an Allahabad College, who 
issued for three or four years a 'Literary year book', but it finally stopped. 
It however left a gap, which requires to be filled up through the agency of 
an institution like that of ours. 


And now, Gentlemen, before I resume my seat may I remind you of 
a tradition which Patna has established, viz. Whoever returns home from 
Patna with a resolution, he attains success and excellence. Some 32 years 
ago, it was from Patna that Sir George Grierson went to Simla and then 
Home to undertake the linguistic survey of India and you all know the 
sequel made a similar resolution and proceeded home, will not the tradition 
equally help us ? 
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Seventh All India Oriental Conference, 


Baroda 
Prof. K.P. Jayaswal 





Your Highnesses, 


Sir V.T. Krishnamachari, Rai Bahadur G. B. Ambegaonkar, Brother 
Delegates And Members, Ladies And Gentlemen, 


अनेक-विद्वज्जन-रल-पूर्ण शास्त्रोदक-न्याय-तरङ्ग-रम्यम्‌। 
अलङ्घनीयं गुरुतीर्थमेकं सभा-समुद्रं शिरसा नमामि ।। 


In obedience to your call I stand before you as a servant. A servant has 
no option but to carry out the wishes of those he has undertake to serve. In 
this right alone, I take this Chair. 


It is an occasion which will be recalled in future that you—the 
representative and advocates of Indian cultrure- should be holding your 
session under the patronage of the most culured ruler of modren India—our 
Revered Maharaja Gaekwad—the modern Bhoja. In his kingdom, you will 
practically find no unlettered man as none was to be found in the kingdom 
of Bhoja. King Bhoja made gems of ancient Hindu literature available to his 
contemporaries through his treatises and cyclopaedias: Maharaja Sayaji Rao 
II is repeating the process through his word famous Oriental Series. He has 
led Indian renaissance by various measures including personal discourses, 
the latest being one before the Parliament of Relgions at Chicago. The great 
Hindu Prince of Peace—Lord Buddha—you find installed prominently in his 
magnificent capital. A bust of R.C. Dutt is honured in the Hall of Audience 
at the Lakshmi Vilasa Palace, where Dr. Tagore, Sir C.V. Raman and other 
scholars have almost annually lectured. In his State every village possesses 
books; in his capital his subject have at their disposal one of the largest in 
libraries in Indian. In the city of Patan, you have one of the largest and most 
important librdites fikale KilidatBseslipiteniiersihi Baad, you have the 
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dear Dvaraka. In his person you have the ideal Hindu Ruler and the ideal 
patron of an Oriental Conference, 


Let us hope that we shall achieve something in this session of ours which 
may partake of the constructive genius of our Patron and which will be 
fittingly associated with Baroda, the home of progress and reform. When we 
think of new measures and of a constructive programme, and look round for 
guidance, we are at once reminded that we have no longer amongst us the 
two eldest of the Elders of our Sanglia. We miss to-day Mm. Hara prasad 
Sastri and we miss Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. How poorer are we to-day 
by the loss of that monument of Hindu learning, that store of historical 
knowledge, our Fifth President, Dr. Haraprasad Sastri ! He had, in fact, 
presided over Indology for three generations. He produced such pupils as 
the late R. D. Banerji, with whom a new era in research opened through his 
Mohen-jo-Daro discoveries. He was a source of inspiration in Eastern India 
for nearly half a century, as Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar had been in 
this Western India. I had the privilege of his friendship for twenty years and 
in his company I felt I saw a series of moving pictures in quick succession of 
stages and decades, of cults and culture of various aspects of Hindu history. 
It is difficult to fill the void, but as I firmly believe that my race is alive, expect 
the void caused by his absence will be filled up by Indian scholars though 
not in the person of one man, at any rate, in the aggregate. He has, in any 
case, left behind one who can be confidently expected to help making up 
this loss— I mean Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, the distinguished editor of 
the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. To keep up his tradition would be the most 
appropriate memorial to that departed Sarvabhauma scholar. 

The rishi-like, lovable personality of Sir Jivanje Jameshdji Modi we cannot 
help missing and he particularly when the Conference is meeting for the 
first time in his own homeland of Gujarat. Iranian and Hindu are the twin 
pulses of that whole grain which is known as Aryan Civilization. In the 
person of Sir Jivanji the two were united and his personality was a constant 
reminder of that unity in the sessions of our Oriental Conference. That unity, 
Iam glad to see, is being realized both here and in modern Persia which has 
deputed Prof. Poure Davoud, the leading Persian scholar to S’antiniketana, 
whom we have elected as one of our Sectional Presidents. In India itself Dr. 
Taraporewala and others will, no doubt, carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi. It is a good sign to see Hindu scholars like Mr. Jatindra 
Mohan Chatterji taking up the study of the Iranian Gathas from the Indian 
point of view. I must add that I would wish to see in this country more Vedic 
scholars taking¢o-thestudwiohlihe AnsestenwadinRenelAcweatiascholars taking 
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to the study of the Vedas than is actually the case at present. In Europe the 
two studies are hardly ever divorced from one another as is illustrated by 
Oldenberg, Geldner, Hertel, and others. 


Gujarat has been the first province to contribute to the foundation of 
modern Indian scholarship. Dr. Bhau Daji's and Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's 
are the names which have always to be invoked and cited by the present 
and future scholars of this country. Only those who had intimate personal 
knowledge of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji and Dr. Buhler could realise what 
an influence the former exercised on the great contributions of the latter 
to the history of India. Gujarat is gifted both with the practical and the 
analytical mind, and Gujarat should never lose her leadership in epigraphy 
and Sanskrit in the growing specialization of Indian scholarship. 


The most notable and satisfactory feature of the present time in our field 
is the high level of achievement attained by Indian scholarship in its many- 
sided and varied activities. Here I should like to quote from a competent 
surveyor, Prof. Sylvain Levi, a member of the French Academy, the Second 
President of this Oriental Conference, the foremost Indologist of France. In 
a letter dated the 7th of November, 1933, he writes to me: 


"Do not fail to tell the scholars assembled for the Seventh, Oriental Conference 
that I shall be ever grateful to them for the honour that was conferred by them 
upon me at the 1922 meeting. Indian scholarship in India has made wonderful 
progress in the meanwhile, and the many periodicals now published by Indian 
savants in India can, almost all of them, compete with the best scientific joumals 
published in the west." 


This is the best brief review which can be rendered in the sutra style; and 
coming as it docs from an elder Elder of our Sangha, I am relieved from the 
task of essaying to render it myself. When we have authority, it is enough 
to quote it. But, while quoting it, las your spokesman cannot but assure our 
Second President and his colleagues in the West that we will never forget 
the debt of gratitude we owe them for having devoted their lives to our 
country and , to quote the Professor's words once more, "restored to India 
her forgotten glory." 


Our work has suddenly taken a new turn. Altogether a new orientation 
has come into play. Indian matters, recently come to light, are refusing 
to own geographical boundaries of the present or ancient India. The 
Indus script is claiming a world-wide range. It seems that we are on the 
verge of the conclusion that the script on the seals found at Harappa and 
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and probably further. We see on the horizon a light which seems to have 
lighted the lands from the Indus up to 10 Atlantic. And if this is established, 
the credit of me discovery will be that of an Indian scholar, namely, Dr. 
Pran Nath. Two years back, this was the conclusion already formed by 
Dr. Pran Nath. Since then, Mr. Piccoli (Indian Antiquary, November, 1933) 
has pointed out the identity of our Indus signs with the undeciphered 
signs found on ancient pottery and sepulchral remanes, Etruria. M. 
Guillaume de Hevesy, in a paper published in the Bulletin de 1 ‘Association 
Francaise des Amis de l' Orient [ Nos. 14-15, 1933, Paris, Musée Guimet] 
has shown that 52 Indus signs occur exactly in the same form on tablets 
recovered on the Easter Island in the Pacific Ocean. In India itself, we have 
discovered a long inscription at Vikramkhol, in the district of Sambalpur, 
the plates of which have been published by Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1933, at a great cost, from copies and photographs taken 
by the authorities of the Patna Museum. This record seems to show a stage 
midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. It is inevitable that our views 
on the origin of ancient scripts be radically revised. This much is certain that 
we have been brought face to face with a very wide-spread and long standing 
civilization extending, at least, from India to the Mediterranean, traces of 
which have already been recovered from sites in North and North-Western 
India, Baluchistan, Sistan, Iran, Mesopotamia and westwards. In India itself 
the terra-cottas found at Buxar and at Pataliputra seem to extend the area 
of that culture much eastwards. It seems premature to limit the "Indus 
Civilization" to the valley of the Inclus alone. Possibilities of its discovery 
in the Western Coast line of Kathiawad are promised by a passage in the 
Mahabharata which mentions seals which were considered ancient and 
peculiar when the Mahabharata was compiled. The sands of Rajputana and 
certain sites in the Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. There 
lies an immense task of sorting and collating the mass of material recovered 
and of deciphering the new documents. This task almost ceases to be Indian 
as we understand it to-day. Without a broader area beyond the pale of India 
proper having been brought within the ambit of our inquiry, we cannot attain 
a solution. Yet, here I may tell you my personal conviction that the solution 
of race origins and the identification of this ancient civilization will be found 
in the Puranas. The Puranas are amongst the most ancient documents on 
race-history, and the tradition and data embodied therein go back to the 
Flood and even earlier. The Flood recorded in the Satapatha brahmana is the 
greatest land-mark in-the pre-dynastic history of India. The Flood has been 


proved to be a historical fact by Dr. Wo olley's excayotipns . The area of the 
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Flood was certainly the continucus land from Mesopotamia to Rajputana, 
and there is the common tradition at both ends of this area, embodied in the 
ancient literatures of the Semites and the Hindus. Our dynastic history in the 
Puranas almost begins from the Flood, and the Mohenjo Daro civilization is a 
post-Flood event. Here I may mention the discovery made by Mr. Karandikar 
that there is a positive statement in the Puranas that the Narmada valley was 
not affected by the Flood. In the Narmada valley ire may therefore, expect 
to find evidence of a civilization which may vie with that of the Nile valley 
inantiquity. The Puranas are the richest documents on the race-movements 
in India and its adjacent West. They possess a detailed knowledge of the 
Central Asian geography which goes back at least to the second milennium 
before the Christian era. The task of properly interpreting Indian texts, in 
the light of our archaeological finds, requires special training in Archaeology 
and cognate subjects. It is now becoming clear that the history of our own 
country is intimately connected with the history of the rest of the Ancient 
Bast, lying to the west of India, and that the truly Ancient Indian History 
passes beyond the control of the Indianist. Our Indian scholars, if they aspire 
to the glory of interpreting history from this wider stana, point, will have to 
acquire knowledge of the science of Elamite, Mesopotamian and Western 
Asian areheeology. States and Universities ought to send out and train special 
students for the task. 


Coming now to the historic periods, welcome finds have been brought 
to light recently. At Mahasthàn in mo district of Bogra, North Bengal, a 
small tablet on a pic of white stone has been found. It is a secular document 
composed in the Maurya Imperial vernacular. Its letter forms agree with 
the Solgaura copper-plate on the one hand and with the early forms of 
A$okan letters on the other. Its somewhat difficult language has found an 
able interpreter in Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. The document is an administrative 
order on famine relief, issued by the Council of Ministers at Pundra. In my 
opinion, it is a sister document to the Sohgaura notification which I have 
recently read at the request of Dr. Bhandarkar. The Sohgaura tablet is a copy 
among several copies cast in a mould, thus serving the same purpose which 
is achieved to-day by printing a hand-bill. This document also provides 
against drought—(usagame=uslimagame) when grain was lent out or freely 
distributed to peasants. Both these notifications, in my opinion, refer to 
the pro longed or repeated droughts occurring in the reign of Emperor 
Chandragupta Maurya. The Sohgaura order also issued by a Provincial 
Council, the Council of Oudh, called the Ministers of Sarvasti. These two 
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Ministers as opposed to Viceroyalties where a prince-royal with a Council 
of Ministers ruled in the name of the Emperor, e.g. at Takshasila, Ujjain, 
and other places. We further gather an important piece of information, 
that the North Bengal people at the time were called Sam-Vangiyas, i.e., 
a confederated community like that of the Lichchavis, Sakyas and others, 
and were evidently a people allied to them, a non-Brahmanical Aryan 
community. These are the first administrative inscriptions embodying a 
governmental order that we get of the Maurya times. These two orders carry 
the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of a century before Asoka. 
On the Solgaura plate there is a royal monogram devised for the name of 
“Chandragupta Maurya”. There is a chandra covering the top of a cluster 
of three arches, two placed side by side and one on the top of these two 
arches. They are a combination of the Brahmi letters ‘ga’ and a double ‘ta’ 
the whole combination giving the name Chandragutta. A similar combination 
is found on the coins of Agnimitra about a century and a half later. By the 
side of the monogram we have the letter ‘mo’ which is the initial of Moriya, 
the vernacular form of the Sanskrit Mamya. The same monogram is found at 
the bottom of the Kumbrar pillar at Pataliputra, dug out from the remains 
of the Maurya palace, where the word Moriya is written in full by the side 
of the same monogram. I have traced the same monogram on all the ten cast 
coins, found in the Pataliputra excavations at the Mariya level, and one coin 
found at the base of the Asokan pillar at Sarnath, and on potteries supplied 
to soldiers in the Pataliputra palisade fortifications found with their swords 
and other remains. The monogram was, therefore, the Government mark 
or Rajanka in the language of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 


At Yeraguddi and Kopbal, new Asoka inscriptions have been recovered. 
The Yeraguddi record establishes the long suspected fact that our Brabmi 
writing was originally boustrophedonic, and probably, it is this method 
of writing which gave rise earlier to the jatapatha and the ghanapatha 
method of reciting, that is, reading the Vedas. In making this document 
quickly available to Indian scholars the Indian Historical Quarterly, which 
now occupies a leading position among our research journals, did a good 
service. And similarly, that journal has been the first in India to give valuable 
information on the newly discovered Gilgit Manuscripts. Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law who devotes his learning, time, and financial resources to the 
maintenance of this journal, deserves the thanks of his countrymen. 

The various activities in the field of Indology, both through the medium 
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Lal, at our Patna Session and it is not necessary to repeat them here. He has 
also noted the contribution of the Indian States. I would take this occasion to 
thank publicly on your behalf the State and Government of Gwalior for the 
care which they take in the preservation of ancient monuments in their State. 
Mr. Garde, the Archeological Superintendent, deserves special mention. 
Their administration in this behalf is an example to the rest of India. Every 
ancient building, both major and minor, is carefully conserved, roads made 
for its approach, and the approaches to the buildings notified and placarded 
on the spot. The Government of Hyderabad have won the admiration of 
scholars and artists by the scrupulous care they take of the Ajanta frescoes 
and by their admirable volumes on the Ajanta paintings and sculptures. The 
publications of the Archeeological Department of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam and of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore are always awaited with 
interest. The able officers of Mysore have edited and explained the interesting 
drama in Greek and Kannada, in addition to their archaeological work. Their 
volumes on castes and tribes are valuable additions to the ethnological 
literature published by different local Governments of British India. 


It is, however, a matter of regret that in some of the Indian States 
monuments are suffering from a terrible neglect. The State of Ajaigarh has 
allowed a most important temple at Nachna to be destroyed by its subjects. 
This was a pre-Guptan or early Guptan monument the like of which was 
nowhere to be found in the whole of India. Historical and artistic remains are 
so widely scattered all over India that unless the public take a dutiful interest 
in their preservation, they cannot be effectively protected from vandalism 
and natural decay. An Indian State is especially expected to protect its ancient 
temples and objects of art. 


The work of the Imperial Archaeological Department has been great 
in the past and the British Indian Government may look back upon it with 
a rightful pride. In recent years, however, the work of the Department 
has suffered for want of adequate financial provisions at the hands of 
the Imperial Government. Owing to financial difficulties, every State- 
undertaking has suffered, but the Archaeological Department seems to have 
been outstandingly a victim. This has been due to want of interest at the 
hands of public men and politicians. The Department has found no advocate 
for its help. This is, indeed, a deplorable fact. The work of the Archaeological 
Department should be a matter of keen interest of the cultured members 
of the Imperial Assembly. They should note that not a single pre-Buddlia 
site of importance has yet been excavated in India. The interest of the late 
Director-Generatof hvithiaeo kogaicentned'rosnggaost-&liexander sites, and it 
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was by a mere chance that Mr. R.D. Banerji lighted upon Mohen-jo-Daro and 
by his genius realised its significance. History in India does not begin with 
Alexander, and the sites which are well-known and arc lying in numbers, 
crying for the spade, remain untouched. Add to this a number of new sites 
along the fringe of the Khirthar range, in the Ravi valley, in the ancient 
Sarasvati-Ghaggar basin, etc., which have been recently traced. It will be a 
great pity if the present apathy and neglect continue. If steps are not taken 
to direct our energies to this vast and virgin soil, the result will be that 
expeditions from foreign countries will possess the fields and crowd us out. 
We must remember that no inscription in Brahmi has yet been found of a 
period before the death of the Buddha. This is for the simple reason that no 
truly ancient Hindu site has so far been excavated, with the consequential 
result that what is medieval in the eyes of the Hindu historians is being 
treated as the beginning of Indian history. In the eyes of the Hindu historian, 
ancient history ends with the Mahabharata War, at about 1400 B.C., while 
the spade knows nothing apart from Mohen jo Daro, anterior to 500 B.C. 
In this connection, I might appeal to private societies, like the Historical 
Society of Allahabad, to undertake the excavation work which the law now 
permits. If they dig at Kausambi, I am comdent that pre-Buddhan remains 
and documents will be discovered. The dynasty of the Bharatas, after giving 
up Hastinapura, came and settled at Kausimbi. Personally, I have not the 
least doubt, if proper operations are conducted and the right sites selected 
we shall get at the remains of the family of Satanika and Sahasranika. 


We cannot shut our eyes to what the academic institutions in Europe 
and America are doing to fit out costly expeditions of exploration in distant 
lands. The other clay we read of a proposed Italian expedition to Nepal. Are 
our Universities and other insitutions merely to sit and look on while others 
win undying glory in fields which legally belong to us? 


What private effort can do in one field is well illustrated by the Museum 
of the Allahabad Municipality, equipped in less than three years. You 
have there sculptures and remains from the Asokan time down to the 
eleventh century A. D., almost every period being represented. You have 
two unique inscriptions there one being on copper in inlaid gold letters. A 
single individual, Mr. Vyas, the Executive Officer of the Municipality, has 
built up this Museum in a spare building of the Municipality—without 
spending any significant funds. If every Municipality did the same, what a 
treasure we should gather with but little effort. Such Museums should be 
objects of local civic pride, and collectively a national wealth. The Allahabad 
Municipal authtortties ihegie: Kitidilanbyog atherad Ranntamberoof ancient coins 
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through their peons and employees and a number of paintings as free gifts 
from the citizens. I mention this in detail for guidance in founding such 
priceless civic institutions-priceless both in the sense of being costless, and 
priceless in the sense of being immeasurable in value. 


The educative value of museums needs not to be told to the modern 
world. It is self-evident. And when we hear that the State of Kashmir has 
made a retrenchment by abolishing its Museum, we have to draw the 
attention of the Darbar that the institution should be resuscitated. No State 
in the Twentieth Century can afford to be without a museum, when even a 
municipality realizes the necessity and utility of such institutions. 


With deep regret we have to note that from this month. the Indian 
Antiquary will cease to exist. This was the most powerful journal in the field 
of research in India. For sixty-two years it has served the cause of Indian 
history in its widest significance and is a record of wisdom and patience. 
A succession of brilliant writers has filled its pages, and its volumes are 
referred to and will be referred to almost on every page of any standard 
text-book on Indian history. Bands of English scholars carried on the Journal 
for four generations, and every Indian, proud of his past, will turn its pages 
in admiration and gratitude to the founders and the successive editors of 
the Journal. Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, its last editor for some years, after his 
retirement from a brilliant career in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa, devoted his whole time to the Antiquary and bore the entire expenses 
of its publication in its last stage. Even the last volume is full of matters 
of such abiding value as to cause our grief at its end to be more poignant. 
A journal to which Bühler, Burgess, Bhagwanlal, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, Fleet and Sir Richard Temple gave their best, should not have 
been allowed to die. 


Another matter of regret is the early retirement of Dr. Hirananda Sastri from 
the post of Epigraphist to the Government of India and from the editorship 
of the Epigraphia Indica. To quote an English scholar:—“The retirement of that 
learned and reliable scholar will mean a great loss to the Archaeological Department." 
The care and caution which he displayed throughout his career in the 
Archaeological Department will stand as a credit to Indian scholarship. 
At excavation, e. g., at Kasia, Sankisa, Nalanda etc., and at deciphering 
inscriptions, at editing Sanskrit texts and at interpreting art, he displayed 
an equal thoroughness. His monograph on Nalanda scales and inscriptions 
will be awaited with eagerness. There in he has made corrections to Gupta 
genealogy and set at rest several problems of importance including the 
existence of thé @dsbeiktert faide ata Rene ns Le pianta is a piece in 
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line with the Guides to Takshasila and Safichi by Sir John Marshall. Let us 
wish him a long and useful career in the service of the various branches of 
his learning. One by one, we regret, the old batch of Sir John Marshall is 
leaving the Imperial Archaeological Department, making it for the time- 
being at least, visibly weaker. I am, however, sure that Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, our present Director-General, will maintain the high standard of 
efficiency for which his Department has been so far noted. In this connection 
I might quote here the opinion of an Indian scholar of great standing which 
may prove of considerable practical value. “The Department should change 
its policy and enlist extra-departmental co-operation, and this they can 
do without loss of efficiency or dignity’. I also think that by a policy of 
exclusiveness, the Department loses much needful assistance. Publication, 
for instance, of important documents, will not be delayed as it is delayed at 
present, is a more liberal policy is followed. 


Outside the official world, we have to notice the striking work of Mr. 
Durga Prasad of Benares on the Punch-marked Coins, the most ancient 
coinage of Hindu India. In a private booklet he has offered a wealth of 
thoughtfully digested material and an important addition to our knowledge 
on the subject. For nearly a century the punch-marked coins had baffled all 
attempts at a chronological arrangement. The only guide we have had was 
the rough calculation possible on the basis of wear and tear of those coins. 
But Mr. Durga Prasad is the first authority to dispel darkness and show us 
light, by finding a clear chronological line through his identification of the 
Maurya coinage, the provenance of which extends from Afghanistan to the 
Deccan. These have a definite and exclusive class of symbols methodically 
employed. From this class, one sub-division which is again sufficiently 
marked off in individuality, he found on an analysis, to agree exactly with 
the constituents of the alloy prescribed in Kautalya's ArthasSastra for the 
royal Karshapanas of silver. This is the Class B on his plates. He concludes 
from their wide distribution from the North-West Frontier up to the Deccan 
and the analysis that these are imperial coins of the early Mauryas. That 
conclusion I have now verified. The monogram on the Sohgaura plate and 
the Kumhrar Maurya stone pillar giving the name Chandragupta Maurya 
or Chandragutta Moriya, are invariably found on his Class B coins. They are 
further verified by the cast coins found at the base of the Asoka pillar at 
Sarnath and at Pataliputra wherein the royal standard and a figure of the 
elephant facing it also appear. The symbol of the standard by the side of 
an elephant seems to mean that the royal mark on the standard was the 
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recall to our mind the story found in Greek writers that Chandragupta was 
placed by an elephant upon its back and also that he was licked by a lion. 
We have uptil now discarded the Greek stories as being legendary. But with 
the identification of the monogram of Chandragupta we recognize at once 
that these were stories which obtained currency at Takshasila on account of 
Chandragupta’s Takshasila issues of his Karshapanas. The king’s monogram 
on these coins is placed on the back of the elephant and the monogram faces 
a lion with an open mouth and a protruding tongue. The origin of the story is 
the coinage, just as the origin of the Muhammadan story about Alexander's 
having a horn originated from his head-gear on his coins. It is also now 
possible to distinguish the coin of A$oka and his monogram—a subject 
which I shall reserve for the Numismatic Society. There is a tree on the B 
series coins of Mr. Durga Prasad and on the coins found in the Pataliputra 
excavations and at Sarnath. This is obviously a representation of the patali 
tree denoting the name of the Capital, Pataliputra. 


It is a notable and welcome feature of our time that our countrymen 
outside the official circle of archaeologists and specialists are adding every 
day to the sum of our knowledge by their individual efforts. The recent 
Asokan edicts have been brought to light by Mr. A. Ghose, Engineer, and 
the site of the Buddha's hermitage in Rajgir hills has been identified by Mr. 
P. C. Chaudhuri, I. C. S., who has also done some useful excavations at his 
own cost, near Rajgir. Mr. N. C. Mehta, one of our sectional Presidents, 
and Mr. O. C. Ganguly have been constantly employing their leisure to 
Indian Art with substantial results to their credit and to the credit of their 
subject. Rai Krishna Das of Benares has privately gathered and made over 
a valuable Museum of Indian Art to the Kasi Nagari-Pracharini Sabha. This 
class of workers are entitled to our grateful recognition. In this connection I 
may bring to your notice the devoted interest of a friend of mine which has 
resulted in one of the most remarkable artistic finds of the Maurya or pre- 
Maurya period. The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, one of the 
Vice-Patrons of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, has got his house in 
the Patna Qila area, where the most beautiful sculpture with Maurya polish 
at its best was discovered, namely, the Didarganj female figure, lifesize. 
From that very area Mr. Jalan has found a group of two gold figures in 
a half-round repoussé relief, evidently a miniature copy of stone images. 
They are exactly in the same style as the Patna Saigunaga and the Didarganj 
statues. They represent clearly Siva and Parvati, for the male figure bears 
a serpent on the chest, very artistically done and the moon below the hair- 
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yet discovered in the country. The reliance on volume in art which we trace 
in the Parkham, Besnagar, and Patna statues and which disappears under 
Asoka, is the visible feature in the male figure in this gold group, while 
the female is as delicate as the Didarganj image, executed with exquisite 
feeling. In my opinion the gold plaque and the Didarganj image are old 
remnants of the Nanda Palace called Su-Gangeya. Mr. Jalan has collected 
many rare things in his private collection, including the only known gold 
coin of Ya$odharman. Svāmī Jüanananda and Mr. Lochanaprasad Pandeya, 
two private individuals, have discovered and brought to our notice the 
Vikramkhol inscription, and earned our gratitude. 


A great stride has been made in the last two years in the philology of our 
post-Prakrit vernaculars. Dr. Hiralal brought to light a class of Jaina literature 
dated from 900 A. D. onwards. These texts found at Karafija have now been 
carefully edited by the Jain community and scholars in the Karanja Series. 
They throw unexpected light on the development of Western Hindi. But 
still more powerful light has been thrown by the labours of Mahapandita 
Rahula Sankrtyayana, an Indian Buddhist monk of the Ceylonese school. 
Bhadanta Sankrtyayana has recovered a complete personal history of a series 
of Siddhas who flourished and wrote in Magadha. His paper on this history 
has been translated into French and is being published in the Journal Asiatique. 
From this recovery of personal biographies of these writers we can now 
fix with certainty the chronological sequence of the Siddha authors. Now 
these authors have left examples of their vernacular poems which were also 
translated into Sanskrit about 1000 A.D. and which were also translated into 
Tibetan. Their original poems range from about 750 to 900 A. D. Some of these 
authors, or rather most of them, contributed also in Sanskrit. They were great 
exponents of a particular cult of philosophy, and to popularise their views 
and teachings, they composed in their own mother-tongue, the vernacular 
of the time. Some of these pieces have been recovered and published by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. Now according to the positive 
history recovered by Rev. Sankrityayana, these compositions were all made 
at Nalanda or Vikramasila, places in Bihar, and by natives of Bihar, men 
born and bred there. From a comparison of their language with modern 
Magadhi, the vernacular current in the district of Patna and Gaya, that is, 
the modern representative of ancient Magadhi, and with Old Hindi of the 
Eastern variety, the language : the Siddhas turns out to be the oldest Eastern 
Hindi, going back to 750 A.D. We have thus the good for tune of having 
specimens of Old Hindi in its Eastern branch going back to 750 A. D. and in 
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free from Prakritisms, while the conjunct letters and doubled consonants 
still persist in the Karafija Texts, and they lean back to Prakritism. 


Bhadanta Sankrityayana has rendered and restored into Sanskrit the 
Vijfiaptimatrala-siddhi, a text which had been lost to the country for centuries 
and which is the basis of Sankara’s system. We are glad to have him in our 
midst in our Conference as one of our Sectional Presidents. 


On philosophic literature our wealth is rapidly increasing. The 
Brahmasiddhi of Mandana Misra, contemporary of Sankara, is under 
publication by Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri, and in the meantime Mandana's 
Vibhramaviveka has been brought out by Mr. T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar 
under the guidance of that learned Mahamahopadhyaya. On the pre-Sankara 
period in addition to the Vijfiaptimatrata (J. B O. R. S.) we have now before 
us the important work Tattvasangraha by Santaraksita, a Buddhist author 
who flourished just before Sankara, In his Tattvasangraha, in 19,000 slokas, 
he gives us the different philosophic theories prevailing in his time, and we 
come to know of a number of authors who had been lost to us. This book had 
been considered as lost, and was known only from its Tibetan translation. 
This is one of the several outstanding publications of the Gackwad's Oriental 
Series, which has also given us a class of literature on Tantric Buddhism, so 
far neglected. 


In our ethnological research I would like to draw your attention to Mr. 
Hutton's view in the newly published Census Report that the distribution 
of the brachycephals of the Eurasiatic Alpine type corresponds fairly well 
with that of the speakers of the ‘Outer Band’ Indo-Aryan vernaculars—a 
point worth consideration both by Indian philologists and ethnologists. I 
would also draw your attention to the high excellence of the Baroda Census 
Report by Mr. Satyavrata Mukherjea, which, as a high authority in British 
India told me, is difficult to compete with. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
one of our Sectional Presidents, has kept up his intensive and detailed study 
of the aboriginal tribes of Bihar and Orissa. 


The field of Indian research for the known historical times too is 
extended beyond the limits of the present-day India by our having realised 
the fact that Indian history embraces within its fold the Hindu colonies in 
Indo-China, Cambodia, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc., to the East, 
and Central Asia to the North. The movement started by my friend and 
pupil Dr. Kalidas Nag in this country through his Greater India Society, is 
primarily responsible for impressing upon Indian scholars the importance 
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inspiration from my own ex-pupil in leading me to identify references to 
the eastern portion of Greater India in our own literature, the Puranas, 
the Manjusrimulakalpa, and the inscription of Samudra Gupta on the 
Allahabad pillar, which I have placed before the scholarly world through 
some recent publications. In our literature the word Bharatavarsha stands for 
Greater India as opposed to Kumari, and Manava-Dvipa for India proper. 
Bharatavarsha includes Insulindia and Further India to the South-East and 
up to the Pamirs and Herat in the North. Fortunately for us, the material 
on Indo-China, Cambodia, and Siam has been worked up and made ready 
for us by l'ecole Francaise d’ Extréme Orient; and that on Insulindia by 
the Dutch Government and the Dutch Scholars. This is a labour of love to 
science and search for truth, extending over a period of some thirty years. 
The results of the work of the French and Dutch scholars on the history 
of this part of the Extreme Orient are as important and marked with as 
much thoroughness as the work of me Indologists for India proper. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to our French and Dutch colleagues for their patient 
and laborious contribution which is an indirect contribution to India itself. 
Our knowledge of the expanse of Indian culture in Central Asia is being 
widened by me various European and American scientific expeditions, e.g., 
the American Central Asian Expedition in Mongolia and North-West China, 
the Sven Hedin (Joint) Expedition in Central Asia, the work of von le Coq 
and Grunwedel in the Turfan Depression and the neighbouring districts, 
and last but not least, the explorations which have been done and are being 
done by our own indefatigable scholar Sir Aurel Stein. Even a side-light 
has been thrown on our own history from such an unexpected quarter as 
the Paikuli Sassanian Inscription of 293 A. D., thanks to the researches of 
Dr. Herzfeld. 


On our own programme of work in India itself, I should like to suggest 
the preparation of a critical text of the Ramayana on the lines of the edition of 
the Mahabharata, so ably being executed by Dr. Sukthankar. The first volume 
of this critical edition of the Great Epic of India, embodying the whole of the 
Adiparvan has been just sent to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute of Poona for presentation to the Conference. The achievement 
eminently fulfils the expectations formed and the world-wide interest 
aroused by the undertaking. As to the Ramayana Dr. Harichand Sastri has 
recently established at the Oxford Session of the Oriental Congress that 
the Ramayana has four families of recensions in the manuscripts, namely, 
the Bengali, Southern or Devanagari, Kashmiri and Eastern. A distinctive 
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may be termed the Eastern recension. An old manuscript of this family 
which is in the possession of the Raja-Guru Pandit Hemaraja of Nepal, 
is dated Samvat 1076 (21019 A, D.). Curiously enough the Kashmiri text 
agrees more with the Eastern text than with the other two. It becomes now 
incumbent upon us to distinguish and settle the authentic version out of the 
material to be gathered from the four families of manuscripts. The Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata are our most valuable treasures and no amount of 
attention bestowed on them can be too much. We stand in danger of losing 
old manuscripts and texts. The matter, therefore, needs an early attention. 


I will beg your leave now to emphasize a matter of national importance. 
An Indian State is the best place for emphasizing the necessity of keeping 
alivethe old system of Sanskrit education. Both Indian and European scholars 
from the Chair of the Oriental Conference and from other platforms have 
expressed the greatest concern at the decay of that system. In the passage of 
centuries, nay of millennia, the traditional Sanskrit learning persisted and 
survived in this country. There were giants in the Sanskrit College at Benares 
when I was at school and there was Pandit Gattulalji in Western India of 
whom I heard as a boy. They were representatives of the old learning and 
they were products and representatives of the old system. But at present, 
there is a visible decay. This decay is mostly due to lack of demand and 
patronage. The modern colleges in India where Sanskrit is taught through 
the English medium, do not produce the type of scholars who can hand 
down the true Sanskrit learning. The British Indian Government is doing a 
good deal to save the old method, but that is not sufficient. Other agencies as 
well must come to the rescue. And there can be no better agency than Hindu 
States. There are various means open to a Hindu State which are not available 
to a purely secular administration like that of British India, to encourage 
and patronize Pandits and Sastris trained in the traditional method. These 
Pandits and Sastris have been and will remain the custodians of that national 
culture which has given Indian civilization such a phenomenal longevity. 
We cannot afford to neglect them. It is a fashionable charge to say that the 
old method lacks the critical faculty. The charge comes from an unfamiliarity 
with the method. When we make the charge we forget that the essential 
curriculum of the old method-vyakarana and darSanas as learnt by us in a 
traditional system—is nothing but analysis and criticism from beginning 
to end. There is no method that can make the mind so logical as the old 
Hindu system and there is no method of composition which can so well 
train a man to express himself in the least possible words as the Sanskrit 
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we should feel the necessity of being reminded of these matters. There lies 
a heavy duty on the present generation to transmit and hand down to the 
future that tradition which produced in the recent past a Madhusudana 
Sarasvati in the Moghul time and a Dayananda Sarasvati in the British time. 
The method may be improved, its vision widened, its defects removed, but 
it is not to be abandoned as useless and obsolete. Every classical system has 
its own value. It has to be preserved though the technique may have to be 
revised from time to time. 


Within the last few years the attention of Indian historians has been 
drawn towards composing text-books on individual provinces or dynasties. 
This scheme affords scope for intensive studies, and our notions become 
more definite. Several such manuals are already in the fore—namely, the 
volumes on Rajputana by Mahamahopadhaya Gaurisankara Hirachand 
Ojha, one of our Sectional Presidents, the volumes on Orissa and on 
Bengal by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, the volumes by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar on Tamil India, the Kadamba-Kula by Mr. Moares, the History of 
the Rashtrakutas by Dr. Altekar—who leaves out no aspect of life from his 
survey, and the volumes on Vijayanagara by the Rev. Father Heras, who 
has created around him a virtual school of historians for such studies. Yet, 
the main task of writing a general and cultural, synthetic history of India of 
Hindu period has remained unexecuted. As our last President Dr. Hira Lal 
said in his Presidential Address—" There is * * * * a great desideratum which is 
now keenly felt", that is, the absence of a general history “wiillen from an Indian 
point of view." That every country should write its own history is a settled 
principle. We have reached a stage where spade-workers have gathered 
and stacked huge building material. Without architects and builders they 
are being neglected. The labour spent on them has to become productive. 
The text-book of Dr. Vincent Smith has, in many portions, become obsolete. 
That text-book and similarly the one by Prof. Rapson failed to satisfy our 
wants. In these volumes, Ancient Indian history does not go back beyond 
600 B.C., while Indian history, according to Indian historians of the past, 
stops being ancient at about 1400 B. C. From Pariksita to Maha-Nanda (about 
400 B. C.) was their Classical Period, and from Maha-Nanda onwards their 
Modern or Imperial Period. When they talked of Ancient India they spoke 
like this :— 

Sanjaya to Yudhisthira :— 

अन्न ते कीर्तयिष्यामि वर्षे भारत भारतम्‌। 


प्रियमिन्द्रस्य स्य देवस्य मनोर्वैवस्वतस्य च।। 
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पृथोस्तु राजन्‌ वैन्यस्य तथेक्ष्वाकोर्महात्मनः। 
ययातेरम्बरीषस्य मान्धातुर्नहुषस्य च॥। 
तथैव मुचुकुन्दस्य शिबेरौशीनरस्य al 
ऋषभस्य तर्थैलस्य नृगस्य नृपतेस्तथा।। 
कुशिकस्य च git गाधेश्चैव महात्मनः। 
सोमकस्य cup quu दिलीपस्य तथैव ail 
अन्येषां च महाराज क्षत्रियाणां बलीयसाम्‌। 
सर्वेषामेव राजेन्द्र प्रियं भारत भारतम्‌।। 
[ भीष्म।। 911] 


I say, now, O Bharata, I am going to tell you the history of your Land 
Bharata—the land where Indra was worshipped—the land clear to Manu 
Vaivasvata, the land dear to the first sovereign Prthu, the land of Iksvaku, 
the land of Mandhatr and Nahusa, the country of Mucukunda, and Sibi the 
Au$inara, of Rsabha, Aila and Nrga, of Kusika and Gadhi, of Somaka, and 
Dilipa—India of theirs and dear unto them. 


There is thus a fundamental difference between the Indian point of view 
and that of others. To begin Indian history at 600 B. C. is to present a headless 
body. Imagine an ancient history of Egypt which begins with the Ptolemies 
and leaves out the Pharaohs ! According to Indian historians, they have 
recorded fully the Dynasty of Manu: 


इत्येष कथितः सम्यङ्‌ मनोर्वशो मया तव। 


In view of the new vistas opening before our eyes in the Indus valley, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, we have to reconstruct our ancient chronology 
to see where the preceding civilization ends and our own begins. We are 
extremely fortunate in having a written record of our own. 


The Indian scholars, beginning with our doyen Mr. C. V. Vaidya, whom 
I have consulted, are unanimous that an Indian history by Indians should 
be undertaken. The only difficulty which they feel is over the question of 
finances. Personally, what I demand of you and what I aspire to secure is your 
desire, interest and approval. The finances I hope to secure without troubling 
you as an institution. If England can find money for an Indian history, India 
should and will readily find money for an Indian history. Thanks to the text 
of Mafijuérimulakalpa, made available by the Government of Travancore, 
and thanks to the labours of Bhadanta Sankrtyayana in correcting its text 
from the Tibetan translation thereof, we have, in my opinion, no gaps left 
any more in our historical period down to the rise of the Pala Emperors (c. 
750 A. D.). Times R&vigexeykwia sapeifontheyaangkivameiot this moment 
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we have present amongst us a xi O.I. group of workers who have 25 to 30 
years’ intensive research-work behind them. Mr. C. V. Vaidya. Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Hira Lal, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Dr. Belvalkar, Dr. 
Coomarswamy, Mm. G. H. Ojha, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda and 
others compose a group of elders whose services we must exploit, they being 
yet fortunately in the field of action. There is a brilliant group of younger 
men like Dr. Taraporewala, Dr. Sukhthankar, Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar, Mr. P. V. Kane, Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Dr. Altekar, Mr. 
N. Majumdar, Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Mr. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, Mr. Jaychandra Vidyalankara and others, who would be, I am sure, of 
assistance to the elder workers. Mr. Jaychandra Vidyalankara has already 
by himself attempted a comprehensive history in Hindi, and Drs. Majumdar 
and Ray Chaudhury and others have already tackled various periods and 
points in detail. 


I thought that this would be the most opportune moment and place to 
press the cause of an Indian history by Indians on you to-day in the presence 
of His Highness the Gaekwad, who is one of the makers of modern India and 
who is in his person the sovereign of the two sister communities of ancient 
times—Parsi and Hindu. He is the ruler of Dvaraka. And to Dvaraka we 
have always looked for jnana. For the realization of the jnana of our past, we 
may to-day put our heads together under the august and inspiring presence 
of Maharaja Srimanta Sayaji Rao of Dvaraka. 


In calling upon you to begin your deliberations, may I now invoke the 
Deity of our common gotra, Goddess Sarasvati, the presiding goddess of the 
family of our First President and the gotra adopted for us by our subsequent 
Presidents : 


पातु वो निकषग्रावा मतिहेम्नः सरस्वती! 


2-30 P.M.—Motor buses were provided to enable delegates to visit 
the Central Library, the Zaverkhana where the State jewels are kept, the 
Food Exhibition at the Nyayamandir Hall, and the Makarpura Palace. The 
delegates were very appreciative of this trip, and many of them in the course 
of their excursion visited the exhibition of Indian Paintings organised by the 
students of the Kala Bhavan Technical Institute of Baroda. 

4-0 P.M.—A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Oriental 
Conference was held in the Baroda College, which was followed by a meeting 
of the Council in the College Central Hall. Proceedings of these meetings 


will appear laterip the Goeneralaecretamnosd eoe Collection 
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Garden Party of His Highness 


5-0 P.M.—A Garden Party was given by His Highness the Patron of the 
Seventh Session at the Motibag Palace grounds to which the delegates and 
members were invited. The party, which was largely attended, was a very 
successful function. Many delegates utilized the occasion to visit the Durbar 
Hall at the Laxmi Vilas Palace in which the gold throne was specially set 
out. 

Closing Session 

6-0 P.11.—The closing Plenary Session was held at the Baroda College 
when Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, the Minister, delivered his valedictory 
Address. The Address is printed along with the proceedings and the General 
Secretary's report (see below). His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was present 
at the meeting and in reply to the expressions of gratitude from the speakers 
made a very effective and moving extempore speech. 


Lantern Lecture 


7-0 P.M.—Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of the Calcutta University 
delivered the fourth lantern lecture of the Series on the Cultural Relation 
of India with Central Asia. His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was present 
at the meeting. Before the lecture terminated, the President invited Dr. Pran 
Nath to show his slides on the Mohenjo Daro Script. 


Simultaneously another very interesting lantern lecture, the fifth of the 
Series, was delivered in a room of the College by M. R. Ry. S. Paramasiva 
Aiyar, Avl, on ‘Science in the service of Archaeology’ and showed how the 
latest discoveries of Radium, Violet Rays, X-Rays, etc. help an archaeologist 
a great deal in fixing the age of ancient finds and to distinguish them from 
spurious imitations. 


The Sanskrit Drama 'Malavikagnimitra'. 


9-15 P.M.—The Sanskrit Drama 'Malavikagnimitra' was staged at the 
Lakshmi Pratap Theatre by the students of the Baroda College who were 
trained by Professors G. H. Bhatt and S. S. Bhave. The performance was very 
successful and much appreciated by the large audience. Mr. V.P. Vaidya, 
Drs. P. M. Modi and Har Dutt Sharma kindly consented to act as judges for 
the distribution of three medals to three of the most successful actors. At the 
conclusion of the performance the President after a brief speech which was 
most encouraging to the students and the organisers alike, distributed the 
prizes to (1) Mr. V. M. Joshi, (2) Mr. K. R. Salvi and (3) Mr. B. V. Bedarkar 
who played the parts of Vidusaka, Malavika and Agnimitra respectively. 
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Saturday, the 30th December 1933. 


11-0 A.M.—The Annual Meeting and reading of papers of the Numismatic 
Society of India were continued in the College premises. 


6-0 P.M.—A lantern lecture on punch-marked coins was delivered by 
Babu Durga Prasad of Benares illustrating it with numerous slides of punch- 
marked coins, a collection of which he brought with him and exhibited 
before the members of the Numismatic Society. He expounded his new 
interpretations of them, and indicated the method by which these coins 
could be dated. 


These two meetings were held under the auspices of the Seventh Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference and were attended by scholars who 
were interested in the coins of ancient India. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, the President 
took an active part in the deliberations and also read a paper. 


This brought the work of the Seventh Session to a close. Several prominent 
delegates were invited to dinner at the Lakshmi Vilas Palace given by His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb the same night. Early next morning many of 
the delegates left some for their homes, others to see on their own account, 
places of archaeological interest in the neighbourhood such as Dwaraka, 
Junagadh, Mount Abu, and Siddhpur. 


Proceedings of the Sanskrit-Vedic Section 


The business of the Sanskrit-Vedic Section commenced at 11 a m. on 
the 28th December, 1933 with Prof. Dr. Woolner in the Chair. Out of the 
list of papers referred to in the programme, all except two were actually 
received. The paper ‘Home of the Kapisthalas' by Prof. Lachmidhar Shastri 
was transferred to this Section from the Anthropology Section. Thus in all 
there were 30 papers to be disposed of in this Section. 


The President at the outset explained the procedure to be followed in 
connection with the work of the Section. He said that the papers of those who 
were absent would be taken as read. In case of papers the summaries of which 
were already published, he requested the writers to limit themselves to a few 
points which according to their opinion required emphasis or elucidation. 
The other papers were to be given time as it was available. 


After the Presidential Address, 9 papers were read. There was valuable 
discussion on some of the points raised in the papers. At2 p. m. the session 
was adjourned for the next day. The work of the Section was continued 
on 29-12-33 at 11 a. m. The remaining papers were read and the session 
terminated at 1-45 p.m. 
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Eighth All India Oriental Conference, 
Mysore 


Dr. S. Krishnasmami Ayangar 





Your Highness, President of The Reception Committee, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 


I am very grateful to you for the honour you have done me by your 
invitation to preside over your eighth session, which exhibits much 
good will and confidence on your side. I can only hope to do my best to 
discharge the high duties of the office, and count upon your indulgence 
to any shortcomings which you may notice in the discharge of my heavy 
responsibilities. I regard it not so much as a personal honour done to me, 
but as a mark of appreciation of the forty years of work which I have been 
doing in this field of wok. This line of work, as so much else that has come 
in modern Indian life itself is due to the imitative and enterprise of a small 
knot of European scholars and savants whose curiosity for knowledge of 
everything that they come in contact with was, for the age and equipment, 
remarkable in the extreme. We owe to Warren Hastings, the founder of the 
British power in India, the early appreciation of the treasure that to him 
appeared to lie buried in Sanskrit learning. The example which he thus set 
gave the stimulus to more than a century and a half of sustained work by 
various agencies, and organisations brought into existence since then, that 
to-day it is possible for us to assemble here and discuss learnedly upon all 
the varied departments of culture in which India had been able to make 
any progress during the ages, and not only benefit ourselves, but supply 
the inspiration to others. It does immense credit to the foresight of Warren 
Hastings that he should have stated in his introduction to the translation of 
the Bhagavat Gita by Sir Charles wilkins that ^writers of Indian philosophies 
will survive when the British dominions in India shall long have ceased to 
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to remembrance." The truth of this observation though it has direct reference 
only to one department of Indian studies, could be said to be justified only 
after a century and a half of work upon foundations so well and truly laid 
in the days of Warren Hastings himself by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which happily continues in full vigour as yet in the useful pursuit of the 
studies then chalked out for her. 


The Indian Oriental Conference of Orientalists which has been brought 
into existence in Europe and which has been going on continuously with 
its successful session except when the Great War intervened and concluded 
its 19th session in Rome in September last. It is something like a clearing- 
house for studies in oriental subjects, the already extensive field of which 
had been widened form year to year, so that the region which comes within 
the purview of it may now be regarded as very extensive indeed, taking in 
as it does, the whole of the Asiatic content with some extensions. Meeting 
as the International Congress does once in three years and taking such a 
wide field within its purview, it was naturally expected that Indian studies 
by themselves could not get the attention that Indian studies as such, it 
was felt at the time, required. In the last days of the life of that veteran 
Indian orientalist, the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who himself had played a 
distinguished part in some of the sessions of the International Congress, it 
was felt that an organisation in India, somewhat similar in scope would be 
desirable for more extensive and thorough-going work in all that appertained 
to Indian studies is such was necessary. Poona, as providing certain facilities 
for work both in men and material, was fixed upon as the centre where at 
the time they were starting an institution, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, almost with the same objects in view, readily suggested itself is 
the venue, and the Indian Oriental Conference was called into existence in 
November 1910. Since then the Conference had assembled in seven sessions 
at various important centres in India and we are here to-clay in the eighth 
session of that Conference. 


At the outset, it is matter for great regret that we should have to mourn 
the loss by death of two of our past Presidents, one Rai Bahadur Hiralal, the 
President of the sixth session at Patna, and the next, the eminent savant and 
orientalist, Sylvain Levi, who presided over the Calcutta Conference during 
the second session. Our sorrowful tribute is due to both of them, and by 
their death oriental scholarship suffers irreparable loss. That melancholy 
duty done, we shall pass on to a consideration of our present position and 
the work that lies ahead of us. 
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As a result of the century and in half of earnest work in this line, due 
in very large hulk to European enterprise, our knowledge of the past has 
increased beyond all expectation. Indian culture in the widest sense embraces 
such a variety of subjects and has involved in the course of its progress 
extension in two directions sideways as the field of work widened from an 
effort merely to understand Indian civilisation and Indian languages to take 
into its sphere the outspread of that Indian culture which now extends over 
the vast mass of the Asiatic continent, excluding for the time Siberia and the 
Ural regions of Asia, and the islands of the east excluding Australia and those 
beyond; backwards it seems to take us through a few more millenniums 
beyond the sphere of Aryan civilisation, as hitherto understood. What is 
much more than this, the history within has been filled up to give us an idea 
of the Course of historical development of India itself to a far greater extent 
than could have been anticipated by the most optimistic at the time. Just 
abouta century ago, it was a well known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with Alexander's invasions. 
Narrowly considered, it still perhaps remains true in regard to precisely 
dated history; the progress made, 'however, has filled in and carried back 
the history of India, by atleast a thousand years, so that it may now be said, 
even in respect of dated history, that we can carry it back to the fourteenth 
century before Christ. This is peculiarly true in the effort it under standing 
the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture which indeed is perhaps 
the ultimate aim of history properly understood. 


Research work in this whole field started with being greatly philological 
and has been growing to be perhaps more precisely archeological. It has, 
in a later stage of development grown into historical enquiries proper, 
culminating in the slow but sure building up of the stages of history. The 
organisation of the first archaelogical department of India is about as old 
as 1871. A reorganisation of that department had for its principal object the 
work of deciphering inscriptious and publishing them to provide the corpus 
of reliable historical material for the reconstruction of the history of India. 
This effort has been going on just over fifty years, and the output can now 
be counted by thousands of inscriptions critically and (carefully edited and 
made available to serious students engaged in the recovery of the history 
of India. The details that could be recovered from these documents in their 
nature unconnected, got filled in respect of details by a closer and more 
critical study of various departments of literature which received but scant 
attention before, so that the new century which saw in its very first years, 
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far more equipment than before and, corresponding to this improvement, 
there has been similar improvement all round in every department of study 
which makes its own particular contribution to the understanding of the 
growth of Indian culture and civilisation as a whole. 


The first and foremost item in this work which requires mention here is 
one of which we owe the first glimpses, very imperfectly understood at the 
time, to our first great archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in the carly 
seventies ofthe last century. He discovered on the site of what has since become 
the famous Harapa in the Punjab some old seals bearing representations of 
animals and certain signs which were not then understood; but it was known 
that the signs on the seals showed some considerable resemblance to those 
unearthed in the regions of Mesopotamia, where archaeological work of it 
serious character had been going on for some time. The next advance in this 
particular field takes us by a jump backward very far indeed. Accidental 
discoveries on the site of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind led to systematic excavations, 
and that necessitated systematic work on the site of Harapa itself, and the two 
together have opened before us a new world in the ancient history of India, 
taking us almost by a jump over two millenniums from the period down to 
which we believed we have had some knowledge, that is the period of early 
Aryan civilisation in India. Ineed not take up time describing the discoveries 
made, and the vast quantity of material provided for the building up of the 
history of this period. It is enough to say that it carries Indian civilisation 
back through it long stretch of time and opens out fields of enquiry but little 
suspected hitherto. The general features of the civilisation laid bare in the 
Indus region by the spade of the archaeologist does not take us to the very 
beginnings of it. It seems wellnigh impossible that we can ever reach to its 
beginnings in this particular region. In point of general character there is 
considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of which we had 
some knowledge for some years in the region of Near Asia. Notwithstanding 
the similarity it still show's sufficient individuality to be regarded as perhaps 
almost it separate civilisation. The relation and inter-connection between 
these two remain as yet indeterminable, and it seems as though further 
work in India alone could throw light upon this. So much however seems 
established that a direct connection be tween these may be difficult of 
determination unless we go back into the parallel development in India to 
the thousand years of growth of anterior Mesopotamian civilisation which 
seems demonstrable. Even so we are not without hope. Recent discoveries 
in Akkad seem to offer some hope of establishing this connection, as it 
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Persia and Baluchistan, the desiccation of which region brought about a 
large movement of people. In India itself, however, owing unfortunately 
to the general depression, the work has had to be stopped, although the 
absolute necessity for the continuation of this work has been made plain. 
The possibility of investigation here seems to be the area of the spread of 
this civilisation in India itself, and whether we can go back to its earlier 
days or its beginnings in another centre. A further investigation carried by 
the Archaeological Department itself secuus to establish the possibility of 
this extension southwards to some extent. But how far southward, and in 
what other directions this culture prevailed, seem necessary as throwing 
light upon these problems. 


An investigation carried on, in the light of the characters on the Mohenjo 
Daro and Harapa seals, in the study of the punchmarks on coins and marks 
upon various other objects of a similar character scattered all over India 
and particularly in the region of the Dakhan, seems to hold out some hope 
of a possible connection between the Indus script and the various marks 
in the marked pottery and upon the coins, etc. Where the resources of the 
Government of India are not available, efforts from private bodies were not 
impossible, and there is already an American party or two at work in the 
Indus region with a view to further discoveries. Let us hope that more work 
in this line would give us the necessary connecting link at least within India 
as a result of this and similar efforts, apart from what the future may bring 
in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 
A more general and systematic: study of the script has just begun and has 
to be carried much farther before we can even make shrewd guesses as to 
its affiliation with the script of Asia Minor on the one side and the Indian 
scripts on the other. "At present the magnificent achievement of Sir John 
Marshall and the savants and assistants who rallied round him remains a 
torso. It is a tragic misfortune that the Government of India has interrupted 
explorations at this point. Since it has been established beyond possibility 
of it doubt that India played a part in the early complex culture which 
shaped the civilised world before the advent of the Greeks, it should be 
considered a national duty of new India to continue the work which has been 
so brilliantly begin." Let me say amen to this sentiment of the Americiun 
savant whose investigations at Tel-Asmar on the Akkadian soil has thrown 
much needed light upon the various problems raised in this department of 
Indian archeology. 


Extending our vision north-westward, the years of the new century have 
shown much usefukadkitgity Kutidisrestiresiultsy Roliicalehanges across the 
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north-west to it considerable extent facilitated the progress of these scientific 
missions even, and one or two Russian missions, and important French one 
under Mons. Pelliot have brought to light important centres in Afghanistan 
and Hither Asia which have played their part, and proved centres from which 
cmanated radiating courses of Indian culture which carried it forward to 
great distances. The most remarkable achievements of archaeological activity 
in this direction have been shown by the three expeditions undertaken on 
behalf of the Government of India by Sir Aurel Stein. The first imission was 
quite at the beginning of the new century; the sccond in 1906-07, and the 
third in 1914-15. These three have completed the good work of the other 
missions referred to above and have resulted in the accumulation of a mass 
of material which opens out quite a new vast vista in the outspread of 
Indian culture. We are brought here face to face with those regions of Asiatic 
desert which have been the cradle-laud of great masses of humanity, from 
which streamed forth various migrations from time to time. As a result of 
these expeditions we live now it complete survey of the routes followed by 
various streams of travelling activity through the desert region called the 
Taklamakan between the Tienshan and the kuenlun mountains, bordered 
on the south by the tableland region of Tibet culminating in the kuenlum 
mountains, and on the north by the great plains of Dzungaria terminated by 
the Tien-shan in the south. This region proved a comparatively easy way of 
communication between Central Asia comprising the modern Russian and 
Chinese Turkistan, and the region of the Pamirs, with the empire of China 
on the one side, and the countries of Iran ind Western Asia on the other, 
thereby establishing it connection from the Atlantic to the Pacific almost. 
The Stein expeditions have resulted not only in marking out the routes 
followed, and the stages in the course of the journey, both along the northern 
and the southern routes establishing beyond a doubt that it is it process of 
desiccation which was responsible for converting what was once in much 
more fertile tract into the almost unredeemable desert that it is now. Along 
this long frontier the defence lines against the nomadic tribes established 
by China with limes and guard towers to a dis. tance of 400 miles, have 
been plotted out and laid bare Almost a dozen important centres of culture 
which once must have been, for this region, flourishing settlements have 
been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved archaeological material 
has been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks 
to the dryness of the atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of 
material actually provided documents of great value in all departments of art 
and culture, and shows the iptera ting influences of indian, Iranian, Near- 
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Asiatic and Chinese cultures in this great corridor of Asia. The great mass of 
written material happens to be writings on wooden tablets of various shapes 
and sizes to serve the various purposes of writing that modern life would 
demand: Official documents consisting of simple communications, orders of 
importance to the frontier governors and guards of fort resses, documents of 
conveyance, pictures of art, statues, not to speak of the structures themselves 
containing these. The documents are written in various scripts, Kharoshthi 
and even the Indian Brahmi, Khotanese which is now regarded as a branch 
of Eastern Iranian, and Chinese. The language of the first two happen to 
be Sanskrit in it great measure, and throw a considerable amount of light 
upon the outspread of Mahayana Buddhism, and Sanskrit as the language 
medium of this propagation. Some of the Chinese documents in particular 
arc dated, while tho other documents provide material for determining their 
age. Some of the documents of value and importance show that they were 
intended to be sealed and some of these with the clay seals intact have been 
discovered. They consist of tablets of wood, well prepared for receiving 
writing almost in the shape of cadjan leaves, narrow slips an inch and a half 
to twoin width, and some of length going up to a meter, but ordinarily much 
shorter. Except a margin on both ends, the whole length of it is intended 
and specially prepared for writing, a close fitting piece similarly prepared 
of wood sometimes carrying writing, but more often not, fixed in into this 
indent and the two together are tied up by strings put through the holes 
in the pieces, held up and knotted in the middle along grooves. Over this, 
just where the knot comes in, circular indentations are made and into these 
is fitted the clay seal; but what is remarkable is that these clay scals show 
impressions of Greco-Roman divinities such as are found on Gandharan 
coins. There are generally two seals; sometimes it happens that one of them 
bears one of these familiar effigies, and the other shows a scal carrying some 
Chinese mark, possibly intended to be scaled by the two parties concerned. 
One of the pictures recovered shows a representation of the Vessantara 
Jataka. Of course the talc is Indian, and perhaps the language too, but the 
figures are Trans-Indian in point of dress, and sometimes even in features. 
The elephant is rendered true to the Indian original, and other features of 
the background belong to the region of Gandharan art unmistakably. The 
features of the queen seem rather Persian. Other features show Chinese 
characteristics. The greatest surprise of all in a composite picture like this is 
that, on one of the legs of the elephant, is a piece of writing in Sanskrit giving 
the name of the painter as Tita, and stating what he was actually paid for 
drawing this picture. Tita is is interpreted as the equivalent.o Titus, a Greco- 
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Roman Asiatic who executed the picture, at this distance into the interior of 
Asia, and obtained his reward. All of the documents are still being studied, 
while it considerable volume has already been laid before the public in the 
voluminous reports published in behalf of the Government of India. The art 
products have been Very skilfully recovered and put in it position to be tit for 
exhibition, a number of which are in the British Musoum. Arrangements have 
been made also for a museum of Asiatic Art in Delhi, and quite a number of 
these are being mounted and put in position in temporary building erected 
for the purpose. Let us hope that they will soon be worthily honsed in Delhi, 
to give it full idea of what these are. 


In addition to these, perhaps the most important of the results of these 
various expeditions is the light it throws upon the accounts of some of the 
most eminent among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang and the Venetain traveller Marco Polo. In 
regard to both of them Sir Aurel Stein found material to confirm obscure 
points of their narratives, and put beyond a doubt the reliability of both of 
these travellers as to the truth of their narratives. From the point of view of 
India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian culture perhaps, in the 
most important and widest of its channels. A recent publication on a simple 
topic, Hayagrroa in Mahayanistic Buddhism, provides a good illustration 
of the extent of indebtedness of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan cultures 
to the Indian, and to the interaction of these. The average Indian would 
hardly believe that the Hayngrira manifestation of God would have had any 
external analogue beyond the limits of Hinduism. Here is Hayagriva duly 
transformed to serve the different roles, but exhibiting different features in 
these three countries, each with its own Mantra for the purpose of Upasana 
or contemplation and worship in their own language, the original Sanskrit of 
each of which is recoverable almost to perfection from the translations. This 
no doubt is a result of the outspread of Buddhism of the Mahayana form, but 
it complete understanding of Mahayana Buddhism in all its variation in its 
outspread is essential to the understanding of not only Mahayana, but even 
of Hindu religious development in India in the centuries following Christ. 


Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the opposite extremity, 
we find another fruitful field where early Indian culture has had a great 
expansion and flourished for over a thousand years at least, in full vigour 
and glory. This region for our purposes may be considered in two parts, 
which also have a certain amount of justification in geography, though the 
development of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit anything that might 
be called different. Hheagntiannshgortioregereradlyalesionibed as Farther 
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India or geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briefly Indo-China, is one, 
and the group of islands, which together are called Indonesia as a convenient 
designation, constitutes the other. The history of Indian culture in these 
parts has had a pretty similar course and fructified in similar developments. 
Recent investigations have gone to show that the whole of this region was 
in an early stage of culture on the eve of its coming into contact with Indian 
culture. People here were just emerging from the stone age into the use of 
iron at the time when they were brought into contact with the immigrant 
Hindus who carried their culture with them, and it is the result of the 
contact of the early culture of the native inhabitants with the more advanced 
culture of the immigrant Indians that constitutes the cultural history of this 
region for very nearby the millennium and a half following: We have no 
evidence of any precise date, or any noteworthy event with which to mark 
this beginning; but that there have been emigrants going from India to this 
region quite at the commencement of the Christian era does not appear to 
stand in need of any demonstration now. Examining this cultural contact, 
the most important item that influenced seems to be religion, and the earliest 
evidence so far available seems to indicate the coming in of the worship 
of Siva and Saivism of the South Indian type. What is perhaps more than 
this, the script of the earliest inscriptions both in the countries of Indo- 
China and the islands extending as far as the easternmost limits of Borneo 
is, as has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a form of Pallava-Grantha, the 
language being Sanskrit. This would be notbing surprising having regard to 
the well-known statement of Fahien that so far as Buddhism was concerned, 
it was hardly worth mentioning when he was travelling in that part of the 
country, that is, about A.D. 414. The introduction of Buddhism afterwards 
is both Hinayana and Malayana, according to the different periods of its 
introduction and the source from which it was introduced. In certain parts, 
atany rate, the cult of Vishnu seems to take precedence, particularly in Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. The work of the French school at Hanoi in the last years 
of the last century and working all through the years of the present century 
have brought together a volume of material which makes a reconstruction 
of the history of this part of Indian cultural outspread possible, though 
we must say with regret, that as yet there are important gaps to be filled 
in before anything like a connected history could be regarded as feasible. 
Funan, Champa, Kambodia, all come in order, and, as is well known, after 
the initial stages each influx of culture has left its landmark in various of 
these localities. The collection of monuments generally known as Ankor 
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constitute what is usually described as one of the wonders of the world, 
just as the great monument of Java at Barabudur is regarded as another 
such. Recent investigations have shown that this locality was the famous 
YaSodharapuri, which gradually expanded into the group of buildings 
known by the name Ankor, the Bayon, Ankor Thom and Ankor Vat, with 
even a more ancient town near on the very site. The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Yasovitripan found here make a landmark inasmuch is they throw a flood 
of light even upon Sanskrit literature, and bring to light points perhaps not 
altogether recoverable in India, thereby establishing the width and the depth 
of that culture in this new land. 


From the dawn of the Christian era down to the ninth century we could 
see only imperfectly the course of development of history. In the latter period 
the dominating feature of the history becomes the Sailéndrit empire, and 
later on the Chola-Sailéndra struggle for supremacy. With the Sailéndra 
history is intimately connected the rise to power of Java or more properly 
Sumatril-Java. With the fall of the Sailéndras begins the Islamisation of the 
region by the transfer gradually of the Eastern Chinese trade from the hands 
of the natives of India in the Peninsula to those of Arabs who gradually 
managed to get all the trade in their own hands and ultimately overran 
the whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far 
and the accumulation of a considerable mass of material of various kinds 
ultimately helping in the reconstruction of the history of this part, the actual 
region comprising the empire of Sailéndras in its early history, and of what 
is generally known as the empire of $ri Vijaya cannot be regarded as yet a 
matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in the direction seem to hold out 
promise of a successful solution of this difficulty, and an expedition sent 
out through the financial assistance of His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
seems to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailéndra history. If a 
shrewd guess might be hazarded, the trend of the evidence seems to show 
that the Indian cultural conquest, if it may be so described, seems to have 
been the region of Funan, Champa und later on Cambodia (Kambuja), and 
Mr. Wales' recent archaeological expedition seems to raise the hope that 
we have to look for the empire of $ri Vijaya, at least in the earlier part of 
its history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should prove to be so, it must be 
the expansion of this to take into it the islands, particularly Sumatra and 
Java, that must have given rise to the later Sri Vijaya, ordinarily located in 
Sumatra, the most important centre and headquarters of which had become 
Java afterwards. The other alternative is that the $ri Vijaya of Sumatra is the 
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about the name being given to the Sri Vijaya across the Straits. That however 
is matter for the final settlement of which we may have to wait for the 
successful termination of this investigation. 


The early history of the island region, conveniently described as 
Indonesia, has had a more or less similar history of a colonising and a 
civilising mission by the Hindu Brahmins in particular. About the same time 
as Bhadra Varman was laying the foundations of a kingdom and capital in 
Champa (Cambodia), there happened to be a Mulavarman in Koeti in East 
Borneo, whose inscriptions which have come down to us make a landmark 
in the history of this expansion. The inscription under reference, edited by 
Kern and subsequently by Vogel, is entirely Brahman in character being a 
record of the celebration of is great sacrifice and of the distribution of gifts 
at the end of it. These are generally taken to be recorded on the Y pas or the 
sacrifical pillars, four such of which with inscriptions have been discovered. 
The development in the island regions seems to have been almost similar to 
what took place in the peninsula, but the islands that seem early colonised 
were Sumatra and Borneo, Java rising into importance somewhat later. Java, 
however, contains Sanskrit inscriptions of a Purna Varman in the western 
part of the island, one of which, near it pair of footprints, is in Pallava- 
Grantha like the inscription of Mula Varman, and is datable about the same 
time, perhaps a generation later. It runs:— 


"Vikkrantasyavanipatéh Srimatah Purnnavarmanah 
Tarumanagaréndrasya Vishnor iva padadvayam” 


Taruma being perhaps its capital. There is it similar reference to Vishnu, 
Vishnu Chakra-Tirtha Svamin, and having similar footprints in the record of 
a Guna Varman of kambodia referable to the second half of the fifth century. 
That is the reason why it has now become it matter of difficulty for us to 
decide what is actually referred to when, as it very occasionally happens, it 
reference is made to the kingdom of Sri Vijaya; whether the original kingdom 
of Sri Vijilyar was on the continent, or in the Island of Sumatra; whether they 
were really two separate kingdoms each with a history of its own coalescing 
when that history had advanced to the imperial history of the Sailéndras. The 
development in either case has been quite similar in point of character and 
almost equally fruitful in respect of results. If Ankor represents the wonder of 
Hindu-Khmer architecture in the peninsula, Barabudur is a similar wonder 
of Sailéndra art in the island of Java. The work of bringing this hitherto little 
known development has been done exclusively by the Dutch, so that it is toa 
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culture and civilisation as such. It has in consequence remained little known 
to India, and therefore little appreciated even within recent times. 


But in Indo-China and the islands alike this offspring of Indian culture 
and civilisation has had its growth and development almost from the 
beginning of the Christian era-it may be that we are able to carry it a couple 
of centuries earlier-down to the fourteenth, nay even to the fifteenth, century. 
Of the first of these, the distinguished Director of the Indo-French school of 
Oriental Research at Hanoi has said: "Ancient Indo-China (Tonking then a 
Chinese province being excepted) was truly as far as religious and political 
institutions are concerned, a daughter of India. This daughter, cut off at an 
early date from her home, has been in the course of centuries forgotten by 
her mother; time has come to bring to light again the bonds which unite 
them." He concludes an important contribution of his on this subject with 
the words: "It is impossible to trace its (Indian civilisation in Indo-China) 
evolution and show how the ideas and social institutions of India were 
transformed at the touch of foreign races of quite a different turn of mind. 
Such work would be of great historical interest, and Indian scholars are 
particularly qualified to take a leading part in it." The problem presented in 
these terms by the learned savant has its analogue in the history of the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation in South India where that civilisation was first received 
by people of it different civilisation, and perhaps it comparatively different 
outlook on life. The problem in the former case is made immensely more 
interesting and important by the fact that Hindu civilisation reached both 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and Indonesia from South India first of all and 
withal so Sanskritic in point of character. It is, in a subsequent development, 
that the full flood of the northern Mahayana civilisation came in, while 
we cannot be altogether certain that there was no northern contact in the 
earlier stages. Recent Siamese history and present day Siamese institutions 
alike show that their institutions are entirely Indian in character; we might 
even go the length of saying Indo-Aryan as modified by South India : 
and, notwithstanding much valuable work which has been done recently 
by Dr. Wales in two publications of his, Siamese State Ceremonies, and 
Ancient Siamese Government and Administration, the subject requires 
study from the Indian side for a full understanding. The more superficial 
facts are clear enough. There is a community of Brahmans still carrying on 
the Indian traditions almost without under standing them in the least, and 
this community has to play an important role in the coronation ceremonies 
which have been adopted in toto perhaps from the Vedic coronation 
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and there unmistakable evidence of where exactly these institutions were 
taken from. In a table of contents, as it were, of a manuscript which is the 
authoritative work from which they draw the ceremonial prescriptions for 
the coronation, I came upon one heading Pusana Vidhi. Put in Sanskrit, it 
would be Pijana Vidhi, and this means the work of which the contents are 
described is a South Indian work, and Tamil at that. There are many other 
small particulars which tell the same tale. Some Tévarain hymns and even 
the Tamil prabandhas of the Vaishnavas seem under reference. The names 
of the month and several other details in connection with the division of 
time and the arrangement of the seasons, all partake of the same character. 
Although the recent Siamese system of administration shows a character all 
its own, there are features-submerged features - which indicate the origin 
of these. But it has been much more recently brought home from a careful 
study by Prof. Stutterheim of the institutions as they obtain in the island 
of Bali, that the rural organisation seems to have been almost exactly what 
we find them to be in their later developments in South India. So Mons. 
Finot's dictum proves to be absolutely sound, and a proper understanding 
of these institutions- in fact a proper understanding of the character of this 
outspread and the changes that it underwent elsewhere on this side-would 
be possible only where there is a healthy and hearty co-operation between 
those who work in the localities, and those who can far better contribute to 
a fuller understanding of the culture of India in its home land. The call for 
that co-operation deserves the most earnest and sympathetic consideration 
of all who are at all interested in any rational understanding of the cultural 
history of India as a whole. 


Before taking leave of this topic a reference to the points of interest that 
call for immediate consideration may not be quite out of place; we referred 
to the character of the Sailéndra empire, and left the question open whether 
the empire really belonged to the peninsula, or to the islands. An early 
Tamil classic refers to the imports into the great port of Kaveripattinam 
at the mouth of the Kaveri, and, refers to those commodities which came 
from Ceylon and the Farther East in these terms:-Ilattu Unavum and Kalattu 
Akkamum. These Tamil expressions have a meaning which, in the actual 
context, seems specifically intended, and offers a classification of the imports 
in regard to this particular region. The first expression would mean the food 
articles from Ceylon (Ilam), and things constituting wealth from Kalaham. 
This would ipso facto imply that the general articles of import from Ceylon 
were foodstuffs while the imports from kalaham, wherever it should have 
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intended for sale and making profits on. Ilam of course is the well-known 
Ceylon. The identification of Kalaham, at least so far as Tamil literature is 
concerned is clear to the extent that it is the same as Kadaram of the Tamils 
or Kataha of the Sanskritists. By calling the region Kataha dvipa the Sanskritist 
seems to imply the country or the region whose capital, or it may be the 
chief port, was Kataha. In later Tamil literature the place is referred to as 
Kadaram, and in that name it bas become famous to the Tamil, so that he 
knows Kaddaram, sooner than he would Kalaham. We are not concerned for 
the present with the point whether the Sanskritists made the name Kataham 
from Kalaham. Tamil literature also offers another point for consideration in 
this connection. They knew of a kingdom called Savakam where ruled- the 
characters may be merely legendary-Bhümichandra and his son Punya Raja. 
The capital of this kingdom and of these rulers is described as a Nagapura. 
King Punya Raja had to set sail from there, come over to Ceylon and go back, 
and had arranged for a regency government just for a month. Of course, he 
is described as having come, got through his mission, in as complete a way 
as he intended to, and went back. In another connection we find the detail 
given that regular fleets of merchant shipping used to be passing from this 
region of the east to Kaveripattinain with which we are concerned in the 
story, and on appointed days these fleets used to call at the great Nicobars. 
So the ordinary routes of sailing would be from the eastern region to the 
great Nicobars, and across to Ceylon and set sail from the northernmost 
point of it again for the port at the mouth of the Kavéri, almost, I think, the 
general course of country shipping, or boats, even now. It is therefore clear 
that there was a considerable amount of communication for purposes of 
trade as far as we can make out from these references between the castern 
regions and the Coromandel coast of India. But there is nothing here to make 
the position clear whether it is the coast of Malaya that is under reference 
when we speak of the kingdom of Savakam, and whether we are actually 
referring to Java when we speak of Savakam. Of course Savakam is spoken 
of as Yavadvipa in Sanskrit both in India and in the East, and Yava is supposed 
to be a cereal which does not grow in Java; and hitherto the belief was that 
it was Sumatra that was called Yaradvipa as this cereal grows in nature and 
in plenty here. But what about Kalaham? If Kalaham could be located in 
the island of Sumatra-of course Sumatra could be casily Yaradripa-then the 
problem would be at an end. All foreigners who have given lis any details 
of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes called Kéda or Kala. Arab geographers 
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sea as in the word Bharoach, Bharukaccha in Sanskrit, perhaps it may be a 
Malay term, although for Bharukaccha there is a Sanskrit origin ascribed to 
the name. Whatever it be, if Kalaham played such an important part in the 
commerce of the region it would normally be the point of communication 
of commercial shipping for the exchange of commodities; and, bearing in 
mind the general description of the commodities imported from there we 
may perhaps be justified in taking it that Kalaham was the chief port of call 
for commercial ship ping. If the region set over against it extending across 
to the Gulf of Siam, half way up which is the Bay of Bandon, with a capital 
Sri Vijaya (Weng Sra), and if the name for that territory be Giri-Rashtra, as 
a river is said to bear that name, could we regard the region of the Malay 
peninsula set behind Takola, which is said to be the modern Takuapa, and 
Kala or Kéda to the Gulf of Siam as the original kingdon of Sri Vijaya, the 
expansion of which into the island of Sumatra then giving rise to a Sri Vijaya 
of Sumatra? I leave it there for further investigation. 


There is one other point to which perhaps attention may be drawn in 
this connection. The oldest inscription in Indo-China is a record that comes 
from Southern Annam, not far from Nhatrang, the modern Po Nagar, and 
according to Mons. Finot it is datable in the third century of the Christian 
era. The document conveys a religious gift supposed to be Buddhist, and 
the donor is described as follows:— 

Srimararajakulava (msavibusané) na 
Srimaralo (ka) n (rpatéh) kulanandanéna. 

This is a direct statement that the ruler of the locality, whoever he 
was, was a descendant of $ri Mara-kula. He is also described as king of 
Sri Maraloka as applied to the dynasty or people as in whole. What is the 
Sri-Mara family of which the prince was a descendant, and what is the Sri 
Maraloka of which he and his ancestors were kings ? A later king of $ri 
Vijaya bears the name $ri Màra Vijayóttunga Varman. Whether he should 
be connected with this Sri-Mara or Sri-Mara-Kula, we have not the material 
to decide one way or the other. But a Mara Raja-Kula and Mara Loka could 
only be thought of in connection with the South Indian Pandya rulers who 
are sometimes generally described by the term Mara. Among the royal 
names of this dynasty, Pandyan is perhaps the most general. Next to that 
in literary usage are the terms Maran and Seliyan. As applied therefore to 
a royal family and perhaps as applied habitually to the rulers of a kingdom 
associated with the name Mara, it is only this royal family in South India 
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This brief survey of the outspread of Indian culture indicates most clearly 
that Indian studies have to be prosecuted, in all departments alike, both from 
an external and from an internal point of view. While various agencies may 
be making their own contribution from the outside, have we done our part 
of it to the extent called for? Sir Denison Ross receiving the Royal Asiatic 
Society Gold Medal last July said: "There can be no doubt that European 
scholars have during the past two centuries placed Iran under a very deep 
obligation, by making Persian literature known not merely to the West, but 
also to the Persians themselves." I do not know if it would be substantially 
true to make a similar statement in respect of Indian studies, although the 
contributions made by European savants is certainly immense and of really 
great value in many respects. It would hardly derogate from the value of 
this contribution if it should be noted that there are many gaps yet to be 
filled in this knowledge and a certain partiality of outlook to be mended 
before it could be accepted as, in all senses, a faithful presentation of the 
growth of Indian culture as such. The partiality would be but natural as one 
could only look at new facts from one's own accustomed point of view. The 
detachment that is really called for in an effort at the understanding of an 
extraneous culture is not perhaps always possible in the fullest measure. 
Nobody, therefore, need be held to blame; but it is none the less necessary 
to remove the defect and perfect the knowledge that we possess of ancient 
Indian culture in its evolution down to modern times. That such defects 
are possible, with a large amount of sympathy for the subject of study, is in 
evidence in the latest publication bearing on the subject by three continental 
scholars in the work, “Ancient India and Indian Civilization “published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul Trench Trübner & Co., London. It is perhaps the measure 
of the best that is possible in the circumstances, and would give indication 
of where it falls short of genuinely the best. 


In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian culture, while these two 
streams show much that may be similar, they still exhibit fundamental 
differences in character. It is a question of the outspread of Indian culture 
all round, that is, in all its departments, religion, art, literature, etc. The 
northern expansion naturally takes on the character of the spread of Sanskrit 
language and the Mahayana form of Buddhist religion. The other features 
connected with this expansion are certainly directly under the influence 
of this Mabayanism. So whatever features of Hindu culture may be traced 
here would be coloured to a great extent by this dominating influence. In 
the southeast, on the contrary, we seem to begin with the outspread of 
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itself in the forms of various Bhakti schools, primarily the worship of Siva 
and Vishnu. Buddhism, both Hinayana and Mahayana, comes in later. And 
even so the Mahayana is perhaps the greater influence in these parts. But that 
influence is distinctly later and can definitely be stated to begin somewhere 
about the seventh century of the Christian era. During the first centuries 
of this era, the influence has been entirely Brahmanic Hindu, and that is in 
entire keeping with the progress we note in Hinduism itself in South India. 
In the study of the parallel development of Hinduisin from Brahmanism, 
and of Mahayanism from Buddhism, there is always a tendency to regard 
Hinduism as copying from Mahayanism. Hence comes in the general belief 
that the very development of Buddhism outside is due to the influence 
of fresh accessions of people following other cults, and even outside the 
Indian frontier. While we could recognise without question the possibility 
of this outside influence, and of a considerable amount of influence that 
Buddhism might undergo in passing into other countries and climes, with an 
entirely different civilisation, it is quite open to question whether the passage 
from the Hinayana to the Mahayana in principle is due to this extraneous 
influence. Much the same question could be put in respect of Hinduism 
with perhaps a possibility of the answer being got from the very sources of 
Hindu religious development. In dealing with the religious history of India 
we ought to remember we are not dealing with a country with a compulsory 
State religion, with a uniformity of belief and a certain conformity demanded 
as a consequence. Even in respect of the philosophical schools, the evidence 
before us is a question of schools, not of one school dominating the rest. If 
that fundamental position is given the weight due to it, it would not at all 
be difficult to understand that the developments could be simultaneous 
and almost for the same reason, a reason inherent in the constitution of the 
people themselves. The masses could not be philosophical-minded, and be 
able to follow in practice the fine differences that philosophy might choose to 
make in respect of principle of doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying 
to the elite is not likely to satisfy the needs of the more general public, and 
there must be need, side by side, therefore for a something that would satisfy 
the average spiritual need or humanity. Differences in religion therefore of 
a radical kind like this would seem to result from the actual constitution 
of the people, and such definite influences as we can trace from literature 
seem to support this view. While the Buddha therefore was elevating the 
individual to the position that he and he alone was the means of his own 
salvation, and his own salvation was all that really mattered, there could 
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who felt that, over and above the achievement of that salvation which the 
master taught, there is real merit in what the master himself was doing, 
teaching other people to find their own salvation. Hence might arise the idea 
of Bodhisattva and all that it implies which is among the root elements of 
Mahayanist teaching A similar distinction certainly is clearly traceable, at 
least as a parallel development in Brahmanism. All of the Upanishadic texts 
are not necessarily monistic, and these differences did find expression in 
different form of thought which certainly must have left room for different 
forms of act, including the act of worship. 


The roots therefore of what might for convenience be called the Bhakti 
school of Hinduism, the essential principle of which is the postulating of a 
Saviour and propitiation of Him with it view to attaining His grace is the 
only means to the achievement of salvation, have to be traced back to the 
Upanishads, if not to the Vedas themselves, and, in one form or another, 
these are always traced to that source. A recent Western investigator! who 
formulated, as a result of his study of the Upanishads the principle of the 
Supreme as providing a common principle for all, concludes his thesis 
with it note that, whereas the Hebrew prophets carried the principle to 
its logical conclusion, the Indian sages of the Upanishads have stopped 
short there, for the simple reason he did not carry his studies to the logical 
sequence as expounded in literature following from the Upanishads such 
as the Pancharatra and the Agamas which claim to find their sources in the 
Upanishads themselves. What is to our present purpose is merely the fact 
that the two developments are parallel and the course of each indicates a 
certain amount of similarity to the other. In the out spread of this Hinduism 
into Indo-China and Indonesia we find the transplantation of the same early 
principles of the newly developing Hinduism into a new milieu exactly in the 
manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly earlier stage, had been 
transplanted to South India itself into a similar new milieu. There again is a 
parallelism in the development of the two : the development of Indo-Aryan 
Hinduism in South India on the one hand, and in Farther India on the other. 
Mons. Finot, perhaps the highest authority in this field, is certainly distinctly 
of the opinion that it is what might be described as Vedic Hinduism that 
is brought into Indo-China where he could trace clearly the development 
of the worship of Indra in the form of Yau In which was in full swing in 
the eleventh century and persisted even beyond. Not merely that, even the 
very inscriptions founding religious institutions and temples in particular 
in Indo-China seem to exhibit peculiarities of character which would 
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indicate a development of its own here as distinct from its development in 
South India. The inscription of Bhadravarman contains in the invocatory 
part "agnay tod justam karisyamt” with the following statement " Prthivt (i) 
prasadat ka (a) rmmasiddhirastu" in one, and " Prthiot Vayur Akasam, Apojjotischa 
Panchamam." I cannot recollect any passage in South Indian inscriptions of 
a similar character or import. 


There is much else besides that calls for attention. Soine of the larger 
temples in this region are suspected to be of a sepulchral character from the 
fact that they bear the name of the sovereigns who constructed them, and the 
fact that often-times these are given posthumous titles of the God directly or 
indirectly to whom they were devoted in life. Numbers of temples in South 
India there are, which take their names from the sovereigns who founded 
them, or who made large donations to them. But there is no suggestion, or 
even room for suspicion, that they atall constituted memorials of the character 
indicated in Indo-China. It is undoubtedly customary to raise small mounds, 
and mark the spot where a distinguished or saintly person's last remains 
were disposed of, either by cremation or burial, by planting a small linga or 
some other image, and raising even a small structure to cover it-a practice 
current up to now; but it is very rarely that these sepulchral monuments 
ever rose to the dignity of a temple. Raja-rajé$ vara, Hoy$aléévara, etc., are 
common names of the magnificent shrines that still raise their towers aloft in 
South India, without the slightest association with the death or the funerals 
of the monarchs whose names they happen to bear. So then we see even 
where we find the sources the same, the development similar, there are 
peculiarities in the development which ought to be studied with as much 
care as similarities. It is in regard to the monuments at Ankor Thom and 
Ankor Vat that the funeral or funerary character of these big temples has 
prominently come into discussion. Another of the wonderful monuments 
of the East, Barabudun in Central Java, is a piece of Buddhist work, the 
actual character of which cannot be regarded as completely understood. It 
is a whole hill completely chiselled out into a cluster of shrines, and, for an 
aeroplane view it shows itself to be a whole vast mass of rock chiselled out 
by the artist into various stages beginning very broad and square at the base, 
gradually narrowing up the stages to a central stupa-like tower by three 
circular stages. All the available space is covered over with statuary work 
in stone from the bottom onwards in various stages and in various ways. 
But of course in certain parts it obviously illustrates the life of the Buddha. 
In other parts, the subjects represented are not all of them Buddhist, nor can 
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they be regarded as of the same edifying value to the pious Buddhist. The 
stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and other stories sometimes 
of actual life, figure. What could be the motive of the structure, and what 
it is that it is supposed to represent? Here is a problem which perhaps has 
not yet received its final solution, although the Dutch Government and the 
Dutch Archaeological Department have done monumental work not merely 
to conserve and preserve the wonderful monument, but even to let the 
outside world understand what it contains. Hints have been thrown out at 
various times that it may represent various stages of the life of the Buddha 
but actually these representations cover the Buddha's life only up to the 
Dharma pravarttana (the turning of the wheel of the law at Benares) as in the 
Lalita Vistara. This of course is undoubtedly a common motive of the ethical 
teaching of Buddhism. But if a parallel could throw any light, we can point 
out to an ancient one in South India, where, in the famous Kaveripattinam 
of old, there was a divincly erected structure called Chickravalakottam, of 
brick and mortibl, which was intended to exhibit the whole of this universe 
inanutshell. Goddess Champapati, the guardian deity of the city, appeared 
to console a disconsolate mother who, both herself and her husband being 
enfeebled by age, ailments and blindness-had just lost their only son, their 
mainstay, in life, as a result of the young man rushing at dead of night into 
the great burial ground of the city. There at sight of the midnight orgies of 
various groups of evil spirits, he took such fright that he died on the spot. 
The Goddess appeared to the wailing mother and told her that no being, 
God, or less than God, could bring to life one that was dead, and called to 
bear witness the Gods and Goddesses, and all kinds of other beings that 
may be thought of as useful for the purpose. As a matter of fact, itis stated 
that all creation appeared to bear witness to this miracle, and having been 
brought together for such an edifying purpose, and, at the request of the 
parties concerned, a permanent structure was raised reproducing in building 
material an exact copy of the assembled divinities and beings of all grades 
by noless a personage than the divine architect Maya himself. This became 
the famous Chakravalakottam of the city, containing all the beings in all the 
Buddhist world. Is the Barabudur intended to represent in rock an idea 
more or less similar? The satisfactory answer would imply a detailed study 
of the monument for which the material has been wade available. Thanks to 
the Duch Archaeological Department and the publishing efforts of Martinus 
Nijhoff, Leiden, we have two volumes of an explanatory book and a great 
album of 444 large sized plates of various aspects of the building on the 
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one side, and of all Buddhist literature, sacred and secular, that may have 
reference to the various worlds constituting the universe of the Buddhists 
on the other in full detail. 


Leaving such questions aside for the moment, these investigations exhibit 
Hindu culture showing a vitality for progress which brought into its fold the 
vast extent of Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting the Islamic countries and Siberia. 
It was probably the Muhammadan invasions that brought about ultimately 
the cessation of Indian activities in this direction, and, left to themselves and 
detached from connection with India, these cultures gradually decayed and 
fell victim to more aggressive influences in the course of the next three or four 
centuries —invasions of new people in Indo-China and Islamic penetration 
in Indonesia. Notwithstanding the great volume of work done elsewhere 
and by other agencies, it would seem incuunbent upon India itself to make 
earnest efforts, well co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover the 
whole vast extent of this culture with a view to gain ing a more thorough 
understanding of it, if for nothing else. It is then that we are likely to bein a 
position to appraise the influence for good that there was in the institutions 
that went into the formation of what is called Hindu culture. One often 
hears complaints-sometimes bitter complaints-against this or that particular 
institution as at the root of the evils that afflict Hindu society at the present 
day, and impatient idealists are anxious to sweep off all that is old only to 
setup a new order of things, which, in their opinion, would serve admirably 
for the good of the people and in fact bring a heaven of their vision on earth. 
Without in the slightest degree underrating their high purpose and noble 
intentions, would it be too much to ask for consideration whether a proper 
understanding of things as they are, and why they have come to be what they 
are, is not of the essence of the question, before putting forward schemes for 
improvement, if for nothing else at least for this practical purpose, to gain a 
most thorough understanding of the history of the thoughts and ideas that 
gave the direction to the progress of Indian culture as a whole. Such an effort 
at a fuller understanding would involve the all-round work of recovering 
all that is recoverable, which would throw any light upon the course of the 
history of the people, and it ought to be the primary function of an All-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its attention and devote its 
energies to this noble task. The first essential would be the recovery of all 
the material sources that may throw light upon any particular part of this 
vast field. Anthropological, archaeological, bibliographical and historical 
effort must join bands, and provide as full and reliable a conspectus as 
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been done on these lines during the last generation, perhaps even two. But 
much more remains to be done to make the information at all adequate for 
a thorough understanding of our position in civilisation. Archaeological 
activities threatened to cease, the moment that the space had revealed 
something unlooked for, throwing unexpected light in such large measure 
upon the ancient civilisation of this ancient land. Very much more of it is 
needed, and over various well-marked blocks of territory within India, to 
make the results really more useful and provide us with reliable information 
which is necessary for building conclusions upon the progress of human 
history in India. Where Government finds it difficult, private effort must 
be harnessed to the task. But in this case, private effort has to be organised 
private effort, and must be made, for useful results, under expert direction. 
Bringing about such a combination might well demand attention from a 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference. It is matter for gratification that 
the exploration of the Indus Valley is being continued by two American 
agencies under the expert direction of Professor Norman Brown and Mr. 
Mackay, late of the Government of India Archaeological Department. That 
is hardly enough for the extent of the country, and the importance and 
even urgency of the work. Anthropological work is left almost altogether 
to individual private effort, and, excepting here and there in some of our 
Universities and in one or two particular localities, the work that is being 
done is comparatively small, regard being had to the vast extent of the 
subject. The Calcutta University and a few other centres of activity are all that 
could be mentioned. Man in India conducted by Mr. S. C. Ray, and the more 
recent works by Dr. Anantakrishna Aiyar arc all that could be mentioned of 
Indian effort in addition to the valuable work done in this line by European 
members of the Indian Civil Service who have produced in recent times 
mono graphs of great importance. O'Mally, Blunt, Hutton and a few other 
names stand out prominent in this line of work, and the topic that comes in 
for most attention is the caste system in its baffling complexity. 


Perhaps the time has arrived for a well co-ordinated historical effort to 
understand the caste system as a whole with reference to any light it may 
throw upon its future for India. The most important problem arising out of 
this would be whether the Indian caste system as such can be put an end to 
to avoid the variety even by the bringing about of revolution. While one may 
wish that the caste system went out of existence for our convenience and left 
Indian society unorganised with it view to giving it the shape that ardent 
reformers would wish to give to it, the question before the serious student of 
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study so far seem to indicate that it will not. Then would arise the question 
whether there is any salvation for India, Hinduism and Hindu society as 
such. The most serious study of the subject is required to find any light that 
an elaborate and detailed study of the system might provide for us. If Hindu 
India under the caste system could have exhibited the vitality to spread its 
culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering to 
the caste system even, should the extinction of the caste system be made a 
fundamental pre-requisite for any advance that India should make? 


This necessarily leads us to the future of the religion of the Hindus- 
Hinduism as we understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, or has it 
become a really serious question whether India should give up Hinduism 
and adopt a religion more capable of promoting Indian unity, and, at this 
hour of the day, Indian nationalism with all the attendant horrors which the 
nationalistic world of the West is suffering from? Has not all the variety and 
the difference, with a well distinguishable and readily seen unity of feeling 
and culture, really more desirable for the future of the world than the narrow 
nationalism of the 19th century, which Europe is now doing its best to modify 
into some kind of internationalism? Here is quite a live practical problem for 
even the student of dead literature and materials of culture so much held 
up to ridicule. If anything like a clearer or better understanding of India of 
the present is desired, has not the time come for a far more elaborate and 
detailed study of the cultural history of the country as a whole ? In regard to 
the history of Indian culture in Further India, those who have made a serious 
study of it seem to be reaching the unanimous conclusion that the progress 
of this culture stopped as the contact with India ceased, though even after 
three or four centuries of the adoption of Islamism, the cultural background 
has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. How are we to 
account for the great vitality that Indian culture showed elsewhere, and if 
for that vitality, the inspiration came from India itself, what had happened 
to the vitality of that Indian culture in India, that we should now regard it 
as almost a dead culture that could be thrown away at will for the adoption 
of another? For a proper understanding of this portion, a very deep and 
widespread study of the contact of Hindu India with Islamic culture in 
the first instance, and with European Christian culture later, would seem 
essential. 


Such a study involves not a mere chronological or political history, as 
histories often have been taken to mean; but much rather, the regular growth 
and development of people, their thoughts and institutions, which is now felt 
to be more or lessheiluackenist &uofreamlyeknyliamdkietesiy; and for which, 
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it is felt also, there is abundant material in existence. That seems more or 
less to be the basis on which the latest effort of continental scholarship has 
basal itself, as exhibited in History of Ancient India and Indian Civilization 
already referred to, and published in Messrs. Kegan Paul's series, the History 
of Civilization. A great deal of labour has already been spent in this effort 
at various centres and by a Vast body of scholars outside of India, and, to 
it very considerable extent, in India itself. The volume of work actually 
turned out in this direction may even be counted as immense; but what is 
now required is a revised study which would bridge the gaps that require 
filling up, and the rounding off of our knowledge in many branches which 
need it, with the ultimate object of a synthetic presentation, not a separate 
study of individual topics or even periods, emphasising more than contrasts 
the underlying co-ordinating unity. 

The effort that needs to be made now is, a constructive study of the 
whole, each section making its own contribution to the building up of that 
whole. The first essential to this is the collecting together, in a form fit for use, 
of the whole vast body of Indian literature in all forms of its manifestation 
and development, a more systematic and elaborate effort at the search for 
and the cataloguing of, and, as far as may be, the placing before the public 
full information regarding, works of literature in Sanskrit and even of the 
vernacular languages with a view to this. There have been great efforts in the 
past; but to-day the work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. Instead 
of an effort at completing the various pieces here, there and everywhere, the 
effort might will be made to bring together the whole vast range of it upon 
one canvas. It perhaps is a sign of the times that the University of Madras 
is attempting to bring out a Catalogus Catalogorum of a more complete 
kind than the one familiarly known by that name. It is to be hoped that 
they would have the means and the material to carry it to completion as 
indicated here. 


The next great department of work called for is that which would 
provide the corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies, 
published here and elsewhere in various forms and in different languages 
made available in one great corpus, all the necessary critical study and 
revision being made with it view to the composition of this particular 
corpus. In this, is in the previous item, whether this synthetic work should 
supersede om merely supervene, the individual and sectional work, is not 
per haps a difficult matter to settle. The efforts that are being made and 
the work that is being actually carried on need not be disturbed, or put 
out of gear. Altclatamtagugcaiths tingreatidea) mea laadolienwork has been 
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done, and a great deal more perhaps could be done by the bodies and the 
individuals engaged in such work. For that more encouragement ought 
to be given to the bodies and individuals doing the work and the further 
work to be done should be so organised as to supplement these efforts, of 
course, except in cases wherever unnecessary duplication of work could 
be avoided and clear economy can be introduced by abolishing dissipation 
of effort. A Catalogus Catalogorum would be impossible of achievement 
unless catalogues of individual collections and libraries in proper form be 
made as a necessary preliminary. Full encouragement there fore should be 
given to those that take up this work, and greater encouragement to those 
who undertake publications of works of literature. We have evidence of a 
desire for progress in this direction in the efforts recently made to publish 
the Rig-Veda and the Vedic texts completely in India. One volume of the 
Rg-Veda with Sayana's commentary has been published recently from 
Poona. The Indian Cultural Institute of Calcutta has taken up an ambitious 
project of publishing the same work with translations and critical notes in 
addition, in three languages, English, Hindi and Bengali. A Vedic Institute 
has recently come into existence in Lahore for placing before the public 
such Vedic texts and recensions as have not as yet been made available 
to the public. Some of the Universities, are doing important work in this 
direction. The Asiatic Society of Bengal continues its activities. Even modern 
publishers, like Motilal Banarsi Das, of the Punjab Sanskrit Depot, are doing 
useful work in this direction. 


Itis matter for peculiar gratification that a rare collection of South Indian 
manuscripts in the famous Sarasvati Mahal Library in the Tanjore palace 
has at last been catalogued to completion. The cataloguing was taken up by 
Dr. Burnell in the seventies and had been left incomplete. It has now been 
completed by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri and his staff, in a series constituting eighteen 
volumes with an additional index volume. This brings within the compass 
of our knowledge a quantity of manuscripts presenting 125 new names of 
authors and of their works of varying importance and covering practically 
all the sections of a Sanskrit catalogue of manuscripts. It recovers a stretch 
of four centuries in point of time for Sanskrit literature, bringing it down 
to the last generation. Writers of histories of Sanskrit literature, Professor 
A.B. Keith, the latest among them, stop short at A.D. 1200 or 1300, as if the 
sources of Sanskrit literature had run dry then. It is not only Sanskrit, but 
there is also a body of Mahratti, Tamil and Telugu manuscripts in the Tanjore 
Palace Library, which have also been catalogued along with this. Other 
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their catalogues, and if only other collections as yet uncatalogued should 
have the same lucky chance, a Catalogus Catalogorum could be undertaken 
with the cheerful prospect of it near completion. 


Another great branch of Indian cultural studies is the collection and 
presentation in one large view the studies in various localities and various 
departments. There are perhaps more active centres of study of Sanskrit 
literature on the Continent than in England, or even in England and America, 
and very important work is being done. Comparatively little of that work 
is known in India generally. Practically nothing Wits known till about a 
generation ago. What is nowadays known of this important branch of work, 
labours from the defect of imperfection. Efforts in this direction have not 
been wanting. The one perhaps most deserving of mention is the work of 
the Kern Institute of Leiden which has just run through the eighth of its 
Annual Bibliographies of Indian Archaeology, bringing the work down to 
1933. It is work of a similar character that seems called for, perhaps a little 
more elaborate and in one language understood through the continent of 
India, of course, including in it, Ceylon and Burma and even parts of Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. Perhaps this may be brought about by improving and 
enlarging the existing publication. If that were possible, the sooner and more 
completely it is done, the better. This work is necessary not merely for the 
completing of our knowledge, which is in itself a great point, but to remove 
that stigma that attaches to the work of Indian scholars generally that they are 
defective in their knowledge of previous work and in a pretty large number 
of cases they are actually unable to give complete references to previous 
work on the subject. The late Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, speaking of 
his Hibbert Lectures on Indian Theism and discussing a particular point 
that arose between us stated it in so many words that the copy that he sent 
me was not with a view to enlightening me on the subject of the work, but 
more with a view to the complete references that he was able to give to 
the literature on the subject, which was indeed true for the latter part of 
it, although I must acknowledge I did receive enlightenment in looking 
through that work of his. 


This refers to another urgent need of Indian scholar ship. I very much 
fear that there is no centre in Indian to which a good scholar can go and 
gain ready access to all the most important works of reference bearing on 
any subject he may be at work on. Of course there are a number of centres 
where this bibliographical facility and maintenance of a completely equipped 
library is supposed to be provided, particularly the University centres. But it 
closer examination. cite docalitiessmitlishoversipRanergoilamerfect these very 
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centres arc. | am reminded of a remark made to me by the late Sir Harold 
Stuart, the first Member of Council of the Madras Government at the lime, 
who told me frankly it would be possible for me to turn out the work of 
three years that I did in Madras in one year in London at a cost by no means 
prohibitiva or as he put it at a cost hardly worth mentioning for the result. 
It was a question of living in the suburbs of London where living would 
be convenient and cheap, and putting about 15 hours of work a day in the 
British Museum Library, and, as he put it, between the India. Office Library 
and the British Museum, there is little that one would miss. It is to be wished 
that there were in India at least one centre, but three centres would perhaps 
be more desirable, having regard to the extent of country. Can the Oriental 
Conference do anything to realise that object? Can it do anything to beat up 
sufficient sympathy of the elite for the realisation of that object? 


Having come so far I would most earnestly bespeak your consideration 
whether the time has not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of 
our organon of criticism in respect of the whole field of cultural research, 
particularly literary and allied. It strikes me that there is too much of a 
readiness to make affiliations, to assume interpolations and worse, and cast 
aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently serious consideration of 
the position in each case. I daresay I need not go into anything very elaborate 
to explain position. I may content myself with merely an illustration or two, 
as all that I require is a mere reconsideration, though the most earnest, of the 
position. In the work to which I have already made more than one reference, 
I find it stated that the passage in the Sundara Kanda describing the sleeping 
apartments of Ravana's palace as seen by Hanuman in the course of his 
search for Sita, is taken bodily from ASvagosha’s Life of Buddha:—"The scene 
at night when Buddha looks sadly at the women of the palace sleeping after 
their play, who presenting in the moment of unconsciousness all the signs 
of human misery, was adopted by the continuers of Valmiki and placed in 
the Rainayana where the palace is Ravana's and Hanuman is the onlooker." 
Does it seem acceptable with all its implications, either as interpreting the 
one passage, or the other, or as convincingly proving the suggested affiliation 
in the face of the statement ascribed on Chinese authority to A$vagosha that 
the Ramayana was already a work of 12,000 slokas ? Another familiar point 
is the distinction almost amounting to contrast that some of these Western 
scholars wish to draw between the Dharma and the Artha as conceived by 
writers on the Dharma Sastras and the Artna Sastra. It is a familiar tag of 
classical Tamil poetry that among the three desirable ends, Dharma, Artha 
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and kana, the attaininent of the middle enables one to attain the other two.! 
Thatstrikes one throughout to be the attitude, whether for the emergencies of 
the moment the emphasis belaid upon the one or upon the other. I shall not 
take up more time with other illustrations but leave the critical Sanskritists 
to consider seriously whether the two passages set down below,’ one from 
the Hitopadésa and the other from Bhasa do really admit of copying one from 
the other, whether it be Blusa who copied the author of the Hitopadésa or thc 
Hitopadésa copying Bhasa. On serious consideration, does it not strike one 
as the truth that the two pieces are works of two different poetical minds 
presenting each in its own particular way, or rather enforcing each in its own 
particular way a teaching in regard to the part that fate should be allowed 
to play in life, the only common part between the two being what seems 
the proverbial expression “ Yatné krité yadi na sidhyati ko atra döshah”? Could 
we say anything more than that, and build up an important chronological 
conclusion on such similarity as is found in the two passages ? I am asking 
for nothing more than a serious consideration whether the critical principles 
adopted and applied do not require serious revision. 


It would have been a pleasure to me to pass in review the work done 
recently in India, however difficult it may be to undertake the work and 
do it with adequate fulness and impartiality for one thing. Such a review 
ought to be more or less something of an official report regularly drawn up 
for the occasion to be really good and satisfactory all round. It probably is 
better that it is done by the various section presidents at the sections, where 
perhaps it could be done more fully and perhaps with much more intimate 
knowledge. Anyhow it would be no use my attempting it as my address has 
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2. Bhasu: Avimaraka. 
Yalné krté yadi na sidhyati kó-atra doshah 
K6 va na sidhyati mainaiti karoti karyam 
Yatnais Subliaih purushata bhavatiha nrnam 
Daivam vidhanam anugacchati karya siddhih 
Compare with this: 
kashtad agnirjayaté mathyamanat 
Bhümistoyam khanyamana dadati 
Sótsahanam nastyasadhyam naranam 
Margarabdha sarva yatnah phalanti 
Bhasa’s Pratijnayaugandharayana 
Hitópadesa. 
Udhyóginam purusha simhamupaiti Lakshmi 
Duvéna déyamiti kapurusha vadanti 
Dilivam niha a kuru alushm de de 
yatné krté yadi na si nyah. 
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already reached its normal length and as the section presidents could do it so 
much the better, than perhaps I can without being invidious. I take the liberty 
however, to refer in passing to the useful work which lies before the Greater 
India Society, the recently founded Assam Research Society, and wish them 
good luck in their enterprise. The latest of such is the Archaeological Society 
of South India where an organisation like that has long been a desideratum, 
and where there is really large field for work. 


India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding the key to 
Asiatic culture as it whole. This seems only to set her on another strenuous 
forword march towards attaining for her a position as the home of humanity. 
Itis now being slowly recognised that the Sub-Himalayas Siwalik Simian by 
giving up the tree habit, after the glacial age, slowly achieved his position as 
the Pythic Anthropos Erectus, and gradually grown into the Homo Sapiens, 
thus enabling India to send out streams of early humanily westwards. If 
this should get established in course of time, as there is every hope it will, 
India will attain to the position of the home of man. If there is at all truth 
in the statement ex oriente lux, it is all to the glory of India. But all this glory 
involves the very high responsibility of providing this much troubled world 
of ours with the light that will take it out of the darkness that is enveloping 
its future. It remains to be seen what contribution India is going to make 
towards this consummation, and let me exhort you therefore, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of Swami Vivekananda, "Awake, Arise, 
and Halt not till the goal is reached," the goal of a civilization which will set 
humanity as a whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of all alike. 

Urvimuddhamasasyam Janayatu visrjan vasivd vrshtimishtam/ 
Ishtaistraivishtipanam vidadhatu vidhivatprinanam vipramukhyah/ 
Akalpantam cha bhityat samupachita sukhah sangumah sajjananam/ 
Nissésl’am Yantu santim  pi$unajanagiró durjaya Vajralépah// 
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Ninth All India Oriental Conference, 


Trivandrum 
Prof. D.F.W. Thomas 





Your Highnesses, Mr. Resident, Sachivottama Sir Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
Delegates, Ladies & Gentlemen, 


The occasion of taking part in this important Conference with the high 
distinction of functioning as its President, has for much felicities both 
numerous and of singular appeal. Speaking in the presence of His Highness, 
whose eminent patronage and enlightened liberality have made the gathering 
so attractive, whose administration by its generous hospitality has facilitated 
my own participation, in the presence, more over, of the Vice-Patrous, Her 
Highness Maharani Séin Parvati Bayi, the distinguished administrator and 
traveller, the Resident, Madras States, Mr. Skrine and the eminent Dewan, 
Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, I am moved to refer in the first 
place to the fact that we are muting in Travancore, Delightful indeed is the 
memory of my first visit, in December 1920; to this State, the entrancing 
vision of moonlit forest glades, when at night I drew my curtain in the train, 
the flourishing paysage inclined towards the radiant Indian Ocean, which 
the first daylight revealed. The incidents of a three days' sojourn under 
His Highness' hospitable protection, the visits to colleges, museums and 
libraries and the intercourse with scholars and custodians of unmistakable 
earnestness as well as by competence, the smiling aspect of the towns and 
the study burring of the people, remarked during a long day's drive to Cape 
Comorin, left ineffaceable memories: and the visit terminated with the fiery 
panorama witnessed by those who take the boats threading the backwaters 
northwards, until the next morning brings them through deep, luxuriantly 
wooded, reaches to the noble bay of Ernakulam. What wonder if a romantic 
charm envelopes the land, so richly dowered with mountains and streams, 
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to his people? Nature, exempting it from serious drought or scarcity, allows 
of a population more dense than that of an other country, but saved by the 
homestead system from congestion. History has spared it some violences. 
Rome brought here her commerce but not her empire ; Hinduism Buddhism 
and Christianity came early with it purely missionary purpose, and the 
Musalman, population is an outcome of trade. The ancient Tamil Classic, 
the Silappadikaram which relates the victorious campaigns of Senkutturan, 
its supposed author’s royal brother, enlarges more upon the arts of music 
and drama and the administration of an organized state. Need I refer to the 
ancient intellectual glory of the Kerala people, which give birth to the most 
soaring mind in the history of Indian thought, to Sankaracarya, also it is said, 
to Prabhakara, and contributed to Sanskrit literature the Nalodaya, one of its 
most elaborate kavyas, the Pradyumnabhyudaya of Ravivarman, the Mukunda- 
mala and Ascaryamanjari (Ascaryamala?) of the royal poet Kulasekhara and 
the two plays by his successor of like name. A literary tradition has never 
deserted the rulers of the Kerala country, which as late as the first half of the 
nineteenth century could boast of Sarigita Krtis and other works by a royal 
author, Svati Sri Ramavarman. 


But the invitation to so living an organization as is the All-India Oriental 
Conference to hold its ninth session in Trivandrum was given and accepted, 
doubtless, in the light no: of ancient glories, but of conditions established 
during the past half-century or so by the policy of enlightened rulers. It 
is not for me, who am no politician, to dilate upon the spirit of paternal 
encouragement whereby the people, and not the male population only, 
have been advanced to ever greater participation in the counsels of the 
State; of the progressive administration, which, as the annual reports and 
censuses show, has now been equipped with practically every modern organ 
of civic welfare; or of ameliorations in the condition of particular classes. The 
increasing regard to education ; the high average, equalled only by Burma 
and Cochin, of literacy in the vernacular and in English; the foundation of 
colleges and special institutions, now to be consolidated into an university, 
which in addition to important social aims is to encourage research and to 
maintain a Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine Arts touch us more nearly. 
But it is the great work done for literature and archeeoloxy that most vividly 
appeals to us orientalists. I could not without emotion speak of the work 
accomplished by the Department for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
first under the charge of that great scholar and mar., Dr. Ganapati Sastri, 
whom I am proud to have known as a friend and who might well, had he 


lived, have beegcypianTiesident on. thiseecasian and. fubsequently under 
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his able and indefatigable successor, Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri, the present 
Curator. The Library of Sanskrit texts which it has given to the world, and 
which includes important works, previously unknown, in many departments 
of the literature, constitutes a sort of epoch in Sanskrit studies. I cannot 
possibly stay to particularize ; but I must not without mention pass over 
the labours of the Pandits in preparing the excellently printed editions, not 
only of Sanskrit, but also of Malayalam works, their zeal in discovering new 
manuscripts and their enormous industry in copying : they have well repaid 
the privilege of using so many valuable manuscripts from His Highness’s 
own library and their own support and maintenance by the State. 


In the work of the Archaeological Department I had already become 
acquainted with what had been accomplished by the zeal of the late Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao, author ofthatextensive and fundamental work Elementsof Hindu 
Iconography, in four volumes, and editor of numerous inscriptions, including 
the huge Kanyakumari inscription of Viraiga Rajendra, deciphered with 
great toil. But it was in Trivandrum that I made the acquaintance of a modest 
young scholar, lent by the Madras Archaeological Department as successor in 
the office of Superintendent of Archeology, whose collection of old records 
in the Vatteluttu and other scripts and his devoted study of them, and the 
perusal of his Historical Studies of Ancient Dekhan, fully prepared me to hear 
of his later promotion in the Madras Epigraphical Office. We have since had 
to take note of his very many critical editions of inscriptions in fasciculi of 
the Travancora Archaeological Series, in Epigraphia Indica and finally in the form 
of the huge volumes of South Inulian Inscriptions. That the Archaeological 
enterprise of Travancore has continued to yield good fruit, and even novel 
and fascinating discoveries, may be seen in the fascinating issued by Mr. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar's successor, Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, and in the 
Administration Reports of the present Superintendent, the Local Secretary 
of this Conference, Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval. As regards the ethnographical 
and sociological research for which the State offers so rich a field, we may 
point to the elaborate study in the Census Reports ; and, for Cochin, to the 
monumental work of Dr. Anantakrishna Aiyar on the tribes and castes of that 
part of Malabar. You will say that Iam skipping over much. But enough has 
been said to make it clear that from Mysore, with its likewise great record of 
literary and archeeological research and publication, the Conference was well 
advised to continue its southern anusamyana to this apes of Indian land. 

Another special felicity which, in becoming your President at the first 
moment of release from duties elsewhere, affects me deeply, resides in 
the fact that thectorchilhgsrbesttendedronassamaksatesssion of scholars 
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and friends, under whose inspiration the Conference has ripened into a 
permanent organ of Indian intellectuality. It was by that veteran scholar, Sir 
Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, a Bhishma, as it were, enunciating Sastras 
from his couch of spikes, that the foundation was laid in that first meeting, 
so rich in instruction. I knew his generous insistence upon the centribution 
of European critical methods to our common studies: it was accompanied by 
familiarity with that old learning which, like the Classical studies in Europe, 
not only Developed the intellect, but also moulded the character and helped 
to form the soul. Il succession came Sylvain Lévi, a brilliant, enthusiastic 
and incredibly accomplished savant; Dr. Ganganatha Jha, whose scholarly 
translations and studies of Sanskrit philosophical texts had enabled us to 
follow the ntrieate reasoning of that great literature ; Sir Jivanji” Jamshelji 
Modi, the very prolific investigator of old Iranian literature, and culture; 
the genial veteran, Haraprasad Sastri. who out of his own experience could 
discourse so shrewdly and wisely upon many departments of Indian studies 
a very fountain of unpremeditated and original instruction: Hiralal, with 
his exhaustive knowledge of Indian archaeology; Kashiprasad Jayaswal 
and Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, whom I must reserve for 
a later mention, These have all by their wisdom lent dignity and direction 
to the Conference. The gatherings over which they presided gave a worthy 
response, maintaining a high standard of sound scholarship of originality 
and method in research, of insight into the problems calling for solution 
and of judgment in valuing results. This is the heritage entrusted for this 
occasion to those who are now met here: it should be our endeavour to 
transmit it unimpaired. 


If I might claim to bring, in return for the honour con ferred upon one 
invited from outside, anything worthy of consideration, it would be, I know, 
only as the vehicle of a tradition. I do indeed sincerely feel that circumstances 
have consideration, it invest me with a quasi-representative character which 
happily shrouds my personal inadequacy. As a pupil of Cowell and a remote 
successor in London and Oxforil of Horace Hayman Wilson, in London also 
of Dallantyne and others; as having worshipped at the feet of Birth, Kern, 
and of Aufrecht, whose tradition went back co the days of Lassen and Bopp 
;as a junior friend of ler, Kielhorn, Fleet, Jacob and Burgess, whom you new 
in India, and of Senart, Kuhn, Pischel, Oldenberg. Eggaling, Jacobi, Rhys 
Davids, and how many others, I feel, that, though I may not have personally 
known May Muller and Monier Williams, Weber, Bóhtlingk or Roth, not 
to mention many another famous name of that period, vet. my roots do 


really reach far hagkipsaithe Eusegeannastaof punstisiesand that in some 
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degree Iam authorized to pronounce in their name a benediction upon your 
work. You will remember also other scholars, more my contemporaries of 
whom some happily would be able to greet you with a living voice, while 
others have passed away too recently to seem to belong to the past. Indian 
scholarship has ever been ready to acknowledge indebtedness to such co- 
workers teachers and inspirers from the west : your meal and devotion may 
be an encouragement to their successors. 


I am charged to represent here the oldest and perhaps the youngest 
of the English corporations particularly concerned with Oriental studies, 
namely, the University of Oxford, with which may be associated its Indian 
Institute, and the School of Oriental Studies in the University of London. In 
representing the Royal Asiatic Society I am a colleague of Dewan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, The World Congress of Faitlis also, in the 
person of its British National Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband, sends 
a greeting. Other institutions in Great Britain, on the Continent of Europe 
and in America and Asia have no doubt, communicated their good wishes 
through other channels 


There are still two matters of a personal character which you would not, 
I think, permit me to pass over. Ripe in years, as in wisdom, most of my 
predecessors have attained & well-earned rest : they were kirta-krtya and they 
have left us the heritage of their good deeds. But concerning one, recently 
taken from us, we cannot but feel that an obscure destiny has forestalled the 
fruition of his strenuous labour. Already at the Patna Conference in 1930 
a main factor, as President of the Reception Committee, in the success of 
the gathering, Dr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal was judged worthy of election to 
the Presidency of the Baroda Conference held in 1933 ; and well did he, the 
youngest in the series of Prezidents, by his eloquent, comprehensive and 
learned address as well as by his vigorous discharge of the other duties of 
his office, sustain the dignity and efficiency of the Conference. His extensive 
published researches, which, as we know, were seconded by personal labours 
in the archaeological field and by active stimulus of, and participation in, 
enterprises carried on by his Society and by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, might encourage in an outsider the thought that he had done enough. 
That that was not his own view is evident from the increasing output of his 
latest years : and those who had followed his scholarly career from his earliest 
brilliant papers in the Modern Review, and had marked the increasing gravity 
and sense of reality apparent in his methods and deportment during those 
last years, will share the conviction that the outcome of his exceptional vigour 
and insight woadd.kawieibeenattowaned: byvarsipeunnastereepiece of enduring 
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value. In sympathy with the relatives and friends of Dr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal 
and with the Bihar and Orissa Society, which proposes to commemorate 
him in a special volume, and also in gratitude for his personal services to 
the Conference, I invite you to pay him the tribute of rising for a moment 
from your seats, 


All the more thankfully, in view of this heavy loss, do our thoughts 
turn to those old friends and pillars of the Conference who can still receive 
our tribute. To Mahamihopalliyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Vidyasagara, 
President of the Madras Conference in 1924, to that unrivalled authority 
on ancient Sanskrit philosophical texts, to that scholarly translator of 
Sutras and Bhashyas, to the re-discoverer of the system of Prabhakara, to 
the Editor of Indian thought, we tender our heartfelt congratulations.upon 
the completion of his translation of the Sabara-bhashya, filling more than 
2,000 closely printed pages in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, a work of 
enormous difficulty and importance. If the announcement, in the latest 
preface, that this great achievement completes Dr. Jaha’s proposed life- 
task is to be accepted as definite, though we hope that that may not be the 
case, we must at any rate agree that the annals of pure Sanskrit scholarship 
record no more monumental contribution than is constituted by the work of 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha, I feel that in stating so much I am using also the voice 
of my old friend Colonel Jacob, who greeted with enthusiasm the earlier 
part of Dr. Jhà's writings and would certainly have been thrilled could he 
have conceived the whole. 


A second retirement, threatened by your late President and Permanent 
Honorary Secretary, Dewan Bahadur Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, will, 
we may hope, in the face of your unanimous protest, remain in the state of 
pragabhava. Vainly could he urge, in the presence of a senior successor, that, 
like Dr. Jha, he has received in the form of a large Commemoration Volume, 
replete with notable essays, a sort of winding-up statement. Others have 
survived that experience and continued undaunted on their old lines. The 
plant of South Indian history and antiquities, object of his youthful cult and 
life work, fostered not only by his own important and original volumes, but 
by the writings of his progeny of pupils and by his editorial care on behalf 
of the Indian Antiquary, the Journal of Indian History and the late Mr. Sewell's 
large chronological conspectus of The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, 
can still not spare the tendanee of the scholar who keeps it under his eye 
from its earliest period to the Nayaks of Madura. 


Imust now embark upon another portion of my subject and invite your 


attention to the C6riferer ee itshs BrthepreseRrsecasivtwe have no less 
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than fourteen Sections, and no single human being could embrace them all 
in one purview. Fortunately each will have a specially qualified chairman, 
whose inaugural address will give what he deems requisite in the way of 
orientation. It is true that a certain pervasiveness belongs to the Sanskrit, 
which in its own right commands some three Sections, and which plays 
an important róle in five or six others. This will partly explain the large 
space which my predecessors for the most part have given to Sanskrit in 
their Addresses. Far be it from me to belittle the primacy of Sanskrit, which 
contains the key to nearly everything that is old in India, and in Greater 
India too, and which is constantly revealing new fundamental utiliocs in 
all branches of Middle-Eastern and Far-Eastern studies. But you have also 
Persian and Islamic interests; and among the living languages, the Dravidian, 
and especially the speech and culture of Malabar, have, on this occasion, a 
just pre dominance in two Sectious. The Sectious of Philosophy and Religion, 
History, Ethnology and Folklore, Fine Arts, Philology and Indian Linguistics, 
Ayur-veda and Technical Sciences, and Modern Indian Languages, would, 
no doubt, demur to a radical subordination to Sanskrit; and I feel accordingly 
directed to address you in the first instance from a wider point of view. 


The Conference is now firmly established and need feel no apprehension 
for its future. Like the International Orientalist Congresses, whose spirit 
and critical wethods it shares, it exists for the intellectual study of it certain 
department of humanities: the modern world-wide depreciation of such 
studies does not touch us at all; for that bears upon their predominance 
in education and society, and not upon their value as subjects of research. 
The discreet limitation to India, which at our past meetings has been partly 
observed, has not been able to preclude studies of the daughter cultures 
in Further India, Malaisia, and elsewhere. It cannot exclude any areal or 
literature of Buddhism in its vast extra-Indian expansion: nor can we refuse to 
consider the pre-Indian developments of influences, Mesopotamian, Iranian, 
Islamic, Turco-Mongol, and even European, which at different periods have 
been incorporated into India. Still more generally may We not say that in its 
modern situation India, which in periodical and general literature takes its 
view of all subjects of interest in the world, and which has its special organs 
to the study os the natural sciences, of Economics, of Law, of Mathematics, 
of Medicine and so forth, must in due course make its independent, but not 
self-centred, contributions to all the departments of Orientalist studies ? 

Nevertheless there is a difference to which we cannot be blind. The 
small groups of Orientalists in western countries are pursuing an absorbing 
intellectual interest bartthey have Sotimuchepirgaeticaklgonécstake. They might 
say with Janaka of old. 
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Mithilayam pradiptayam na me dahyati kificana. 


The Conference, whose interests embrace studies re presented in each 
European country by a plurality of associations,—classical and sacred 
literature, history sacred, ecclesiastical and profane, archaeology and art 
and folk-lore, vernacular languages and literature with the stages of their 
development, grammar and linguistic science—is at many points in touch 
with living conditions. However much we may become emancipated from 
old views, however the young especially may strive to lead an entirely 
modern life, we cannot eliminate that inherited mass of ideas and usages 
which are the basis of our mental and social being. The ideals of religion 
and conduct, the aesthetic prepossessions and the literary works embodying 
them, which through immemorial tradition have become engrained in our 
normal existence, have an independent vitality. Intellectual criticism does 
not easily modify them; they receive with new interpretations new leases of 
life and become really antiquated only when replaced by some equivalent. 
We cannot work upon the assumption that the old beliefs and literatures of 
India are corpus mortuum. But critical scholarship is not therefore futile: it 
helps to create an intellectual back-ground, whence the gradual changes of 
popular opinion and sentiment emerge. The Conference, wlose detachment 
and unbiassed regard for scientific truth have been conspicuous in the whole 
series of excellent papers recorded in its proceedings, is at the same time, 
for that great self-transforming Person, the Indian people in its modern 
situation, an organ of intellectual clarity. 


In two ways this vital relation may be considered favourable to the 
Conference's work. Regarding the details of some old studies pursued in 
an artificially narrow horizon and now tending to be absorbed in views 
of wider sweep, for instance dynastic, political and local history, we are 
becoming somewhat philosophical; concentration upon such details, now 
infinitely multiplied, is possible for vigorous minds only under the influence 
of intellectual self-abnegation or upon the principle of the old grammarian 
that ‘one word properly understood conducts to heaven’, which we may 
paraphrase by saying that to know one thing in all its concatenations is to 
know the universe. But still for each particular country and area the details of 
its own political and social and literary history are not of simply theoretical 
interest: for purpose of law, politics and life any one of them may at it given 
moment prove decisive. Thus a good part of the work of the Conference is 
for India supported by solid values in the practical world. 


A second favourable consequence is the multitude of potential 
collaborators. Córtsfaek' keris tantes th berf piee old literatures, 
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local or sectarian, falling within the scope of the Conference. How many 
educated Gujaratis or Malayalis, for instance, have some spontaneous interest 
in the old literatures of their respective languages; how many Hindustanis are 
repositories of knowledge of old ballads and poetry or local lore; how many 
Sri. Vaisnava, or Lingayat, or Jain Pandits are absolutely at home in their 
religious literature and tenets. If in such persons the group or Conference 
spirit could be kindled into activity, there could hardly, it seems, be a limit 
to the amount of collaboration Which in tho several provinces or other areas 
or centres would be at our command. 


This conception of co-operative action I would select— sinee we cannot, 
asin the storied Chinese examination, set down every item of our information 
as the keynote of what I have still to say. Consider what co-operation has 
already achieved and is achieving for India. 


The work of Governments, in the first place, the Gov. ernment of India, 
the administrations of provinces, and the rulers of States, have given us 
the Census Reports and Gazetteers. All honour to the individual pioneers 
whose work paved the way for these great thesauruses. But it is in these 
that we find the full actual facts concerning localities and populations, with 
sketches of their past. For a great part of India we have also lists of villages, 
which are usable for historical research. 


Though as yet we have no general ethnographical survey yet, in addition 
to the notices contained in Census Reports, for great parts—I need only 
recall the names of Crooke, Risley, Thurston, Anantakrishna Iyer, and 
Enthoven—we have what is practically equivalent. Elaborate special memoirs 
have been published by the Government of Assam and the Central Provinces. 
In Burma there was a systematic beginning of work, now unfortunately 
suspended. 


Of the Linguistic Survey and the Archaeological Survey of India, with 
which may be associated the independent work in Mysore, Travancore, and 
Hyderabad, not to mention some other States and the commencement in 
Kashmir, we have monuments more massive perhaps than exists in the case 
of any other country. The Linguistic Survey, exposing the facts of language 
and dialect for the whole vast area within its scope, embraces also their 
classification and history, and records in most useful bibliographies the 
prior researches concerning them. It is revelatory in regard to present and 
past linguistic conditions in India. As concerns Indo-Aryan languages, it 
is to be completed by a comparative grammar from the hand of Professor 


R. L. Turner, whose Nepali Dictionary is in a good measure an etymological 
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dictionary for the whole group. The Archaeological Survey, despite its array 
of imperial and provincial reports, its series of special memoirs, wherewith 
we may surely associate the three splendid folios laying the foundations for 
all future knowledge of Mohenjo-daro; despite its huge work of exploration, 
excavation and conservation and its network of museums, has indeed not 
by any means approximated to a full survey of the culture sites of the sub- 
continent; but it has driven through the centuries a board trench, which 
now projects far beyond the historic period and which will serve as a guide 
and scale for all future research. From the Survey may proceed that many- 
volumed, profusely illustrated, compilation which we conceive under the 
title Dictionary of Indian Antiquities. We cannot refer to that side of the work 
which is represented by the Epigraphia Indica,the Epigraphia Moslemica, the 
Epigraphia Carnatica, the Epiyraphia Burmanica, the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, the Mysore Archaeological Series, the Travancore Archaeoloyical Series, 
and the many great volumes of South Indian Inscriptions, without expressing 
appreciation of the recent work of indexing, which increases our control of 
them: the previously mentioned volume by Mr. Sewell and Dewan Bahadur 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar; the three volumes of inscriptions of the Madras 
Presicency, published by Mr. V. Rangacarya ; Mr. H. Krishna Aiyangar's 
indexus to the Mysore reports and to Epigraphia Carnatica; and most recent 
of all, Professor D. R. Bhandarkar's happily completed index to the Brakmi 
inscriptions of northern India. If Ihave not mentioned the Epigraphin Leylanica 
or the six splendid volumes of Inscriptions du Cambodge, which we owe to the 
fine scholarship of Barth Durgaigne and their worthy successor, M. George 
Coedes or the Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam, also by M. Coedes, It is because 
this All-India Conference must not exceed its bounds. 


Imust not linger endlessly over this matter of co-operation, or enlarge, for 
instance, 11 upon great enterprises of colla. boration in the editing of texts— 
the splendid Mahabharata of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute will 
beinall our minds ; and so I will only refer in passing to the vast work which 
has been accomplished in the collecting and cata. loguing of Manuscripts. 
Of course, that has been concerned mainly with Suskrit, and we can now 
feel that, though many works remain to be discovered, we possess a fairly 
comprehensive conception of what exists of that great literature: When 
Professor Kuppusyvami's projected continuation and amplification of the 
Catalogus Catalogorum becomes available, we shall be able in the case of most 
works to refer at once to descriptive entries. For Arabic and Persian also 
we have the extensive catalogues of the Bankipore Library and the Royal 


Asiatic Society ef Bengal, Eo. LamilancduLIoluguthereakeshe notices in the 
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old work of Taylor and the lists in the summary catalogue of the Government 
Oriental MSS. Library in Madras, and now also Prof. P. P. S. Sastri's volumes 
dealing with Telugu and those dealing with Tamil Manuscripts in the Tanjore 
Library ; for Malayalam the lists published in Trivandrum ; for Marathi the 
Tanjore volumes; for Hindi some Benares annual reports, and for Bengali 
the work of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. When we have added to these 
the catalogues published by the British Museum and the India Office, we 
may yet feel that for the vernacular languages we still lack an adequate 
conception the existing Manuscript remains. To conclude with a reference 
to dictionary work, we cannot omit a mention of such extensive enterprises 
as the Tamil Dictionary, the Oriya Dictionary, the Marathi Encyclopaedia, 
the vast storehouse of Jainism contained in the Rajendru-abhidhana-ko$a, 
and the extraordinary labour on Vedic Sanskrit which is being carried on 
by the Vishvesvaranand Vedic Research Institute in Lahore. Dr. Bodiling's 
monumental Santal Dictionary is, of course, an individual achievement. 


There are two great desiderata whereof during the wars spent in the 
Library of the India Office Ibecame conscious. I could not help being aware 
of alarge output of pamphlets, in verse or prose, of a local character, relating 
mostly to shrines. And then I thought of the thousands of what in Wilson's 
Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection are styled 'Local Tracts', being 
Manuscripts in Sanskrit, Tamil Telugu, etc, and largely of that character. 
About the year 1840 they were returned to Madras, and perhaps most of them 
named in the summary catalogue to which I have already referred. I do not 
know how far they were treated in the successive attempts, in the catalogues 
of Taylor and others, or how far the Sanskrit ones have been incorporated in 
the great, many volumed, catalogue raisonné, which we now have for that 
library. But we have only to open our eyes to the mass of local mahatmyas, 
attached to Puranas or separately current, to see that in all this we have the 
material for it veritable Topographia Sacra, giving descriptions of the sacred 
places of India with their legends. I think that in those years I sometimes 
gave expression to this idea ; but now at any rate I do seriously propound 
it to you, conceiving that in old India, as in medieval England and Europe, 
topography was not primarily it matter of towns and villages, but of the 
great religious establishments about which they clustered. 

Starting again from the same Mackenzie papers, we my note that they 
contain much local information, centemporary or narrative, which is not 
based upon actual writings; and the same may be said of the documents 
relating to Nepal left by Brian Houghton Hodyson, and of the Buchman- 
Hamilton reportsankbjoaupnalsaihs snare nosaritlaskie itgeod part published, 
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under the editorial care of Mr. V. H. Jackson, Mr. Oldham and others, by 
the Bihar and Orissa Society. Observations taken more than a century ago, 
these papers describe many things which are no longer actual, and they are 
become records. Records ! Des not the word recall long series of volumes 
edited the India Office and arrays of thick folios printed and issued by several 
of the provincial Governments of India ? Invaluable, however, as these are 
in regard to administration and politics and economics and biography and 
the lives of British and other European communities, they do not, except in 
casual gleams, fill the void which is at the heart of Indian history, namely, 
our failure to conceive with what mind the peoples of India lived through 
that history. For the Hindu period, though at one epoch each district had 
its chronicle, its nila-pata of 'blue-book’, as it was called, we have indeed no 
records, except one or two formal histories and biographies and a number 
of genealogies, rajavalis or vamsavalis, which are anything but reliable, But at 
any rate we have enough of literature through which transpires the general 
mentality ; and from the epigraphical 'records' it has been found possible, 
as we all know, to elicit much information concerning social and economic 
conditions. With what completeness the late authorities on the Musalman 
and early Portuguese-British French-Dutch period have taken note of the 
histories, biographies, and collections of letters in the Arabic, Persian and 
Turki languages, I am not in a position to state. But, certainly we cannot 
dispense with any additional light to be obtainel from such Marathi papers as 
those published in many volumes by Messrs. Sardesai and Patwardhan, of the 
Bharatiya Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala in Poona and by my lamented friend 
Rai Bahadur Parasnis in Satára. Marathi documents are also comprised in the 
Mackenzie papers; and the India Office has a further collection, including a 
number of Bhonsla bakhars. We know also of the Assam burangis which have 
been used by Sir Edward Gait for his History and some of which have been 
published. But is it not certain that the archives of many states and families 
ill India contain collections of sanads, khabars, rent rolls, and correspondence 
which, if calendared, would add greatly to our inside knowledge of local 
history and give life to the history of India as a whole ? 


Lastly, in regard to this business of collection and record, I may refer to 
the matter of folk-Jiterature and drama and that of art. The work of collecting 
Hindi. Rajasthani ballad literature, initiated systematically by Haraprasad 
Sastri and continued by Dr. Tessitori, might be amplified indefinitely, it 
seems, if applied to the work of the presses in many parts of India, which 
simply pullulate with 'local songs'. These effusions, even the new ones: 


should, in my epinianahbedtaken, AC PUGRERKE Amak eoneatier of course, in 
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some reference libraries of the particular area. But for the more genuine 
folk-songs, which have acquired a life on the lips of the people and which 
preserve old language and associations, a more selective and specialist 
procedure is necessary; and here again is a task for en lightened team-work 
by committees and societies. As concerns song in connection with gesture, 
dance and music, we all, I am sure, rejoice to know that Dr. Arnold Bake, 
with his intimate knowledge of Indian musical theory and practice, perfected 
during years of arduous journeying in all parts of India, is now again among 
us, equipped with new instruments and resources and with a mission from 
an Ox ford College. Concerning Architecture and Sculpture, which fall within 
the domain of the Archaeological Survey, and concerning painting, of which 
the same may in part be said, I will venture upon only one observation. In 
painting we have come to recognize schools or local differences of style not 
only in the Hindu-Mughal painting, but also in the earlier indigenous Indian 
art, to say nothing of develop ments in Greater India. But what perhaps 
still needs to be emphasized is that this art of painting, as a normal feature 
of Hindu civilization, must have been practised over The whole area of 
Hinduism, and in any historic site traces of it may come to light. Hence it 
was thrilling to read in co Travancore Archaeological Superintendent's report 
for 1935-1936 the discovery of quasi-fresco paintings in the old Palace of 
Padmanabhapuram. May more such discoveries reward his investigations 
and those of his colleagues in other Co-operative publication, by which 
expression we may understand publication in series, especially in series 
uniform size, is a matter of great practical importance There is an educative 
influence in the mere possibility of going to a shelf or a department in a 
library and finding collected there the standard literature of a particular 
subject A comprehensive conception is created, and the several works 
support each other: the outsider also receives the impression that here 
is something substantial and approachable. How much was done in old 
times for the Greek and Latin Classic, by the Delphin series of texts, some 
of which are for their particular works still valid. For Sanskrit, which has 
many great old established scores, issued by Governments, societies and 
other agencies, from the enormous Bibliotheca Indica onwards, and which 
in its mass has sufficiently impressed the world, this is no longer requisite 
: nevertheless we are grateful to the Madras University for carrying on a 
series of well-bound volumes, valuable especially for Veda and Vedanga texts 
and for phibilosophy: from the Punjab Uni versity also comes a series of 
volumes containing editions of dramas, Kavyas, etc., and Lahore has further 
contributed in uniform style som notable new, Vedic works. Calcutta has 
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also an useful Sanskrit series, and Kashmir has given us a good number of 
largely Saiva texts. As regards Pali we have several complete editions of 
the Tripitaka and its commentaries; and the Buddhist canonical literature 
of Tibet, China, etc., has not only us uniform editions, but also original, as 
well as modern, catalogues of them. For Jainism we have a number of series, 
not all of them accessible. It is this sort of publication that we require for the 
purpose of lending impressiveness and accessibility to the old literatures in 
all the great Indian Vernaculars. We must not ignore what has been done 
for Bengali by the Sahitya-parishat. for Gujarati by the two literary societies, 
or the Marathi Kavya-samgraha and Mahirashtra-granthai-mala, or the Tamil 
Sen Tamil-prachuram, the Teluyu Andhra-hushubhi-vardhani-prachuramulu, 
Kanarese works in the Mysore Series, the Malaya lam works in that of 
Travancore, and so forth. But we may press for one separate series in each 
of the languages : may they be, if possible, in bound volumes and, as a last 
most practical requirement, littered on the back. 


I have now, with the idea that in the vast educated population of India 
you can within a measurable period find or create a varied army of co- 
operating societies and committees, trailed before you a long panorama of 
projects for eliciting and assembling materials, a work which in the main can 
be done once for all. To many or most of you, who are come fixed with new 
ideas, interpretations, and discoveries, this must seem dull entertainment. I 
share your conviction that it is the new interpretations and new discoveries 
that for us are most significant, and I am looking forward to many new 
inspirations to be obtained from this meeting. But the Conference itself stands 
above all as one of those philosophically important entities, which we may 
desiguate 'hypothetical persons’: it borrows the intellectual activity of its 
members, but furnishes it with an external focus, as free as possible from the 
limited perspective and the ahamkara of individuals or groups. In this age of 
infinitely extended horizons, spatial and temporal, of en larged and greatly 
complexed apprehensions of events, we need every device of impersonal 
logical algebra, and every effort of mental reconstruction to save us from 
moving about in worlds not realized.’ Perhaps not sursum corda, which some 
nations, justifiably in view of our greater command of natural resources, 
are preaching—and which may perhaps be felt, as an undertone, in the 
new mentality of India—is the maxim most in need, but sursum intellextus, 
if it can only be free of ahamkara of every kind. India it self, which is now 
contemplating its future as a great Asiatic state, in touch moreover, with 
the whole periphery of the ocean which alone separates Cape Comor in 


from the Antarati, bagig.continue tas procsterahtuenisning itself with all 
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possible implements of intellectual efficiency : should in attain to new lights 
of a comprehensive character, the missionary and commercial enterprise of 
individual Indians, famous in ancient times and not inconspicuous now will 
ensure their propagation elsewhere also. 


Whatthe Conference as a whole has to conceive is, saving any departments 
pre-empted by other bodies of students, the historical evolution of Indian 
civilization as a whole. The period over which our researches may extend 
reaches very far back into the past. As anthropology and artit may go back to 
a neolithic stage; as religion, archacology and linguistics to the chalcolithie ; 
even is history, chronology and literature it demands some millenniums B. 
C.—ultimately, indeed, we may recognize that the beginnings of literature 
and dramatic dance are as remote as those of religion itself. Of course, the 
earlier stretches of this huge period are to us opaque ; but it now seems that 
man-kind, whereever it has been, has left traces which modern archaeology 
with its growing fineness of observation can detect. Moreover, humanity 
has come through the great darkness, as the Aitareya Brahmana tells us, by 
the device having sons ; and in the modern descendants and their social 
organizations an enlightened psychology and sociology may more and more 
clearly discriminate the features derived from successive ages. 


In India the prehistoric is perhaps still a manageable study. The early 
historic, already literary culture of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa begins to 
have a penumbra extending widely over Northern India : it has evoked 
a considerable literature, and it is plausibly regarded as the source of 
much that is characteristic of Hinduism. With the Aryans and the Vedic 
literature we are suddenly, as Were, confronted by the outstanding features 
of Indian humanistic studies, namely their mass, their complexity at: their 
difficulty. 

Most of us have learned in our youth how may persons and fumilies 
are named as seers or authors of Vedic hymis, how many Sakhas there 
were of the several samhitas ; how many Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads, 
Vedangas, Sütras, schools of grammar, Dharma, Artha and so on are kuown 
to have existed ; their recensions, again, their local or other distributions, 
transmission, and the like; and we have realized that we shall never grasp the 
phenomenon as a whole, because very detail is involved in some obscurity 
and any day may bring to light new materials, for example, now texts, which 
may modify the perspective. 


You know that at all later stages the same immensity and multiplicity 


recur, whether we think of schools of philosophy, sects of Buddhism, 
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Vaisnavism, and so on, Puranas Agamas, schools of sacred law, schools of 
poetics, schools of medicine. Who could produce a list of kavyas or dramas 
that in respect of completeness would stand scrutiny even for five years ? 
Who could even conceive bounds to the literature of romance? The number 
of sciences and arts expounded in texts has not seldom to be increased, and 
each new one is soon discovered to be represented by several works: In 
architecture, for instance, Professor Prasanna Kumar Acharya's heroic and 
monumental labour upon the Manasara has bad sequelae in the publication 
of some new texts from Travancore. 


The complexity is not another name for the immensity It is partly due to the 
survival of the old in the midst of the new, and partly to intercommunication. 
While the intelligentia have ever been enterprising in travel—and not only 
within India, but that is another story—for purposes of study, propaganda 
and discussion, and even secluded spots have been alive with inter-sectarian 
debate, masses of the people have been making long journeys on occasions of 
Pilgrimage and trade. Thus in some cases intercommunication of ideas and 
literature has been extremely rapaid, in Other’s tardy, according its chance 
dictated. Contemporarp authors separated by great spaces may quote each 
other, and local recensions of texts may betray the influence of traditions 
from remote parts : libraries have produced similar effects. The indefinite 
linguistic boundaries and the Great amount of bi-lingualism, as also the 
frequency of conquests and settlements, have added to the complexity. Many 
of these causes were operant also in medieval Europe, but with far less mass 
and in a much smaller population. 


The literature of India has also great intrinsic difficulty due to its 
scholarly or technical character or to stylistic ideals. This is, no doubt, 
partly an inevitable outcome of old civilization, which prefers suggestion 
to plain statement, But it is partly the effect of precise schemes of thought 
and intensely meditated expression. On a first reading few can grasp the full 
import, of a verse of Magha or a sentence of Kumarila, Sankara or the Tattva 
Cintamani ; and though such observations apply primarily to Sanskrit, we 
know that some other literatures, such as Tamil poetry, may be even more 
elaborate, and something of the same Sastraic and allusive quality penetrates 
even the more modern vernacular poetry. 


These observations seem to point to two main characteristics of Indian 
culture. The Aryan expansion first in Hindustan and subsequently throughout 
the Dekhan, by way of Brahman settlements and adventurous conquests by 
scions of Kshatriya dynasties, led to the formation of widely scattered centres, 
each of which, वापि th vershspontanes daira esti Ga पणा its founders 
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brought and partly through the influence of the local conditions developed 
a speciality of its own. In the end every state, city or shrine manifest some 
individuality in rite, usage or mentality. Nevertheless they were all linked 
by a common origin and tradition, thus the Aryan world was, as it were, 
a firmament studded with innumerable luminaries of the same order, but 
insisting upon shining to some extent with an individually tinted light. 
With the growth of communications cross connections and influences came 
to pass, and the whole fabric was in a state of internal vibration, while 
shocks from out side and the general march of time kept it in motion as a 
whole. Thus we may contemplate the civilization of India as a huge moving 
mass of thought and usage, intensely concentrated upon a great number 
of differentiated nuclei but enmeshed with nerve-threads linking them in 
manifold and partly capricious complexity with one another. It is needless 
to remark that not by any means always are the nuclei of a local character. 


Secondly we must, I think, admit after all that Indian man, partly by 
reason of the antiquity and partly in con sonance with the complexity of his 
social conditions, as well as through deliberate cultivation of reflection, has 
been more of a thinker than are other men. Even for the head of a department 
of state in the old days we have such terms as dharma, cintaka etc. We are not 
stating this by way of encomium, since much depends upon the subjects of 
our thinking and from our present point of view spontaneity, common-sense, 
and reflection are just alternative modes of response to a situation and each of 
them may have its draw-backs and may be either rewarded by providence or 
foiled. But it makes a difference to our interpretation of historical processes, 
whether we conceive the living agents in them as actuated by motives 
consciously entertained or by more instinctive impulses. 


We must not be surprised should we find, and it is to be loped that, if 
we find, we shall realise, that this vast and ancient and complex culture of 
India, cannot be duly ex pounded without an amplification of the principles 
of our science itself : just as a really critical edition of an old Indian text cannot 
be achieved merely by following the Canons of Porson, without regard 
to the innumerable cross-currents or influence, the effects of commentary 
and quotation, the dog-matism of stylistic theories, the wilful intermixtures 
of conventional and fabricated etymological senses and the intrusions of 
motivated alterations. 


Let me conclude by returning for a moment to the point from which I 
started, namely the State of Travancore, where we are met. Stretched along 
the Indian Ocean, it rises ho successive strips of intense cultivation up to 


the heights the Cat darttusr ranges covered eviter Paprgsén Usable forest which 
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is only gradually being invaded by the tea plantations In the forest dwell 
wild tribes imperfectly known, but of Dravidian speech differing from that 
of the main population which latter in respect of widespread education, 
both of men and women, surpasses perhaps every other State in India. The 
dominant culture from the earliest ascertainable times has been Brahmanic; 
and the Malayalam written language is perhaps more compact with Sanskrit 
Vocabulary than any other of the vernaculars. The social system, how ever, 
has been predominantly non-Aryan. After the earliest Hinduism or Vedic 
Aryanism, there came a period when Buddhism was strong in the land, as is 
evidenced by the designation Sista, originally applied to Buddha, but now 
to the deity. Christianity has a numerous following, attached to at least five 
different communities of widely different antiquity. There is a considerable 
Musalman population which has played a significant part in the history of 
Kerala. There is an old indigenous style of temple architecture, while the 
modern temples are of the form usual in South India, In the extreme south 
are forts of Dutch construction. Early cave temples have in recent years been 
discovered, and also wall paintings. Abundant rarities in several departments 
of Sanskrit literature have rewarded the Search for old Manuscripts, and 
the ancient Hindu arts of dance, gesture and drama have been preserved in 
more variety than is the case with any other part of India. So complex are 
the cultural conditions in the State, noted for the number of its speakers of 
English, which the modern administration has endeavoured to equip with 
every device of twentieth century progress and efficiency. 
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Tenth All India Oriental Conference, 
Tirupati 
Pt. Madhan Mohan Malaviya 





On the conclusion of the opening address Rao Bahadur K. V. Ranga-swami 
Aiyangar, Local Secretary, communicated to the assembly a message sent by 
Pandit Madan Johan Malaviyaji, President, explaining his absence from the 
session and sending his address to be read at the session. 


I am deeply grateful to you and to all members of the Committee of the 10th 
Oriental Conference for the honour which you have done me by electing me as 
President of the forthcoming Conference which is to meet on the Sacred grounds 
of Tirupati towards the end of this month. I regret, how ever, to inform you 
that I find myself still in very weak health and unfit to bear the strain of the 
long journey to Tirupati and back. My medical advisers are strongly opposed 
to my undertaking the journey. I, therefore, beg you and other members of the 
Committee to excuse my inability to avail myself of the great honour of presiding 
over the Conference of the dis tinguished Savants who will be assembled at 
Tirupati. 
I heartily wish the Conference every success." 

Madhan Mohan Malaviya 


Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar then read the Presidential Address : 


नमो नमस्ते$रिवलमन्त्नदेवतादूव्याय सर्वक्रतवे क्रियात्मने। 
वैराग्यभक्त्यात्मजयानुभाविज्ञानाय विद्यागुरवे नमो AAI 
श्रीमद्भागवत 3, 13, 31 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Delegates 
and Members of the Conference : 
It is hardly possible for me to express adequately my sense of deep 


disappointmentatnot ing able.to, be ient amidst yoyr learned gathering, 
not so much to guide your deliberations as to enjoy the great happiness, which 
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one feels when in the company of distinguished and disinterested votaries of 
the Goddess of Learning. When Rao Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar kindly 
took the trouble of coming down to Benares to convey to me the request of the 
Executive Committee that I should accept the Presi-dentship of this session 
of the Conference, I first expressed my inability to do so, as I felt that I had 
neither the time nor the energy to discharge the duties of a high office, that 
was adorned by such distinguished scholars as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Dr. 
Sylvain Lévi and Dr. K. P. Tavasval. I was also apprehensive that my weak 
health may not permit me to undertake the long journey from Benares to 
Tirupati. Eventually, however, being pressed very hard, I agreed to accept 
the Chairmanship of the Conference, as it appeared that my health might 
improve in the interval between that time and the time of the Conference. 
That hope however was not realized, and ill-health has compelled me to 
abandon my long-cherished-hope of once more offering worship at the shrine 
of Sri-Venkates’vara and participating in your deliberations. I trust that you 
will, under these circumstances, generously excuse my absence. It is possible 
for me to send only a short address. I have, however no doubt that through 
the grace of Lord Venkats'vara, your Conference will be a great success 
and mark the beginning of a new era of fresh activity, which would throw 
welcome light on oriental learning and culture, and advance our knowledge 
thereof in diverse new and useful ways. It is needless to say how grateful I 
feel for the great honour that you have done to me by electing me President 
of this session of the All-India Oriental Conference. 


The Oriental Conference is this year meeting in South India and under 
the auspices of Sri-Tirupati Devasthanam. One can hardly think of more 
inspiring auspices. Sanskrit learning owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Dravidians; they have preserved it in the darkest periods of its history. In 
the medieval times, the lamp of learning was kept burning even at Benares 
through the efforts of the Deccanese Pandits. Ihave no doubt that the delegates 
assembled at Holy Tirupati will carry home inspiring reminiscences: from 
their association with the scholars of South India. 


The trustees of the Temple of Tirupati are to be congratulated on: founding 
the Sri-Venkates’vara Oriental Institute and convening this conference under 
its auspices. They have thereby shown that they are earnestly endeavouring 
to revive the admirable old tradition where under every temple mosque or 
church of repute used to be a centre of higher learning. In South India in 
particular, this tradition was firmly established and continued down to the 
beginning of the last century. We get ample evidence to show that celebrated 
temples in this part atte gountisisedinotionly famatotaimfanskrit schools 
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and colleges, but also to educate, feed and clothe the poor students free. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that the glorious example of the trustees of the 
Tirupati temple would be followed by the managements of other shrines, 
mathas, and mosques. If this is done, a very great impetus would be given 
to the study of Hindu and Islamic cultures and literatures. This in its turn 
would lead to the preservation and popularization of the best thought and 
culture of the East. 


This Conference was started about 21 years ago in Poona, and it would 
therefore be not inopportune to take a general survey of oriental studies and 
scholarship during this period. Before the Conference began its work, Western 
countries were regarded and rightly too, as the centres of Indological studies 
and research. They set the standards of research, which were being followed 
by a handful of scholars in our country. There were hardly any reputed 
journals of research at that time. The Indian Antiquary and the Epigraphia 
Indica did exist, but they were mostly under non-Indian editorship. 


Things have been transformed almost out of recognition during the last 
generation since the Oriental Conference began its work. The rate at which 
high-class research work is being done and published in India at the different 
Universities and research Institutes is undoubtedly very creditable. The 
number of research journals of first-class standard is increasing every year, 
and the papers published in them are throwing much greater light on the 
different problems of Indology than those published in foreign periodicals. 
India is thus fast becoming, as it ought to become, the centre of Indological 
studies and researches. 


We must not, however, remain content with our achievements, credit 
able as they are. India must not only become and remain the centre of 
Indological studies, but must also attract a continuous stream of scholars 
from abroad, as it did in the days of Nalanda and Vikramasila. It must be 
confessed that our scholars have not yet acquired the status and reputation 
necessary for this purpose. But, I have no doubt that if we all strive hard, 
we shall undoubtedly succeed in this object. 


Research work is a very costly affair, and if we aspire to establish centres 
of research which should attract students from all the world over we shall 
have to plan truly and well. It would not be practicable or useful to prosecute 
research in all the branches of Indology at every University or Research 
Institute. Different centres should specialize in different activities. Some 
of them should specialize in collecting old manuscripts and bringing out 


critical editions of the 1711 ones among them. I cannot help observing, 
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in passing, that if speedy and comprehensive steps are taken to publish 
the important manuscripts still lying unpublished in our Bhandaras and 
Manuscript libraries, what a great light would be thrown on many studies 
of oriental studies. Some centres should specialize in Islamic studies, others 
inancient Indian Iranian ones. The study of philosophy should be cultivated 
insome places, that of linguistics in others. Some institutes should specialize 
in Epigraphy, Numismatics and ancient Indian history. I do not mean to 
say that the different Universities should not include these subjects in their 
post-graduate curricula. By all means they should. But the necessary facilities 
for the highest type of research in the different branches of Indology can be 
given only at a few centres. 


We shall have to build much bigger libraries at different centres of 
research than those which exist to-day. Our greatest library, the Imperial 
Library at Calcutta, hardly possesses one-tenth the number of volumes that 
adorn the shelves of the British Museum Library. It would be hardly possible 
to create such libraries at every centre of research. We would therefore 
distribute the work in the different branches of Indology at different centres, 
each of which should possess all the available literature on the subject. As 
a preliminary step to the achievement of this ideal, the Copyright Act will 
have to be amended, making it compulsory for every publisher to send one 
copy of his work to the Central Library in our country. 


There is, however, another and greater difficulty in creating in this 
country centres of research in Indology of world-wide reputation. Much 
of the material for research in Indology in the form of manuscripts, copper 
plates, sculptures, coins, and historic papers does not now exist in this 
country. It exists in centres like Oxford and London. I was delighted to 
read the other day how the new Governor of Bengal, Sir George Herbert, 
brought back a copper-plate from the British Museum and presented to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. I however, think, that it is now time that all 
the copper-plates, coins, manuscripts and papers, which are useful for the 
study of Indology, should now be returned back to India We are grateful 
to Great Britain for having carefully preserved these objects of priceless 
historic importance. But, they should now be kept in the country to which 
they belong, and where they can be most utilized. India has now become 
the real centre of Indological studies and researches; the number of scholars 
who would be utilizing these sources of history, when transferred to India, 
would be more numerous than those who are using them in Great Britain. 


Your different sectional presidents, I think, will give you a review of the 
research work &6rtesimi&séferEslidaeeqisri Ur rave Hat rteltitenthe time nor do 
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I possess the ability for doing this work. May, I however, as a layman draw 
your attention to some lines of study and research that seem to be rather 
neglected ? The fascinating study of the spread of Indian culture to Insul- 
India and Central Asia ought to attract much greater attention of scholars 
than it has hitherto done. In India, Bengal has done pioneer work in this 
line. The study of this subject has a vital bearing on the problems of the 
present day world; it will show how a culture can succeed in propagating 
itself without the help of the sword or the bomb, if it possesses inherent 
merit The history of the spread of Hindu and Buddhist cultures to Indian 
Archipelago, and Central and far-of Asia, ought to be a subject of study in 
every college and University of India. The Dutch and French languages in 
which much of the literature on the subject exists, ought to be more widely 
studied in this country. Our scholars ought to visit these countries in large 
numbers and carry on the exploration and research work on the spot. Non 
Indian scholars have so far led the way in this field, and we ought to be very 
grateful to them. But, we must now step forward to undertake a work, which 
is primarily our own. We can discharge our debt to our ancestors who had 
Indianized culturally the greater part of Asia, only by reconstructing the 
history of their glorious achievements. 


The epoch-making discoveries of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro have 
opened quite a new vista before the eve of the historian. New inscribed 
seals are being discovered every year, but they are still a sealed book to us. 
A few scholars are working at the problem of their decipherment, but their 
number must considerably increase. It has now become clear that in the dim, 
distant past, the cultures of Egypt, Sumer, Elam, Iran and India were in close 
contact with each other. Egyptology and Assyriology there fore ought to be 
properly and assiduously studied in this country if we are to understand 
our own history at the dawn of civilization. Western scholar ship has made 
considerable progress in this field; we have not yet made even a beginning. 
India can hardly become the real centre of Indological research unless the 
above branches of study are also simultaneously developed. 


Iam a Pauranika by heredity, and I cannot therefore help observing that 
the study of Puranas, and of their contribution to religion, culture and social 
philosophy has not attracted the attention it deserves. There is a general 
tendency to underrate their importance, which I regard as most unfortunate. 
I would urge you not to accept second-hand estimates of these works, made 
by unsympathetic critics. Study them and weigh them before you pronounce 
your opinion. I have no doubt that your studies will show you that the 
Puranas have dane metyilgreatisar sine tothedausatcafcdhecie servation and 
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popularization of Hindu religion and culture. It is high time that the work 
of bringing out their critical editions should be undertaken. This is necessary 
to facilitate their proper study. The Puranas are encyclopaedias of ancient 
and medieval Hindu culture and religion, and we can hardly get the proper 
perspective for solving the problems of present-day Hinduism without 
their proper study. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the sphere of the Oriental 
Conference does not end with the ancient period, but comes down to the 
modern age. The study of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Arabic and Persian will naturally 
loom large in the Conference. But the period between the time when these 
languages ceased to be actively cultivated, and the advent of the modern 
age is covered by a long period of about 800 years, during which extensive 
literatures flourished in different vernaculars in the different provinces of 
India. The study of these languages and literatures ought to be assiduously 
cultivated. Researches into the structures of these languages would yield 
good results. But the study of their literatures, I think, is still more important. 
It will give us a glimpse of the Indian Society in the middle ages, of which 
we have very little correct perception at present. It will also enable us to 
know how our medieval saints were re-interpreting the message of the 
earlier sages in order that it might be intelligible to the people as a whole. 
Their poems and songs, fervent with a devotion and sincerity that cannot 
but appeal to every heart, will certainly show to the sceptics of the new 
generation that religion is something genuine, positive and dynamic, and 
not merely an opiate invented by a crafty priesthood to keep down the 
ignorant and the oppressed. 


The literature of this period is in different vernaculars, and so its 
appreciation would not become possible for a large number unless we offer 
special facilities for the purpose. We should therefore publish selections from 
each vernacular, arranged both chronologically and topically which would 
give a knowledge of its special contribution to the development of religion, 
philosophy and culture. These selections should be accompanied by their 
translation in Hindi and English. This would enable different provinces to 
appreciate one another's cultures and viewpoints, and arrest the growth 
of provincialism, which is threatening to develop fissiparous tendencies at 
the present time. 


In these selections of Books, the Hindi rendering of the original vernacular 
passages will of course be printed in the Devanagari script, in the case of 
languages which are derived from Sanskrit, or which have a vocabulary 
which is largely basberipor Saitkta Therets s Batót 50७९ Devanagari 
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scriptis known to a larger section of Indian population than any other script 
current in India. It is a great desideratum that the knowledge of this script, 
which is universally admitted to be the most scientific and perfect one, should 
become universal among the speakers of the Sanskrit-derived languages. 
These languages are really very much akin to each other; even Dravidian 
languages like the Telugu and Tamil have got a vocabulary largely derived 
from Sanskrit. It would therefore be very easy for a cultured person to get 
a working knowledge of a number of vernaculars and their literatures, if 
only they are written in a script which they can read. In the interest of wider 
appreciation of provincial cultures and literatures, it is therefore desirable 
that the use and knowledge of the Devanagari should become universal 
among the people, who speak languages derived from or largely influenced 
by Sanskrit. Persian and Urdu will continue to be written in the Perso-Arabic 
script until such time when their users may voluntarily decide to adopt a 
more scientific script in favour of a less perfect one. 


The progress of Archaeological studies and excavations is intimately 
connected with the progress of Indology. It is indeed unfortunate that the 
work of new excavations should have suffered for want of funds. It should 
not be necessary to remind the Government and the legislators that it is 
very undesirable to starve the Archaeological Department into inactivity. 
I would therefore urge the Government to start a comprehensive policy of 
excavation. It is, however, very necessary that the excavations of some Vedic 
and epic sites should be undertaken in right earnest. It is indeed strange that 
these sites should have been practically neglected thus far, Unless some of 
them are properly and completely excavated, much of our ancient history 
and culture will continue to be shrouded in obscurity 


The sites to be excavated are so numerous that the resources of the 
Government alone would not be sufficient for the purpose. I would 
there fore urge our industrial magnates and rich zamindars to follow the 
excellent example of the late Sir Ratan Tata and give generous donations 
for excavations. The law of the land now permits private excavations; it is 
sad to think that they should mostly have been started under the auspices 
of foreign societies. 


It is a matter of great satisfaction that a number of Indian States should 
have started their own Archaeological Departments, which have been doing 
good work. But there are still many, which have not yet done the needful in 
the matter. May I urge them to do their duty in this connection? 


Another wee to promote the cause of research is to encourage the 
establishment Sf museums At every I portant centre: f should think that. It 
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is the duty of every Municipality and District Board to have a local museum 
of its own to house the antiquities, manuscripts and historical papers of 
its own locality. It is only by creating in this way an active interest in each 
locality in the history and culture of its past that an interest for research 
work can be created on wider lines. There is so much of historical material 
in the shape of sculptures, images, inscriptions, coins, manuscripts and 
historic documents lying scattered and uncared for in the country that no 
one provincial museum can look after and house it. If all this material is to 
besaved from destruction, brought to light and utilized, we must encourage 
the establishment of new museums in every district. 


In the Baroda Session of the Oriental Conference, the late Dr. Jayasawal 
had urged that it was high time that an Indian History of India by Indians 
should be undertaken on a comprehensive scale. He had discussed the 
seleme with me and was preparing his plan to carry it out when the cruel 
hand of death carried him away from our midst. I am glad to notice that 
this idea has been warmly received by scholars. I, however, regret to notice 
that there are several schemes in the field, apparently competing with one 
another. This is somewhat unfortunate. I would therefore urge the different 
scholars and conferences, that are contemplating such a history, to work 
together. Then only shall we be able to bring out an Indian History of India, 
which would command respect in all quarters. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, research work in the abstract is of great value 
should be appreciated and encouraged for its own sake. Nevertheless, we 
not forget that we study the past in order that it may be of some use and 
guidance to us for the present and the future. The average cultured man is not 
so much interested in the details of history, as in the general causes that lead 
to the rise and fall of cultures and civilizations. The country would therefore 
naturally look to an august body like the All-India Oriental Conference for 
an authoritative exposition of the rise and decline of Hindu, Buddhist and 
Jain cultures and religions, and the steps that should be taken to restore 
them to their pristine glory. The questions involved in the above enquiry are 
difficult ones and would require absolute impartiality in the investigators, if 
we are to succeed in tackling them. Some organizations must undertake the 
work and which is more competent to do it than this Conference? If India is 
to rise once again as a united and homogeneous nation, Hindus, Buddhist, 
Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, Muslims and Christians must learn each other's history 
and appreciate each other's culture. I believe that the All-India Oriental 
Conference, where the devotees of many of these religions meet on a common 
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platform, can pave the way in this respect by publishing authoritative works 
on the subject. 


The aim of the Oriental Conference should be not only to study and 
reconstruct oriental philosophy and culture, but also to spread their message 
in and outside India. This is very necessary and desirable. We are meeting 
today in the midst of a World catastrophe, and I fear that it will recur again 
and again, as long as the fundamental principles of our ancient religion and 
philosophy are not appreciated by humanity. Are different ideals, cultures 
and religions, which need have no aggressive designs against others, to 
be permitted to live peacefully in this world, or is one or more of them to 
dominate or wipe out the rest under one specious plea or another, is the 
fundamental question lying at the root of the struggles that are now going on 
in the different parts of the world in different forms. The spirit of intolerance 
and national selfishness is getting the upper hand in most places, because 
matter is allowed to dominate over spirit, and the claims of sreyas or the 
spiritually desirable are being superseded in favour of preyas or the worldly 
attractive. This is happening not only in the West and Far East but, I am sorry 
to say, in our own Mother-land also, whose children have not been acting 
up to the best spirit of our ancient religion, philosophy and culture. There 
cannot be any peace in this world unless humanity learns to prefer sreyes 
to preyas and accepts the ideal of multi-cultural development and allows 
even the numerically weak to work out their own cultural ideals without 
any let or hindrance from the numerically or physically strong. We must 
notonly cultivate tolerance, but learn to appreciate views different from our 
own, if they are honestly held. This, as I understand it, is the message of our 
ancient culture and philosophy. About 2200 years ago, the great As'oka had 
exhorted humanity in the following words : 

ये हि केचि अतपाषंडा पुनाति पलपाषंडा वा गलहति षवे अतपाषंडभतिय वा, किंति 

अतपाषंडं दीपयेम, शे सवे पुना तथा कलंतो बाढतलं उपहंति अतपाषंडम्हि।.....। पूजेतविया 

चु पलपाषंडा तेन तेन कालनेन। 

“One who honours his own religion and culture and condemns those 
of another with the hope that he may thereby render his own religion and 
culture refulgent, really does the greatest injury to his own culture and 


religion. Another’s religion and culture should be honoured on suitable 
occasions.” 


The Gita goes a step further and declares that a man may follow, any 
religion and worship any deity he likes ; if he is sincere and devoted he will 
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ये त्वन्यदेवता भक्ता यजन्ते श्रद्धयान्विताः। 
तेऽपि मामेव कौन्तेय यजन्त्यविधिपूर्वकम्‌।। 


These excellent principles were followed in ancient India, and so 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism and Christianity 
lived side by side, each enriching the other by its own contribution to the 
common culture of the land. Islam also lived and prospered peacefully in 
the country in the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. in places where it was not 
backed by political power. We must once more create an atmosphere of 
mutual good will and harmony, not only in this country but throughout 
the world. This would be possible only by the spread of our ancient ideal, 
which asks us to supersede the claims of preyas in favour of sreyas and to 
allow each religion and culture to lead its own life undisturbed so that it 
may contribute its quota to the common culture of humanity. I would like 
the Conference to spread this idea far and wide, both in and outside the 
country. May it succeed in this mission. May its efforts redound to the glory 
of the Mother-land. 
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Eleventh All India Oriental Conference 


Pror. Ghulam Yazadani 





Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I consider it my first duty to thank His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government for graciously proposing my name for the Presidentship of the 
Hyderabad Session, and the Council of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for kindly agreeing to the proposal. It is a very great responsibility too; 
however, [have not accepted it on the presumption of possessing any special 
qualifications for it, either in the form of profound scholarship or mature 
experience; but merely in a spirit of devotion, like a humble rotary of the 
temple of learning whose turn has come to render service under the vigilant 
eye and wise counsel of the other members of the order. I have endeavoured 
to work in this spirit ever since taking charge of my office in April, 1940, and 
the ex pert guidance and unstinted help of my colleagues, comprising the 
office-bearers of the Conference and the members of its Executive Committee, 
have proved of inestimable value to me. 


Before proceeding with my Address I have to make a reference to 
the great loss which Oriental learning in general, and Indian studies in 
particular, have suffered by the sad deaths of Sir George Grierson, Professor 
D. S. Margoliouth, Sir Edward Denison Ross and Mahamahopadhyaya Sir 
Ganganath Jha, occurring since the Conference met last, at Tirupati. All four 
of them were giants in their own spheres of work. The 20 volumes of the 
Linguistic Survey of India dealing with river 300 languages and dialects of 
this subcontinent is a grand monument of the vast erudition, painstaking 
research and scientific knowledge of Sir George Grierson. Professor D). S. 
Margoliouth occupied a pre-eminent position among the Arabic scholars of 
the world, and Githugkh dats Kaley Savvleitd nireraigGaistkCbietsdam yet all those 
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who came in contact with him could not but admire his sleep learning, 
transparent sincerity and will quenchable thirst for knowledge. He came out 
to India twice to give extension lectures at the invitation of the Universities 
of the Punjab and Calcutta, and its Laudian Professorvi Arabic at Oxford he 
guided most sympathetically the research work of all those Indian scholars 
who went there for advanced study in Semitic languages. Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth was a regular contributor to Islamic Culture, a journal published 
under the authority of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government, and 
by his demise the Arabic students of Hyderabad have lost a scholar to whom 
they could always refer their difficulties. Sir E. Denison Ross was a linguist 
of extraordinary ability, possessing know ledge of almost all the languages 
of Asia. He has left behind a large number of most scholarly ledge texts, but 
India owes a special debt of gratitude to him for his training the students of 
this country in Western methods of scientific research for nearly forty years, 
first as the Principal of Calentta Mndrasa and afterwards as the Director of 
School of Oriental Studies in London. His suavity of manner, his sparkling 
witand, above all, his deep affection for his pupils, will be long remembered 
by a large number of scholars of the present time who came in contact with 
him in one way or another. Mahamahopadhyaya Sir Ganganath Jha. I must 
say, belonged to a class of scholars which has become rare now, combining 
the depth and versatility of the Pandits of the old days with the scientific 
precision and love of accuracy of the modern European savants. His work 
at Benares, as Principal of Queen's College, and afterwards in Allahabad 
in different capacities, has set up a model which may well be emulated by 
scholars of the present and future generations. To show our homage to the 
memory of these four great Orientalists I request the audience to stand up 
and observe silence for two minutes. 


We all are conscious of the dreadful times through which we are passing; 
but it is a great solace that in spite of the War the lamp of knowledge is not 
dying out. Since the Conference mot last at Tirupati in March, 1940, there has 
been a great rise in the price of paper and other materials required for the 
publication of books, and as a result of that the bulk of some of the leading 
Oriental journals is considerably reduced, while a few like the New Indian 
Antiquary, which under the able editorship of Professor S. M. Katre and Dr. 
P. K. Gode, has attained a very high standard of scholarship, are temporarily 
stopped. But not withstanding these handicaps the number of Oriental works 
comprising monographs, critically edited texts and scientifically compiled 
tracts and papers, published during the last two years is quite large, and for 
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institutions of our country on the one hand and to il number of eminent 
scholars on the other, whose personal devotion and unflagging energy have 
proved of great value. In this connection I shall first mention the work of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, which is the parent of all Oriental institutions 
in India. The Society has maintained a high level of scholarship both in the 
critical edition of the texts which have been published the Bibhotheca India: 
Series as well as in the literary and scientific treatment of the articles printed in 
the Journal of the Society Among the texts issued in the Biblitheea Indica Series 
the most notable work is Varnaratnakarca—the oldest work in the Maithili 
language, written by Kavisekharacarya Jyotirisrara Thakkura in 1325 A.D., 
and edited by Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Pandit Babua Misra. 
Another important work published by the Society in this series is Dharma- 
vindu, a treatise on Jaina philosophy by Ilari Bhadra. It has been edited 
with the commentary of Municandra Bhadra by Dr. L. Suali and Professor 
Chintaharan Chakravarti. In the Islamic section of the series the Society, 
among other historical and literary texts, has published an important book 
of Humayun’s reign, called the Qanun-i-Humayuni, or the Humayun Nama of 
Khwandamir. The text of this work has been edited by Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. 
Hidayat Husain and the English translation with explanatory notes compiled 
by Dr. Baini Parshad. In the Journal of the Society for 1941 (Vol. VII, No. I) 
there are two important articles, one of which is entitled the Life and Works 
of Amir Hasan of Delhi, and contributed by Prof. N. B. Roy. The other article 
is by Prof. N. B. Roy, who has edited for the first time the text of the Fuluhat- 
i-Firoz Shahi with a preface in English. I may remark here parenthetically 
that during the last two years the library of the Society, which contains a 
large number of most valuable MSS., was thoroughly overhauled, the books 
having been placed in steel cases while more accomodation arranged for 
students win can now consult the texts with convenience. The arrears and 
irregularities regarding the issue of the publications have also been set right 
to a great extent and the credit of this improvement is largely due to Dr. B. 
S. Guha, the energetic Secretary of the Society, and to his talented colleagues 
and able assistants. 


Calcutta has to its credit three other important institutions for research 
in Oriental studies, namely, the Department of Post-Graduate Studies in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Indian Vernaculars, Comparative Philology, Persian, Arabic 
and Ancient Indian History and Culture of the University of Calcutta; the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishad and the Greater India Society. Each of these 
has turned out work of substantial merit showing originality, painstaking 
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the names of Indian Culture and the Indian Historical Quarterly stand pre- 
eminent, both of which have published articles of great value during the 
years under review. I must also mention some individual studies and wroks 
which have been Wished by the scholars of Calcutta. The most notable 
among them in the History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. III, by Dr. Surendra 
Nath Gupta. The author deservedly enjoys an international reputation for 
his deep learning anal philosophical vision. Another work of a high class is 
Studies in Tuntin, Part I, by Dr. Pralodh Chandra Eagchi of the University of 
Calcutta. With such words I may also mention Dr. Zubair Siddiqi's scholarly 
edition of Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Haravi's TariKh-i-Herat and the same 
author's edition of Al-Beruni's Al-Amalbi'] Usturlab. 


Passing on to Dacca it is a pleasure to record that the University 
Departments of Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian, Arabic and History there are 
carrying out research in a spirit of great devotion and they have turned 
out work of the highest quality, for example, Dr. S. K De's edition of the 
Udyoga-parvan for the Mahabharata text of the Bhandarkar Institute, and the 
same author's critical work on the Bengal recension of the Krisna-Karnamrta 
of Lilasuka Bilwamangala. Similarly the Concept of Riti andi Guna in Sanskrit 
Poetics published by Dr. Prakash Chandra Lahiri, and the Polanic Records on 
Hindu Law and Custom compiled by Rajendra Chandra Hazra are both: works 
of the first order of merit. Among publications of this class I should also 
mention Dr. Mu'azzam Husain's scholarly edition and English translation 
of the text of Al- Asma'i's kilal al-Ikhliyarain. A reierence is also necessary to 
another important work projected by the University of Dacca, I mean the 
History of Bengal in 3 volumes, under the joint editorship of Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
and Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar. The compilation is progressing satisfactorily and 
Vol. Lis already in the press. 


In this eursory survey I must not omit the activities of the Varendra 
research Society, an institution in the sundation of which I had a little 
Share in conjunction with Kumar Sarat Kumir Rai of Dighapatia, the late 
Akhoy Kumar Moitra and Babu Rama Prashad Chanda (now Rai Bahadur), 
some thirty years ago. The Society since its inception has some good work 
in the study of the history and culture of the part of the country called 
Varendra, and during the period under review has published the Ramacarita 
of Sandiurakara Nandin, a historical poem on the Pala kings of Bengal, 
eritically re-edited by Drs. R.C. Majumdar, R.G. Basak and Pandit Banerji 
Karyatirtha. 


In Bihar a novel feature is the starting of a quarterly journal in Sanskrit, 
called the Samskria8ihjsnnbspPhsie,rebitedtbyerTok CATI-B&Rerji Sastri and 
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published the Bihar Sanskrit Sanjivuna Samaj. The journal since the 
publication of its inaugural number has been appearing regularly, and 
according to expert opinion it is considered to be the only first-class Sanskrit 
magazine in India. The Bihar and Orissa Research Society has maintained 
the high tone of its publication and in its journal besides a number of useful 
articles, there has appeared the text of Pramanavaritikarttilika, which at one 
time was considered to be lost by scholars. The Bihar and Orissa. Research 
Society obtained photographic copies of the test from Tibet for publication 
in its Journal. 


In the U.P. the Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad of Benares, the Shibli Academy 
of Azamgarh, the Nadwat-ul-Ulama of Lucknow and the Universities at 
Allahabad and Aligarh have encouraged research in Oriental studies and 
published works of considerable merit. Under the auspices of Bharatiya 
Itihasa Parishad has been planned the 20 volumes History of India under the 
chief-editorship of Sir Jarlu Nath Sarkar, whose name is a guarantee for the 
high quality of the work. The project is making satisfactory progress and 
volume XII dealing with the reign of Akbar, which has been taken up first, 
is likely to be issued early next year—1942. Among the works published by 
the Shibli Academy of Azamgarh the most notable is the History of Islam, 
Vols. I and IL by Shah Moin Uldin Nadvi. The Muslim University of Aligarh 
has to its eredit several works of importance among which the following 
are specially worthy of mention: Mujaddid’s Mucjaddeption of Tauhid by 
Dr. Burhan Almad: the System of Justice in Nediuerrel Inclice by Mr. Bashir 
Ahmad. 1.4.5., alipline and Kingslip in Mcdiaoval Persia by Dr. Amir Ilasan 
Sidaiqi, and the /Tistory of Shah Ismail Safvi by Dr. Raja (ihulam Sarwar. The 
History Department of the Muslim Uni versity of Aligarh is collaborating 
with the Bharatiya Itihasa. Parishad of Benares in the compilation of the 20 
volumes liistory of Indii, to which a reference has already been made. Among 
the important books published by scholars of the U.P. during the period 
under review I must include Dr. Babu Ram. Saksena's scientific work on 
Indo-Aryan Philology, entitled tie Erwelion of Awadi. I should also pay a 
compliment to Dr. A. S. Altiekar for his illuminating researches in the study 
of early Indian coins and inscriptions. A piece of friendly advice may further 
be offered concerning the Benares Sarasvati Bhavan Series, the standard of 
which according to expert opinion has been be low the mark. 


The Universlity of Delhi is still very young but its location at a Place has 
the traditions or Hastinapur on the one hand and the cultural history of the 
Muslim rulers on the other, fits it in an exceptional to become the principal 
centre of reseathoiRaGkientaasiudiesrirulnadis. Riordutitelgn the University 
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possesses in its present Vice-chancellor, the Honourable Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
an educationist of wide sympathies, great vision and extraordinary con- 
structive genius, and I would appeal to the people of Delhi as well as to the 
Government on India to avail themselves of the knowledge and experience of 
Sir Maurice Gwyer in establishing a well-equipped de partment of research 
in Oriental subjects, such as may be worthy of this great historic city of India. 
During thelast two years Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lachhmi Dhar, Head 
of theSanskrit Department of the University, last carried out useful rescarch 
in tracing the history of the Sakas (Seythians) in early Sanskrit literature. He 
has also edited a Hindi poctical work, antitled Prein Prakash, by a Muslim 
writer named Barkat Ullah Bilgrami. Pandit Lachhami Dhar's edition is 
based on a single MS. which was discovered by him; but this first edition 
may lead to the discovery of other MSS of the poem and thus pave the way 
for the final recension of the work. 


The Punjab with its noble traditions of Oriental learning has published 
some works of outstanding mcrit, upon which Principal Muham mad Shafi 
and Dr. Lakstuman Saratan of the Oriental College, Dr. Raghuviral of the 
Sanatan Dharam College and Prof. Vishvabandhu Shastri of the Vedi Reserch 
Institute are to be congratulated. Principal Shafi has published a critical 
alition of the Malla 'sa' dain of Kamal Uddin 'Abdul-Razzaq, the famous 
traveller and geographer who visited the court of the Nijirvanagar king, 
Deva Raja IL about 1440. A.D., and gave a vivid account of the magnificence 
of the city: Dr. Lakshman Sarup is "engaged in editing the Rgveda with the 
new commentary of Venkatil Mamillil, whirli is marocarliroq in and more 
authentic than the commentary of sayanaecarya who lived in the 14th century 
A.D. Dr. Laksman Sarup's edition is based on the original palm-leaf MS of 
Madhara's commentary and is publishing an exhaustive study of all the 
interpretations of the other commentators on the Rgveda. The work is of the 
first magnitude and has already attracted the attention of scholars in India as 
well as abroad notably in America, where the Oriental Society has resolved 
to give some financial help in the learned editor. The entire work cover six 
volumes, each of 1,000 pages. Two volumes have ready been printed and 
the third is in the press. As Dr. Lakshman Sarup uwing lo lack of funds is 
feeling much handicapped in pushing forward his work I appeal to the 
Government of India, to Indian States and to all admirers of Indian sacred 
literature to help the author in completing his magnum opus 

Dr. Raghuvira is Director of the International Academy of Indian Culture 
has acquired fame both for scholarship and organising eapacity, and his 
edition of Paippoladaaéatnsi anids Shei tharway wedakisoneawerk of very high 
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merit. During the years under review he also sawthrough the press the 
late Dr. W. Caland's erition of the Satapatha Brahmana based on the lanvi 
recension, and worked on a critical edition of the Ramayana. Dr. Raghuvira 
has also established an up-todate press for the printing of old texts, and 
his enterprise in this respect as well as in the introduction of European 
methods of rescarch in India deserve support by all patrons of learning in 
our country. Prof. Vishvabandhu Shastri has published the Vedic Kosa or 
a word-concordance of Vedic literature, which is proving very useful to 
students of this subject. Among other works published by the scholars of 
the Punjab the following are worthy of special notice; d History of Sanskrit 
Literature by Jr. II. R. Aggarval, Nilmata Purana by Mr. R. C. Kak, Nidana 
Sutrus by Dr. K. N. Bhatnagar, Takkis ‘Jus jam al-Algab by Maulawi Abdul 
Quddus and the Indices of the Lisan al-’Arab by Maulawi Abdul Qayyum. 


In the Central Provinces, Prof. V. P. Mirashi has carried out important 
rescarches in the study of the early inscriptions and coins of the Decran, 
and is il result of then the genealogies of the Satavahanas and some local 
dynasties have been scrutinized and fixed on an authoritative basis. Another 
important work published by a scholar of the C. P. is Indian Epistonology by 
Dr. Jwala Prasad of King Edward College. Amraoti. 


In the Presidency of Bombay the work of the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute is known all over the world. The publications issued by it during 
the last two years are: Udyogaparvar (Manabharata text) ediled by Dr. S. 15. De, 
to which reference has already been made, Aranyakaparrun (Mahabharata text), 
edited by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, A History of Dharmresastind by Prvi. P. V. Kane 
(Vol. II), the Jain Catalogus Catalogorum by Prof. H. D. Velankar, the Descriptive 
Cataluglies of Goverment Manuscripts, Vailjakae Scetion (Part I), by Dr. H. D, 
Sharma, kanya section (Part 1), by Dr. P.K. Gode and Jain Section by Mr. II. R. 
Kripadia. Besides these the Sabhaparvon of the Mahabharata text, edited by 
Dr. Franklin Edgerton is ready for printing and the Bhismaparvan of the same 
book, edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, is under preparation. Notwithstanding 
the importance of the work which the Bhandarkar Institute is doing, the 
progress of its activities now is much handicapped by inadequacy of funds, 
and with a view to preserving the reputation of Indian scholarship abroad 
I strongly appeal to all patriots of our country to help liberally this great 
national institution. 

In the field of Vedic Studies some important works have been published 
by the VaidikSamshodhak Mandal and the Decean College Research Institute. 
The former has to its credit a new edition of the Rgveda in which the learned 
editors have 20750 fedilene dedit NPSS rt Rented their work is a 
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distinct improvement upon the previous cditions of Max Muller and other 
scholars. In the work of The Decean College Research Institute the studies 
of Prof. V. M. Apte deserve special mention, particularly his monographs, 
entitled Rgveda Mantras in their Ritul Setting in the Gruyasulras, and Non-Rgveda 
Mantras rubricated in the Gralayana-Grhyasutra: Sources and Interpretation. In 
willbe fair to state at this juncture that the Deacon College Research Institute 
under its able and talented Principal, Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporcvala has turned 
out very substantial work in other branches of Oriental studies as well, and 
the names of Dr. H. D. Saukalia, Dr. H. D. Chaghtai and Dr. C. II. Shaikh 
are worthy of being mentioned for their painstaking researches. 


In this connection I may also mention the names of two professors of 
the Fregusson College, I mean Drs. P.V. Bapat and R.N. Dandekar. Dr. 
Bapat has published A Comparative Study of Vimuttimagga of upalissa and 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, which shows great care dud sounel learning 
in the production of the monograph. Dr. Dandekar has a scientific bent 
of mind and his rescarches, which are mainly devotel to the early gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, arc of great value. He is also to be complimented 
for efficient work in his capacity as Secretary of the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute. Among other Sanskritic studies issued during the last two years 
the following are specially worthy of mention: Visuddhimagga, Part I, edited 
in Deranagari by Dhanimananca Kasumbi; A Critical Study of the Plays of 
Bhasa by Dr. A. Pusalkar, the new edition of Patanjali's Mahubhasya, with the 
commentaries of Nagesa and layyata, which Kiellorn's edition did not 
contain, and Dharmakosa, Vol. II, edited by Laksanarsastri joshi. The last is 
a veritable eneyclopaedia of Hindu Dharmusastra texts. 


In the field of Jain literature the Manikya Chandra Digamhara. 
purana of Puspadanta, while the Raya Chandra Jaina Sastramata purana of 
Puspadanta, while the Raya Chandra Jaina Sastraman Series has issued the 
Paramatmaprakasa of Yogindu, most ably edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhya. The 
former text was originally writen in Malkhed in His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Dominions during 959-65 A.D. and the learned editor has expressed 
a desire to present a complete set to the library of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. 


For the publication of important Persian and Arabic texts the work of the 
Islamic Research Association of Bombay deserves special notice. In 1940, the 
Association published Prof. A. J. Arberry’s edition of ‘Irugi’s Ushshaq-nama 
(the Songs of Lovers), text with English translation; but two other works 
which were to be issued the sauneycar have been held up, the Chronicle of 
Unini owing tothe see alent ha FieserdiribynipyofeBsoe 9o Wm reoliouth, and 
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the Kitabu'l-Kashi of Say yidena Ja'far b. Mansuri l-Yaman, which was being 
edited by Dr. R. Strothmann, on account of the outbreak of the War. During 
the cur lent year the Association has made considerable progress in the pre 
paration of the Rise of the Falimids by Dr. W. Ivanow and the Risu-latu’l-I’ 
liqadat of Ibu-Babawayhi by Mr. A.A. Fyzee, the talented Secretary of the 
Association. The greatest project of the Association is however, an Index to 
the Qur'an, the compilation of which has been undertaken by Proicssor A. 
Jeffery of the University of Columbia. 


As regards the study of Iranian subjects it may be pointed out 101 the 
information of the institutions concerned that according to con petent 
authorities the works publislied in recent years do not show the high 
standard which was attained in the previous books compiled by Indian 
scholars. It should however be observed that the work done by Dr. Irach J. S. 
Taraporevala and several other scholars shows sound methods of research, 
and their guidance and advice should be taken advantage of by institutions 
publishing works on this important branch of Oriental studies. 


Passing on to the Presidency of Madras I would first speak of the Adyar 
Library Sanskrit publications. Among them the Bhuvil-sam-kranti-sutra with 
Nagarjuna's Bhara-samliranti-sastra and the commentary of Maitreyanatha 
is of outstanding merit. It has been ediled by Prof. N. Aiyyaswami Sastri. 
The Adyar Library has also published several important texts with useful 
cominentaries relating to thic Gita and Upanishads. Among the Madras 
University publications I specially mention the Unadi-surus and Bhoja's 
Sarasvati-Kanthabharane, both grammatical works, most ably edited by Dr. T. 
R. Chintacami; the Sloka-yurttika-2:yaklAyja (on Kumarila) of Bhatta Umbeka, 
ited by Prof. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, and the Prakaiartha- Vivaranam by Dr. C. 
Kunhan. I woull also say a word regarding the New Catalogus Catalogorum of 
MSS., a work on which the University of Madras has been engaged for the 
last five years, and the publication of which is eagerly awaited by scholars; 
for since Aufrecht's work published more than half a century ago thousands 
of new MSS have come to light, particularly by the various missions to Tibet 
and by Sir Aurel Stein's expeditions to Chinese Turkistan. 


The Islamie Series of the University of Madras has published some 
useful works, among which may be mentioned Dr. S. M. H. Nainar's English 
Translation of the Tuzuk-i-Walajahi issued in 1940. Two other works, now 
passing through the press, are also worthy of notice. They are the Futultu's- 
Salatin of ‘Isami br Mr. Saved Usha and the Diwan-i-Ibn Sanau'l-Mulk by Dr 


Abdul Haq, Principal, Government Muhammadan College, Madras. 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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The Governments of Travancore. Mysore and Baroda have special series 
for the publication of Sanskrit texts. and during the period under review some 
valuable works have been issued by them. Of thesc The Sukti-muktreali of 
Jahlana, edited by Prof. E. Krishnamacharya and published by the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, deserves special mention. It is an old Sanskrit Anthology. 


Coming over to Hyderabad I consider it my duty to state that the illustrious 
rules of the Asaf Jali dinasty, particularly our present benign Sovereign, have 
extended their patronage and warm support to in fostering and development 
of Oriental studies in a most catholic spirit, irrespective of the various schools 
of religious thought under en those studies are being pursued. To elucidate 
this statement I may mention the names of a few institutions which have 
been offered subsidies or recurring grants in comparatively recent times by 
the Government of Hyerabad, through the genuine and personal interest of 
our gracious Ruler-Nawab Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, khallad mulkohu 
wa saltanatahu! They are the Bhandarkar Rescarch 


Institute, Aurohindo Ashram, the Andhra University, Shantiniketan and 
the Benares University. As regards the help of His Exalted Highness to the 
All-India Oriental Conference I may state that his is the only Government 
which has contributed regularly to the running expenses of the sessions of 
the Conference since its inception in 1918 while the contributions made by 
the Provincial Governments and other Indian States in this connection have 
been temporary being related to particular sessions, 


The love of learning and a generous policy have led to the establishment 
of several institutions in Hyderabad itself and among those the work of Da 
iratu'l-Ma'arif has been praised in no unistinted terma by Orientalists all 
over the world, particularly in Europe. The Da'ira was started by the late 
Nawab Imail-ul-mulk, Syed Husain Bilgrami, to publish rare Arabic texts, 
bearing on important literary and scientific subjects, which were scattered 
in the various libraries of the world and access to which was not easy to 
the ordinary student. The Da'ira since its establishment has edited and 
issued 105 old texts, comprising 205 volumes, on a variety of subjects. The 
works of outstanding merit published during the period under review are: 
Al-Muntazan fi-Tarikhil' Umam of Ibn-i-Jauzi, Part. VII, edited from a MS 
of Istanbul Library, Tarikh-i-Kabir of Imam A'zam, edited from the MSS of 
Hyderahad and Istanbul Libraries and the Krtabu'l-Af'al of Abu'l-Qasim 
'Ali b. Ja'far of Sicily, edited from the MSS, of Mulla Murad and Ranpur 
Library. 

Among other important works published, or Vnd for publication in 
Hyderabad under the patronage OF Government T Ouid mention Aqa 
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Muhammad Ali's Farhang-i-Nizam. Maulana Mahmud-ul-Hasan's Mu’ jam- 
al-Musannifin and Maulana Abdul Haq's Lughat-i-Urdiu. The Farhang-i-Nizam 
is the most comprehensive and up-to late lexicon of the Persian language, 
and among works of its kind it has the same position and authority as tic 
larger edition of the Oxford Dictionary. It may be interesting to note that 
another lexicon of rho Persian Language, which was extant up to quite 
recently, was also compile under the authority of a Deccan king, but some 
four hundred year ago. I mean the Burhan-i-Qati of Burhanu'd-Din b. 
Muhammad Husain Tabrizi, dedicated to ‘Abdulla Qutb Shah in 1653.A.D. 
The Mu’ jam-al-musannifin is a biographical dictionary of authors on the 
model of Brockelmann's well-known work, but on a much larger scale than 
the latter, so much so that the authors mentioned in the Mu' jam under 
the name Ahmad exceed two thousand in number. Four volumes of this 
work have already been issued but the material collected may cover twenty 
to twenty-five more volumes. The Lughat-i-Urdu is also a colossal work, 
and almost half of its compilation has been completed and an adequate 
sum sanctioned by H.E.H. the Nizam's Go vernment to print it under the 
auspices of the Osmania University. I should also speak of the activities of 
the Persian MSS. Society of Hyderabad, which through the munificence of 
Government came into existence some ten years ago, and has published 
some useful Persian historical texts since its establishment. The last work 
issued by the Society was the Chach Name of 'Ali b. Hamid, critically edited 
by Dr. Umar b. Muhammad Da'ud Pota. Another work of the Society, now 
ready b. Muhammad Da'ud Pota. Another work of the Society, now ready 
edited by Dr. C. H. Shaikh of the Deccan College, Poona. 


I should also mention that the Osmania University in its Post-Graduate 
Department is encouraging research in Oriental studies, and as a nucleus to 
alibrary of Sanskrit and Early Dravidian MSS. has acquired a large collection 
of palm-leaf writings, a majority of which are rarc. Among the staff of the 
University some professors have carried out valuable research in their 
respective subjects; namely, Dr. Khalifa Abdul Hakin on the philosophical 
aspect of Maulana Jalalu'd Din Rumi's poetry, Dr, Wali Uddin on Mysticism, 
Dr. Mr. Hamid Ullah on Islamic Law, Professor Haroon Khan Sherwani on 
the Deccan History of the Islamic period and Prof. Subba Rao on Telugu 
poetry. I may remark here, parenthetically, that Professor Subba Rao himself 
is a poet of high rank. Professor Sherwani's latest researches have just been 
published in the form of an attractive monograph, entitled Mahmud. Gauan, 
the Great Bahmani Wazir. In this connection I must also mention the name 


of Professor Haaymanti Raa Maths dicam. follegg 012856 studies of the 
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Vaishnavaite movement of Madhvacharya in the Deccan, from the 14th 
to the 19th century, forms an interesting chapter of the religions history of 
India during the Muslim rule. 


In this running commentary, I have not reviewed archaeological studies 
as vet, because I desired to take them up last, on account of their being my 
special line. Among the books of outslandmerit published on this subject 
mention may be made of the Monuments of sanchi, by Sir John Marshall and 
Professor A. Foueher, the Excavalion at Harappa by Mr. M.S. Wats, Biruni's 
Picture of the World by A. Zaki Validli Toga, and tie Exearations in Suat and 
Explorations Us Territories of Afghanistan by. Drs. E. Barger and Polip Wright. 
I should also mention in this connection, Dr. B. C. Law's Kasumbi in Ancient 
Literature and Prof. Nilkanta Shastri's Sri Vijaya, both of which are very 
interesting studies. 


The activities of the Archaeological Department of the Government 
of India have suffered considerably by the adverse report of Sir Leonard 
Woolley on the one hand, and the financial stringency re from the war 
conditions on the other. The system of work pursued his the Department, 
however, requires some reorientation, and I made certain suggestions 
in this connection in my Presidential Address before the Archaeological 
Section of the Indian History Congress in 1940. I repeat those suggestions 
for the attention of Government and all concerned, with a view to placing 
the constitution of the Department on a scientific basis and thus raising the 
standard of archaeological research in India. First of all there should be a 
clear division in the recruitment and training of officers for Conservation, 
Excavation and Exploration work. Officers for Conservation should be 
recruited from Engineering Colleges or Schools of Architecture, and trained 
for a fixed period, extending from one to two years in the special methods 
of conservation of Archaeological monuments. After their training they 
should he posted permanently to a circle, or to a province, in strict regard 
to their special qualifications and individual aptitudes, and should not be 
transferred from that circle or province, for the study of the Archaeology of 
a particular area means a life's study, and higher results cannot be achieved 
his officers who are transferred from province to province after intervals of a 
few year. Similarly the officers fur Exploration and Excavation work should 
lie recruited from among those graduates who have already qualified in 
Archaeology as a part of their History course for their degree examinations. 
The officers thus selected may in the first instance be attached to Museums in 
order to make themselves familiar with Indian antiqnities and also to learn 
they methods o€theinpikesenvaitionsclassifisatiiyraneechibition. Afterwards 
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they may be attached to experts who are exploring or conducting excavation 
operations at important sites, in order to learn the scientific methods of 
field-work. Further, Epigraphy should be entrusted to Universities and 
the practice of training an Archaelogical officer both for Epigraphy and 
Conservation simultaneously should be abolished. Again in view of the 
growing national consciousness among the students of the country it is 
desirable that there should be a liaison between the Universities and the 
Arehaeological Department, and the staff anal students of Archaeology and 
Ancient History departments may be invited to watch and, if practicable, to 
partake according to their capacity in the excavation operations. 


To work out the detail of the above reforms I had recommended 
the appointment of a committec, the personnel of which and other 
matters connected with it, ale mentioned in my Address referred to 
above. 


In spite of obvious handicaps, as explained above, the Archeolo- 
gical Department of the Government of India under the able direction of Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, has carried out excavations at two sites and achievved 
important results. One of these sites was discovered in the remodelling 
of the Kashi Railway Station, and although in the beginning the Railway 
contractors who were in charge of the work wrought considerable havoc 
in destroying the structures found buried under the card, and disposing 
of many of the antiquities, the Director General of Archaeology ultimately 
remained those antiquities and had them preserved and exhibited in the 
local Museum. He also arranged with the Railway authorities to have the 
site systematically excavated later under his direction. As a result of that 
the third or fourth stratum of the site has been exposed and in large number 
of buildings and antiquities discovered, which apparently belong to the 
centuries on either side of the Christian era. The other site where excavations 
have been conducted by the Department is Ramnagar, a town mentioned in 
the Mahabharala and also in the diary of the Chinese pilgrim, Huen Tsang. 
The site was originally discovered and identified with Ramnagar by the late 
GeneralSir Alexander Cunningham, but excavations in a systematic manner 
were carried out last year, and have been taken this year again, and several 
strata exposed. The buildings of the upper strala belong to the 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D. while those of the lower to the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. 


The greatest achievement of the years under review is however the 
successful conservation of the Elephanta sculptures and the Gol Gunbad 
at Bijapun. Both these monuments are of the utmost importance occupying 
as they do a SfghifirkriterpBalitioPentk?t Hebe Rope GP' Hie" Sculpture and 
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Architecture us the world. In congratulating the Government of India and 
the Archaeological Department on the accomplishment of this great task 
I would draw their atteution to the preservation of two more monuments 
which are important landmarks in the history of Indian architecture and 
which through ncglect are deteriorating fast. One of them is a portion of 
the city-wall of Pataliputra built of wood, described by Megasthenes and 
exposed to view several times, lastly by Mr. J. A. Page in the course of his 
excavations in 1926-27. Below the wall Mr. Page also discovered a wooden 
pavement in which the arrangement of the planks showed considerable 
mechanical skill. The site is new under but as the area is not largo the water 
may easily be taken out with the help of an electric pump in the summer 
months and afterwards the remains thoroughly conserved; the floor and the 
sidewalls could be protected by cement-concrete. It is a pity that we measures 
were not adopted at the time of the excavation, but as sal wood, of which 
the city-wall and the other remains there are reported to have been built, 
does not deteriorate quickly, there may be still time to save these unique 
specimens of ancient Indian architecture. 


Another monument which requires immediate attention for its safety is 
the chaitya care at kondane, some 5 miles from the Karjat Railway Station 
on the G.I.P. The chailya has it magnificent facade and although many of 
its pillars have decayed, the moment can easily be repaired and a great deal 
of its pristine beauty restored. The chailya as well as vihara attached to it are 
in a rapid state of decay owing to the percolation of rain water and lack of 
adequate drainage. During my visit to these monuments in the beginning 
of last month I was fortunate to discover an inscription also on the front 
of the vihara which I have brought to the notice of the Superintendent of 
the Archaeological Survey, Western Circle. Fergusson and Burgess could 
not trace any writing on these monuments; hence they were diffident to 
pronounce which of the three chucilyas-at Bhaja,Bedsa and kondane, is the 
earliest. The discovery of this inscription may perhaps help to solve the 
problem, but from the styles of architecture and sculpture they all appear 
to belong to the same period, about two centuries be fore the Christian era. 
I would appeal to the Government of India to take early steps to save from 
further ruin the cave-shrines of Kondane which are the finest monuments 
of their kind in India. I would also request the Government of Bombay 
to construct a road for access to these temples. Archaeology is a central 
subject, but the monuments are situated in the Presidency of Bombay and 
is on their being properly preserved and made easily accessible, they kindle 


feelings of national pride on foster dex facthebeauBfulthe people of the 
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Bombay Presidency will be the first to develop such feelings. Along with 
the conservation of monuments it is absolutely necessary that access to 
the should be made easy otherwise their utility for educational purposes 
becomes practically nil. In this connection I would draw the attention of the 
Government of Bombay to the construction of a road to Bedsa caves also, 
where a sculpture representing two horse-riders, for the vividness of joyous 
expression and grace of finish, is unique among the Buddhist sculptures of 
India. It may rank high among the sculptures of the world, for the vigour 
combined with beauty which we notice in early Greek sculpture is amply 
represented in the bedsa ‘horse-riders.’ The happy couple, riding on separate 
horses, have very refined features: the male figure has stretched his hand 
in an amorous mood towards his beautiful partner, which feeling is fully 
reciprecated in the almost quivering nostrils, up-raised cars and mane, and 
glistening eyes of his horse. Fergusson has published a photograph of it, 
but it does not do justice to the beauty of the sculpture, buiug been taken 
from the ground-level. The sculpture is carved as the capital of a pillar 
and to secure a faithful photograph of it a scaffolding should be specially 
erected, which will not be a difficult task. Bedsa is only 6 miles from the 
28th mile-stone of the Poona-Bombay road and as there is a village just at 
the foot of the hill and several others in the vicinity, the proposal of the 
construction of a road may be considered for other reasons as well such as 
agricultural development, or rural uplift, or the expansion of literacy and 
primary education. Incidentally I may also observe that Archaeology is not 
flourishing as a Central Government subject and it may perhaps attract 
greater attention if it is transferred to Provincial Governments. 


The Archaeological Departments of Jaipur, Gwalior, Baroda, My sore 
and Travancore States have donc good work during the last two years 
and published useful reports. The excavations carried out by the Jaipur 
and Mysore States are specially commendable, the results having a close 
bearing on our own work at Maski and Kondapur. At the latter place the 
Archaeological Department of Hyderabad has discovered a town of the 
Andhra period (cir. 200 B.C. to 200 A.D.), situated on the bank of a stream 
the waters of which in comparatively recent times have been dammed for 
a reservoir to irrigate the country. The antiquities discovered there have a 
large variety, comprising seals, coins, terra-cotta figures, ornaments, jewels 
and pottery: the last both omestic and religious use. The tcrra-colta figures 
represent Buddhist deities, but their chief value lies in their perfect modelling 
and Expression, indicating art of a high order. The features of these figurines 


resemble very reughiha.fgatutesofahaqunesentg ayinhehitants of the Deccan; 
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and they like the figures represented in the frestants, show that the art 
was indigenous underwent no influence of the North. It is only after the 
3rd century, the time of the of the Andhra power in the Deccan, that we 
find North-Indian people represented in the fescoes of Ajanta. According 
to our researches the Deccan defied the political and artistic superiority of 
the North until the 3rd century A.D., although Buddhist religious missions 
penotrates the Deccan as early as the 3rd century B.C. But the success of 
these in missions may be due to the racial affinities of the people of the 
Deccan, who had a strong admixture of (Seythians) in them, to the founder 
of the Buddhist faith, Sakya Mumi, who according to Panini was the Sage 
of the Sakas. I may not go further in this matter for such problems are not 
to be discussed in a presidential address. 


Animportant scheme just sanctioned by H. E. H the Nizani's Government 
is a comprehensive survey of the prehistoric antiquities of the Dominions. 
Such relies are found in great abundance in Hyderabant State, and the 
Archaeological Department of H.E.H.'s Government has devoted special 
attention to their study recently. As the North-western part of the Mysore 
State and several districts of the Madras Presidency bordering on the Nizam's 
Dominions possess prehistoric archaeological antiquities of an identical 
character, it is hoped that with the co-operation of the Archaeological 
Departments of these two Governments it will be possible to arrive at definite 
conclusions regarding the religious ideas, the industries and the racial 
characteristics of the inhabitants of this country in the millenia preceding 
the Christian era. The views obtaining on this subject at present are hazy 
and unscientific in the extreme. 


Another important project sanctioned by H.E.H. the Nizam's Government 
is the publication of an authentic and up-to-date History of the Monuments 
of India. The need for such a publication is apparent, for Fergusson and 
Burgess' work, which was compiled seventy years ago, has become out of 
date in the light of the extensive researches carrieried out since the time 
of these two pioneers. His Exalted Highness' Government has entrusted 
the compilation of the work to me and Sir John Marshall and I am glad to 
report that Vol. I of this work dealing with the monuments from the earliest 
times to the 3rd century A.D., is now ready for the press. The publication 
of Vol. III of Ajanta and the Monograph on Bidar, lias been withheld owing 
to the War, although plates and half of the texts of these works have been 
printed by the Oxford University Press. We have however been able to issue 
a comprehensive monograph on the Teluyu Inscriplions of the Dominions, 
edited by Dr. PcGnnkivasachanjiin thekieginningoafithisiyean. 
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India is a vast country and the scope of the work of our Couterence is 
also vast, and it has therefore been my desire, ever since taking over charge 
of my office as President of the Conference, to find a ways and means by 
which the objects of this great organization be better fulfilled. The biennial 
sessions of the Conference are indeed of great value in stimulating research, in 
establishing personal contacts and in the discussion of outstanding problems, 
but to take stock of activities of the research students in the different parts 
of India, hofford facilities to them in the shape of expert advice, loan of 
original MSS. or their photostat copics, or monctary help, is practically 
impossible under the present organisation of the Conference. But such aims 
could easily be realized if the Conference had a permanent office with a 
small but competent staff and a well-cquipped library. The Conference has 
a previous scheme of establishing an Indian Aeademy on the lines of the 
British Academy, the preliminaries of which are more or less settled and if the 
permanent office of the Conference was stablished at a central place, it would 
be possible to arrange for the institution of the proposed Indian Academy 
as well. But the establishment of a permanent office requires money, which 
it is proposed to secure in the form of endowments or foundations for the 
superior staff, and a permanent fund- from the interest of which the salaries 
of the subordinate officials such as clerks, accountants, etc., may be paid. A 
Government University, whose name I shall be able to announce shortly, has 
kindly promised to offer accomodation to the permanent staff and library of 
the Conference free. Several Provincial Governments and Indian States, as 
well as some public-spirited persons, who were approached for help, have 
shown their appreciation of the scheme and donated suns to the Permanent 
Fund of the Conference with a view to carrying out the project as early as 
practicable. 


The name names of the principal donors are as follows:- 
. Sir Dorab, Tata Trust. 

. Nawab Salar Jang Bahadur. 

. Raja Panna Lal Saheb. 

. Seth Sukhdeo Prashad. 

. Seth G. Raghunath Mull. 

. Mr. Ghansham Das Birla. 

7. Mr. Ambalal Sarabai. 

8. Seth Lalbhai Dulphatbhai.' 
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I should also express my gratitude to those persons who, purely in 
the interest of advancement of learning, have helped me in making the 
Government of India, Provincial Governments and some philan thropists 
of our motherland interested in the scheme. Their names are: 


The Hon'ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, K, C.B., K.C.S.T., 
Vice-Chancellor of The Delhi University. 
The Rr. Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari, P.C., D.C.L. (Oxon.) 
Member for Information, Government of India. 
The Hon'ble Mr. C. H. Gidney, C.S.I., C.LE., 
Resident in Hyderabad, 
The Honeble Mr. Justice N. G. A. Edgley, I.C.S., 
Puisnr. Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 
Shrimatu Sarojini Naidu, and Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 


The response for the support of the scheme although very warm in spirit, 
has not been equally generous in the shape of financial help, for the apparent 
reason that war requirements have now the first claim on Government as 
well as private resources. We are thankful to the British Government for 
the peace and safety which we enjoy to-day, and in the case of war also, the 
flames of which are spreading fast, and now seen clearly on the horizon of 
our country, both in the East and West, their help in men and materials will 
enable us to defend our country against the ruthless forcess of enemies who 
for the sake of self-aggrandizement are bent on destroying culture and all 
that is dear to the human soul. I should also say that during my two visits to 
Germany during Hitler's regime I did not find any freedom of speech such 
as we enjoy in India, and the cruel manner in which some of the eminent 
Professors of Universities, Directors of Museums and other literati have 
been treated can hardly be believed by a cultured person. The position is so 
critical now that we should not remain indifferent to the issues involved by 
the War, but put together all our resources, financial, industrial, economic 
and military, in a combined effort to fight our foes whose vicious aims may 
be compared to the evil genius of Mara in his vain endeavour to trample 
down the Truth. 

Before concluding this address I would request Nawab Sir Munammed 
Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, as President of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Executive Council, kindly to convey the grateful thanks of the 
Conference to His Exalted Highness for the gracious message of good-will 
and encouragemeptkwhieh Wahaes.heerupleasegltesend.us for the success 
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of this Session. I should also thank you Sir, as well as Nawab Mahdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur, the President of the Reception Committee, for the very warm 
and cordial welcome which you have accorded us through your brilliant 
addresses, I have further to express the gratitude of the Conference to Qazi 
Muhammad Husain Sahib, the able and talented Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Osmania University, for his unfailing courtesy, judicious advice and ready 
help in all matters relating to the success of this Session. 
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मूकं करोति वाचालं पङ्गुं ere गिरिम्‌। 
यत्कृपा तमहं वन्दे परमानन्दमीश्वरम्‌।। 

The Hon'ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh, the Pro-Chancellor 
of the Benares Hindu University; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Soul 
and Presiding Deity of this august Seat of Learning; Maharajakumara Sir 
Vijayaji ; Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee; Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen! -I am 
fully aware that the honour you have done me in electing me the General 
President of the All-India Oriental Conference for this its Twelfth Session, 
which formally begins to-day in this sacred City of Shree Visvanatha, is one 
of the highest that the fraternity of scholars can confer upon a brother worker 
in the field ; and yet, just for that very reason, knowing my own limitations, 
I had expressed my reluctance to accept this honour as emphatically and 
unmistakably as it was possible for me to do. But having lost the opportunity 
of showing the "first mark of wisdom" (prathamam buddhilaksanam) by firmly 
refusing to be overpersuaded by the importunities of a friend and a colleague, 
I had at least to show the "second mark of wisdom" by seeing to the end, as 
best as I could, what had fallen to my lot, as doing otherwise would have 
been showing scant courtesy to the memory of the person who had proposed 
my name and, overruling all my objections, had practically compelled me 
to accept this office: I mean, the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

2. “The late Dr. Sukthankar!"-The words sound so strange and almost 
unbelievable. Dr. Sukthankar was several years my junior, and it was a 
legitimate expectation that he would be blessed with life long enough to 


complete the critical edition of. the Mababharata. Butour fond hopes in 
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this matter have been ruthlessly dashed to pieces, and it has now fallen 
to the lot of his surviving colleagues to gather together into their hands 
the scattered and tangled threads of the work where it has been left, and 
advance further along the path laid out by him, as long as light and energy 
would be vouchsafed to them. Dr. Sukthankar's soul-I somehow seem to 
feel its presence here about us-would be pleased by nothing better than 
the completion of the Critical Edition of the Maha bharata to which he 
dedicated every single moment of the last 17 years of his life. It is a great 
national undertaking of Indian scholarship which has received unanimous 
and unstinted approbation from scholars in and outside India. The honour 
and prestige of Indian scholarship, as well as of the munificent Patrons 
of Learning of which this land of Bharatavarsa, has always had a notable 
supply, is involved in seeing this great undertaking completed according 
to the original plan. 


3. But it is not Dr. Sukthankar alone whom we have to mourn. Since 
we met last at Hyderabad two years ago, the hand of Death has been 
particularly heavy in summoning from amongst us an unusually large 
number of eminent Orientalists, in India and abroad. In due course there 
will be passed resolutions of condolence : there is a record number of over 
twenty of them ; and yet they may not represent the totality of our loss, as 
we have no adequate information about the Orientalists in the belligerent 
countries of Europe. With your leave, I shall refer to some of these losses, not 
only because they are irreparably great, but because the lives that have been 
snatched away from us during these two years have a great and heartening 
lesson for us to teach. 


4. And first let me refer to Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, who, after the 
death of her husband, the Founder of the "Pali Text Society", in a spirit of 
almost religious devotion, dedicated all her energy to the completing of 
the task left incomplete by her husband : and she nearly did so, with just 
six or eight volumes with which to complete the first editions of the entire 
Pali Canon. But the War has brought on a great disaster. Just four months 
before her death she wrote: 


"A misainied bomb burnt out all our stocks, and the Pali Text Society is 
now left more or less ruined, in solvent." "It is not likely", she continues, 
"| shall be here to write Finis to our work. Will India help and make 
the safe and fit issue of at least some of these remaining six volumes 
its primary care ? Will it send us, wounded and strangled, a message 


of help ?" 
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I wish we could send to those into whose hands the affairs of the Society 
have now passed such a message of appreciation, of sympathy, and of 
assurance. 

5. While the Rhys Davids, husband and wife, specialised in Pali or 
Hinayana Buddhism, the Russian scholar Th. Stcherbatsky specialised in 
Sanskrit or Mahayana Buddhism, editing and translating several original 
Buddhist texts from the Tibetan and the Chinese. In his work entitled "The 
Conception of Buddhist Nirvana" to which he has appended an English 
translation of the principal parts of those works of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, 
which are the foundation stone of Mahayana, we read as under: 

"In the reading of proof I have been assisted by my aged mother, and 

we both are alone responsible for all the imperfections of English style 

that may be found in this book." 

This was written in 1927 by an author whose mother must have then been 
about 50 or 60. What an amiable picture of devoted labour in a common cause 
by the mother and the son does it summon up before us! It may not be given 
to all of us to complete our undertakings ; for, has not the Poet said ?- 


न हि प्रतक्षिते मृत्युः कृतमस्य न वा कृतम्‌। 
[Death tarries not to find out whether the man's work is completed, or 
remains still incomplete.] 
But the earnestness of the endeavour it is that should count. 


6. I had not the privilege of knowing Mrs. Rhys Davids or Dr. Stcherbatsky 
except through correspondence and books; but I came into much personal 
contact with Dr. Lüders, who, with Frau Lüders, came to Poona in December 
1927, and whom I had the honour to take to the Buddhist caves at Karla and 
Bhaja. Dr. Luders, as some of you might know, could see only with one eye, 
and we know the familiar gibe between the one-eyed and the two-eyed : 


"With your one eye you can see only half as much as myself." 


"No, surely. With my one eye Iam able to see two eyes in your forehead; 
while with your two eyes you can see only one in mine. So your eye sees 
only a fourth as much as mine!" 

Luders’ epigraphic work has certainly justified the one-eyed man! 
The wonderful way in which, with the help of the few broken fragments 
discovered in the Turfan expedition, Luders was able to recover parts of 
a Buddhistic Play and some fragments of the Buddhist Canon in Sanskrit, 
will remain for ages as a monument of patience and of imaginative insight. 


Though Luders'enain werk Manabe demain oharchagghosy he has also 
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opened out new vistas by his searching studies on the Epic and the Puranas, हि 
and he was one of the Board of Referees for our Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata. 


7. After Luders I ought to mention the name of Sir Aurel Stein who, in 
patiently following up the caravan routes through the deserts of central Asia 
right up to the great Wall of China exhibited a love and zeal for the search of 
Truth no less sincere and painstaking than that of the great Buddhist Pilgrims, 
whom he also resembles in having left behind-in the shape of those more 
than a dozen fat tomes -Records of Travel and Discovery for generations 
of students to study and ponder over.-And just as the Address was ready 
comes the sad news that the great Italian savant, Professor Formichi and 
the great Dutch savant, Dr. Vogel, have passed away! 


8. I turn now to mention an Indian scholar whose name few beyond his 
own City and Province probably know, but who was an embodiment of the 
best qualities of the old-world Pandit that it was my good fortune to come 
across : Imean Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar of 
Poona. Ever since the age of 8 or 10 when he joined a Sanskrit Pathasala, he 
started doing just the one thing that he kept on doing all his life : perfecting 
his knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar. This he did by training pupils and 
writing books : particularly lucid commentaries on difficult and technical 
works without that display of learning, which is almost the besetting sin of 
modern works in that line. The Shastri's published works cover 5,500 pages 
in Sanskrit and 2,500 pages in Marathi. His one great ambition in life was to 
bring out an annotated translation (in Marathi) of the Vyakaranamahabhasya; 
and, fortunately, at the ripe age of 80, he was able to hand over a complete 
press-copy of it, which is now in course of publication. 


9. This makes me speak of another great Malamahopa dhyaya from Madras, 
whom we lost only three or four months ago : I mean Mahamahopadhayaya 
Kuppuswami Shastri. I met him first in 1919, in Poona, on the occasion of 
the first Oriental Conference, and I remember still a conversation that we- 
Ganganath Jha, Kuppuswami Shastri and myself-then had as to the means 
and methods for the advance of Oriental research in India.-We passed a 
resolution of condolence for Ganganath Jha in our last session at Hyderabad, 
and we will be passing one for Kuppuswami here at Benares. But the work 
of both these eminent savants deserves to be carried on and perpetuated. I 
was accordingly particularly gratified to know that at Allahabad a Research 
Institute bearing the name of Sir Ganganath Jha has been just ushered into 
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existence, to which the splendid private library of Sir Dr. Ganganath has 
been bequeathed, and which has already started with a research journal of its 
own. In his younger days, when collaborating with Dr. Thibaut in bringing 
out “The Indian Thought", Dr. Jha had made the pious resolution to translate 
into English all the leading works of the six Daréanas : and he has more than 
fulfilled that pledge. Professor Kuppuswami Shastri had latterly taken up the 
work of revising the Catalogus Catalogorum, which is a great undertaking 
that is yet to be accomplished, I am sure that South India will not lay behind 
the North, but will, in due course, devise ways and means for continuing 
and perpetuating the work of Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Shastri, 
by establishing another Research Institute before very long. 


10. In throwing out this suggestion I do not by any manner of means 
wish to imply that we have not already got a sufficient number of research 
organs and research organisations through out India. The last twenty 
five years have witnessed a splendid awakening in that respect. In proof 
I may be allowed to mention that about a year ago the B. (). R. Institute 
brought out a bibliographical compilation to record the progress of Indic 
Studies during the last quarter of a century; and there, in practically all the 
branches of studies, the work done by Indian authors is seen to figure at 
least just as prominently as the work of non-Indians. When 25 years ago 
a Commemorative Volume was presented to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on his 
completing the 50th year, there were hardly three or four Volumes of that 
kind meant to honour Indian scholars of eminence. Now, these Volumes are 
so many in number that no library is likely to own them all. Similarly, when 
the first session of the Oriental Conference met at Poona in 1919, the only 
bodies of an All-India status that were then in existence, so far as I know, 
were. The Indian Mathematics Conference founded in 1907, The Numismatic 
Society of India, founded in 1910, The Indian Science Congress Association 
founded in 1913, The Indian Economic Association and Conference founded 
in 1916,not to mention The Indian Historical Records Commission, which 
was a purely Government organisation working since 1899 and reorganised 
in 1919 so as to secure more non-official cooperation. Now we have quite 
a large number of such associations: The Indian Philosophical Congress 
(1924), The Linguistic Society of India (1928), The Indian History Congress 
(1935), The Indian Political Conference (1938), Bharatiya Iti hasa Parisad 
(1939), and, may be, one or two others that I have failed to notice, besides 
the Sahitya Parisads of the Modern Indian Languages like Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Hindi, etc. which, although functioning much earlier and doing 


very valuable werk KARRIL ONUN aM Wie mex eupaesiqxer as being rather 
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of a Provincial nature. Most of these Societies meet annually or biennially, 
and publish reports embodying considerable valuable material for research. 
Except perhaps the Science Congress, none of the Bodies mentioned above 
has a wider topical range than the All-India Oriental Conference. Suggestions 
have often been made that the Oriental Conference should prune off some of 
its "Sections", which are already being looked after by special organisations. 
I do not believe that we would be well-advised in doing so. We do want a 
Body that would view the entire field of Orientalia as a unity, and devise 
ways and means for an all-round progress. Hence, from the very first, we 
have given to the Iranian and Semitic Languages and Culture a status equal 
to that of the Sanskritic Languages and Culture, and I would myself be 
prepared to go further and start a new Section of Dravidian Languages 
and Culture as a permanent feature of the Oriental Conference, provided a 
number of enthusiasts in that subject undertake to see that the Section will 
not die of inanition. We seem to have such enthusiasts for the Iranian Section, 
which, whatever the venu of the Conference, is always well represented in 
papers and members. 


11. Research material of the most valuable kind lies scattered in all 
these Journals, Annals and Quarterlies ; Conference and Congress Reports ; 
Commemoration and other Special Volumes ; University Publications and 
Memoirs; and special Series organised by Societies and Institutions. There 
is thus no dearth of research workers ; and almost all the Universities of 
India are, in their higher courses, fostering research by granting research 
degrees. To confess the truth, there is quite a plethora of men and material 
280 that latterly it has become very difficult to keep pace with them all; and 
schemes for collating and consolidating their results, have been occupying 
our thoughts all along. In fact, the General President of the Hyderabad 
Session of our Conference, as you might remember, gave a definite lead in 
the matter and inaugurated a scheme, which is expected to produce results 
in the fulness of time. 


12. My complaint, however, still is that what has been achieved so far, 
and is likely to be achieved at the present rate of progress and the present 
methods of work is small as compared with what we have still to accomplish 
in almost every branch of study. Thus, to take Sanskrit Language and Litera 
ture, the three-quarters-of-a-century old Petersburg Lexicon of Bóhtlingk- 
Roth is still our only unfailing guide in tracing up the historical use of 
any word in Literature, Vedic and Post-Vedic. The best drama of our own 
"Shakespeare"-the Abhijhana Sakuntala of Kalidasa-despite the labours 
of Pischel, Foulkes, K?atatpkak aita s&oagppipeliersiti Hanemaanmstito be "critically": 
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edited. The Upanisads, the lavish praise of which by Schopenhauer we 
are so fond of repeating, we are still content to read and study in editions 
which are full of misprints and mistakes. The Bhagavad-gita, which the 
Hindus like to call their "Bible", still lacks a really scientific Word-Index, 
despite the two or three inadequte works that claim to be so ; and while 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata-the two national Epics of India-are 
on the way of being properly and critically edited, what shall we say about 
our Puranas? Then for our Histories of Sanskrit Literature we have still 
to look up to our Webers and Max Müllers, our Macdonells and Keiths, 
and the translations and adaptations of these, with the German treatise of 
Winternitz for our ultima ratio-our supreme court of appeal : surely, not a 
very satisfactory state of things. Lastly, as to the Rgveda-the source and 
fountainhead of Sanskrit scholar ship-our Professors are still complacently 
engaged in the task of dishing out to their pupils half-digested crumbs 
from some German workshop, and are eagerly looking forward to the day 
when Geldner's German Translation for the Harvard Oriental Series, which 
is lying completely printed in a press at Gottingen, will be made available 
after the present War. 


13. Things are not much different if we turn to the sacred and secular 
literatures of Buddhism and Jainism. The Pali TextSociety and the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica have no doubt done pioneering work for Buddhism ; but they 
were only first editions, now no longer available. For the needs of Indian 
scholarship there has to be a complete edition of the Canon in Devanagari 
characters, including a comprehensive dictionary. For the Jain Canon the 
case is still more unsatisfactory. 


14. In the Department of History, it is no doubt a sign of the times that 
Indian scholars are now waking up to their responsibility. Two or three 
comprehensive schemes for the exhaustive treatment of the material in 
several volumes are afoot, including the latest from Aligarh, although I 
myself do not yet see the need of having several schemes simultaneously set 
afoot. A proper understanding of the past currents in History must always 
serve as the basis for the task of shaping and moulding the thoughts and 
movements that are to consti tute the History of to-day and to-morrow. But 
the word of caution has to be uttered that we must always try to understand 
and interpret me: and events of the earlier age in the light of their own 
environment and outlook, and not attempt a réchauffé in the light of the 
ideas and ideals of to-day. The danger of such a thing happening is, let me 
add, not quite imaginary. 
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15. In the Department of Philosophy, while, thanks to the life-long labours 
of Sir Ganganath Jha, the more important of our authorities on the different 
Systems of Philosophy are available in translations, they have not yet been 
fully digested and assimilated in the historical presentations of thought- 
movements in India. We have, of course, a brilliant survey of the whole 
field from the facile and effective pen of Professor Radhakrishnan; but the 
outlines have to be filled in and supplemented in the light of hitest discovery 
and research. The other day, speaking in Karnatak, Sir R.P. Paranjpye put 
up a powerful plea for the cultivation of a historical outlook in the study of 
Science. If we want a historical outlook in Science, how much more urgent 
must be the need for it in the study of History proper and of Philosophy ? In 
the present state of studies our historian of philosophy has to combine the 
functions of both the philologue and the philosopher in one, as Zeller did 
in his History of the Greek Philosophy; and this is not easy. But only so can 
we avoid some of the avoidable defects. For instance, in accepting Deussen's 
ready-made classification of the Upanisads into Early Prose, Early Vetrical, 
etc., as though they were chronological, I have had an occasion ere this to 
point out that we are likely to be in danger of failing to grasp the real course 
of thought-movement in the so-called Upanisadie period, which actually 
covers several centuries of intellectual activity. And there is no chance of 
our presentation of the Bhagavadgita being accurate and reliable if we fail 
to understand what the Bhagavadgita precisely means when it is alluding 
to certain "Samkhya" doctrines, or if we were to hold two different views 
about the chronological placing of the Bhagavadgita in the different parts of 
one and the same treatise. It is thus noticeable that even in some of the latest 
and most informed presentations of the Bhagavidgita teaching there are 
indirect accusations of doctrinal inconsistency, when the heart of the trouble 
very often lies in the writers importing their own pre-conceived notions of 
"Samklya" and “Yoga” and the other technical terms in their interpretation 
of specific passages in the Poem. So too, the divergent chronological placings 
of the Poem, even after the arguments upon which they were grounded are 
admitted to be untenable, somehow seem to continue to haunt the writers, 
if one were to judge them by their anxiety to placate the critics who wanted 
to place the Bhagavadgita nearer the beginning of the Christian era, as well 
as those that are arguing for a Pre-Buddhistic placing of it. 

16. It is unnecessary for me to refer to the other Departments of 
Indology and other branches of Orientalia, where my knowledge can only 
be secondhand ; but the same tale of quantities of work lying undone, or 
ill done, along withkngtignydagk e£anenshutJackaíquongerly trained and 
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qualified workers to do it, stares us in the face everywhere. In this connection 
I do not of course wish to ignore the very valuable work that is being done 
by the ViSvesvarananda Research Institute at Lahore in Lexicography, by the 
Svadhyayamandala at Aundh (Satara District) in publishing works helpful 
for the critical study of the Vedas, or by the Vaidic Saméodhanamandala 
in Poona, whose edition of the Rgveda with the Bhasya of Sayana bids 
very fair to supplant Max Muller's Editio Princeps. The work of the Greater 
India Society is most distinctive in its own way. I have already referred to 
the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the B.O.R. Institute. 
Amongst the other publications of the B. O. R. Institute I must not fail to 
mention such monuments of painstaking scholarship as Mahamahopadhyaya 
Professor P. V. Kane's History of DharmaSastra, which has already covered 
some 2,200 pages, and is expected to run into about 1,500 pages more. 


17. There are also other well-known Series of Publications such as the 
Anandasrama Series of Poona, the Gaekwad's Series of Baroda, the Mysore 
Government's Oriental Series, and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which 
already have more than a hundred volumes each to their credit. Then there 
are the important series of publications of the premiére University of India 
the University of Calcutta whose Post-Graduate Department, organised 
by that far-seeing statesman and educationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, is 
still the model which the other older Universities of India like those of 
Madras, Allahabad and the Punjab, as well as the younger ones like those 
of Anna malai and Trivandrum, are trying to imitate and emulate. There 
are also other scattered publications-State-aided (like those of Kashmir and 
Hyderabad) and privately endowed,- which I shall not try to name as I do 
not claim to possess exhaustive information, and would like to avoid the 
faults of both omission and commission. This inagnificent and manysided 
activity is evidence positive that there has come an awakening over us in 
every nerve and corner; but itis just at such a juncture that one has to guard 
against the growth of contusive and contumacious tumours which are the 
consequences of mal-nutrition. The Bhagavadigita (xviii. 20) tells us that the 
aim of true knowledge ought to be the ability to discern the Unity in the midst 
of Plurality; and the mark of such knowledge, we read, is humility rather 
than arrogance candour in lieu of hypocrisy, peace and purity instead of 
restlessness and passion, and earnest self-control taking the place of egotistic 
attachment to things of the moment. Are we sure that the spirit of research 
with which our students, and the educational institutions which cater for 
them, are inspired, will pass the above test ? 
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18. The fact is, that not having a sufficiently broad foundation upon 
which to' erect their superstructure of "research", our students have no 
proper perspective in their subject. There are of course “problems” scattered 
all along the line in every subject. Just to choose one of them and to spin it 
out with the all too familiar paraphernalia of argument and methodology 
is not likely to give the student any insight into the subject as a whole. My 
College teacher in History, Professor F. W. Bain, used to tell us the story of an 
Englishman going to inspect the Ford Factory upon the express invitation of 
a distant American relation of his, who was an employee in the Factory. 


"That's where we take our tiffin ; that's where we play at Baseball; these 
are the shops where we buy our provisions ; these the schools for our 
kids ; and that the Church where we go on Sundays." 


"Indeed ! That's splendid ! -But I should like to see where you produce 
your world-famous car. For example, where is your own workshop and 
what kind of work do you do there ?" 


"Why, I showed you the desk at which I work." 
"Oh! That? But I did not see any tools there ?" 


"Ah! That's the beauty of it. I don't need no tools except one, which I 
carrios in my pocket. The fact is, from this left window comes in on 
automatic rollers a part to which I fit in screw No. 137. And that done, 
it disappears through the window on the right. That's all I have to do, 
and I make 25 dollars per week by it. Not bad, eh ?" 


"And that's all you will be doing for the manufacture of your blessed 
car all your days ?" 


"No, indeed! I began with screw No. 733, which earned me just 10 dollars. 
I expect before long to be put on to screw No. 73, which will mean for 
me 30 dollars the week." 


That is our research for you in a nutshell, which has earned Doctorates 
by the dozen. It cannot be too strongly emphassed that specialisation must 
come on the top of wider foundation, and not as a substitute for it. The 
"particular" has a value only in so far as it can be subsumed under some 
"universal": avibhaktam vibhaktesu, as the Gita words it. 


19. In the University where I took my Doctorate they have what is called 
a Pre-Seminar Course without successfully going through which nobody was 
permitted to go in for research. They drilled us in the outlines of Classical 
Scholarship; made us draw up Bibliographies ; prepare Indexes ; discuss 


constituted texts on the basis of Mss. collations : familiarised us, in short, 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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with the tools of our profession. Here in India, so far as I have seen things, 
or was able to judge from the Doctorate Theses from the several Universities 
which came up to me for being examined, students are permitted to take 
a theme for research much too early and at the dictation of the Professor 
in charge ; whereas the theme of research ought to come to the student 
as a suggestion arising naturally from the subject or subjects in which he 
might be engaged for the time being. The students-and may-be some of 
their teachers-have some queer notions about "research". They are often 
misled into thinking that research is the aim of all knowledge, is a kind 
of a higher knowledge, so to say; whereas the facts are just the other way 
round. The remedy indicated for this unsatisfactory state of things is, the 
dissemination of correct knowledge about research and research methods 
by the establishment of special preparatory courses, which ought to be made 
compulsory on all students intending to go in for research either for its own 
sake, or for any University degree. And while I am on the subject let me 
also say that research is not to be judged by the number and the intensity 
of the shocks that the con clusions thereby arrived are likely to administer 
to the established or orthodox opinion on the given subject. That kind of 
"originality" does not bespeak a healthy mind. Research is a constructive 
force, which admits destruction only in so far as it helps re-construction. 
And as I said, fortunately, in almost every field of study, there is such a 
virgin and unexplored or only partially explored soil awaiting the patient 
plough of the tillers and toilers, that there is no possibility of our students 
wanting "problems." 


It was my intention originally to take up a few such "problems", and 
show how important constructive work is waiting there for the earnest 
student who would apply his mind to it, by first taking stock of the work 
that others have already done on the subject, and, after a critical examination 
of the same, making his own contribution to it. But as the present. session 
at Benares was fixed up rather late, there was not sufficient time left for 
introducing all those things in the Address which had to be printed in great 
hurry. I must however make room for just one such problem. 


It is well-known that some Western scholars have tried to prove that 
the present form of our Mahabharata is later than the Puranas, which they 
classify into an earlier group, including the Matsya and the Vavui, and 
a later group. This is done on the basis of a comparative study of topics 
common to the Mahabharata on one side, and the earlier and the later 
groups of the Puranas on the other. Taking for instance the geographical 
and the cosmographicalighapints from the dpyrand tGaiedteranas, Hopkins 
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and Kirfel lave endeavoured to prove that the Mahabharata is borrowing 
not only from the earlier group of Puranas, but also from the later group 
including the Linga and the Garuda Puranas; while a pupil of Kirfel-Dr. L. 
Hilgenberg-essayed to demonstrate that in the Cosmographical chapters 
of the Bhismaparvan, the Mahabharata was a careless imitation of the 
Padinapurana. The untenability of the latter claim I have demonstrated in 
a paper already published elsewhere;! and I have subsequently gathered 
enough evidence-which owing to its technical and textual character is 
unsuitable for presentation in an address of this type-which will go to prove 
that, even the earlier Puranas betray an unmistakable acquaintance with the 
treatment of the topic in the Great Epic. Such a comparative study of topics 
common to the Epics and the Puranas constitutes a very fruitful field, which 
may profitably engage the attention of our research workers. 


20. But, should we keep on talking of learning and re search with 
aeroplanes flying in the skies overhead, with sub marines plying their 
nefarious trade under waters, and with the tanks rattling all around us on 
the earth, endangering civil life and civil occupations? If the reports are 
correct, in some of the belligerent countries Science has prostituted itself 
and contracted an unholy alliance with the forces of destruction. But this 
cannot go on for ever. Sanity will return, and man kind will have to sit 
down and seriously tackle the problem of post-war reconstruction. Homer's 
Epos, we are told, does not conclude : it merely ceases. So it may be with 
the present War. But whether the period following the end of the War is 
to be of shorter or longer duration, it will be a period of peace, when the 
war-fever will have cooled down, so that the war-time psychology which 
is now dominating us in all directions will have to be clean forgotten. There 
is a sense of war-weariness slowly creeping upon us all, however reluctant 
we might be to confess it ; and that, after the Armistice, ought to teach our 
statesmen wisdom and moderation. If the peace talks are going to be merely 
a matter of restitutions and indemnities, a matter of political and economic 
adjustments, there is not much chance of such a peace bringing enduring 
solace to our exacerbated hearts or joy to our devastated hearths. 


21. I began my Address by mentioning the names of some of the great 
scholars whose loss from amongst us it has fallen to our lot to chronicle. 
They were, some of them, names of persons hailing from countries whom 
the War has taught us to regard as the enemy countries. But they were all 
allies banded together in the cause of Truth : that Truth which, someone has 
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caustically said, is the first casuality of the War. It may not be easy ; but we 
will haveto live down the rancour created by the War, and think of our sworn 
enemies as our born allies. War is never known to have made permanent 
conquests or built enduring empires. The conquests of Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon or Taimur hardly lasted a generation. Those of Christ or Asoka 
have endured through centuries. 


The East is East : the West, West; 
And never the twain shall meet : 


someone has said, forgetting all the while the fact that the East and the 
West coalesce at each Meridian, should we but have the proper view-point. 
Cultural contacts dissolve en mities and racial jealousies; for, have not the 
Phoenicians, the Portuguese, and even the Arabs in a way helped the spread 
of Eastern or Indian culture in Europe and led to the canonisation of our own 
Buddha as a Christian saint? There is sufficient Lebensraum in the world for 
all of us should we but agree to live together as one fraternity. But on any 
other relationship no corner and no castle would be safe for any length of 
time either for the master or for the ministrant. 


22. In the domain of Oriental Scholarship, which of course and not politics 
has been all along the theme of my address, there is one thing in particular 
that still needs to be stressed. There was a time when, on any point at issue, 
to cite some German authority in support was regarded as the winning 
stroke. We do not seem to have quite got over that-shallI call it ?-inferiority- 
complex. I know a case where one of our Professors prepared an original 
paper on one of our Vedanta teachers and arranged for the publication of it 
over the signature of a German scholar. In another case, another Professor, 
wishing to prove that he was capable of original research, if at all he cared 
for it, took it into his head to re-suscitate an exploded view of a well-known 
German scholar about the date of a poet, and sought to support it by a rather 
commonplace array of arguments newly compiled by him for the purpose.. 
In scholarship, as in everything else, nobody is likely to concede to you an 
equality of status by merely asking for it by such methods as these. Trust 
in your own power. Do what you think as the best, and give no thought to 
the consequences. That is what the Bhagavadgita has been dinning into our 
ears all these days. And if to-day, which is the last day of the dying year, 
we decide to live down the older mentality and resolve to stand together, 
brothers in the common pursuit of Truth, and devise courageously our own 
methods and establish our own traditions of research, we will assuredly 
come by our own before the New Year, which we will be ringing in a few 
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नानाविधे शास्त्रसरित्प्रवाहे गता यदीया धिपणाऽमलत्वम्‌। 
पुराणिकाख्यौर्बिदुषां ware युक्तान्‌ परिषत्स्थितान्वः।। 


The Hon'ble Prime Minister, Mr. Vice-chancellor, Patrons, Donors brother 
Delegates and Members of the conference, Ladies and Gentlemen 


Iam profoundly grateful to you for conferring on me the highest honour 
within the gift of All India Oriental Scholars viz the office of the President of 
this 13th Session of the All India Oriental Conference. By your choice you have 
placed me, though undeserving, on a level with such renowned and revered 
scholars as Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, Prof. Levi, Sir Ganganath Jha, 
Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. I do not flatter 
myself that I possess any special qualifications for this unique honour nor can 
Iclaim that I have been a lifelong and single-minded devotee of the cause of 
learning in general or of oriental studies in particular. For nearly forty years 
my loyalties have been divided between Law and Literature with the result, I 
am afraid, that I have not been able to do satisfactory work in any of the two 
departments. During the last 27 years that the All India Oriental Conference 
has been functioning only once did the choice of the Presidentship fall upon 
a practising lawyer, the late Dr. K. P, Jayaswal an eminent advocate of Patna 
who presided over the 7th Session held at Baroda. But Jayaswal stands in 
a separate category by himself. His contributions to the ancient History of 
India and Oriental studies are great and of abiding value and more than 
any other writer of the 20th century he is the embodiment of the spirit of 
modern Indian scholarship. In electing me as President you were probably 
guided by your solicitude to encourage men engaged in other professions to 


devote their spereytime in hg pursuitat Crientalstudisslh gives me great 
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pleasure in being called upon to occupy the same office that was adorned 
by my paramaguru, Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar who was the teacher of my 
teacher, the late professor H. M. Bhad kamkar of Wilson College, Bombay. 
In the midst of great diffidence I hope that with the hearty co-operation 
and wise guidance of you all, I may be able to carry out satisfactorily the 
responsibilities of my office. 


A little later on a comprehensive resolution of condolence on the sad 
death of several scholars will be placed before you. The hand of Death has 
been rather make special reference to some scholars not only because their 
work in their respective spheres was of outstanding merit but also because 
they were personally known to me. 


On 6th October 1944 Prof. Arthur Berriedale keith, one of the most 
eminent western Sanskrit scholars in the present century, passed away. 
He had a keen and versatile intellect and great sympathy with the political 
aspirations of modern India. He was equally at home in Sanskrit literate and 
constitutional law. Several work of great merit in both these department were 
published by him. Among his numerous work ' the Vedic index ' (prepared 
in collaboration with prof. Macdonell) 'The religion and philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads’, ‘History of Sanskrit Literature and ‘the Sanskrit 
Drama' will claim the admiration and close attention of all Sanskrit scholars 
for many years. We must feel great gratitude for his constant efforts to 
place the literature and philosophies of India before a large circle of western 
readers. 


Dr. Sham Sastry took the word of scholars by surprize when in 1909 
he published for the first time the whole of Kautilya's Arthasastra. Later 
on he offered to the scholars interested in ancient Indian history and state 
administration a learned translation of the difficult work. The number of 
works and articles in English and other languages inspired by the appearance 
of Kautilya's Arhtasastra is legion. And its influence and usefulness are still 
on the increase. Dr. Sham Sastry was also a profound student of ancient 
Indian astronomy and the Vedic sacrificial system. 

Prof. S. H. Hodiwala who was my professor of political economy about 45 
years ago, was a powerful speaker and a very versatile and accurate scholar. 
His studies in Parsi History, in Mughal numismatics and in Indo-Muslim 
History show his vast reading and his great industry and entitle him to an 
eminent rank among scholars. 

In the premature death of Rao Bahadur K. N. Diksihit, Orientalists lost a 


scholar who wagegwually at home ip Sanskrit Literature, in the decipherment 
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of inscription on stone and copper, in archaeological excavation and 
conservation. He had a distinguished career in the Bombay university and 
carried away almost all scholarships and prizes awarded in Sanskrit at the 
several examinations from the Matriculation to the M. A. At one time he 
thought of becoming a professor of Sanskrit at a college in Bombay. But 
kindly providence arranged his destiny otherwise. He finally decided to stick 
to the Archaeological department and was appointed permanent Director- 
General of Archaeology. During his official career he did most distinguished 
work at Mohenjo-daro, Paharpur and Rammnagar. He retired only two 
years ago and many societies and institution had begun to utilize his expert 
advice and great influence in the furtherance of Oriental scholarship. But 
cruel Fate snatched him too soon. 


At Benares, due to mistaken identity, Dr Jean Philippe Vogel was included 
among those whose loss was a great blow to oriental scholarship. We are 
however all glad to learn that the great Dutch sava it is hale and hearty. It 
appears from the journal of the greater India society for July 1945, where 
an extract from his letter to Dr. Chhabra is printed that it is his brother J. 
Th. Vogel that was killed and by mistake obituary notices appeared even 
in American journals about dr. J. Ph. Voge! There is a popular belief in 
Indian that when a false rumour spreads about a person's death the person 
concerned is assured of a very long life. Let us all fervently hope that to 
Dr. Vogel may be vouchsafed a very long life and many years of strenuous 
literary activity. 

The first session of the All Indian Oriental Conference was held at 
Poona in 1919. During the 25 years that have elapsed the Conference held 
its sessions in different parts of our country. The Conference has rendered a 
great service by enabling scholar engaged in the pursuit of the same subject 
to meet together to from personal friendships and to exchange views. It also 
serve to awaken and maintain interest in our literature, history, art religions 
and philosophies among thousands of common people and it has enriched 
research by means of the Presidents, the section Presidents chairmen of 
the reception committees and by the large number of papers submitted 
by hundreds of scholars. But it is now high time that the Conference took 
in hand some undertakings of a permanent and comprehensive character. 
The sphere of the work of the conference is vast. It must reorganize itself, 
take steps to build up a large permanent fund and provide a trained paid 
or honorary staff at its central office. 


At Benares it was resolved that the central office of the conference should 
for the presente IoeiedetraFalges Bii apii Orns tal Research Institute, 
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Poona. Since then the Conference has been registered as a society under the 
societies Registration Act of 1860 and the executive committee appointed a 
subcommittee to consider the rules drafted by me and Prof. Nilakantha Sastri 
and to prepare a final draft that should govern the work of the Conference. 
Those rules will be considered by the Council during these three days. 


Some of my distinguished predecessors took a review of the work done 
and articles published in various branches of Indology during the two 
years preceding the session of the conference over which they respectively 
presided. I do not claim to possess the ability of properly valuing the work 
done in the various fields of Oriental research nor have I had the time to do 
so, even if I possessed the ability. During the last several months most of 
us have been passing through anxious and unsettle times, what with strikes 
of all kinds and what with communal riot and political tension. It has often 
difficult to sit down calmly to read or write anything. Further, our section 
president are experts in their respective spheres and are the most-roper 
persons to deal with and evaluate the work done in their respective subject 
since the conference meet at Benares. I propose to deal with certain practical 
problem that concern all persons interested in Oriental research and Indian 
culture and that require immediate attention from the conference as a body 
and also from individual scholars. 


The first undertaking that the conference should embark upon now 
when it has got a central office of its own is the preparation and publication 
of an Annual Bibliography of the progress of oriental studies. The Annual 
should be somewhat on the model of the Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology published for many years by the kern Institute of Leyden 
but should be far more comprehensive in scope and contents. It should 
contain a list of all Sanskrit, Avestic, Prakrit, Persian Arabic texts published 
in India and abroad, a list of all scholarly works relating to the literature 
and antiquities of India published anywhere in the world in any language 
and reviews there of, comprise a brief statement of the research articles on 
oriental subjects contributed in all the journals and the result arrived at 
in them and also state, as far as possible, what works are undertaken for 
publication in the near future by the several series. The Bibliography should 
not contain original research contribution and may be published quarterly 
or half-yearly if so advised. Such an undertaking will be of great use to 
all scholars residing in the nooks and corners of India and prevent much 
duplication of work. That such an undertaking can very easily be taken in 
hand and carried out safisfactorily by Indiau scholars, is demonstrated by 
two recently पीए काग खिळा San: Moraesrahkocabayobrought out last 
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year a Bibliography of Indological studies in 1942. It is almost on the same 
lines as sketched above, though it is a very creditable preformance. Another 
work which I have in view is the vedic Bibliography in about 400 pages 
published this year by Dr. R. N. Dandekar covering the period of 15 years 
from 1931 to 1945. This work also evinces great industry and close study of 
numerous works and articles on the vedas and allied subjects including the 
Indus valley civilization. Any one of these two scholars with a paid Assistant 
or two can easily prepare and publish every year a Bibliography recording 
the progress of Indic studies. 


A great desideratum which Indian scholarship must tackle soon is a 
Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles. The great St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Bhotiling and Roth though a monumental work for 
the time of its appearance is now very much out of date. Its first volume 
appeared in 1855 and the last in 1875. It contains about 8400 columns or 4200 
pages. It drew its materials from about 300 works only, big and small. During 
the 70 years that have elapsed since the last volume of the great Dictionary 
appeared, hundreds of Sanskrit works have been published and there are 
literally thousand of Sanskrit works more that are only to be had in the from 
of Mss. A scientific dictionary of Sanskrit would be a colossal undertaking. 
It would have to be somewhat on the lines of the Oxford English Dictionary. 
The Philological society of Great Britain resolved in 1858 upon undertaking 
a New English Dictionary and invited the co-operation of volunteers for 
reading and making extracts from printed works in English. The work of 
collection went on at first for 20 years and in 1879 Dr. James Murray (who 
wasiater on kinghted) was appointed the editor. The first part of volume I 
was published in 1884 and the last volume in 1928 i.e. the work of publication 
took 44 years. The whole Dictionary comprises about 16000 quarto pages 
and registers about three hundred and fifty thousand entries of main words 
and special combinations. The slips on which the Dictionary was based 
came to 3% Millions and had been collected by an army of 1300 readers who 
volunteered their service throughout Great Britain and U. S. A. and made 
extracts from about 5000 authors of all periods. The preparation of a Sanskrit 
Dictionary labours under far greater difficulties than one language spoken 
daily by 15 crores of people (as in the case of English) belonging to extremely 
rich, education and highly organized countries. In India hardly 12 percent the 
population are literate and out of these those who can read and understands 
Sanskrit may be one percent or even much less. Besides, India is a poor 
country. A further the oxford English Dictionary had to digest linguistic 
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thousand of years. Therefore the work of preparing a thoroughly scientific 
English Dictionary cannot be undertaken light-heartedly. When undertaken 
national honour demands that it must be completed at all costs. It will be an 
enduring monument of our love for our ancient and sacred language, our 
spirit of self-sacrifice and co-operation and our earnest desire to produce a 
work worthy of the Sanskrit age and worthy of Indian scholarship. I would 
suggest to the authorities of the conference to take this matter into serious 
consideration, invite scholars to communicate their ideas about the methods 
to be adopted to be collection of data, make an appeal to lovers of Sanskrit to 
register themselves as volunteers and approach patrons of Sanskrit learning 
for promises of founds. Two principles will have to be kept in view. The first 
is that the Dictionary should contain every word occurring in the Literature 
of the language at the language at all periods and also in inscription, and the 
second that the historical principle will be uniformly adopted in tracing the 
various meaning that come to be attached to each word in course of time. 
The Dictionary Will have to furnish the etymologies of the word comprised 
in it, their meanings and definition and will contain illustrative quotations 
also. 


Some of the former Presidents (such as Rai Bahadur Hira Lal and Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal) emphasized the point that the time had come when a comprehensive 
history of India should be written by Indian Scholars. It is diflicult even for 
the most learned and most sympathetic foreigner to correctly evaluate an 
alien cultural tradition. There is generally a subconscious elememt which 
urges him in spite of his training in critical methods to detect extraneous 
influences on Indian culture where none might exist and to deny any claim 
for high antiquity. Famous European scholars could not help advancing 
the theories that the Ramayana was copied from Homer's Epic, that the 
Bhagavadgita was adapted from the Bible, that the art of writing was not 
known to Panini. Buhler, one of the most brilliant and level-headed of Western 
scholars, advanced the: theory that the Brahmi alphabet was derived about 
800 B. C. from a Semitic script and based his conclusions on the similarity 
between some letters in both. But it never occurred to that learned scholar 
that both might have been derived from script not then known or that the 
similarity may be only accidental or that the particular Semitic script might 
as well have been derived from the Brahmi. Max Muller merely relying on 
a rule of thumb and possibilities surmised that the Vedic period should be 
held to have begun at the earliest about 1400 B. C. He made it clear that his 
statements were merely, subjective and tentative. Yet even now there are 
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of the above theories were either given up by those who originally started 
them or by almost all later writers. These examples will illustrate the pitfalls 
that lie in the way of European scholars. On the other hand we, as Indians, 
are prone' to certain peculiar drawbacks. Most of us are unwilling to admit 
infusion of foreign influence on our culture and are easily inclined to claim 
high antiquity and originality for everything Indian. Even highly educated 
Indian scholars will still maintain that the Mahabharata was composed just 
about the time when the Bharata war was fought. There are scholars who, 
while saying that the Veda was composed about 6000 or 10000 years ago, 
express surprise if anyone said that the Veda is not anadi, but will try to 
wriggle out of the implication of assigning a date, however ancient to the 
Veda by saying that the word anadi is to be understood in a secondary or 
figurative sense. In spite of these drawbacks Indian scholars must essay 
the task of writing history of their own culture and Literature. They should 
steadily keep in view the one object common to all serious historical writing 
viz the discovery of the truth. 


The project of writing an exhaustive history of Indian culture in all aspects 
from the most ancient times is a vast one. It will demand large funds and 
active Cooperation among several scholars. It appears that the suggestion 
of a History of India written by Indian scholars has caught the fancy of 
several quarters with the result that we are now somewhat bewildered by 
the simultancous announcements about several schemes on the History of 
India written by Indians. So far the following schemes have been announced; 
(I) New History of the Indian People planned by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar in 20 volumes, of which the 6th volume dealing with 
the Vakatakas and Guptas contributed by Dr. R. C Majumdar and Dr. A. S. 
Altekar has been recently published (2) The scheme of the History Congress 
in 12 volumes, This scheme is well financed as itis reported to have two lakhs 
of rupees to its credit in the Bank. Not a single volume has yet been published; 
(3) The Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti scheme in ten volumes under the General 
Editorship of Dr. R. C. Majumdar. This scheme owes its formation to the 
inspiration of Mr. K. M. Munshi, The first volume is ready for the press and 
three more volumes are nearing completion and receiving final touches. (4) 
The Aligarh scheme in 20 volumes, two dealing with ancient India. 16 with 
Muslim India and two with the British period. As yet no volume is out. (5) 
A comprehensive History of the Deccan in three volumes from the earliest 
picriod to the close of the 12th century A. D. sponsored by the Government 
of H. E, H. the Nizam and edited by Dr. G. Yazdani. No volume has yet 
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John Marshall and Dr. Yazdani. Volume I of this was ready for the Press, but 
in 1942 Sir John Marshall's Monograph on Taxila was destroyed by enemy 
action. Sir John Marshall decided to write it again, but he has not finished 
it yet owing to ill health. Vol. III on Ajanta has been printed and copies of 
certain coloured reproductions were exhibited at Netherlands House in 
London as reported in ‘Indian Arts and Letters.' (Vol. XIX part 2 pp. 50,52). 
Dr. Yazdan hopes that this volume will be issued in England this month. 
Vol IV on Bidar and its architecture has been sent to the Press. 


There is no desire on my part to throw cold water on these schemes. But 
anyone can see that there is going to be great repetition of the same topics 
in these several schemes, the volumes where of might be published just 
about the same time (Lucknow), Jain Antiquary (Arrah), Journal of Indian 
History, Man in India, Journal of Sarasvatimahal Library (Tanjore), Journal 
of VedicStudies (Lahore), New Indian Antiquary (Poona); Poona Orientalist, 
Prabuddha Bharata, Vedic. Magazine (Kangri). The Indian Government also 
publishes the Epigraphia Indica and Annual Reports and Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Department. It may appear to a casual observer that research 
work is being done and there is no need to extend it still more. But this is far 
from being correct. The field for research in India's past is so vast and the 
material actually brought to light and which is still lying undiscovered in 
Archaeology, Vedic and Classic Sanskrit Literature, Philosophies, religious 
sects, Arts, ancient institutions, social life is so immense that only a fringe 
of the whole has been touched so far. There are extensive fields for work 
where hardly any Indian has made any substantial contribution. There is not 
asingle Indian scholar who has studied Egyptian or Babylonian antiquities 
and made independent investigations into their relation to the Indus Valley 
civilization or their influence, if any, on Indian life in any sphere at any time. 
French and Dutch scholars have brought to light the wonderful monuments 
of Indo-China and Indonesia which owe their existence to the transmission 
of Indian culture and civilization to those regions in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. There are only a few scholars (like Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar, Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri and one or two others) who 
have done any work in this field. The same is the case with the spread of 
Sanskrit Literature and Indian culture to various parts of central Asia and 
Chinese Turkestan. The reasons for this state of things are quite obvious. 
True research requires learned leisure and is costly, while Indian scholars 
are themselves poor. It is only Government or bodies like Universities or rich 
patrons that can provide facilities for study in the above subjects. No Indian 
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nor given any Fellowships or scholarships to young and brilliant Indians 
for visiting the lands of Egypt, Babylonia or Indo-China and for making a 
study on the spot and in centres in the West where facilities for study exist. 
Thousands of Sanskrit works were translated into Tibetan and Chinese. The 
original Sanskrit works are almost all lost. There are hardly any facilities 
anywhere in India for the study of Tibetan and Chinese by Sanskrit scholars 
except at Calcutta, Santiniketan and very recently at the Fergusson College, 
Poona under Dr. V. V. Gokhale. 


Now that we are going to have a thoroughly national Government in 
the near future, we should agitate for the foundation of a central Research 
Academy at the capital and in three or four provincial cities where adequate 
provision for the study of Indian culture, Literature and monuments in India 
and outside in all aspects on the fullest possible scale will be made. In 1911 the 
Indian Government contemplated the opening of Research Institutes at the 
Centre and in the Presidency Towns but then the first world war followed, 
the project was given up and has never again been considered. 


There are numerous weighty reasons for the foundation of one or more 
central academies by a national Government. For about a century and a 
quarter Western scholars laboured hard in various fields and brought home 
to our immediate ancestors and ourselves, our great heritage of achievement 
and glory which we had almost forgotten. We owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to them for this. But it appears almost certain that Indological studies will not 
flourish hereafter in war-worn Europe where the best brains will be occupied 
for many decades with questions of rehabilitation and reconstruction. Though 
the critical study of the Vedas, of some parts of classical Sanskrit Literature, 
of archaeology and inscriptions was, in the nineteenth century, primarily 
confined to European scholars, the same is not the case now. Responsibility 
for carrying on the torch of the critical study of Indological subjects must 
now be shouldered by Indian scholars organizing themselves under central 
bodies such as this Conference. On the other hand, in India also signs are not 
wanting that the study of ancient Indian literature and culture may be on the 
decline in the coming generations. Owing to the projects of industrialization 
that are now in the air, the most intelligent students are forsaking oriental 
studies and Arts courses and are plumping for science. The old methods 
of learning Sanskrit are not being patronised by clever students. There is a 
great fall in the numbers attending Sanskrit colleges and Pathasalas in spite 
of the lure of scholarships. It can be easily seen that the most learned Pandits 
are not often able in these days to make both ends meet and students of 
mediocre intellizen&evwnasilytin SfnatialloasisIenitdtathlasalas. The number 
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of Pandits of the calibre of Bal Shastri Ranade, Taranath Tarkavacaspati, 
Pandit Guttulal, Laksmanasastri Dravid, Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar is 
fast dwindling. The new type of University graduates cannot take their 
places. The motto of the giants that had passed through the discipline of 
the old methods was to know everything of something and something of 
everything. The graduates trained under modern methods may perhaps 
claim to know something of everything but hardly even a few among them 
can follow the motto of knowing everything of something. Then there are 
other clouds also darkening the horizon of Sanskrit studies. There are several 
schools of thought, one raising vociferous shouts for the sole cultivation of 
the vernaculars, another for the national language and a third for retaining 
the influence of English. In the midst of the din created by these several 
views, the study of ancient oriental learning is very likely to be smothered 
and stifled. Sometimes ago the Bombay University went so far as to decide 
that Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and other second languages, the study of one 
of which was compulsory for all matriculation students, may be treated 
only as optional along with some other modern subjects such as History 
and Geography. Fortunately for the ancient languages, the University 
has rescinded its resolution and is going to reconsider the whole subject. 
Tendencies such as those adverted to above make it absolutely imperative 
for the Conference to consider ways and means for giving Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arabic their proper place for the preservation and continuance of our 
manysided cultural tradition. And the foundation of well.endowed cultural 
Academies at the centre and at a few provincial cities is one of the foremost 
means to the end that can be thought of. Other measures will have to be 
also found by the authorities of the Conference and by all those that are 
interested in the preservation of our ideals and culture. Before the project 
of a central Academy or Academies for Indian culture materialises Indian 
Universities can, even with their limited resources, do a good deal of work 
in that direction. There are departments of postgraduate studies in Sanskrit; 
Pali, Indian Vernaculars, comparative Philo. logy, Persian, Arabic and ancient 
Indian History and Culture in the Calcutta University. The Dacca University 
also has a department of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Bengali and History. It is 
very much to be regretted that the Bombay University which is one of the 
first three Universities to be started in India has no department of Sanskrit, 
Avesta, Persian or Arabic or of Indian History and culture, though it has a 
well equipped school of Technology and a department of Sociology. Bombay 
produced such renowned scholars as Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, Mr 
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individual efforts without any aid from their Alma Mater. As compared with 
the research work done in Calcutta and Madras in recent times Bombay has 
very little to show by way of research in the University itself. One may hope 
that the Bombay University authorities will bestir themselves and start a 
department of Indian culture in the near future. 


In connection with the critical edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, I crave your permission 
to make an appeal to you and to the wide public outside the Hall. So far back 
as 1918 the Rajasaheb of Aundh promised the princely donation of one lakh 
of rupees to the Bhandarkar Institute that had been recently started then for a 
critical edition of our great national epic, the Mahabharata, with illustrations 
drawn by himself. This was gratefully accepted by the Bhandarkar Institute 
and the Bhisma among Sanskrit scholars, Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, started 
the monumental work by formally beginning the collation of the opening 
verse ‘Narayanam namaskritya’. A tentative edition of the Virataparva 
was published by the late Mr. N. B. Utgikar in 1923 in order to elicit frank 
expressions of opinion on the methods actually adopted and suggestions 
for their improvement. In August 1925, the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar was 
appointed general Editor. In July 1927 the first facsicule of 60 pages of the 
Adiparva was published. Dr. Sukthankar devoted infinite pains to mastering 
the problem of the textual criticism of the Mahabharata and brought to bear 
on his task great scholarship, skill and critical insight. The publication of the 
Adiparva was finished in 1933 by Dr. Sukthankar. The Virataparva, edited by 
Dr. Raghuvir, was published in 1936, the Udyogaparva edited by Dr.S. K. De 
in 1940, the Aranyakparva (or Vanaparva) edited by Dr. Sukthankar himself 
in 1942, Dr. Sukthankar spent over 17 years of his life on this monumental 
edition. He and his co-adjutors, who followed the same methods, received 
from scholars throughout the world a chorus of enthusiastic approval and 
applause and they raised Indian critical scholarship very high in the esteem 
of learned men and brought glory to India. The 17th international Congress of 
Orientalists in Europe resolved to hand over to Dr. Sukthankar its collations 
of Mss. and part of the fund collected in Europe for a critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, When he was at the peak of his fame, Dr. Sukthankar was 
snatched away by death is January 1943. The very sudden and premature 
death of Dr. Sukthankar was a crippling blow. The authorities of the Institute 
casting about for a worthy successor ultimately chose Dr.S.K.Belvalkar as 
the General Editor.Dr.Belvalkar had been for many years a Secretary of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute and had closely observed and studied the 
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been assigned to him during Sukthankar's own tenure of office as General 
Editor. Though senior to Sukthankar by several years, he was prevailed 
upon to accept the General Editorship by his friends and colleagues. No 
other scholar who could command the wide experience and the qualities 
that Sukthankar possessed could be easily found. The appointment of Dr. 
Belvalkar as General Editor was the best that could have been made under 
the circumstances. The Sabhaparva edited by Dr. Edgerton was completed 
in 1944. Dr. Belvalkar himself edited the Bhismaparva, part of which has 
already been published and the remainder will be out by December 1946. 
So far 5,000 pages of double demi size with 40 three.colour illustrations has 
been published. This represents about 45 per cent of the entire extent of the 
Mahabharata. The collation work of the remaining parvans from 20 to 40 
Mss. for each parvan has been completed and the editing of Karnaparva 
and Salyaparva under the supervision of Dr. Belvalkar has been respectively 
assigned to Dr. P. L. Vaidya and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Karnaparva is ready 
for the press, The total cost of the critical edition upto September 1945 would 
come to over six lakhs of rupees. As to the remainder, it is really a question 
of finance and willing and able Editors for the remaining parvans. Even from 
the time when Di. Sukthankar was appointed General Editor, more than 21 
years have passed. The remainder should be finished within a reasonable 
time i.e. within ten to fifteen years. The cost of publishing the remainder 
would come to at least four lakhs of rupees. The Chief Saheb of Aundh 
has already contributed 60 thousand out of the one lakh promised. The 
Indian Government, the Governments of Bombay, Madras and Burma, H. 
E, H, Nizam's Government, the University of Bombay, the Gwalior State, 
several other Indian States, the Tatas and private individuals have made very 
substantial contributions. At present the Mahabharata Board is indebted for 
the Mahabharata edition to the extent of about fifty thousand rupees. The 
Mahabharata is our national heritage. It is an epitome of India in so far as our 
varied culture is concerned. It will be a blot on India if this magnificent work 
done in a scholarly and critical way is allowed to drag on for an indefinite 
period. It is unthinkable that it might be allowed to remain unfinished. The 
Conference should, I suggest, appeal by a special resolution with all the 
emphasis that it can command to all lovers of India and Sanskrit Literature 
high or low, resident or non-resident, to contribute liberally to the funds 
of the Institute for expediting the critical edition of the Mahabharata and 
finishing it in as short a time as possible. 


Itis a matter of great satisfaction that the Vaidika-samsodhana Mandal 
of Poona has New. eonapleteduits critical RAR eaxema s commentary 
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on the Rgveda by recently bringing out the 4th volume dealing with the 
9th and 10th Mandalas together with the Khilas. Max Muller's edition has 
long been out of print. The present edition utilizes many Mss. that were not 
available to Max Muller. The Mandal has now undertaken an edition of the 
Taittiriya Samhita with the commentaries of Sayana and Bhaskar-misra and 
has in hand also the project of the Srautakosa in two parts which will be a 
unique work in the nature of an encyclopaedia of Vedic ritual, including a 
dictionary of sacrificial terms. 


In the latter half of the 19th century, Government frequently deputed 
such distinguished scholars as Buhler, Kielhorn, Peterson, R. G. Bhandarkar 
to make tours for the search of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. They collected 
valuable Mss. and submitted informing reports. The Mss. collected by them 
are now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
There are thousands of Mss. collected in various places in India such as at 
the Adyar Library, Anup Library, Baroda Oriental Institute, Banares and 
Calcutta Sanskrit Colleges, the libraries of the Bombay and Calcutta Asiatic 
Societies, the Bombay, Dacca and Punjab University Libraries, the Madras 
Government Oriental Mss. Library, the State Libraries of Alwar, Mysore, 
Travancore, Kashmir (Jammu), Tanjore Sarasvatimahal Library, the Jain 
Bhandars at Karanja, Patan and other places and in the independent State of 
Nepal. Besides these, there are large Mss. collections in Berlin, Cambridge, 
Leipzig, London (India Office), Oxford and Paris. All these collections taken 
together must contain several lakhs of Mss. It may be thought that Mss. 
of most Sanskrit works have been collected. This is by no means the case. 
An unlimited number of Mss. is still lying undiscovered. The Government 
should revert to its former practice of deputing responsible scholars and 
officers on tour for the search of Mss. and Universities and Societies also 
should exert themselves in the same direction. Hardly anyone now copies 
Mss. and those that have been copied long ago may perish or be destroyed 
by ignorance or negligence and the ravages of white ants and other pests. 
Many of the Mss. collections have yet to be properly catalogued. In this 
connection I may refer to the revision of the Catalogus Catalogorum which 
was originally issued in three parts by Theodor Aufrecht from 1891 to 1903. 
That was a stupendous undertaking for a single scholar. The last part is 
now more than 40 years old. Since then thousands of new Mss. have been 
collected and many volumes of descriptive catalogues have been published. 
Therefore, the Madras University undertook several years ago a revision of 
the Catalogus Catalogorum. No volume has yet been published. I understand 
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of the alphabet is now in the press. It is extremely desirable that this revised 
catalogue should be published as early as possible. I would earnestly appeal 
to the authorities of the Madras University to make substantial funds and a 
large staff available for this purpose. A Catalogus Catalogorum is generally 
destined to be incomplete, but if the work of revision is spread over a large 
number of years, then by the time the revised catalogue is finished another 
revision will have to be at once taken in hand. An insistent question is, how 
the wealth of Sanskrit Literature enshrined in Mss is to be made available 
to the general reading public in print. For many years Sanskrit works have 
been published in several series such as the Anandasrama, Benaras Sanskrit 
series, Bibliotheca Indica, Bombay Sanskrit series, Gaekwad Oriential series, 
Kashmir series, Nirnayasagar Press Publications, Trivandrum S. Series and 
others. But all the Sanskrit works printed in the last one hundred years will 
form only an infinitesimal portion of the total Sanskrit Literature available 
in Mss so far discovered. It is necessary to start in each Indian province 
at least one periodical like the Kavyamala issued for many years by the 
Nirnayasagar Press in which small but valuable works in Sanskrit can be 
issued periodically. Ancient and medieval writers composed works when 
there was no Copyright Act and when material gain was hardly in view. 
They wrote for their own satisfaction and for helping others less favoured 
than themselves. It is a debt we owe to these thousands of selfless workers 
that we should try to print their valuable works once at least. 


There has been a very general awakening of interest during this century 
among educated Indians for a critical study of our country's literature and 
history. The number of Indian scholars, old and young, who have made or 
are making substantial contributions to the elucidation of our culture in its 
manifold aspects has been very much on the increase. Indian scholarship has 
attained a high level in several fields of research. One can look with pride 
and hope on the work done by many Indian scholars, old or young. 


I may name the following as representatives of the older generation 
of living scholars : Krishnaswami Aiyangar; Rangaswami Aiyangar; K. 
V. Subrahmania Aiyanger; S. K. Belvalkar; D. R. Bhandarkar; Binayatosh 
Bhattacharya; Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya; N. K. Bhattasali; S. K. Chatterji; 
M. B. Davar; S. K. De; Ervad B. N. Dhabbar; M. N. Dhalla; O. C. Ganguly; 
M. B. Garde; S. N. Das Gupta; U. N. Ghoshal; M. Hiriyanna; S. M. Husain; 
Jinavijayji; Jugalkishore; M. H. Krishna; N. N. Law; B. C. Law; R. C. Majumdar; 
Umesh Mishra; Abdal AzizalNaiman; Kalidas Nag; Syed Sulaiman 
Nadvi; Gauri Shankar Ojha; Pandit Premi; H. C. Raychoudhary; Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnar¢ Giskeshigar RNathslteui Shiadkly f&bditd(adar; Md. Shafi; K. 
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A. Nilkanta Shastri; Sukhlalji; Erach J. S. Taraporvala; J. M. Unvala; Zahid 
Ali; G. Yazdani. Among comparatively younger Indian scholars, I should 
like to make mention of the following as representatives: V. S. Agrawal; A. 
S. Altekar; B. L. Atreya; P. C. Bagchi; P. V. Bapat; Banerji.Sastri; Bhabatosh 
Bhatt. acharya; Shivprasad Bhattacharya; Bhagvat Datta; D. C. Bhattacharya; 
Haridas Bhattacharya; N. P. Chakravarti; Chintaharan Chakravarti; K. C. 
Chattopadhyaya; S. P. Chaturvedi; J. B. Chaudhury; B. Ch. Chhabra; T. R. 
Chintamani; R. N. Dandekar; V. Ramchandra Dikshitar; G. S. Gai; A. M. 
Ghatge; G. S. Ghurye; B. K. Ghosh; P. K. Gode; N. A. Gore; B. S. Guha; R. G. 
Gyani; Md. Habib; Md. Hamidullah; R. C. Hazra; M. D. Iqbal ; Hiralal Jain; 
E. M. F. Kanga; H. R. Kapadia ; A. P. Karmarkar; S. M. Katre; P. C. Lahiri ; V. 
V. Mirashi; H. K. Mirza; M. H. Nainar; H. G. Narahari; R. S. Panchamukhi; K. 
R. Pisharoti; A. D. Pusalkar, V. Raghavan; Raghu Vir; C. Kunhan Raja; P. T. 
Raju; T. N. Ramchandran; Hemchandra Ray; B. R. Saksena; C. R. Sankaran; 
D. C. Sarkar; Lakshman Sarup; V. A. Ramaswami Shastri; Kshitimohen Sen; 
S. N. Sene H. A. Shah; Vishvabandhu Shastri; S. S. Suryanarayana Shastri; C. 
S. Srinivasa. Chariar; M. Z. Siddiqi; A. N. Upadhye; N. Venkataramanayya; 
Siddheshwar Verma; P. L. Vaidya; Madhav Svarup Vatsa; H. D. Velankar. 


Certain observations, however, may be made here. In spite of the large 
number of scholars, there are extensive fields that have yet to be properly 
explored and a far larger army of scholars must be harnessed to the task. 
For example, there is no adequats treatment of the Tantra Literature so far. 
Critical editions of the Ramayana, of the principal Upanisads of the principal 
Puranas and of many classical dramas and poem; have yet to be undertaken. 
The several Darsanas (particularly Yoga) have not been scientifically and 
exhaustively' dealt with. 


I am glad to be able to announce that Swami Kuvalayanand, Director 
of the Kaivalya-dhama-Sriman-madhava Yogamandira Samiti at Lonavala, 
who has made a scientific study of Yoga and published for many years a 
Journal on Yoga, called the Yoga-mimamsa, has now undertaken several 
works. He has prepared a critical edition of the Hathapradipika with the 
commentary Jyotsna based on seven Mss. and four printed editions, a similar 
edition of the Brhad-Yogi-Yajnavalkya Smrti, an ancient work on Yoga quoted 
profusely by dharmasastr: writers and others from the 9th century. An index 
of Yogic Literature, printed and available in Mss. prepared by the Swamiji 
is almost ready for the press. And lastly, he is working on a concordance of 
the Yoga on the lines of Vedic Index containing short and historical articles 
on technical words and important topics of Yogasastra derived from the 
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Upanisads, the Epics, the Puranas, Yogasutra and its commentaries and 
other works on Yoga. 


I may mention certain tendencies among some of our scholars noticed 
by me with regret. Sometimes in the natural desire to earn credit for striking 
hypotheses wild guesses unsupported by any tangible evidence are put 
forward. For example, recently I found a scholar stating in a footnote in a 
brief paper that the Sungas originally seem to belong to some Chinese stock 
as the family name Sunga which even now exists in China as family name 
clearly shows. The same scholar proceeds ‘I believe that the origin of the 
Samaveda is Chinese as its peculiarly tonal music suggests. Comment is 
superfluous. I may state that it would be best for all of us to follow the rule 
of Mallinatha 'namulam likhyate kincit. We should advance our guesses 
and theories only after the most laborious search for the collection of facts 
and after patient and critical sifting of the facts collected. Another regrettable 
feature noticed by me among some scholars is that they resent differences 
of opinion and indulge in acerbity of language and personal attacks. If we 
have to differ, we must do so as gentlemen and scholars, the only goal of all 
being the quest of truth, though from different angles and view-points. 


Several sites such as those of Mohenjo - daro and Harappa, Kondapur, 
Nalanda, Paharpur, Pataliputra, Sanchi, Sarnath, Takshashila have been 
excavated. The finds at these places have materially added to our knowledge 
of the ancient social life of the people of India. Sir Ratan Tata financed for 
several years the work of excavation at Pataliputra. Recently the Trustees 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust have made an offer to the Deccan College 
Research Institute at Poona to bear the entire cost of the 4th pre-historic 
expedition in Gujarat under Prof. Sankalia and have donated Rs. 19,400 for 
the purpose. Excavation work will be commenced in November this year. 
This noble example of the enlightened house of Tatas will. it is earnestly 
hoped, be imitated by other merchant princes of India. But as compared 
with the great extent of our country and the number of ancient and famous 
sites those excavated are really very few. Hardly any sites that will bridge 
the gulf between the pre-historic antiquities of Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
on the one hand and the comparatively later sites of Takshashila, Nalanda 
and other places on the other have yet been excavated. It behoves us to press 
upon the attention of Government, the Princess and the Archaeological 
Department to mark out such sites and start excavation work there. 

It is estimated that about 30 thousand inscriptions have been brought to 
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Archaeological Survey Reports, Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, 
the three volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum and the volumes 
on South Indian Inscriptions. The researches in Archaeology made by the 
Archaeological Department and by others have been the foremost among 
the main sources for writing a connected and authentic history of ancient 
and medieval India. But the pace at which inscriptions are published in the 
Epigraphia Indica or elsewhere is so slow and fitful that one is filled with 
despondency and anxiety by the thought that even the next one hundred 
years might not be enough to deal with all the Archaeological material 
collected, if the present rate of publication is to be continued. Government 
must increase the size of the Epigraphia Indica, start several Journals devoted 
to the publication of Inscriptions in several provinces simultaneously and 
afford facilities to the Journals conducted by Institutes and private persons 
for publishing Inscriptions. 


There are numerous problems which individual scholars can tackle by 
their single handed efforts or with the co-operation of another scholar or two. 
There are serious gaps in our knowledge of many subjects and there is great 
scope for work in almost all departments of Indology, provided individual 
scholars will labour patiently on one or more of those subjects for years. 
Besides, there are many matters, which though discussed for decades, cannot 
yetbe regarded as finally settled by the consensus of opinion among scholars. 
Ishall mention a few topics on which Indian scholars can profitably work for 
several years to come. Though Weber, Max Muller ,Macdonell, Winternitz 
and others have written Histories of Sanskrit Literature, yet there is room 
for Indian scholars to write an extensive History of Sanskrit Literature from 
an Indian point of view. Not much has been written on the Silpasastras and 
the numerous styles of architecture prevalent in India in different parts of 
the country in ancient and medieval times. Deep comparative study of the 
Vedas and the ancient Iranian Literature has not yet been carried far enough. 
Although London, Heras, Hunter, Pran Nath and others have worked on the 
signs found on seals at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, comparison of these with 
the signs recorded at Ellam, Cyprus, Crete has not been thoroughly carried 
out and the proper decipherment of the symbols and signs at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro yet awaits a genius. Although excellent monographs have 
been written on certain ancient and medieval royal dynasties such, as the 
Guptas, Vakatakas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kadambas and Rastrakutas, it cannot 
be said that finality has been reached even in these and further there is 
ample field for work on several other dynasties and oligarchic tribes, such 
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Candellas, Gahadvalas, Gangas, Guhilas, Gurjaras, Haihayas, Hoysalas, 
Kakatiyas, Kalacuries, Licchavis, Malavas, Maitrakas, Palas, Paramaras, 
Pratiharas, Rattas, Sailodbhavas, Senas, Sendrakas, Sila haras, Sindas, 
Traikutakas, Vaghelas, Yadavas, and Yaudheyas. The names of countries and 
cities, with their boundaries, social life and economic structure as collected 
from the Vedic Literature, the Epics, the Puranas, the Brhatsamhita and its 
commentary, classical Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa Literature, 
Kosas, inscriptions will be a very interesting study. The interpretation of the 
sutras of Jaimini by commentators before Sabara, by Kumarila, Prabhakara, 
Parthasarathi and others in a thoroughly exhaustive and scientific way has not 
been yet attempted by anyone. The interpretation of Vedic texts by the Purva- 
mimansa and the influence of the Purva-mimansa on Dharamasastra and 
Vedanta works; pre-Sankara systems of Vedanta; the date of Sankaracharya 
arrived at from all available sources together with the names of his pupils, 
his and their authentic works, the history of the Mathas established by him 
and his pupils; Gotras and Pravaras as disclosed by the Inscriptions and 
their agreements or disagreements with the Srauta-sutras and works like 
the Pravaramanjari and with modern gotras and pravaras current among 
the three varnas; the date of the introduction of the names of weekdays and 
of the signs of the Zodiac and the question whether they were borrowed 
by India from any foreign source or whether they were indigenous, which 
subject has an important bearing on the chronology of our ancient and 
medieval Sanskrit Literature; the relation of the Prakrits and Apabhramsas 
among themselves and their relation to and influence on modern Indian 
vernaculars; the history and development of our ancient technical sciences, 
such as medicine, chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, astronomy and their 
influence on the Moslems and the western world; the riddle of Sayana, 
Madhava, Vidyaranya; the several Bhakti cules; the numerous Saiva sects; 
the several eras of Krta, Malava, Vikrama, Saka, Valabhi, Gupra, Harsa, 
Kalacuri, Garga and their starting points; these are only a few subjects where 
much light can be shed by an indefatigable scholar. It is needless to multiply 
examples of problems. 


In his Presidential address at the Hyderabad Session of the Conference 
Dr. G. Yazdani laid great emphasis on two matters, viz. that the conference 
should have a permanent office with a small but competent staff and the 
necessity of building up a Permanent Fund. For realizing the latter object 
he approached several States and private individuals. I am glad to state 
that he succeeded in inducing the Government of the United Provinces and 
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Permanent Fund. We must strenuously pursue this matter of a permanent 
fund. The Conference should appoint an influential committee of persons 
occupying a high place in the public life of the country and of scholars 
from different provinces to wait in deputation on the Central and Provincial 
Governments, on the Heads of Indian States and on merchant princes to 
induce them to make generous contributions to the permanent fund of this 
Conference in order to enable it to carry on vigorously work in the directions 
indicated above. 


The great French savant. Prof. Levi, who presided over the second session 
of this conference at Calcutta, said that the chief duty of the President is to 
keep silence and to listen. I have so far acted contrary to his advice, but I 
must now stop. I shall have plenty of opportunities for obeying his precept 
in the next two days. Our country is now on the threshold of epochmaking 
political changes. Although the Conference is not a political body it cannot 
fail to be affected by the political and other ferments that are leavening the 
whole country. The hearts of all, young or old, educated or uneducated, 
are throbbing with the excitement of great aspirations and expectations. In 
ages past India was frequently confronted with religious, social and political 
upheavals. In spite of them all India has exhibited great vitality in survival, 
did not give up her agelong quest of truth and always attached the highest 
importance to the things of the spirit. She developed centuries ago traditions 
for tolerance of varying views in religion and philosophy and showed great 
capacity for absorption of races and ideas and for adaptation. India is now 
in the midst of a whirlpool of ideas. The present is full of fear, of religious 
scepticism, conflicts and eagerness to destroy the old and construct a new after 
some patterns quite alien to our traditions and ways of thought and not yet 
sufficiently tested. On us of this Conference rests a manifold responsibility. 
We have studied the Literature and monuments of the past and therefore it 
is our duty to disseminate among all our brethren correct knowledge of the 
past and the present and to discover the manifold gains and glories of the 
past, to see that the great ideals of our literature and culture do not perish 
but continue to work on the social life all round and to make adjustments 
in the superstructure of the many-sided life of the country while retaining 
the solid foundations that have withstood the storms, the burdens and the 
wear and tear of ages. It is up to us not to allow, as long as there is life in 
us, the great ideals and achievements of the past to be swept off altogether 
by the onrushing avalanche of conflicting and ill-digested ideas. We are 
all humble devotees of Literature, of the Muses, of Bharati; and in serving 
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Let us hope that by the united efforts of the sons and daughters of India, 
this ancient land will not only secure for her own children freedom, peace, 
prosperity and a high level of intellectual and moral life, but will also be 
able to proclaim to the world a message of hope, of freedom, of co-operation 
and the praccical synthesis of several cultures. 


प्रकटितबहुविधशिल्पा विविधागमशास्त्रविस्तरप्रसवा। 
आसन्नस्वाजन्त्र्या जयतु सदा भारती जगती ॥। 
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Fourteenth All India Oriental Conference, 
Darbhanga 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar 





Maharajadhiraj Bahadur, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen 


I thank you sincerely and express my heartfelt gratitude for the great 
honour you have done me by asking me to preside over this august assembly 
of representatives of Oriental learning in all its branches. Believe me when 
I say that I highly appreciate this august Assembly of representatives of 
Oriental learning in votaries in the temple of Oriental learning. My feeling 
is, how ever, not an unmixed one. For I feel overwhelmed by the burden 
of responsibility which this office has thrown upon my shoulders. This 
responsibility, great at all times, is particularly heavy to-day when we are 
meeting at the dawn of a New Era, which is sure to herald a new epoch in 
the history of Oriental learning. 


By a happy coincidence we have met on this memorable and auspicious 
occasion at a place which has always enjoyed a special reputation as one of 
the noted centres of Oriental learning in India. It is needless for me to remind 
you that we stand to-day on the sacred soil of Mithila sanctified by the dust 
of the feet of Janaka and Yajnavalkya. The tradition of learning and spiritual 
attainments established by these famous sages of old was ably carried on 
inlater times by Prabhakara, Vachaspati, Gangesa, Pakshadhara and many 
others. Even after the Muslims had conquered the rest of Northern India, 
Mithila maintained independence for a long time and remained a home of 
Hindu culture and learning. Codes of Hindu Law, usage and politics by 
Chandeswara and Vachaspati Misra, Vidyapati's Padavali and the works on 
Navaya-nyaya stand as beacon lights of Hinduism in this age of darkness. 
The noble tradition has not died down and even now hundreds of tols 
or Chatuspathis all over the land are carrying on the great work, mostly 
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of Darbhanga. He has followed in the footsteps of his noble predecessors 
and may his beneficent activities in this direction increase more and more 
in the New Age of Light and Liberty that is dawning upon us. 


Friends and fellow-delegates, emotion should not normally find any 
placein the proceedings of a scholarly body like ours, but it will be something 
more or less than human if we remain unmoved by the great change through 
which our country has passed since we met last, and fail to give expression 
to our feelings on the momentous events which have transformed the life 
and society all over this vast sub-continent. After periods, which vary in 
different cases from nine hundred to one hundred years, we, the Indians, 
have again breathed the air of political independence without which, as 
bitter experience has shown us, life is not worth living; for neither art and 
literature nor religion and society can flourish where political freedom is 
lacking, and culture becomes as poor as material existence. 


A great Sanskrit poet lamented on the death of a royal patron that the 
learned men had become like swans in a lake without water. We may say in 
the same strain, that for centuries, since the loss of our independence, the lake 
of Oriental learning in India went almost absolutely dry, and its votaries, like 
the straggling swans, somehow maintained a precarious existence mostly 
without honour and prestige, and sometimes even without means of bare 
subsistence. Bereft of sustenance, encouragement and inspiration they failed 
to move with the times and became an object of pity and ridicule both at 
home and abroad. But although creative inspiration was lacking, an instinct 
of self-preservation dominated their activities, and throughout the centuries 
of deep gloom and despair they kept the lamp burning to illumine the secret 
enclave which preserved some of the rich treasures of the past. Much has 
been lost, but something has been saved, and for this all honour is due 
to that forlorn and neglected band of scholars who never lost hope and 
faith for the future and showed an allegiance to the past amidst trials and 
temptations too great for ordinary men. Not a few of them belonged to this 
land of Mithila which was one of the last refuges of Hindu culture in India. 
Their names are mostly forgotten but lo-clay when Free India looks back to 
the past as guide and inspiration for the future, we must pay our homage 
and tribute of respect to the men to whom we are indebted for the great 
spiritual inheritance which has been so luckily preserved for us. 


Some may very well scoff at the idea that modern India should turn for 
guidance and inspiration to her past history and culture rather than to the 
progressive nations of the West. This question was mooted more than a 
century ago an&4Réaédererorf ndee eite foret Belo Ueriment has shaped 
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to a large extent the destiny of India. It is futile to discuss the wisdom of 
the course then adopted, and followed since, with slight variations. But 
to-day the question must be faced again, this time by the people of India 
with a full sense of responsibility, and a clear recognition of the important 
issues involved. I cannot think of a more important question to which the 
Oriental Conference should apply itself at this critical stage and turning 
in our national history, and I therefore offer no excuse for devoting some 
time to it. 


Putin a simple and concrete form the issue may be stated as follows. Has 
the ancient culture of India such an important part to play in the regeneration 
of Free India, that it should be regarded as a paramount duty of the state, 
and fully deserving of national efforts, to make it an integral part of our 
future intellectual and moral education? But the issue may be widened still 
further so as to embrace within its scope, not only India but even the world 
outside it. For I believe the world today is badly in need of the blessings of 
Indian culture. 


If we look around us today, we find ourselves in a strange world. The two 
successive World Wars have changed the whole structure of human society, 
both politically and morally. The old order has changed, yielding place, 
not to a new order, but to a complete chaos. Sufferings and privations of an 
unparalleled magnitude are stalking the land over a large part of the inhabited 
world. Far from making any united effort to save mankind, the big powers 
are still swayed by power politics and engaged in dis reputable intrigues 
for making their position safe in the coming war. Unwarned by precedents 
and heedless of consequences, they are madly rushing headlong towards 
another global war, which is sure to bring destruction and devastation on an 
unprecedented scale. Each political unit or group is profuse in professions of 
pacific intentions, and loudly protesting against the insincerity and political 
ambitions of its rival, while enmity grows apace and the fabric of the United 
Nations Organisation is crumbing to dust. Human labour and energy, and 
the scientific skill and ingenuity, which could go a long way in relieving 
human distress, are being diverted to the preparation of novel means of 
wholesale destruction on a gigantic scale. 


If we turn from the outer to the inner world we find a no less chaotic 
condition. The old ideas and principles, which sustained life and gave stability 
to society, have lost their force and hold upon men who are desperately 
groping in the dark to find out something new as their substitutes. There 
has perhaps been no other age in which men have entertained so much 
doubt on so máty tFarledesm KRANetihg iy HOR tidken' foie ranted. All the 
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political, moral, social and economic principles have lost credit, and values, 
both moral and material, are being newly assessed. The old moorings are 
gone, and the ship of humanity has been cast adrift on an uncharted sea, 
without any rudder or compass to guide its course. 


Itis a dismal picture, but its reality cannot be denied or ignored. Against 
this background of a distracted world and disgruntled humanity India 
awakes as an independent country after slumber of ages. To achieve this 
independence India has had to struggle long and hard. But her people have 
already begun to realize that it will be a far more arduous task to maintain 
this independence and to use it as a means of our national salvation. It is, 
therefore, the supreme duty of every individual, group or association, to 
give its very best to keep the Motherland free and steer it safely over the 
troubled waters. 


We, the votaries of Oriental learning, who are assembled in this great 
Conference, must ask ourselves, whether we cannot contribute in any way 
to this great task that confronts us. To my mind the answer is definite and 
simple. We can effectively help the national regeneration, and possibly also 
the salvation of the world by stressing the great value of our ancient culture 
in moulding life and society even in the modern world. For, while there is a 
general, and perhaps, genuine feeling of respect for ancient Indian culture 
and civilisation, one hardly ever realizes that it has any great use for us in 
the present age. It is more often regarded as a piece of antique furniture 
which is good for the purpose of decoration, but not of much practical 
utility. It would, therefore, be our endeavour to bring out those essential 
characteristics of ancient Indian culture, which have stood the test of time, 
and still appear to us to supply the necessary guiding principles, not only 
to India, but also to the War-weary world, which has lost faith in the past 
and hopes for the future. 


The great Swami Vivekananda proclaimed long ago that the Vedantic 
principles enunciated in India could alone save the humanity which was 
being led on thesure way to destruction by the nationalistic, commercialised 
and militaristic civilisation of the West. At the same time he realized that the 
World would not accept the Indian culture, so necessary for its salvation, 
until India attains an independent status, and proves the vitality and inherent 
greatness of her culture both by precept and example. He further held that 
India, which has been favoured with this rich heritage, is under a moral 
obligation to spread its blessings all over the world. Time has now surely 
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imbibe our old culture in our life and policy. The all-important question 
that faces us is how to do it. 


Before we proceed to discuss this question, we must clear a few points 
in order to avoid misunderstanding and disarm cheap criticism. The issue, 
as stated above, does not imply any inherent opposition between ancient 
Indian culture and the modern scientific inventions and industrial processes, 
by which the Western countries have made such wonderful progress in 
various spheres of life. Nor is the great value of the latter either ignored or 
underestimated. One might, as most people do actually, feel convinced, that 
in the ‘One World’ in which we live, India can not, and should not even if it 
could, cut itself adrift from the modern currents of life, and that the age of 
science, and organised industry based on it, has come to stay. But this does 
not necessarily negative in any way either the great value of our ancient 
culture or its paramount importance in shaping our life and thoughts. In 
other words, even if we fully realize that India must move with the times, 
and broadly pursue the way followed by the progressive nations of the 
West, we must, nevertheless, inquirc whether, and how far, it is necessary 
for her people to imbibe the faiths, ideas and traditions of the past and to 
make them an integral part of their life and character. 


As a preliminary to this inquiry and in order to determine the place of 
ancient Indian culture in modern life, we should try to get some definite 
idea of what that culture means. It is not easy to define, or even adequately 
describe, what Indian culture is or stands for, but nevertheless, we may 
stress some of its special characteristics, both in a general way and with 
special reference to some concrete problems with which the world is faced 
to-day. But before doing so, we must clear some misapprehensions generally 
entertained on the subject. 


It is often asserted, by way of contrast and a clear-cut distinction, that 
the Indian culture is spiritual as opposed to the material civilization of the 
West. But this does not represent the whole truth, if we mean that Indians 
did not take care of their material interests and were fully absorbed in 
things spiritual. A careful study of the Arthasastra and even Dharmasastra 
texts leaves no doubt that the Indians were engaged in wars, conquests, 
colonization, trade, commerce, industry, and various arts and occupations 
in pursuit of wealth and power, with a zeal and perseverance which is 
now-a-clays usually associated with Western countries. The stories of wars 
and conquests with which the contemporary inscriptions abound, and the 
amazing development in the organization of trade and industry such as 
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complacent belief that the material interests were overlooked or in any way 
neglected in ancient India. But what distinguished ancient India from the 
Western countries in this respect is the fact that the material interests were 
not regarded as the summum bonum in life, and were not pursued in disregard 
of other factors which were considered as equally important values in life. 
This has been summed up in the oft-repeated and well-known dictum that 
dharma, artha, kama and moksha are the four ends of life, none of which should 
be pursued to the detriment of the others. As a matter of fact, this balanced 
view of life constitutes, in my mind, the essential feature of the Hindu culture, 
and the chief characteristic which distinguishes it from the other civilizations 
of the world. Equal stress was laid on both spiritual (dharma and moksha) and 
material (artha and kama) aspects of life, and it was not desirable that any 
one, even the former, should be cultivated to such an excess, that it would 
hinder the full development of the latter. Man's material and spiritual needs 
were thus viewed as integral parts of his nature, and one was to be used 
as a check against the excessive growth of the other. Thus while emphasis 
was often laid on the spiritual welfare as the ultimate goal in human life, 
it was emphatically declared that this was to have been achieved through 
the normal stages in which the life of a house-holder was to precede that 
of a hermit. Asceticisin was not held up as the ideal for one and all, and 
though at times it loomed large in the view of society, it was always kept in 
its proper position by public opinion and regulations of state. 


Two other important characteristics of Indian culture must also be 
emphasised in order to appreciate its importance in the modern world. 
The first is the insistence on duty, as opposed to rights and privileges. The 
one is, no doubt, the counter-part of the other, but much depends on the 
approach or the emphasis laid upon the one or the other. In the West the 
rights and privileges loom large in the political and social theories. In India, 
however, the social and political structure rested upon the foundation of the 
duty of individuals and groups. OurScriptures and authoritative legal texts 
describe only the duties of all castes and classes of people, from the king 
downwards to the common man. Of course the duty of the king towards 
the people, of the higher to the lower classes, and of the employer to the 
employed, constitutes in each case the right of the latter, but the problem 
is approached from the opposite direction and avoids a clash of rights and 
interests by the higher ideals of duty and obligations. The same idea prevails 
even in relation to states and marks a refreshing contrast to the power-politics 
of the present day. 
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Another striking feature of Indian culture, which is of a special interest 
to-day, is the freedom of thought it guaranteed to individuals. Even in a land 
noted for its religious susceptibilities there was no bar to free expression of 
opinion on the nature of God and soul and other vital religious problems. 
Notonly was the denial of the very existence of God not regarded as a heresy, 
but a school advocating it was not even regarded as unorthodox. Similarly, 
in political and social ideas we find the most extreme and diametrically 
opposite views, sometimes existing side by side as in the Epics. Even under 
the so-called ‘Oriental Despotism’ writers freely described the king as slaves 
or servants of the people, and his revenue as wages earned by him for his 
service. This freedom of thought and expression led to a catholicity of views 
in India of which probably there is no parallel in the history of the world. 
Religious toleration was an accepted faith in India from the very dawn of her 
history, and the noble words in which the great emperor Asoka expounded 
it more than two thousand years ago still ring in our ears as a clarion call to 
the modern world torn asunder by religious dissensions. 


These liberal and catholic views extended to fields other than religion, 
had enabled Indians to mix freely with foreigners. It is a well-known fact of 
history that the successive hordes of foreigners that invaded India settled in 
this country, and were thoroughly absorbed in her vast population, without 
leaving any trace of their existence as separate units. Similarly, when Indians 
conquered or colonized distant countries, they mixed with the people and 
became an integral part of their society. They did not exploit the people 
or exterminate them like the later colonists from the West, but sought to 
elevate them by the rich cultural heritage of their own country. Here, again, 
we find a unique trial of Indian culture, for history does not record a similar 
achievement by any other country. Greece, Rome and modern Europe, no 
doubt, spread their civilizations in other lands, but this missionary enterprise 
was subordinated to, and merely followed in the wake of, political conquests 
and economic exploitation. India alone spread her cultural influence without 
any idea of establishing colonial imperialism in any sense of the term. 


Even in matters of war and conquest India followed an enlightened 
policy which sought to minimise their rigours and ruthless character. A 
totalitarian war was unthinkable, and the miseries and troubles caused to 
the civil population were sought to be reduced to a minimum by laws and 
customs dictated by broad humanitarian ideas. A Greek politician who 
came as an ambassador to this country has recorded his unique experience 
that even while the soldiers were engaged in deadly combat, he saw the 
cultivators pursidigthigitevadatidnsanstinemergh Reutty fielas without being 
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molested by either party. The humane laws of war advocated in our sacred 
Smritis, offer a strange contrast to the ruthless mode of fighting followed 
in other countries, not only in modern, but even in ancient and mediaeval 
ages. The same humane spirit was displayed in the treatment of slaves, 
among whom were counted prisoners of war. Indeed the life of a slave 
was so much happier than that prevailing in Greece, that the ambassador, 
referred to above, thought that slavery was unknown in India. 


The wide catholicity of views, and the conception of humanity at large 
as a great fraternity, which characterized Indian culture, were based on the 
fundamental Vedantic conception of the unity of Soul. As all individual 
souls were regarded as parts of the one eternal Soul, a conscious link of 
unity was forged round the whole world. If we clearly realize that every 
individual human being is related to the one Eternal spirit, in very much 
the same way as air or water in a pot is related to the general body of water 
or air, we cannot afford to emphasise racial or cultural superiority and 
inferiority which has worked havoc in the world. If we believe, as the best 
minds of India did, that there is but one God, though different sects call him 
by different names, and that all modes of worship ultimately lead to Him, as 
all streams great or small ultimately fall into the ocean, many of the ills of the 
present world are bound to disappear. If we hold the true Vedantists view 
that there is a kinship among all human beings, that no individual, group 
of persons, or nation is really foreign, and that therefore by injuring any of 
them we really do harm to ourselves, we shall have a much better world to 
livein. If the national policy is based upon a proper balancing of the material 
and spiritual gains, by a fair adjustment of dharma, artha, kama and moksha 
as the four ends of life, that should demand our equal attention; if every 
nation is persuaded to believe that greed for material gains, at the cost of 
other ends of life, does not bring real good or happiness to its peoples; that 
righteousness is as much an important factor in the growth and development 
of an individual or a nation as wealth or power; and that politics, based on 
a desire to establish supremacy over peoples who are regarded as inferior 
because they are weaker, is ab initio wrong in principle and ultimately defeats 
its own ends-if all these valuable doctrines enunciated in ancient India are 
adopted by the nations of the present day the world may yet be saved. 


Even apart from these international rivalries and quarrels, each individual 
state is faced to-day with the no less grave problem of struggles between 
classes, based on political, social and economic differences. Every group 
fights for what it considers to be its inalienable rights and privileges, without 
any thought of itsoupeinuetheratte sqskoruthersiodtetyrlatdarge. Here, also, we 
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may get some light from the teachings of ancient India which laid stress on 
the duties rather than on the rights, and regarded society as an integrated 
whole kept in order by the state, whose duty was to safeguard the proper 
interest of each by following the principles laid down, not by the political 
authority or any class or group with vested interest, but by a body of sages, 
who had no attachment in life and could therefore take an impartial view, and 
whose wisdom and experience enabled them to lay down the best possible 
means of reconciling the different and conflicting interests in society. 


The few examples cited above will convey some idea of the special 
features of Indian culture which have a great bearing on some of the grave 
problems with which the world is faced to-day. They clearly demonstrate 
that the Indian culture has not only an academic or historic interest, but 
ought to be a living force in the world to-day, in order to help the distracted 
human society to find out its salvation in the impending crisis with which 
it is threatened. 


Fellow-Delegates, after I had composed this part of my address, I had to 
lay it aside for a short while. Before I could resume my work the world was 
convulsed by the tragic news of the foul murder of our beloved Mahatmaji of 
blessed memory. The terrible shock of this news has given almost a stunning 
blow to India, and it will perhaps be long before we can fully realize the 
nature of our loss and its effect upon the future. But one thing clearly emerges 
from the deep and universal mourning over the death of this Father of Indian 
Nation. It is the world wide recognition of the great value of the spirit and 
the ideals for which the Mahatma stood. It is not easy to define precisely 
the ideal of Mahatmaji or to explain its meaning in all its bearings, but 
the world to-day comprehends fairly well the general nature of the cult of 
non-violence in words, thoughts and deeds, and the mission of peace and 
love, of good-will towards all and malice to none, with which the name of 
the revered Mahatma is associated. But we must remember that Mahatma 
Gandhi was an embodiment of Indian culture and in his life and work merely 
gave ex pression to some of its outstanding features. His life is an open book 
which reveals some of the noblest traits of Indian culture and civilization. 
The sincere homage and tribute of respect which the greatest men all over 
the world have paid to the memory of the Mahatma has no parallel in the 
history of the world. But it was inspired not merely by his high ideals, saintly 
character and great achievements in India, but also, and perhaps no less, by a 
genuine feeling that the world is in dire need of his precepts and example. As 
a great man has put it bluntly, the world must choose between Atom Bomb 
and Gandhiji. His. pithysayingassaliyiginessooRnareteakpiession to a large 
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volume of opinion, that the worn-out methods of diplomacy have failed, and 
that new avenues must be explored to ensure the peace and prosperity of the 
world. New ideas, new conception of inter-state relations, and new values 
in life, must be brought to bear upon the problems of the world. Mahatma 
Gandhi contributed to this great and noble task by his interpretation of 
Indian culture, and its practical application to the problem of the day, and 
this has caught the imagination of the world. The unique appreciation of the 
life and ideals of the Mahatma vividly illustrates what we have said above 
as regards the dynamic character of Indian culture, and the important role 
it is destined to play in the future history of the world. 


The New India that is just dawning before us therefore owes it to itself, 
and to the whole world, to discover and to reveal to the world the history 
and culture of India in order that we may be guided and inspired by what 
was best in it, and avoid or climinate what was bad or injurious to the body 
politic. We still paying for them, ought to serve as a great warning against 
a blind imitation of the past. It also underlines the need of a careful study 
of Indian culture, so that we may separate the husk from the grain and the 
dross from pure gold. This is the all-important task that lie before us, the 
votaries of Oriental learning. We must now study the different aspects of our 
ancient civilization with a view to find out their true scope and character, and 
explain their bearing upon the development of our national life and culture. 
This task not only involves an intimate acquaintance with the ancient texts 
but also requires a wide and enlightened outlook and a knowledge of the 
history and culture of the other parts of the world. In order that our ancient 
history may prove a dynamic force and galvanize our national life, we must 
interpret it a new with that freedom of thought unfettered by any prejudices 
or preconceived notions which animated some of the best minds of India 
in the past, and are now justly regarded as the most precious heritage of 
modern life. 


The first pre-requisite for such a study of ancient Indian history and 
culture is the wide diffusion of the study of Sanskrit and giving it a much 
better statue in our so-called higher and liberal education through the 
colleges and Universities. The study of Sanskrit language and literature is 
not regarded now as an essential part of a liberal education. It is practically 
confined to a large number of Indian Pandits trained in 'tols', for very few 
among those who pursue their study in the University, go in for the highest 
degree in Sanskrit. A sort of cleavage has thus grown up between the higher 
education in modern sense and a knowledge of Sanskrit. The result has 
been extremelyconfostiunatekailnsstsidisastssyadnencdheigpoint of view of 
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culture. All our source-books for the study of Indian culture are written 
in Sanskrit or a language immediately derived from it, and if almost all 
men of progressive ideas trained on modern lines, from whose ranks our 
leaders of thought and action must necessarily come, are ignorant of this 
language, Indian culture cannot exercise that degree of influence on our 
future life and policy as we all desire. On the other hand, if almost all the 
persons, who are repositories of Sanskrit learning, are entirely cut off from 
modern movements and currents of thought, and completely ignorant of 
modern arts and sciences, their interpretation of Indian culture is bound 
to be defective, and cannot command that respect which is due to their 
learning and scholarship. This state of things must be remedied and the 
present time offers a golden opportunity for it. For it is now recognised on all 
hands that our entire system of education must be revised and the Central, 
as well as many Provincial Governments are actively engaged in this task. 
The Central Government has been recently advised by two représentative 
All-India Educational bodies to institute two separate commissions for the 
review of the University and Secondary Education, and it may be confidently 
hoped that these two commissions will shortly be appointed. On them will 
fall the great task of making a comprehensive study of the educational needs 
of the country, and suggesting concrete measures to fulfil them. This Oriental 
Conference, being vitally interested in the promotion of Indian culture, must 
see to it that the study of Sanskrit and Sanskritic Languages and Literatures 
in all branches is given a due place in the new system of education that will 
be introduced in Free India. The problem of how to give effect to it must 
be considered in all its bearings, and a suitable scheme devised. Without 
being dogmatic in any way, I would like to make a few suggestions in this 
connection, for a full discussion from all points of view is necessary before 
we can formulate a considered policy in this matter. 


In my opinion the problem should be approached from two different 
directions. In the first place the indigenous system of education in fols should 
not only be encouraged, systematised and placed on a stable basis by liberal 
state aid and regulations, but elements of some modern subjects like history, 
mathematics and general sciences should be introduced in their curriculum, 
so that the students may, at the age of 16 or 17, complete a course of study 
which would be regarded as equivalent to High School Education. This 
would be all the easier now as English would cease to be the medium of 
instruction and examination, and would not play the same important role 
as before in the Secondary Education. After completing the preliminary 


training in fol, as syggastes.abgyesdhestudenisumax continue their studies 
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in particular branches of study either with eminent scholars in their private 
tols or in public institutions specially organised for this purpose. In both 
cases arrangements should be made for acquainting these students with the 
development of these particular subjects in other parts of the world. Thus 
no student should obtain the highest degree in indigenous system unless his 
erudition in any particular subject is accompanied by a general knowledge 
of the corresponding subject in other countries. For this purpose suitable 
books should be written and eminent works of foreign scholars should 
be translated in Sanskrit or Indian vernaculars. Eminent teachers on these 
subjects should also be engaged to give the necessary training. The scheme 
should be carefully devised so that without sacrificing the thoroughness or 
depth of learning for which the indigenous system is justly famous, we may 
introduce a wider outlook and a more critical spirit in the study. 


Secondly, Sanskrit must be given a higher status and a more important 
place in the syllabus of our Schools, Colleges and Universities. The question 
of making Sanskrit a compulsory subject, at least in High School course, is 
now being seriously dis cussed. Some are of the opinion that Sanskrit should 
be made a compulsory subject except in the alternative groups which are 
primarily intended for students taking up a professional or technological 
course. They feel that unless the students are made to read Sanskrit at some 
stage in school, they would never under stand their aptitude for it, and would 
be generally deterred from ever learning it on account of its initial difficulties, 
with the result that the persons receiving the higher education would be al 
most completely ignorant of a language and literature, the knowledge of 
which is necessary not only for a proper understanding of our culture and 
civilization, but also for a thorough mastery over our mother tongue. But 
many eminent persons are strongly opposed to make Sanskrit a compulsory 
subject. For they feel that it would be useless to most of the students, who 
would be forced to take it up but could more profitably devote the time 
wasted over it to some other subjects of greater practical utility. 


Some even go to the extreme length of suggesting that the introduction of 
Sanskrit as a compulsory subject would retard the progress of this country, 
and put it back to where it stood in the Medieaval age. But if we bear in 
mind that Sanskrit is the key with which we have to unlock the door of our 
ancient culture, and that no thorough knowledge of most of our vernaculars 
is possible without a grounding in Sanskrit we must ensure that at least a 
large proportion of our educated people, if not all of them, do possess an 
elementary knowledge of Sanskrit which they can improve in later life, if 
necessity arisescoroi Kthieyethenselvesiso wosing Linsthetefione reasonable to 
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suggest that as the Secondary course, in its later stages, will be divided into 
two alternative groups of subjects, roughly corresponding to humanities 
and science (including technology), Sanskrit should be made compulsory 
in the first. Similarly, in the higher Degree courses, Sanskrit must be taken 
up by those who go in for history, politics, literature, sociology, philosophy 
etc. This is, of course, only a rough scheme which has to be worked out in 
details. 


In addition to this reform in the syllabus of school and Degree courses, it 
is necessary to adopt several other measures of which a few are mentioned 
below. 


1. The publication of original texts and translation of the more important 
among them. There are a few institutions even at present doing this 
work, but a Central Organization should be set up by the Government 
of India, which in co-ordination with those institutions, would 
proceed on the basis of a regular plan and programme. 

2. The establishment of Central and Provincial Libraries for the collection 
of Sanskrit texts, both printed and in manuscripts, and also books 
bearing on Sanskrit Language and Literature, and Indian history 
and culture. A regular search for Sanskrit manuscripts in private 
possession should be one of the main functions of these libraries. The 
work which was so creditably done by scholars like Peterson, Buhler, 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, and Hara Prasad Sastri, among others, should 
be revived on an enlarged scale in order to recover and preserve those 
priceless treasures which are otherwise likely to be lost for ever. 

3. Institutes for Higher Study and Research in Sanskrit should be set 
up both by the Central and Provincial Governments. The institutions 
which already exist should be improved with more liberal grants for 
extended scope of activities, and new ins titutions should be started 
in suitable centres. 


It is possible to organize all these activities through one and the same 
institution, but if necessary, different bodies may be set up for the different 
purposes. What is necessary is that the Government, both Central and 
Provincial, should regard the promotion of studies in Sanskritic Language 
and culture as a paramount necessity, and be prepared to make liberal grants 
and set up pro per organizations to utilise them for this purpose. 


A few other problems which are connected with this subject may be 
briefly discussed here. The first is the question of a lingua franca for the 


whole of India While the claim. ef Hindi has been supported by a large 
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volume of public opinion, it has by no means been universally accepted, 
and other alternatives are being freely discussed. It has been urged by a 
small section that Sanskrit should be the common cultural language for 
the whole of India. This question will form the subject of a symposium in 
the Sanskrit Section of this Conference and I shall not therefore dwell upon 
it at great length. I must, however, emphasise the fact that the suggestion 
deserves careful consideration, and should not be dismissed off-hand, as 
many are inclined to do. The complexities of Sanskrit grammar, idiom and 
syntax need not be an insuperable barrier. They may be simplified for the 
purpose of making Sanskrit a common colloquial language, as in the case 
of basic English, by adopting a convention to reduce the vocabulary and 
tenses, and simplifying the rules of samasa, sandhi and other processes of 
forming words and derivatives. As an example, reference may be made to 
the language in which Buddhist texts like Divyavadana and Vinayapitaka 
of the Mulasarvastivadins were composed. It is for the Sanskrit scholars to 
put their heads together, and devise such a simpler mode of writing and 
speaking Sanskrit, if they want to push the claims of Sanskrit for adoption 
as lingua franca or an all-India language of culture. 


But even if Hindi be adopted as the lingua franca of India, as the only 
other possible alternative, Sanskrit must form the parent-source from which 
technical terms and words expressing new ideas for which it has no synonym 
must be derived. This applies also to most of the vernaculars which would 
replace English as the official languages of the different provinces. It would 
be a great advantage to prepare a general list of such words, derived from 
Sanskrit roots, so that we may have a common list of these new words for 
general use all over India. Already praiseworthy attempts have been made 
in this direction by both individuals and learned bodies. But a great deal 
more remains to be done, and a co-ordination of the efforts made by different 
bodies in different parts of India has not yet been attempted. The Central 
Government should take up this question without any avoidable delay. 


Incidentally we may refer in this connection to the question of an all-India 
script. It has been seriously suggested in some quarters that the Roman script 
should be adopted all over India in place of the various regional alphabets. 
If it means that our children should be taught to read and write their own 
vernaculars in Roman script alone, we feel the strongest objection to such a 
course. It means that future generations would be brought up in ignorance 
of the alphabets in which all our printed books and manuscripts have been 
so far written, and either all these shall be transcribed in Roman script-which 
is an impossiblecgrapasitiorkduatheykawoaddsinotibekablectionread their own 
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literature, the priceless heritage of the past, a situation which nobody can 
view with equanimity. There can be hardly any doubt that if there is to be 
an all-India script. Devanagari must be adopted for this purpose. 


These are some of the current problems with which free India is faced 
lo-clay. In solving them we must not be guided by pros pect of temporary 
advantages or difficulties, but keep in view the cardinal fact that future India 
must be built on solid foundations of the culture and civilisation of her past, 
and while we must make an all-out effort to revitalise it, nothing should be 
done which has even a tendency to break the link with the past. 


I have hitherto dealt with matters which some may regard as subjects 
with which this Conference is not directly concerned. I am unable to concur 
in this view. They have a great bearing on the aims and objects of this 
Conference and the ideals and activities for which it stands. This Conference 
would fail in its duty if, at this critical moment in the history of India, it 
does not come forward to stress the importance of Oriental learning and 
its bearing on the future course of Indian history. So far our activities have 
necessarily been of academic and passive character. But in a New India 
which is dawning before us, this association of learned scholars must play 
a more active part in the regeneration of the country. I have tried to indicate 
above in what ways, among others, this country should move in order to 
resuscitate the culture and civilisation of India, and this Conference, I am 
sure, will offer its fullest co-operation to the Government if called upon to 
do so in advancing the cause of our country. 


I shall now refer to the heavy toll that death has levied on votaries of 
Oriental learning since we met last. Time will not permit me to refer to them 
all and a separate resolution will be placed before you on this subject. But I 
may refer to a few who have been closely associated with this Conference. 
First, I would like to pay my tribute of respect to the memory of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. His name is almost a household word in India and 
I need not refer to his great contributions to the cause of the regeneration 
of India in general and Oriental learning in particular. He was one of the 
past presidents of this Conference which was indebted to him in many 
ways. By his death, India has lost an outstanding personality and a typical 
product of Indian culture. We have also lost another past President in Dr. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. He was a veteran historian and enriched the South 
Indian history by his very valuable contributions. The only consolation to us 
is that both these ex-Presidents died full of years and honours. But not so, 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup, who died in the prime of his life and might have made 
valuable contrilSGt?o Fe ipek dyr wyi mnre eweh us at Nagpur, 
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hale and hearty so far as we could see. But within a few days of his return 
from Nagpur he suddenly died at Lahore. His death has taken away from 
our midst not only a veteran Vedic scholar and an eminent Professor, but 
also a great benefactor of this Conference. He served it in various capacities 
and was at the time of his death its Honorary Treasurer. His scholarship 
and administrative experience will be sorely missed by this Conference and 
many of us have in addition to mourn the loss of a personal friend. In Dr. T. 
R. Chintamani we have lost an erudite Sanskrit scholar and the death of Dr. 
B. M. Barua has removed from our midst a great scholar in the Pali language 
and Buddhist religion. We have also lost Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, Hirananda 
Shastri and C. R. Krishnamacharlu, who all distinguished themselves in 
Indian Archaeology and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy whose rich contributions 
on Indian art have received world wide recognition. May their souls rest 
in peace. 


It must be confessed that no great activity on our part marks the period 
that has elapsed since we met last at Nagpur. I am particularly sorry to note 
that there has been no substantial progress in the work of starting an annual 
bibliography of books and articles in periodicals bearing upon Oriental 
learning. Some correspondence passed between me and the Secretary, but 
nothing came out of it. Ihave come to the conclusion that in order to achieve 
any real progress the work must be entrusted to a small body of scholars with 
areasonable amount of funds at its disposal. In view of the great importance 
of this matter the Executive Committee and the Council should seriously 
discuss this question. 


We have met after nearly the usual interval of two years but the period 
has been an eventful one. Men's minds were occupied by the communal riots, 
constitutional changes and lastly by the tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was inevitable under these circumstances that serious study should 
considerably suffer. Besides, the lack of paper and printing facilities has 
stood in the way of learned publications. The output of research work by 
Indian scholars has not consequently been very large. But even as such it 
has been of great value. I have not attempted to give any account of it as I 
hope the Sectional Presidents will refer to the activities of scholars comprised 
within their sphere. 

Friends and fellow-delegates, I have tried your patience for long and it is 
time to stop. I thank you for the patient hearing you have given me, and crave 
your indulgence for the unorthodox nature of my address. It was inspired 
by the momentous change in our political life, and if I have deviated from 
the way laid dct Byin pr deers ed d areifi Fellsqiop justification to 
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the extraordinary circumstances through which we are passing. I believe 
this Conference has a great part to play in the future progress of our country 
by helping in the revival of ancient learning and culture and I hope it will 
prove itself worthy of this hard and responsible task. I may not live to see 
that day but in that fervent hope I take leave of you all. 


CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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Your Exellency, Mahamahopadhyaya Kane, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I thank yoy sincerely for eleting me to preside over this fifteenth session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference held in the historic city of Bombay. 
coming, as it does, from fellow-workers in the field of Oriental studies. it is a 
great honour-in fact the highest in their gift- which I gratefully appreciate. I 
have been connected with this Conference in various capacities ever since its 
third session held at Madras in 1924; and perhaps in recognition of the little 
service thatI may have rendered, you have been so kind to me. But this Chair 
had been occupied before me by very distinguished and veteran orientalists. 
who were giants in their own sphere of work. It is good to remember them 
and have some of them with us here; but the contrast is so great that it really 
overwhelms me beause of personalinadequacy. Two of your former Presidents, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri and Professor F. W. thomas, had 
been my own Gurus. With profound homage to Purvaryas, I must say that 
Ihave neither great scholarship nor their maeure experience. Your courtesy 
only reminds me of the classic lines of Bhart hari: 


'परगुणपरमाणून्पर्वटीकृत्य नित्यं 
निजहृदि विलसन्तः सन्ति सन्तः कियन्तः।। 


“There are some good men who are always enlivened in their minds 
by exalting even the smallest particles of virtue of others to the size of a 
mountain.” 

Since mauram sarvürtha-sadhanam is a counsel of wisdom, I should have 
been glad if the function of the president were mere merely to keep silence 
and listen. But it is customary to deliver an opening address. As I read 
the speeches of SRK piletieedSdissSimekofHeerrditsRartek CBilesipthe temerity of 
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following in the trail so finely blazed by them, even though I have faith in 
the forbearance of my learned audience. It is expected that the President 
should pass in review the progress of oriental studies and offer suggestions. 
But since this has been done so well by some of your former Presidents 
and since only a year has elapsed from the last session, there is not much 
progress to report, Your Conference, again, is of bewildering magnitude. 
It has thirteen main sections including as it does, practically all aspects of 
Aryan, Iranian, Semitic, Dravidian and even pre-historic culture. You regard 
nothing of human knowledge foreign to you provided it has an oriental 
flavour. But no human being can embrace all these branches of knowledge 
in one purview. Fortunately. each of your sections is guided by a specially 
qualified Chairman whose address, I believe, would give you a competent 
review of the work done. I have neither the time nor the ability to do so. 
Besides, I know, I am addressing an assembly of experts. I can say nothing 
to you that you do not know; for most of you have pursued onental studies 
with life-long devotion. I will, therefore, confine myself (0 one or two things 
of practical importance, which I lave myself felt in course my own work, with 
reference to oriental learning in general and this Conference in particular. 


As you know, this Conference was started in 1919, and today it passes 
its thirty years of uninterrupted existence. By a curious coincidence-or is it 
deliberate?-the first session at Poona was held exactly on the 5th, 6th and 
7th of November. The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute has done 
many daring things in its time, but one of the most daring things it did was 
theinauguration of this Conference, when the Institute itself was barely one 
year old, and its resources, barring its youthful enthusiasm, were extremely 
limited. But there can be no doubt that the Conference was started under 
the best of auspices, having been set in motion with the blessings of one 
of the most illustrious oriental scholars of the present time, Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, who was its first President. This very distinguished 
gathering of oriental scholars and promoters of oriental scholarship is itself 
an indication that it has justified its existence. All its fourteen biennial sessions 
held at different centres had been very largely attended; and the Conference 
today has grown into such an unwieldy body that it has sometimes become 
difficult, in these days of restricted rationing and accommodation, to find 
a host generous enough to lodge, feed and arrange transport for us-three 
to four hundred people at the least computation for three days, especially 
when we remember that the orientalists are proverbially sensitive people. 


In fact, the growing size of the Conference is as much a source of 
gratification ascof. amdietyrtolids onganisersinandtxugigestions have been 
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mooted from time to time to impose certain limitations. But it would not 
have been right to cut down spontaneous enthusiasm, which itself is an 
eloquent testimony that oriental learning is not vet dead in this country. 
This Conference, from the very beginning, aimed at being an all-India body 
which would look after the entire field of Orientalia instead of dealing 
with it piecemeal. It came into existence at a time when the International 
Congress of Orientalists stopped its sessions during the first World-war. 
This Eurpoean Congress met once in three years, and had within its purview 
such an extensive Asiatic field that purely Indian subjects did not receive 
as much attention as they required. The time was opportune for having an 
all-India organisation for more intensive and thorough-going review of all 
that appertained to Indian studies. When the first session was held in 1919, 
the only learned body of all-India status and comprehensive programme that 
existed was the Indian Science Congress founded in 1913, although lesser 
bodies with restricted interests like the Indian Mathematical Conference, 
the Numismatic Society of India and the Indian Economic Association had 
come into being in 1907, 1910 and 1913 respectively. At the present time, 
we have a large number of specialist organisations, among which may be 
mentioned the Indian Philosophical Congress (1921), the Linguistic Society 
of India (1928), the Indian History Congress (1936) and the Indian Political 
Conference (1938). Some of these associations are, in a sense, off-shoots of 
this parent body and possess members in common; but their specialised 
works, in spite of some inevitable overlapping, does not render ours entirely 
ungatory. Although, unfortunately, we do not receive the magnificent State 
patronage which the Science Congress does, and would do in modern times, 
we have yet the same advantage of wider topical range, and can co-ordinate 
in the same way the different but allied spheres of oriental study. 


After attaining dirty of existence, one may say that this Conference is 
sui juris. It woull, therefore, be not inappropriate at this stage to pause and 
consider the total value of our achievement. One thing would strike even a 
casual observer. Before the Conference came into existence, western countries 
were regarded, and rightly too, as the centres of modern Indological study 
and research; but things are changed in thirty years' time, resulting in the 
shifting of the centre from Europe to India. I do not claim that the change 
is complete, or that it has been brought about entirely by this Conference. 
While there is a general decline of interest and inspiration for oriental 
studies in Europe, the Universities and different learned bodies in India 
have certainly done a great deal in promoting oriental research. The large 


number of research ergansardarsanisatinnsn Rich havesprung up in the 
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meantime, bear witness to an undoubted awakening in this respect. But I 
do claim that this Conference is one of our earliest Pathetic, which pursued 
this objective steadily and brought about a corporate feeling among workers 
in the same field. Its biennial sessions held at chief centres of intellectual 
activity have effectively furnished the need eel contact of mind to mind and 
gave facilities for constant mutual co-operation and exchange of ideas, which 
undoubtedly is one of the greatest functions of a periodical Conference like 
this. 


It should be borne in mind that oriental research in this country had 
to proceed against heavy odds. There is as yet no central organisation for 
coordinating research and offering necessary assistance to car nest workers. 
There was at one time such a scheme before the Central Government, but like 
most government schemes it never took an elective shape. This Conference by 
its very nature could not directly undertake such a responsibility, al thought 
it has been a central meeting place of interested scholars from all provinces of 
India, The different Universities and Institutes, no doubt, have their modest 
plan and effort, which have in most cases been fruitful; but it is obvious 
that these small and isolated attempts can hardly serve the larger national 
purpose. There are also in this country very few well equipped libraries of 
sufficient standard and magnitude to help higher study in oriental subjects. 
Itis true that there are large collections of valuable manuscripts at different 
centres of India, but not all of them are readily accessible or afford facilities 
for work; and very few of them are equipped with rotograph or photostat 
machines. How many scholars gain, can afford, even if he wishes, to travel 
long distances to consult the script, or obtain costly copies even where they 
are available ? We must not for that the career of research is indeed an 
arduous one. It is a slow and sometimes a costly, affair. It takes long years of 
patience and Persistence for a piece of work to mature, and sufficient funds 
are not available in this country to attract, sustain and encourage brilliant 
types of worker. There is also not much provision, as there is in Europe and 
America, for a thorough training in modern methods of research, without 
which all work would be mere theorising or empty word-spinning. 


As early as 1024, one of your Presidents, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Ganganath jha declared that oriental research had not received that attention 
in this country which was its birthright. Even today the reproach holds true: 
but in spite of difficulties and drawbacks, there can be no doubt that scholarly 
research in India has taken slow but sure strides. Apart from individual 
efforts. one can relor, for instance, to the enterprise of the various learned 
series ar Calcutta). RoaniayrBatied sanAdlahabad Rienarcsptibahore, Madras, 
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Mysore, Trivandrun, Hyderabad and other centres, which have been 
publishing a large number of valuable texts and studies. Of Sanskrit there 
are more than sixteen such series, even if for Avestic, Arabic and Persian 
the number un fortunately would be about eight. It is true that considering 
the wealth of material, as well as the large number of problems which still 
await investigation, all this is hardly adequate for a vast country of diverse 
interests like India, while the means available are restricted and publication 
is necessarily slow. Nevertheless, a beginning has been made in the right 
direction. Much indeed yet remains to be done, and Dr. Belvalkar in his 
Presidential address at Be nares is undoubtedly right in sounding a note 
of warning about the maintenance of a high standard of workmanship; 
but there can be little doubt that we have a perceptible development of 
the scientific spirit, and a great deal of intensive research is being steadily 
carried on into difficult and obscure problems. 


When we remember that the field is limitless and earnest workers 
necessarily few, the general output is far from discouraging. This is not a 
complacent self-estimate, for the high level attained by Indian scholarship 
was admitted by no less a competent foreign authority than Dr. P. W. Thomas 
in his Trivandrum address in 1937. 


It would, however, be a mistake to think that this Conference is merely 
a kind of clearing house for oriental studies. It is true that its main concern 
is with such studies; but meeting only for three days once in two years, 
and possessing extremely restricted resources, it can hardly undertake a 
fully satis factory programme in this respect. One may think that there is 
too much strenuous work, as well as strenuous relaxation, crowded within 
the limits of three days ! The ideal Conference would, no doubt, be one 
in which there is abundance of time for leisurely discussion and leisurely 
relaxation; but as things arc in this busy and hard-pressed world, where 
time as well as provision for hospitality, cannot be unlimited, this is not 
possible. In my opinion, the chief value of a Conference like this is that it 
affords an opportunity to scholars, engaged in the same or kindred lines of 
work, to meet and establish personal contacts, which are perhaps of more 
patent and lasting impression than mere formal discussion of prepared 
papers. Our immediate concern is, of course, the encouragement of oriental 
learning, but let us ask ourselves-to what end? Is the end nothing more 
than the intellectual satisfaction of the individual scholar, or even the larger 
gratification of national vanity? These ends have their uses; but the ultimate 
object of a Conference like this must be the speeding of the corporate scholarly 
mind of India tecontsilyutertacitsiqs sogressdbyrswstema tisedineconstruction of 
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a comprehensive picture of all that the mind of India stood for in the past. I 
believe, we have, to a great extent, succeeded in achieving this object. Under 
the inspiration of a succession of great scholars and patrons of scholarship, 
the Conference today has ripened into a living organ of Indian culture and 
fellowship. This is the heritage, the heritage of good deeds, entrusted to us, 
to those who have met here today; it should be our endeavour to transmit 
it unimpaired. 

For, the work of the orientalist in India is far from being complete. You 
all know that in every department of oriental learning there is yet scope for 
much work and improvement. While smaller problems can be tackled by 
the single-handed effort of individual scholars, Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. 
Kane in his Presidential address at Nagpur has already indicated to you 
a large number of subjects which have been undertaken or still await the 
co-operation of a band of scholars. But a mere enumeration of desiderata 
would be of no practical use, nor word it do to suggest schemes unless there 
is opportunity of putting them into effect. I would, therefore, refrain from 
the attempt. But I may be permitted to refer in this connexion to certain 
drawbacks which still beset oriental scholarship and against which we 
should be on our guard. 


Really good work, as you know, demands great critical acumen and 
aceuracy, infinite patience and labour, and above all sobriety and fairness of 
judgment. No one can say that the Indian scholar is lacking in these qualities : 
but let there be no misunderstanding when I say that we often fail to 
conform to these requirements in cases where our sentiments are concerned. 
Chauvinistic impulse often obscures the critical attitude, while traditional 
orthodoxy hampers us in our search for truth. Our philosophical temperament 
often makes us prone to ignore solid facts and indulge complacently in 
abstract generalisation. We jump to conclusions from meagre data, and often 
forget that the hasty tendency to lay down the law is fatal to all scholarship. 
It is indeed sad to reflect that, barring honourable exceptions, the Indian 
scholar, when compared with his European colleague, often falls far lower 
in the scale, in the extent, duration and persistence of effort, in the freedom 
and variety of outlook, in the standard of workmanship and in the mass of 
actual output. The reproach is not entirely unjust that, generally speaking 
and without reference to particular achievement, India has not yet attained 
the same international standard in the field of oriental research, as it has 
done, for instance, in the sphere of modern science. 


We have our peculiar vantage-ground, as well as high tradition of scholar 
ship; but it wolfe? ferais Falidotóopeer dn sab Hea waitMhat we possess 
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and what we have achieved, and refuse to learn. There is unfortunately a 
tendency to underrate the value as much of modern method, on the one 
hand as of traditional method, on the other. The traditional method is our 
own, but the importance of the modern method cannot be ignored. Both 
pursue the same end, and there is no inherent or irreconcilable contradiction, 
Exaggerated conservatism, which would extol the one, is as bad and barren 
as supercilious modernism, which would condemn the other. It is a mistake 
to think that the old method has outlived its utility; it is without doubt 
peculiarly suited to the deep understanding and mastery of our language 
and literature; and the stupendous learning of the old type should not be 
allowed to vanish. But if we are to progress we must look around and ahead. 
Itis important to emphasise in these days that nothing is more childish, more 
false and more harmful than the ignorant conceit of a narrow nationalism 
which pretends to neglect or disown everything coming from outside. In 
refusing to admit. without examination, any merit in Tyrosine scholarship 
we not only confess ourselves out of date but also display a sensitiveness, 
which is often a sign of weakness. In the sphere of learning there is room for 
all. No one denims that the foreign scholar has his obvious limitations, but 
we must learn what we have to learn from him, and revise our own ideas in 
that light. I may remind you that this antagonism was rare in ancient days, 
for India received as much as she bestowed. Speaking, for instance, of the 
pre-eminence of Greeks in the domain of Astrology, Garga says: 


म्लेच्छा हियवनास्तेषु सम्यक्‌ शास्त्रमिदं स्थितम्‌। 
ऋषिवत्तेऽपि पूज्यन्ते किं पुनर्दैवविद्विजः।। 
“The Yavanas are indeed Mlecchas, but this science has been well 


established among them. Even they are honoured like Rsis, not to speak of 
a Brahmana who is well versed in Astrology". 


These are not merely high-sounding platitudes which I am repeating. 
If we are to recover our good name in scholarship we must wake up and 
face realities. Let us lay aside our misguided conservatism, on the one hand, 
and arrogant radicalism, on the other, both of which are not indicative of 
the honestly critical and truth-finding attitude. We glory rightly in the 
achievement of our forefathers, but let us ask ourselves what we have done 
in our generation to deserve our priceless heritage. There was a time when 
scholarly pilgrims from outside used to come to India to learn. It behoves 
us today to recover that reputation. As you are all aware, orientalism in the 
last century lost far more ground than it gained in this country. The credit 


belonged at one time to European scholarship of reviving a critical and 
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historical study of oriental subjects. If today the current of oriental scholarship 
is no longer a strong and fertilising stream in Europe and America, is it not 
desirable that we in India should make a strenuous attempt to divert it to 
its native channel and see that it does not lose force for all time? Oriental 
learning, in the fitness of things, must have its permanent home in the land 
of caves, temples and mosques; and it entirely depends on us that we realise 
this worthy object, 


In this connection I should like to draw your attention to an important 
question arising out of the widespread popular neglect of classical study, 
which does not really bear upon its value as a subject of research but upon 
its place in education and society. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, your last President, 
referred to this question and suggested as a remedy that a higher place 
should be given to oriental subjects in our system of education. He is right, 
but the question is deeper than a larger inclusion of classical subjects in the 
syllabus of schools, colleges and Universities. It is really a question of entire 
rc-orientation of our century-old educational policy. This is not the place to 
enter fully into the problem, but since this Conference is vitally interested 
in oriental learning, you will allow me to offer a few words. 


It is well known that in our present-day educational set-up, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian are indeed recognised, but they do not hold their former 
place of honour, nor are they widely or earnestly studied. One of the reasons 
of this neglect may be that modern lite has now developed its own complicate 
ted problems for which no adequate solution can be found in purely literaray 
pursuits, much less in the pursuit of the time-worn language and literature of 
antiquity. There can be no doubt that with changing times the more urgent 
impact of modern learning has led to a marked decline of classical study. In 
his struggle for existence the modern man is forced to pay more attention to 
what is called useful knowledge, and if he is not exactly contemptuous, he 
is certainly indifferent to the apparently fruitless learning of a bygone age, 
which, in his opinion, is unsuitable to modern ways of life. 


There is much to be said in favour of this view when we have regard to 
modern conditions of life, and what is happening in India is only an aspect 
of the world-wide depreciation of classical studies. But this is perhaps not the 
only explanation. The mischief really began in the last century when the State 
policy was momentously determined in favour of Western education in utter 
disregard of Eastern learning. Macaulay's famous Minute of 1835, which did 
this, not only settled the future medium of expression and instruction, but 
also made it easy for Western culture to dominate; for it really paved the way 


to a break with fife phat ater titties te the present Trepi d fie wise correlation 
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of the two cultures of the East and the West, which were strangely brought 
lace to face, the policy which was adopted was frankly one of aggressive 
westernisation through the medium of the almost elusive English education. 
It shook the very foundation of eastern culture and relegated oriental learning 
to a secondary and gradually insignificant place. Itis true that even eighteen 
years before Macaulay wrote his Minute, there was a spontaneous demand 
for modern English education, which had led to the establishment of the 
famous Hindu College in 1817, not by government, but by the prominent 
citizens of Calcutta. Macaulay accurately gouged the existing demand, and 
was certainly right in not withholding the knowledge which the people 
themselves wanted at a time when their political destiny brought them 
within the gates. But where he went wrong was that in his over-emphasis 
on western learning he brushed aside eastern learning altogether. When 
he declared too confidently and sweepingly that “English is better worth 
knowing than Sanskrit and Arabic', as being presumably the key to useful 
knowledge, he took a narrowly utilitarian view, and did not realise that 
the study of Sanskrit and Arabic in this country had a special and peculiar 
claim for full recognition. 


But the usefulness of western education had become so vivid in the last 
century that educated Indians themselves, much less an impatient foreigner 
like Macaulay, could not pause to think otherwise. Even Ram Mohun Roy. 
himself a competent Sanskrit scholar, declared that the study of Sanskrit 
would only conciliate old prejudice and propagate effete ideas. Impressed 
by the tremendous effect of the new learning, no one had the patience to 
demonstrate. with good reason, that for India the ancient learning had a 
peculiar signify cancel and importance, and that without it our system of 
education would be one-sided and insufficient. The so-called Orientalists 
of the time, in opposition to the Anglicisms, leaned upon the comparatively 
weak argument of the excellence of Indian literature and philosophy. Even 
admitting this contention, it was easy enough to show that there was no 
dearth of excellence in European literature and philosophy, and the argument 
proved of little avail. In those days the different branches of oriental literature 
had not yet been properly explored, and oriental studies had not yet fully 
and critically developed. The time had not yet come when one could insist 
with deeper insight upon the cultural and humanistic, as well as scientific, 
value of oriental studies in the sphere of history, religion, morals and society, 
or in the appreciation of literary and linguistic problems of far-reaching 
interest. It was not properly understood in those days, and it is not properly 


understood ever sadekudhakaiental studian frmiskoteiag the key to the 
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understanding of our own culture and tradition, of our own ways of like 
and thought, of our own manners and morals, in fact of ourselves. It is for 
this imperfect understanding that we failed to do justice to what was great 
and good in our ancient learning : and as a result, oriental studies, which 
were merely suffered to exist, were never assigned their proper place in our 
educational scheme, which became allen in character and outlook from the 
very beginning. 

For, in our excessive zeal for western learning in the last century we 
for got that the attitude was severing national education from the roots 
of national life. No doubt, such a stimulus as was furnished by western 
education was needed at the moment, and it was right that such a stimulus 
was eagerly sought and obtained. It would not be just to deny that western 
education had been productive of immense benefit; and without it we would 
have been out of date in an advancing world. But in the educational policy, 
which was hastily enunciated in the last century, no attempt was made to 
adapt the old learning to changing social and political needs, or the new 
learning to national senti ment and outlook. 


With the awakening of national consciousness in the 20th century we 
have perhaps attained greater balance of mind and have become less strong 
believers in the superior virtue of an alien civilisation; but have we had time 
to pause and look back and revise our partial notions? In spite of Committees 
and Commissions, have we really considered the problem in its entirety 
from the point of view of national good, or have haphazardly carried on, 
with occasional patchwork and tinkering, the old policy which itself came 
into being haphazardly? Have we yet fully and seriously realised that no 
national system of education can fully succeed at the cost of alienation of 
what is deep-rooted in national sentiment and culture? It is not suggested, 
contrary to teachings of history, chat a nation can go back many centuries 
to its primitive rule of life. We believe in Modern India; but however much 
we think we are emancipated from old ideas and strive to lead a mudern 
life, we cannot eliminate that inherited and ingrained mass of beliefs and 
usages, which are not corpus mortuum, but the very basis of our mental 
and social well-being. Speaking of Sanskrit study, Professor 1. W. Thomas, 
who had himself written in 1891 on the History and Prospects of English 
Education in India, observed the anomaly and spoke discerningly in 1937 : 
"For higher education on the humanistic side, the Sanskrit is in India an 
imperative requirement. ... With the aid of English it is, no doubt, possible 
in large centres to lead an entirely inodern and international life of political 
and social intecestxandgamasemendsit Bintersitydhnaclifeldinorced from the 
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total milieu and dependent upon stimulus from abroad, is without roots 
in its own soil, and related to its surroundings rather by irritation than by 
sympathy." 

We believe that we are now at the dawn of a more constructive era. We 
have no blind faith in the blessings of the new culture, and we value the 
culture that we have inherited. Is it not time that the two cultures should 
find a common ground in our educational system? This can be done not 
merely by including more extensively oriental subjects in our curriculum 
of study, but by an entire change of the State policy in education, which 
alone can incline the popular mind to the right direction. If a century ago the 
State policy devised a system of preponderantly western education, and we 
adopted the system without much thinking, it is time that there should be 
a re-orientation of that policy, so as to assign an equal place of dignity and 
importance to the new and the old learning on the firmer basis of national 
consciousness. 


As your spokesman, I cannot refrain from expressing our deepest concern 
that the Redhakrishnan Committee could not look at the problem from this 
point of view. There had been a similar decline of classical studies in England, 
and a Committee was appointed by Lloyd George in 1919 "to ascertain 
the right position of the Classics in the whole system of education. Similar 
Committees were also set up to investigate the position to be assigned to 
moder languages and to natural sciences. Although the problem is somewhat 
different, what these Committees reported applies with much greater force to 
the question now becoming so vital in India. All these Committees, including 
the one on Classics, came to the omphatic conclusion that men of every 
school of though" would consider “that it would be a national disaster if 
classical study were to disappear from our education or to be continued to 
a small class of the community." It is most extraordinary that those who are 
responsible for national education in India should overlook this decision; for 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian are certainly more intimately related to modern 
Indian languages than Greek and Latin are to English, both from linguistic 
and cultural points of view. Whatis considered to portend a national disaster 
in England is, strangely enough, passed over in India in similar circumstances 
as a matter of not much importance. We speak of our national heritage, but 
we do not spend much thought over its adequate preservation, 


Thereis one more topic, affecting the future of this Conference, to whichI 
want to refer before I finish. When the Conference came into existence thirty 
years ago, we made a discreet limitation of its activity to India alone. But 
the work of theC6rteferaltileeenKglides Ses ko asitake iturn, and Indian 
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subjects today refuse to acknowledge geographical limits. We can no longer 
afford to ignore extra-Indian expansion or pre-Indian influence; for the scope 
and extent of Indian culture had been almost co-terminus with the Central 
and South Asian continent. Mesopotamian, Iranian, Greek, Islamic, Turko- 
Mongol and possibly Cretan and Egyptian cultures have at different periods 
reacted upon the Indian; while we have to take into account the daughter 
cultures of Southeast Asia. We acknowledge this, to a certain extent, in the 
work of this Conference. Primacy is no doubt given to Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
languages; but since the culture of Islam is the youngest of Asiatic cultures, 
and those of Iran and India (including Dravidian) the oldest, we represent 
those interests also. Butitis now felt that for effective inspiration we should 
also establish contact with those surrounding countries of Asia from which 
India never stood in isolation, 


Allow me to illustrate my point by taking one or two instances. The 
Buddhistic studies can no longer be handled effectively by a scholar who has 
attainments merely in Pali and Sanskrit, the knowledge of Tibetan, Chinese 
and other languages is now considered to be a sine qua non, and contact 
with Buddhist countries outside India has become a growing necessity. 50 
also with Prakrit studies; the Kharo the documents from Central Asia are 
written in a form of Prakrit, and this branch of knowledge similarly takes us 
outside India. The Vedic studies similarly require a knowledge of Avestic 
literature. The Mohenjodaro discoveries, again, havoc opened up an endless 
vista of pre history, connecting them with ancient Assyria, Summer, Elam 
and countries further westward. For these studies there is no provision as 
yet in India. It is felt that a direct contact with these countries will lead to 
an awakening of greater interest, with the practical result of creating proper 
facilities for these studies in India. 


But the gain would be more than merely academic. In the post-war world 
when Asiatic nations are thrown closer, when the means of communication 
arc easier, it is felt that the cultural relations between India and other countries 
of Asia should be revived. The Conference can do this, I would suggest, by 
inviting representatives from these countries; and without abandoning its 
Indian character it may periodically expand itself into a kind of Asiatic 
Conference of Oriental learning. If sufficient response comes, some of its 
sessions may be held, by invitation, at various centres outside India. In an 
age of infinitely extended horizon, both spatial and temporal, of enlarged 
appreciation of interracial and international relations of culture, free India to- 
day is aspiring to be a great Asiatic state. But independence can never mean 
isolation. We aecnokadkitzoiansidnsanieituebtlatiihehonesidndia to enhance 
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her prestige and take the lead by establishing an All-Asiatic forum of ancient 
cultures. The bonds of learning are universal, and the bringing together of 
scholars from different Asiatic countries in a common Assembly would 
be an essentially unifying factor by promoting good will and fellowship. 
At different times in human history peoples have given and partaken of 
the best of each other. The sum-total of human knowledge at the present 
day represents the collective contribution of nations, great and small, dead 
and living. In this great community, the East, especially India, had a large 
share, and we are rightly proud of it. If the missionary and commercial 
enterprise of India, famed in history, went far and wide in establishing 
cultural relationship, should not our academic enterprise do the same in 
modern times? The countries of Asia must understand each other, and 
there is no better place for such under standing than a common assembly 
of learning, which can work out a new part nervous in the light of past 
cultural relations. This is, no doubt, an ambitious scheme which I suggest, 
but since oriental scholarship to day is claiming a wider Asiatic range, I 
would earnestly request this Conference to enlist the sympathy of our new 
State and explore the possibilities of creating a wide-spread intel-lecture 
comradeship among oriental scholars of Asia. 


For, in the world of today, the oriental scholar does not stand isolated, 
but has an important role to play. In these days of darkness and travail of 
the spirit, when the world is on the rack and is bleeding to death, when 
spiritual values are being obscured by materialistic doctrines which treat 
man as Machine and brute-force as god, such a Conference of Orientalists 
can be and should be of great help in restoring balance of mind and finer 
sense of values by its detachment and unbiassed search of scientific truth, 
by a revival of interest in the past leading to an enrichment of life in the 
present. In a world of stress and strife this is the only place where one should 
find peace and good will in the exalted spirit of the Vedic prayer for peace 
which Hindus utter on auspicious occasions. (AV, XIX. 9. 14) : 

यदिह घोरंयदिह कूरंयदिह पापं तच्छान्तं तच्छिवं सवमेव शमस्तु न: ।। 

With profound obeisance to the Sarasvati Gotra, to which you were 
collectively relegated by the French Savant, Professor Sylvain Levi, who was 
your second President, I take the liberty of reminding you that the work of the 
scholar, though remote, is no less essential, and that the study of humanities 
is not barren pedantry. Like Browning's Grammarian, if you are hammering 
at the complexities of ancient grammar, you are at the same time hammering 
out the keys that unlock the treasures of ancient thought. In the midst of all 
difficulty and diScoberáptemekalidh reis vniamsioetiesiitellettiPthe present-day 
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world, you should be sustained with feeling that you are working, not with 
transient things, but with things that matter and endure. 


May your work add to the sum-total of human knowledge and happiness 
(RV. X 191.2); 


सं गच्छध्वं सं बंदध्वं सं वो मनासि जानताम्‌।। 
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Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The Presidentship of the All-India Oriental Conference is a high 
academic honour. It is indeed the highest to which a student of Indian 
history and culture can aspire. I am very grateful to my col leagues on the 
Executive Cannulae who have considered of a place in the succession of 
the distinguished scholars who have adorned the presidents chair of this 
Conference. Conscious as I am of my failings and shortcomings, I hope these 
will be more than covered up by your hearty co-operation and that the work 
of this session will maintain the high level attained by its predecessors. 


Since our last meeting at Bombay, the country has had to mourn the 
departure from our midst of two eminent spiritual leaders, both of whom 
chose to shed the peace and light of their being on South India in the latter 
part of their earthly existence, Ramana Maharishi talai, and Sri Aurobindo 
(Ghosh) at Pondicherry. The death of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar at the end 
of May 1950, created a big gap in Indian scholarship by the removal of 
an experienced arch ecologist and historian; he had fortunately completed 
his revision of the volume on Gupta inscriptions in Corpus Inscriptional 
Indicarum and a valuable chapter on Asoka and his successors for Volume 
Two, now in the Press, of the Twelve-volume History of India Sponsored 
by the Indian History Congress and the Bharatiya Itihas Parishad. Prof. 
M. Hirivanna of Mysore was first chosen by your Executive Committee as 
General President of this Conference, and they could not have done any 
better; but when the choice was communicated to him, he promptly wrote 
back declining the honour as the state of his health did not allow of his 
undertaking new responsibilities. But no one thought his and was so near; 
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and Essentials of Indian Philosophy are proof of his profound scholarship and 
of the superb standards of precision and clarity he achieved in his exposition. 
He presided over the Philosophic section of this Conference in its My sore 
Session. Quite characteristically, one of his last contributions was a paper 
on a “Neglected Ideal of life’, in which he wisely develops and draws out 
the implications of the ancient adage nioyttistu mahaphala'. Another former 
President of a section of this Conference, Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari passed 
away at the end of August last. I had the privilege of enjoying his friendship 
since 1911, and we met last in My sore just a few days before his end which 
was sudden. He had been invited by the My sore University to take up its 
chair in History; but that was not to be. He made a great name for himself 
as a teacher of History and specialist in modern Indian history; he was a 
member of the Indian Historical Records Commission and was President 
of the Hyderabad Session of the Indian History Congress He was very 
sociable and many of his friends all over India feel keenly the loss which 
is still fresh. Among the well known Indologists of other countries, Mr. 
C.E. A. W. Oldham, C.S.I., F.R.C.S., long associated with the now defunct 
Indian Antiquary, passed away in November 1949. Profiles, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Gottingen, died at the ripe age of 85 on the 
23rd January 1951. He was well known for his studies in the Rgvela, and 
latterly in the grammar and philology of Tocharian, a field in which he had 
the collaboration of Dr. Siegling till the latter's death in 1946. 


I will make no attempt in this address to review the progress in Indology 
in its various branches in recent years. I expect that this task Will be essayed 
by the Presidents of the fifteen sections on our conference who can do it 
each in his own branch with an intimacy of knowledge and expert touch 
which I cannot hope to emulate. I shall confine myself to general questions 
of common concern to the whole Conference. 


This is our first meeting after our country became a Sovereign Republic 
under a constitution of its own choice. We are naturally impelled to set forth 
our hopes and :aspirations and generally our reactions to the developments 
we see taking place around us. Itis reasonable for us to expect that the wide 
range of humanistic studies in which we have a particular interest would 
receive adequate encouragement from the National Government. These 
studies are mostly concerned with the differentia of India's ancient culture, 
and their diligent pursuit on modern lines is a sine qua non of balanced 
progress in the future. We rejoice to see that, in the midst of many great and 
unforeseen difficulties, Government are pressing on with their programme 
of fostering andendowitggrskibnti$ioskesearekitindhexcousattsy, and that well 
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equipped National Laboratories are springing up in various parts of the co 
and large multi-purpose river projects are being put into execution. It is, of 
course, too soon yet to count the chickens, but with moderate good fortune, 
we may expect in a short time to have a fair number of them. But in our new 
and necessary enthusiasm for Science and Technology, we shall do Well not 
to expect too much of them in the construction or the new order India will 
lose much, and the world gain little, if we succeed in producing an Indian 
replica of British or American industrialism. I am not thinking so much 
of the perversions of Science which 'fanned by the crimson wings of war, 
threaten to exterminate civilisation and humanity. These, let us hope, may 
come under control if any success attends the present struggle to raise the 
moral standards of international conduct, I am thinking more of the ravages 
of scientific advance on ‘peaceful lines. My meaning is best expressed in the 
terms of a question which recently (1949) formed the subject of debate in 
one of the foremost institutes of Technology in the world, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The question was 'whether the problem of world 
production yielding atleast a minimum living to the whole population can 
be solved, and whether man has so destroyed the resources of his world 
that he may be doomed to die of starvation. This question reveals in a 
flash both the strength and weakness of present trends. That it thinks of 
world production as one whole is its strength; undoubtedly it is science 
that makes this possible and necessary. But the fear expressed in the latter 
part constitutes the seamy side which is no less due to science. That in the 
relentless pursuit to-day of increasingly higher standards in the means of 
living, as in those of killing, we are apt to jeopardize the future of mankind 
by a thoughtless and wasteful exploitation of natural resources is a stark 
reality. From this point of view, our retarded industrial development due 
to the incidence of foreign rule that has just come to an end is perhaps, 
by no means, an unmixed evil. For it gives us the chance to lay down and 
execute a balanced plan which would hold the scales even between town 
and country, and between machine and man. 


The great drawback of factory labour is its monotonous and de humanising 
character. The factory hand who tends a machine or waits on a carrying belt 
is a slave to its movements and a stranger to the ineffable joy that wants on 
the mica nest achievement of a handicrafts man. Gandhiji's whole life was 
a protest, not against the machine as such, but against the utter domination 
of humanity by the machine. And in this respect as in many others, his 
was the true voice of India. He gave expression to the deep-lying hopes 


and aspirationgef;the Ingiandabounez dtused take aidot long ago that 
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the Indian factory labourer was not inchine-minded, and that he was an 
agriculturist at heart, ready to go back to his land at the earliest opportunity. 
But that is passing, ii it has not passed, and a new class of factory labourers 
is coming up. It is now generally recognised that the Indian factory labourer, 
if he is given the training and the opportunity, is quite the equal of his peer 
in any other country. But the question is how far this re-moulding of Indian 
labour to confront to its Western prototype should be allowed to go, and 
whether a healthy social tradition does not require a vigilant effort to check 
the intrusion of factory conditions into fields where they are not essential. 
This suggests a reflection on another aspect of the differences between the 
Eastern and Western outlook on life. Some would perhaps vary the terms and 
prefer to describe them as differences between the mediaeval and modern 
outlook on life. The change need mot he resisted though the implication that 
whatever is modern should be taken to be better than all things mediaeval 
cannot pass unchallenged. The Western Economy of to-day is reared on 
the of progressively increasing standard of life, of new wants springing up 
enamouring for satisfaction as existing ones are satisfied. The basicideal of 
our civilization, on the other hand, is that while we recognise the tendency 
of wants to grow, we should put a conscious restraint on their growth. The 
old adage runs: 


na jatu kamah kamanam upabhogena samyati/ 
havisa krsnavartmeva  bhuya | evabhivardhate// 


Here again Gandhiji proclaimed his allegiance to this ideal by the stress 
ne laid by his example and precept on simplicity of life. How easily the new 
ideal of unlimited self-indulgence takes hold of our minds every one can see 
on a little reflection. Our Railway workers and Post and Telegraph men are 
by all account among the fairly well paid classes of Indian labour; yet they 
are loudest in calling for a larger share of the national wealth being turned 
over to them, and do not hesitate some times to hold society to ransom. 


Speaking more generally, he who runs may see that we in India are 
in the midst of a moral crisis of the first magnitude. Political freedom for 
which we were struggling hard and which we thought was going to be long 
delayed, was practically thrust on us by the re the second World War, the 
swift decision of the British Labour Government to pull out of India, and 
its swifter execution by Mount batten. The partition of the country into two 
States was, in the prevailing conditions, the inevitable price of freedom. 
But how are we facing the new tasks? Nature has been hard on us, but man 
has been even harder. Patriots who prided themselves yesterday on their 
sacrifices in thé máattortelemiEalidasiaselegi yvy Rest tees trying to cash 
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in on their patriotism from the places of power which they have reached. 
Controls and permits meant to promote the public good are turned to private 
advantage, and the daily administration of the country is being corrupted 
at its source. Profiteers and black marketers flourish to the detriment of the 
common man whom they cheat and rob, and of the Government whom they 
rob no less by their tax evasion. In fact we find some of the best brains of 
the country and retired officials of the highest rank ranged on either side 
in this business, some on the side of the tax-evaders, thinking and planning 
hard on their behalf and devising the cleverest ways of evasion, others on 
the side of government seeking to aid it in the detection of fraud. Obviously 
we are far from the Ramarajya which Gandhiji identified in his dreams with 
an independent India. 


We have lost touch with the best elements in our own tradition; we prate 
about science, democracy, and industry; we import enormous quantities of 
machinery which we are unable even to set up or keep in good repair, not 
to speak of making. We imagine we are progressing along Western lines, 
while in fact we are only copying some of their most glaring faults without 
any understanding of the enduring foundations of discipline, knowledge 
and character, which lie deep below the surface. The thinkers of the West 
have come to realise that 'their social and political institutions have failed to 
keep pace with material and technical change, that scientists should never 
underrate the deep-seated qualities of human nature’, and that “no technical 
knowledge can out weigh the knowledge of the humanities in the gaining 
of which philosophy and history work hand in hand.’ This realization will 
doubtless lead them in good time to make the necessary adjustments in their 
scheme of studies and of life, and redress the balance in their own way. 


Our inheritance of well founded, slowly developed codes of Satya, 
Dharma and Ahisma, shared still by millions of our countrymen, of religious 
toleration and social interdependence based on a philosophy of duties rather 
than of rights, are far more precious to us than anything which scientific 
Discoveries could bestow. It has been truly said that 'progress is sure and 
continuous in proportion as it depends upon the principle of (radiation, i. e, 
in proportion as the gains of the past can be handed on and for in a capital 
for advancing the operations of the future" We have indeed a great stock 
of traditional wisdom to draw upon, and it is not unknown to most of you 
that some acute thinkers of the West like Gerald Heard, Charles Waterman 
and René Guénon turn to Eastern literature and sociology for hints towards 
a better ordering oi their atomized, chaotic society, Our Epics and Puranns 
are verit able stocesIivusesuof RatacBasswischoensarmdiseicialieniorality expressed 
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in a form which attracted and engaged the common man, and constitute a 
standing refutation of the ignorant charge that the ancient sages and scholars 
neglected the education of the people. Suite, the narrator of the Mahabharata 
says of it: 
Dharine carthe ca kame ca mokse ca Bharatarsablia, 
Yadihasti tadaniyatra yannehasti na kutracit. 


It has been within my personal knowledge that our illustrious countryman 
who created the Banaras Hindu University, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
used to find the most opposite citations from the Great Epic to meet many 
situations which confronted him in the work of the Universily and elsewhere. 
It is not without significance that European scholars of repute have addressed 
themselves in almost every genera on to fresh renderings and interpretations 
of Plato, Aristotle and her great writers of antiquity They believe that their 
civilization i rooted in those classics and that the classics are susceptible of 
Significant and varied applications in modern contexts. We owe a solar duty 
to our great books, and should set about creating Connect Crowns under 
which a fair percentage of our youth will get the chance of ulving such books 
directly for then is elves, and imbibe our national Seals of the fountain source. 
Sanskrit and its literature must gain a larger place in courses of study for 
the young, and in the re chest undertaken by maturer minds, not only in the 
humanities but in plied sciences like medicine and astronomy, spheres in 
which we ancient achievements which have been almost totally neglected 
and siten, I do not say these things in any revivalist spirit. To say .: must try 
and pick up the threads of our own tradition to insularity and continuity in 
our growth is not to imply that old ideas and stions should be brought back to 
life. To say that we should interior outlook on life and its problems reflected 
our ancient end lawbooks does not mean an advocacy of the restoration 
of ma dhiarma, lock, stock and barrel, any more than the re-editing Fisiotle 
or Plato means to ask for the restoration of slavery or community of women. 
The very growth of society sets up new problems inn re-thinking of old 
ethical ideas: nevertheless tradition, the contact with great ideas counts for 
much and is likely to inspire dormant ideals and aptitudes with fresh life 
and direct them along new channels. A hide-bound tradition can be a rcal 
barrier to progress and we shall do well not to forget this too. 


When we come to think of it, there are really few things that are absolutely 
new in the world around us. When we find old Apastamba laying it down 
as obligatory on the king to secure that no one in his country shall die of 
hunger, disease or inclemencies of weather, na casya “sare ksudha rogena 
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11) or Manu (VIII, 418) advocating full employment for the working classes 
(Vai$ya and Sudra) for the sake of social peace, we may begin to doubt if 
the concept of a welfare state is such a new thing after all, though we must 
readily agree that the range and constancy of its application is increasing 
day by day in modern times. Again, if the substance of democracy lies in 
toleration of differences of opinion, free consultation among all the parties 
and interest concerned before a specific line of action is decided on, we can 
say that these practices were most commonly observed in the daily life of 
villages and towns throughout India; this is borne out by numberless literary 
and epigraphical references belonging to all ages and all parts of the country, 
the survivals of these village republics early in the nineteenth century 
attracted the attention and elicited the admiration of very able British Indian 
administrators like Elphinstone, Munro, and Metcalfe. True, this ancient and 
mediaeval democracy differed in its basic ideas from the modern type which 
had its genesis in the French Revolution; but its machinery included voting, 
elections, majority rule and the use of the lot under safeguards. I have often 
wondered if in our new constitution we could not have made our village the 
unit cell of our body politic and devised methods of associating the common 
citizen with the governance of the country more intelligently and effectively 
than by his being called upon to vote periodically for unknown candidates 
in enormous constituencies of an ad hoc character. And discerning observers 
will not fail to detect some incongruity between this way of working adult 
franchise with its prodigious electoral rolls and other handicaps of which 
no one has yet got a measure and the attempt to revive village panchayats 
proceeding in a more or less half-hearted manner in the different states of 
the Union. 


India has most to gain for herself and for the world by maintaining her 
identity, the ethos of her own time-honoured culture, and by renovating 
its moorings in the basic values of Satya, Dharma, Ahimsa, Asanga and so 
on, which have been impaired, but by no means snapped by generations 
of foreign rule; she must regain her freedom of sprit, and seek out her own 
solutions of her problems, material and moral, instead of running after alien 
models or depending too much on foreign aid. A primary pre-requisite for 
ration of our classics to a place of honour in our educational system, and the 
planning and steady pursuit of their study and interpretation in the light 
of present requirements. This is work which can legitimately claim a larger 
measure of support from our present government than from its predecessor, 
and itis no small disappointment to us that our efforts in this direction have 
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adopted a Resolution urging the Union Government to establish an All- 
India Indological Research Institute at a suitable centre at an early date, 
suggesting the appointment of a representative Committee to work out the 
details of a scheme for such an Institute and offering our full co-operation 
in the effort. The government were apparently impressed by our plea and 
appointed a Committee to go into the question. The Committee was to 
consist of the Director-General of Archaeology, the Director of National 
Archives, the Director of Anthropological Survey, two representative of the 
All India Oriental Conference and the Secretary of the Ministry of Education 
as Chairman. But then some time later, to an enquiry when the first meeting 
of the Committee would be convened, our General Secretary got the answer 
that, owing to financial stringency, government had decided to dissolve the 
Committee. We may not underrate the financial difficulties of government, 
but may point out that these difficulties do not, as they should not stand 
in the way of the pursuit of schemes, scientific and technical, considered 
essential, and that the unceremonious abandonment of this particular 
proposal be speaks a radically unsound attitude to the important studies 
in which this Conference is most interested. Our Prime Minister and Minister 
for Education are eminent representatives of the best elements in modern 
Indian culture, and are known to be greatly interested in the promotion of 
cultural understanding among nations; is it 100 much to express the hope 
that they will take a personal interest in this large question of the proper 
organisation of our culture studies at government level and redeem the debt 
any government of the day, much more a new national government, owes 
to the Past of its country? 


The collection and preservation of ancient manuscripts is another subject 
that requires to be handled at the Union Government level to ensure early 
action and proper co-ordination of the work done in different parts of the 
country. A modest resolution making concrete recommendations towards 
the establishment of a Manuscripts Survey of India along the lines of the 
other scientific departments of the Central Government has remained 
a dead letter, While on this topic I should invite particular attention to 
the considerable number of manuscripts in Indian Languages that have 
found their way to Europe in one way or other during the last two or three 
centuries. Mr. C.S.K. Pathy of the London School of Oriental and African 
studies has made a preliminary survey of these collections in England, and 
travelled to Holland, France, Germany and Portugal to gain a good idea of 
the condition and contents of the collections in those countries. He seems 
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mss. over 5,000 have perished during the last 25 years in spite of special 
chemical treatment at regular intervals. He thinks that some of these mss. 
may contain works hitherto known only by naine or even altogether unknow. 
As over 60% of these manuscripts are said to be in Tamil, and the rest in 
Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada and Persian, they may be said to lie in the 
field of special responsibility which the Government of Madras oves to 
South Indian literature and culture. That government has, in recent years, 
evinced a genuine interest in the manuscripts in its custody and embarked 
on a programme of publication of select manuscripts from the Madras 
Government Oriental Library and the Sarasvati Mahal Library of Tanjore. 
In many instances the editions cannot be said to satisfy modern critical 
standards, and there are signs of undue haste; but the effort is commendable, 
and we may hope for better standards of work in the future volumes of the 
series, as the scholars who are invited to the task of editing gain experience 
and develop a sense of craftsman Ship. I would take this occasion to invite the 
particular attention of the Madras Government to the small but interesting 
problem of tackling the S. Indian mss. in Europe. 


The fact that Sanskrit claims our first attention as it has furnished the 
groundwork of the schemes of our national development, by no means implies 
coolness or indifference to other Indian languages and their literatures. We 
group these other languages in convenient sections, and add one or two 
sections more according to the venue of our session, as we have added 
Hindi and Urdu sections at this session. Two problems of current interest 
press themselves on our attention, and I venture to set down here my own 
opinions on them without any suggestion that they should be agreed to by 
the Conference or indeed by any one else if they do not see reason to do 
so. The first is the question of medium of instruction in our Universities, 
which I take it, is the same as that of a common language for India for inter- 
state communication and for use in its legislatures, law-courts and so on. A 
friend of mine, a judge of the Madras High Court, once feelingly narrated 
to me low small he felt when he was in Japan some years back. As he was 
talking to fellow Indians from other provinces in English, one of his Japanese 
friends asked him if there was no Indian language in which all Indians could 
understand one another, and he naturally said there was none. Promptly the 
Tapanese friend twitted him with the observation And you want to be an 
independent nation! Itis rather unfortunate that the recent Commission on 
University Education which, as may be expected, discussed the problem in 
allits aspects, should have left itin a state of amazing uncertainty, instead of 
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They affirm that ‘English cannot continue to occupy the place of State language 
as in the past and concede that there is no other alternative but to choose a 
language spoken by a high percentage of the people of India, to give it the 
status of State language, and to develop it for the chosen task’, and obviously 
Hindi, spoken and understood by more than 120 millions of our country has 
to fulf1 this destiny Instead of drawing the natural conclusion from these 
propositions, they branch off into a discussion of the relative superiority of 
Indian languages, reach the fudings that Hindi is the language of a minority, 
although a large minority’, that ‘while national needs compel the recognition 
of Hindi (Hindustani) as India's Federal language, it is difficult to assign to 
it the role played by English', they suggest that in the Federal Legisla ture 
the practice of International Conferences may be followed’, and say finally: 
" Although we recognise that in the near future the regional languages will be 
the media of instruction at all stages in all provinces, we consider it desirable 
that Universities should have the option to use the Federal language as the 
medium of instruction either for some subjects or all subjects’. Since I read 
these utterances of per haps the strongest Commission of educationalists 
we can ever hope to assemble. I have often tried to convince myself that 
they may after all be right, and as often I have found it difficult to do so. 
Any change of this order is sure to be attended with difficulties, but they 
must be overcome here and now if a drift into chaos is to be checked. That 
English is going, if it has not gone already in large tracts of our country, is 
certain; but if we have a due regard for the unity of India, we shall have 
no hesitation in accepting Hindi without any reservation as the national 
language of the future, and consequently the medium of exchange for all 
advanced knowledge among the Universities and States of India. I may 
assure you that Hindi is making steady and silent progress in my part of 
the country also, and we may expect that if the Union government pursues 
a reasonably steady policy, the innate patriotism of the people and the real 
merits of the case will assert themselves in a short time. 


The other problem touching our attitude to languages is the some what 
explosive one of linguistic provinces. It is not sufficiently recognised that 
there is a considerable volume of informed opinion in the country which 
sets its face definitely against this idea. This opinion which is held in private 
and aften strongly expressed in intimate discussions, does not, for various 
reasons, find expression on public platforms. The point of view actuating 
this line of thought may be expressed somewhat like this. The past history of 
India contains an unmistakable caution against centrifugal forces being given 
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apt to dissolve in disunion in course of time. As a practical proposition, we 
are not in a position today to create homogeneous linguistic provinces any 
more than we were some years ago to create a homogeneous Pakistan and 
Hindustan. The terrible lessons of the Partition, which was the necessary price 
of freedom from foreign rule, are still very much with us, and should serve 
as a stern against monkeying with boundaries. The Congress, as a national 
organization first, and latterly as a political party, does well to organize 
its activity as far as possible on a linguistic basis; but it made a mistake in 
promising that political boundaries would coincide with linguistic ones. 
This was clearly pointed out as the result of a searching enquiry conducted 
all over India by the Dar Committee which was appointed by the Congress 
government at the centre. The attempts to whittle down or modify the force of 
that conclusion were unfortunate. 'One Nation, One State’ was the cry in the 
nineteenth century Europe, and what havoc it wrought History has recorded. 
Lord Acton, the wisest among the great historians of his time, passionately 
pleaded for multi-national states in which people of different nationalities 
willlearn to rub off their angularities and live harmoniously together. Soviet 
Russia has problems of linguistic nationality similar to our own. How they 
are being handled there would become clear from the following extract from 
Prof. Sumners Survey of Russian History (1944): ‘In fact the Soviet state has 
become a multi-national union rather than a federation of many nations. In 
glaring contrast with tsarism, the local languages, arts, and history of the 
Soviet peoples have been continuosly encouraged by every means; but for the 
last dozen years strictly within the limits of the Stalinist slogan “nationalist 
in form, socialist in content". This means very close control and extreme 
penalties for anything which might be interpreted as political nationalism. 
Nehru is no Stalin, and there is no danger of Stalinism in India. Let us have 
Universities and culture centres for linguistic areas, and you know that much 
is being done already on these lines; and if in the course of natural growth 
we come by linguistic political units, well and good; but let us not force the 
pace in a false dream, create insoluble problems in the process, and bring 
abouta waste of our slender resources in the multiplication of new capitals, 
cabinets, secretariats, legislatures and what not. 


Whether you accept this point of view or not, I hope you will pardon 
me this exeursus into linguistic politics. I have already stated that I have no 
intention of reviewing the progress of Indological studies in detail, But before 
I conclude I should, with your leave, say a few words on some outstanding 
developments that have taken place since our last meeting. It is a matter for 
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and America. The learned periodicals have resumed regular publication and 
international contacts and exchanges which had been rudely interrupted 
by the war and its aftermath are again waxing strong. I would mention in 
particular Prof. Ingall’s book, Materials for the study of Navya-Nyaya Logic 
which forms Volume Forty of the Harvard Oriental Series; it brings together 
the results of a decade of study of a difficult subject, some of it carried on 
in India in the Calcutta Sanskrit college. A work of this nature sharply 
reminds us of the increasing rarity of the old time type of profound Pandit 
learning and of the steps that should be taken to conserve and develop by 
suitable means what rema LH. Gray’s translation of the Bhojaprabandha “The 
Narrative of Bhoja” published last year by the American Oriental Society 
is a model of critical and sober handling of very elusive material which 
may well be followed by persons engaged in the publication of legendry 
lore as in the Madras Government Oriental series to which I have referred 
already. Here in India the Union Government have helped in the creation 
of a Professorship of Sanskrit in Teheran and have decided to send out a 
Professor of Indology to Indonesia. A college of Indology presided over by 
Prof. R. C. Majumdar has been started in the Banaras Hindu University, and 
a department of Indology has been opened this year in the University of 
Mysore, thanks to the munificence of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
Since the publication of Vol. I of the New Catalogus Catalogorum, which 
evoked an excellent reception from scholars as it deserved, further work 
has been steadily pursued under the competent and energetic guidance 
of Dr. V. Raghavan who informsine that good progress has been made in 
bringing together entries under all the remaining vowels, and that the critical 
task of preparing press copy of Vol. II beginning with a is also proceeding 
side by side. This important work doubtless needs more re sources in men 
and money than can be devoted to it by the unaided efforts of a single 
University. All honour to the University of Madras for having essayed this 
stupendous task under the impetus given by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kupppuswami Sastri, whose high standard of scholarship and precision is 
being ably maintained by his loyal dis ciple Dr. Raghavan. But to ensure 
the successful completion in a reasonable time of this comprehensive and 
critical Bibilography, systematic recurring aid should be forthcoming from 
the Central and Provincial governments, and perhaps also from the Unesco 
organisation. It is necessary that such aid should be offered early to the 
Madras University, rather than that it should wait for an at it should wait for 
an application from that body. These observations apply in equal measure 
to the New Sanskrit Lexicon being prenared under the direction of Dr. S. 
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M. Katrainha College Research Institute, Poona and to the Critical edition 
of the Mahabharata of which more than one fasciculus has been published 
in the last year by the Bhandarakar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


The Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala of Poona which completed a cri. lical 
edition of the Rgveda with Sayana's commentary in four volumes in 1946 
are expecting to bring out very soon a fifth volume comprising the various 
indices of words, names, metres, verses and so on which would facilitate the 
use of the edition. They have well laid pians for an edition of the Taittirrya 
Samhita in five volumes, and a Srautako$a, an opaedia of Vedic ritualismi 
in four volumes. Baroda has adum brated the plan of a critical edition of 
Valmiki’s Ramayana on the lines of the Poona edition of the Mahabharata. 
All these great enterprises deserve public recognition and support, and we 
wish them all godspeed. Hention must be made also of the recent publication 
of The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra by Prof. Irach J. S. Taraporewala, a fresh 
and comprehensive attempt to interpret the Gathas in the light of the Veda 
and unravel the true spiritual message underlying them. The long established 
and well known associations like the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
learned periodicals have been carrying on their won led activities. One gets 
the feeling, however, a little too often that the standard of articles admitted 
for publication in our Quarterly Journals leaves much to be desired. The 
Oriental Research Institute, Mysore, for merly the Mysore Oriental Library, 
has been quite active in recent years under the superintendence of Sri H. R. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar who has published a number of important works on 
literature, religion and philosophy in its Sanskrit series and has at the moment 
no fewer than six different works under various stages of publication. The 
departments of research in languages, History and Philosophy in the various 
Universities have been doing good work on the whole, and I am glad to find 
Lucknow occupying a place in the front rank with Dr. Wazid Mirza's edition 
of Khasa-in-al Futuh for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Dr. K.C. Pandey's 
Bhaskari Vol. II which continues his good work on the interesting but little 
studied subject of Kashmir Saivism, and Comparative Aesthetics Vol. I. 


This Conference has a vital interest in the progress of Indian Archaeology. 
And it views with some concern the handicaps under which the Government 
Department of Archaeology seems to have been functioning in recent years. 
Dr. Wheeler did good work in the excavation of selected sites and the training 
of younger men in up-to-date methods of excavation; but for the rest of it, 
he strangled epigraphy those value for Indian history he had perhaps little 
chance of realizing, and conservation was totally neglected. The sphere of 
work of the Suparrintevichents ofiGisalesmasveng Bdyiteixmissribed and there 
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ensued an undue centralization of excavation and publication. Publication 
has suffered most, because government presses which are loaded with 
political work have 110 time for academic publications, and the obstacles 
placed by finance and audit in the way of printing archaeological publications 
in private presses are said to be insuperable. Again, there is a besetting 
uncertainty of personnel even at the top which hampers steady planning and 
work. The problem of integrating the archaeological departments of former 
Indian States' with the Union department has apparently not been faced 
and solved. Above all, the budget of the department is totally inadequate; 
the allotment is so low as to leave little for field work of various kinds after 
the payment of salaries. 


The whole question deserves to be looked into at expert level, not 
by a hurriedly imported foreigner who knows little of our conditions 
and requirements, but by a body of knowledgable persons from within 
the country. The Standing Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Archaeology is ready to hand for the purpose. We are glad to note that the 
plan of bringing into existence a National Central Museum in different stages 
has gained the approval of the Finance Committee of the Legislature. We 
hope that nothing will happen to interrupt the execution of the plan hereafter, 
and that in the course of a few years we shall have a Museum which will be 
the equal of the best National Museums of the world. 
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Seventeenth All India Oriental Conference, 
Ahmedabad 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 





The Presidentship of the All-India Oriental Conference is a distinction of 
the highest academic significance which lies in the gift of the representatives 
of Indian scholarship in the field of the Indian Humanities organised in this 
Conference, to confer upon one of themselves in token of their appreciation of 
whatever contribution it has been given to him to make in the advancement of 
knowledge within his special range of studies, and I have accepted it with all 
humility and gratitude as a gesture of their approbation and encouragement, 
and as an expression of their friendship and affection. This distinction may be 
looked upon in some ways as the some of an active career of study, teaching 
and research in a particular domain of Indology; and I cannot but look upon 
with emotion my exaltation to the Presidentship of the Conference, after 
nearly 40 years of unbroken service to the cause of the Science of Linguistics 
with special reference to India which I profession exaltation for which I 
thank you all, Fellow-members of the Conference, as well as Members of 
the Reception Committee who are our hosts on this occasion. 


Of the 17 Conferences including the current one which have so far taken 
place, I have been privileged to participate in 13, and I had to be absent from 
4 either because of illness or because of sojourn abroad. Last time when 
the Conference met at Lucknow, for our usual two-yearly deliberations, 
I was away In America, working as Visiting Lecturer at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. It was during my absence that you elected me 
President of this Conference, and I value your having thought of me whileI 
was so far away all the more, as although out of sight I was not out of your 
minds. And this confidence of yours makes me feel my responsibilities all 
the more keenly. 
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I feel particularly happy that my presiding over the Conference takes 
place in Ahmedabad, a place I am glad to say I have seen twice before, in 
1929 and 1940, and of which I retain so many happy memories, having made, 
my wise and myself, so many friends here. This great city is hallowed by 
memories of Mahatma Gandhi, Ahmedabad is typical of Güjarathi, at once its 
heart and its Head- it has its distinctive art and culture, and is scholarly and 
scientific, as well as eminent in industry and commerce. It was at Ahmedabad 
that I gave in 1940 under the auspices of the Post-graduate and Research 
Department of the jarat Vernacular Society (now Gujarat Viuyi Sabli) my eight 
lectures which have since been published in the loon of a book indo-Aryan 
Hindi The Hon'ble Sri G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker of the Central Indian 
Parliament, who is President of the Reception Committee for the present 
Congress, then presided over many lectures 13 years ago, and I was prevail 
to form his friend lip at the time which I was happy to renew in Simla and 
Delhi. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sri 11. V. Divetia, Vice 
Chancellor, Gujarat University, was a fellow. delegate with whom I had the 
honour of working together at the Modern Indian Languages Development 
Conference which was called by the University of Poona in May 1953, and I 
feel very happy to meet him once again; and the Local Secretary, Professor 
Sri Rasiklal C. Parikh is an old friend with whom I have kept touch through 
correspondence all these 13 years. 


In a Conference which deals with the history and civilisation of India 
in all its aspects and through the ages from hoary prehistory to the present 
generation, it is but neet and proper that we should first give a thought to 
the Fundamental Unity of India One and Undivided in her geographical 
situation, in her economic background, in the basic homogeneity that 
underlies the outward diversity of her people in language and culture and 
race, a homogeneity that is the result of a close commingling of the various 
ethnic and "language culture" groups from time immemorial, and in her 
ancient as well as recent history, despite the fact that politically India has 
been split up into two independent States. As there is no finality in human 
affairs when they are sought to be shaped by the hand of man, we do not 
know what the future will reveal to us, but for the present, we can only hope 
that Indological studies in the sister states of India and Pakistan, and also 
in Ceylon, can only be mutually complementary). and we can only hope 
for better understanding and more profitable co-operation between the two 
sister states, offspring of the One and Undivided Magna Mater India that 
was, through science and a desire to unravel our common past, both for 
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The subject of Indology, dealing as it does with Indian Culture and 
History in so many different domains, has a wide scope, and the number of 
sections we have had to admit in our Conference, 15 will bear an eloquent 
testimony to this. The sum-total of scholarly endeavour that is significant 
and successful in all these sections will be quite extensive and it will be 
beyond the scope of a General Presidential Address to take adequate notice 
of it all. 


Nevertheless, I think I must mention some of the noteworthy work that 
has been done or has been taken in hand during the last two years in the 
different branches of Indology and indicate some new lines of work, some 
of the desiderata, which we might take up, with apologies for all faults of 
omission and commission. 


In Vedic Studies, on which naturally Indology has to be based for 
both Historical and basic cultural reasons, the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala 
of Poona after completing their fine edition of the Rigveda Samhita with 
Sayana's commentary, have taken up the critical edition of the Krishna 
Yajur-Veda Taittiriya Samhita with the commentaries of Sayanacharya and 
Bhatta Bhaskara; the Srauta-kosa or Encyclopaedia of Vedic Sacrificial Ritual, 
taken up in 1945, is Proceeding-it is intended to publish it in 3 editions, 
Sanskrit, English, and Hindi. The Visvesvarananda Vedic Rescach Institute of 
Hoshiarpur, East Punjab (formerly of Lahore), under the energetic guidance 
of its Founder-Director Dr. Visvabandhu Sastri, is continuing its valuable 
work of preparing and publi shing in the face of financial difficulties a Vedic 
Word Concordance (6 out of the Proposed 14 volumes of which are already 
out), and it is bringing out its critical edition of the north-western recension 
of the Ramayana of Valmiki. 


Mention is to be made of the first critical edition of the text of the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana by Dr. Raghu Vira and Dr. Lokesa Chandra, and of the late Prof. 
W. Caland's English translation of the Sankhyayana Srauta-Sutra, both from 
the International Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur. 


In Iranian-particularly Old Iranian (Avestan, Old Persian) and Middle 
Iranian (Pahlavi etc.) and Zoroastrian Studies-two important works on the 
Gathas of Zarathushtra have come out from Indian scholars.-Dr. Irach J. S. 
Taraporewala's outstanding Divine Songs of Zarathushtra (Bombay, 1951), 
which is quite a magnum opus on the subject with its 1166 pages, giving "a 
Philological Study of the Gathas of Zarathushtra, containing the Text with 
Literal Translation into English, a Free English Rendering and Full Critical 
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CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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English version of Bartholomae's German translation. This work gives in one 
parcel, so to say, our present day knowledge of the Gatha texts according 
to orthodox European Iranology, with Dr. Taraporewala's original study 
of the Metre of the Gathas, and his own interpretation of the philosophical 
concepts behind the poems. Dr. J.C. Tavadia's edition of the First Three 
Gathas of Zarathushtra and the Four Principal Prayers in Avestan with Text, 
Translation and Commentary is a work of a different and a strictly linguistic 
character (Indo-Iranian Studies IL, Vishwabharati, Santiniketan, 1952), in 
which he seeks to give the Gathas in a philologically restored recension or 
pronunciation, which has its unique value in Old Indo-Aryan linguistics. Dr. 
M. F. Kanga has published a number of Pahlavi Texts, including versions 
of the Yashts and Yasna I-VIII, and in this way has advanced Zoroastrian 
studies for the Middle Iranian period. 


For Sanskrit Studies in general, the comprehensive Sanskrit Lexicon 
started an international basis by the Deccan College of Poona is going on 
with slow but steady progress with Dr. Sumitra Mangesh Katre at its helm; 
and the new and fuller Catalogus Catalogorum which is to be the all-inclusive 
bibliographical work on Sanskrit literature, of works published as well as 
in MS., and which is being prepared in the University of Madras under 
the direction of Professor V. Raghavan is proceeding-Dr. Raghavan is at 
present on tour in Europe, and he has been inspecting collections of Sanskrit 
MSS. in different European museums and libraries, and as he has written 
to me, he has unearthed a number of interesting works which came to be 
neglected and forgotten. Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, mainly under 
the auspices of the Vañgtya Sahitya Parisad of Calcutta, has been bringing out 
a very well-documented and valuable series of monographs, and books, in 
Bengali, on the history of Sanskrit studies in Bengal. The Dharma-kosa Mandala 
of Wai, Satara District (Bombay) is continuing its valuable Dharma-kosa, 
an encyclopaedic arrangement of all the Hindu religious texts which will 
be when completed a full compendium on the subject. The Mahabharata 
work is proceeding in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona, 
and the Santiparva is well under way. Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane is continuing 
to work on his magnum opus, the “History of Dharma-Sastra." The Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta has published Vol. I of the English translation of Bharata's 
Natya-Sastra by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, and the second volume is printing. 
Sanskrit texts as usual are appearing from various learned societies, and 
publishing houses. 


In the domains of Islamic Culture and Arabic and Persian Studies, it is 
good news thatthe. idaadual aides niet Hyderabadhibeataridhas taken up the 
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preparation of a new edition of Al-Biruni's Arabic Indica, as well as the first 
edition of his great astronomical treatise the Qanün al-Mas udi, and of the 
medical encyclopaedia al-Hawil al-Kabir by Abu Bakr Zakariyya al-Razi, with 
references to Indian authorities on medical science in Arabic. The Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta has just published the concluding volume of the English 
translation of that important historical work for Mogul India in Persian, the 
Maathir al-Umara, done by Dr. Baini Prasad-the first volume by the late H. 
E. Beveridge was published years ago. 


In Buddhistic Studies, Sri Rahula Sankrityayana's edition of the Pramana 
varttika-bhasya (or Varttikalai kara) of Prajnakara in the original Sanskrit 
from material obtained by the editor from Tibet has been published by the 
Kasiprasad Jayaswal Research Institute of Patna: the introduction to this work 
is printing, and it forms a number of the important series of Sanskrit-Tibetan 
works started in Patna. The Asiatic Society of Calcutta has just published 
Dr. Nalinaksha Datta's edition of the Saddharma-pundarika from Kashmir 
MSS. 


Prakrit and Jaina Studies, with their able exponents like Dr. Hiralal Jain 
of Nagpur and Dr. Adinath Neminath Upadhye of Kolhapur and other 
scholars of Western India, though well-known series of works like the Singhi 
Jain Series, are also properly progressing. The University of Calcutta has 
published a Jaina Canonical Text, the Kalpa-sutra of Bhadrabahu, in Bengali 
characters with Bengali translation opposite and linguistic and other notes 
by Professor Basanta Kumar Chatterji, and this work it may be hoped will 
inaugurate an intensive study and publication of Jaina texts in Bengali. 


The History of India as undertaken by the Indian Historical Conference, 
and by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, are in progress-the first two volumes 
of the latter are already out. Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Bengal Nawabs has been 
published this year by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. In Archaeology, the 
Government Archaeological Survey is bringing out as usual its series of 
inscriptions from different parts of the country, and scholars like R. S, 
Panchamukhi, N. L. Rao., (७. V. Srinivasa Rao, P. B. Desai, Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar, S. N. Rajaguru, K, N. Panigrahi, and M. Venkataramayya have done 
notable work. R. B. Pandey's Indian Palaeography and C. Sivaramamurti's 
Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts are to be specially mentioned as two 
authoritative works on aspects of the history of writing in India. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar's edition of the Inscriptions of Kamboja in Devanagari characters 
has been published by the Asiatic Society this year. 


Archaeological Excavation work is being carried on by the Government 
ical Eiuiayileulgura Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collect ; hi 
Archaeological Survey: ard apart Hom the usual Hinds m different sites which 
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belong to the historic and pre-historic periods, the excavations at Rupar to 
the north of Ambala and at Hastinapura (the latter conducted by B. B. Lal) 
have special interest -the former showing links with Harappa culture, and 
the latter units painted grey-ware pottery going back to the first half of the 
Ist millennium B.C., carrying back the history to the Mahabharata period 
(c. roth century B.C.). 


In Indo-Aryan Linguistics, Dr. Sukumar Sen's Comparative Grammar 
of Middle Indo-Aryan and Historical Syntax of Middle Indo-Aryan: I The 
Noun (Calcutta, 1951, 1952) are to be specially mentioned. The researches 
of Dr. C. A. Sankaran of the Deccan College in Experimental Phonetics and in 
Abstract Grammar among the most significant work done in this direction in 
our country, and for the last two years Dr. C. A. Sankaran and his assistants 
are carrying on their investigations. Dr. Subhadra Jha's Linguistic History 
of Maithili and Dr. Uday Narayan Tiwari's similar work on Bhojpuri, two 
important contributions to new Indo-Aryan Linguistics, are now in the press. 
A most valuable work published in India has been Sanskrit in Indonesia by Dr. 
J. Gonda of Utrecht University (Nagpur, 1952: International Academy of Indian 
Culture). Although published in America, Prof. F. Edgerton's Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary in 2 volumes and Reader (Yale University, 
1953) form a very important contribution to Sanskrit and Prakrit linguistics. 
Prof. Edgerton is now in India as Visiting Professor in Banaras, and this 
magnum opus of his needs special notice. 


In Dravidian Linguistics, the Deccan College Research Institute has 
published in 1951 C.A. Sankaran's Phonemics of Ok Tamil and A. C. Sekhar’s 
Evalution of Malayalam (both 1951). Pro. K. Ramakrishnayya’s monograph On 
the Telugu Language of the Ist Millennium A.D. (Tirupati, 1952) is a noteworthy 
publication. R. P. Sethu Pillai's Place-name Suffixes in Tamil (University of 
Madras) and Place-names of Tamilakam (in Tamil) are to be mentioned. Dr. 
T. Burrow and Prof. Sudhi Bhattacharya's Grammar of Parji, a little-known 
Dravidian language of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh is expected to be out 
shortly. 


Dravidian Studies are creating greater interest among scholars in South 
India, and the Comparative Vocabulary of the Dravidian Languages now being 
prepared by the departments for the various Dravidian Languages in 
the University of Madras, when ready will be very helpful. Similar work 
more etymological in scope has been taken in hand by two Sanskritist 
and Dravidianist scholars M. B. Emeneau of the U.S.A. and T. Burrow of 
England. Tolkappiyan's Porul-atikaram, edited by E. S. Varadaraja Ayyar 
(from AnnamaKtr Ufes K idola gnossteoteigsGPWeist on. 
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In Philosophy and Religion, we have tonote the following: the monumental 
History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, under the general editorship of 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and sponsored by the Education Ministry of the 
Government of India, in 2 volumes; Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan's Gandapada— 
Sludy of Early Advaita (Madras 1951); Swami Nikhilananda's Second Volume 
of the Upanishads, English Translation, Commentary and Introduction (New 
York); and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan's Translation (with Notes etc. and Text in 
Roman) of Fourteen Principal Upnishads, which is expected shortly; and an 
outstanding book publish ed from abroad (New York, edited by Prof. Paul 
A. Schilpp) is the Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, both as an expositor 
of Indian philosophy and all original thinker. 


Prof. Vasudeva Sarana Agravala's Hindi book Harsa-carita: Ek Samskrlik 
Adhyayan (Patna 1953) is a very noteworthy work forming a study of this 
important Sanskrit classic from point of view of both the Fine Arts and the 
Technical Sciences. The work of Dr. Moti Chandra, of Dr. H. Goetz and of 
Karl Khandalavala on Indian Art in its various forms and schools is to be 
noted. 

The Vangiya Sahitya Parisad of Calcutta (for Bengali), the Nagari Pracarini 
Sabha of Banaras and the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan of Allahabad (for Hindi) 
and the various similar institutions for the other modern languages of India 
are doing their good work of publishing texts in the various languages, and 
mono graphs on aspects of language and culture. The Gujarat Vidya Sabha’s 
work for Gujarati is well known. The Udaipur Vidyapith, the Sadul Rajasthani 
Researeh Institute of Bikaner with its valuable journal the Rajasthan-Bharti, the 
Rajas: thant Sahitya Parisad of Calcutta, and other institutions, have infused 
new life into the study of the speech and culture of Rajasthan. 


I shall close this general survery with a statement of our needs and our 
desiderata. The great Sanskrit Lexicon should be helped to be achieved as 
early as possible. A series of historical and comparative grammars of the 
Modern Indian Languages, as envisaged at a Conference of Linguists called 
by the Deccan College in May 1953 under the presidency of Sir Ralph Lilley 
Turner from London, should be taken in hand. There is crying need for a 
new and a more up to-date linguistic Survey of India. Translation of specimens 
of Modern Indian literature in English (and other European languages, if 
possible) should be encouraged. (We are glad to find that \. P. Barannikov’s 
Russian translation of Tulasidasa’s Ramaivana has been published already, 
in 1949, and the translation into Russian of the Mahabharata is going on- 
the Adiparva has recently been brought out by Kalyanov and Barannikov 
from Moscow. Weake aie hapisys tenet chat gets Beseni of Beirut has 
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completed his Arabic translation of The Mahabharata, and its printing should 
be expedited). Literal English translations of Old Tamil Sangam literature, 
with linguistic and other commentaries are another desideratum. Then, side 
by side with the critical edition of the Mahabharata as undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, there should be a similar critical 
edition of the Ramayana, and of the major Puranas. If these could be taken 
up, we shall have plenty of work in our hand for some years. The problem 
of the Prthviraja Riso should also be settled by bringing out a proper critical 
edition of it. Co-ordination of Islamic studies and researches with reference 
specially to India should also form part of a systematised programme for 
Indology. And in the settling of our national problems whether pan-Indian 
or inter-state, there should be a proper consultation with our Indological 
experts and in history and linguistics), as and when necessary. 


II 


The General President of the All-India Oriental Conference may be 
expected to give his considered opinion on some broad aspect of Indian 
history and civilisation in which he is specially interested. My own subject 
has been Linguistics, and this, as a human science, is intimately linked up 
with the other human sciences like Anthropology, Ethnology, Sociology, 
Religiology etc. dealing with the various aspects and expressions of human 
life and culture. Language is intimately connected with Culture. What may 
be described as the ‘Language-Culture’ background or basis of a people 
is more apparent and on the surface than its ace; yet it is no less deep in 
the mental and spiritual consciousness of the people, this is true especially 
when the original race has lost its basic character through Bater-breeding 
with other races. From the linguistic and cultural approaches, we may delve 
deeper into the fundamental racial beings and their pre-historic and historic 
modifications, leading to the evolution of new mixed types. 


I propose as the Theme of my Discourse as President of this Conference 
the Subject of- 


The Indian Synthesis, and Racial and Cultural Inter-Mixture In India 


The word Indian is used in its most comprehensive sense, embracing 
all the various people or groups which go to make up the population of 
India. Within their formal religious or cultural affiliations, there is a basic 
mixed character which embraces all the people of India. This basic character 
is consciously or unconsciously shared by all, and it has kept its lien with 
the attitude towards life and being which developed in ancient India, 
after the Indiarcpeopleaguwe dunclsthenuaewibecaxaectirstisharacterised by 
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miscegenation-the attitude which we might label as Hindu in its widest 
application. This embraces not only the world of the Brahman, Buddhist and 
Jaina, but also later specialised expressions of the same attitude-including 
some aspects of Islam and Christianity as they developed within the Indian 
milieu. 


The people and culture of India form a component, a mixture, of at least 
four distinct types of humanity, which may loosely be called "race." With 
their various ramifications presenting distinct anthropological groupings, 
all may be brought under one or the other of the four kinds of "Language- 
Culture" which we find in India from very ancient times. The Indian people 
is a mixed people, in blood, in speech, and in culture. 


At the outset, I think it would be necessary to make a few general 
observations. The fundamental Unity of Man is a proposition which, if 
properly realised and not merely theoretically admitted, will enable us to 
think of racial and cultural miscegenation without repugnance, as a most 
natural thing in human relations. In India, this Unity of Man came to be 
regarded as part of the All comprehensive Reality, the Supreme Self or the 
Over-Soul: as the Isa Upanishad says- 

yas tu sarvani bhutani atmany évanupasyati, 
sarva-bhutésu calmunam, tató na vijugupsali : 

"He who sees all creatures in the Sell, and the self in all creatures, because 
of that does not wish to hide himself away from (or hate) any one," 


It was in India, too, that this sentiment was expressed in her greatest 
book, the Sanskrit epic of the Mahabharata- 


guhyam brhama tad idam bho bravimi, 
na manüsac chréstataram hi kincit : 


"This is the secret doctrine, I announce to you: 
There is nothing higher than Man." 


The division of mankind into Arya and Mléccha, Hellénes and Barbaroi, 
Isracland Goyyim (or Jew and Gentile), White and Coloured, Christian and 
Pagan, Muslim and Kafir, Communist and Capitalist, as implying an inherent 
or divinely ordained racial or cultural superiority of the one over the other, 
is something Which cannot be admitted by any rationally thinking person. 
Yet we find over of covert feelings of this kind of separatism operating in the 
minds of men in most lands. The desire for power and pelf which dominates 
and underlies all organised movements for economic and political, religious 


and cultural expansion movements which are generally blind to other 
-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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deeper factors in life-makes an easy alliance with this sense of separatism. 
Just as no man is an island unto himself, so is no race or peole or country 
basically separated or isolated from the others; we are linked with each 
other inextricably. 


It has generally been accepted by competent scholars, both in India 
and abroad, who have been investigating into Indian civilisation, that the 
fundamental trait of this civilisation may be described as a Harmony of 
Contrasts, or as a Synthesis creating a Unity out of Diversity. Perhaps 
more than any other system of civilisation, it is broad and expansive and 
all-comprehensive, hike life itself, and it has created an attitude of acceptance 
and understanding which will not confine itself to a single type of experience 
only, to the exclusion of all others. 


The Indian Synthesis, apart from a most remarkable intermigling of 
material cultures and religious and social cults and customs as well as 
doctrines and notions, is based on the higher intellectual and idealistic 
plane on the following: a Sense of the Unity of All Life as an expression 
of an Unseen Reality which is both transcendant and immanent (kata-v- 
ul, as an old Tamil name for the Divinity puts it); a Desire for Synthesis, 
seeking to combine apparently disconnected or discordant fragments in 
life as well as experience in their proper place in an Essential Unity; a rigid 
Adherence to the Intellect, while seeking to harmonise it in the higher plane 
with Emotion, with Intuition, and with mystic Perception; a Recognition 
of the Sufferings and Sorrows of Life, and an Attempt to remove them by 
going to the root cause of these Sorrows and Sufferings; a Feeling for the 
Sacredness of all Life; and above all, a great Tolerance for all Other Beliefs 
and Points of View. The realisation of this Ultimate Reality is the summum 
bonum in life, and the paths for this realisation are recognised to be Various 
according to individual training, temperament or predilection-whether of 
Knowledge, or Love (with the background of Grace), or Self-discipline, or 
Good Deeds, even as the Ultimate Reality manifests itself in innumerable 
ways before the ken and cognisance of man. Its conception of the material 
world transcends time and space, and Matter and Energy are just different 
forms of the same physical stuff which is but an outward manifestation of 
this Unseen Reality. 


All this synthesising tendency has been induced and made easy of 
development by the great fact of the presence in the Indian scene from very 
ancientmes of different peoples with their diverse languages and cultures, 
and modes living and thinking. These were all inevitably drawn together 
and were accofitr&iódsiikeldunr eli dorenges He vei eats fo leewrhich there was 
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no scope for the establishment of radialism, as from the very beginning 
race-fusion started as a permanent feature. The name of one dominant 
race, Arya, very soon lost its narrow ethnic significance or application and 
became rather a word to denote nobility and aristocracy of character and 
temperament. With the general acceptance of the Aryan language in North 
India, and with the admission of its prestige in the South as well, the fact 
that this language was profoundly modified within India by taking shape 
in a non-Aryan environment reconciled the Dravidians and others to come 
under the tutelage of Sanskrit as the sacred language of Hinduism and as 
the general vehicle of Indian culture, 


India received all her human inhabitants, who came in successive waves, 
from abroad. These represent six main races in their nine ramifications, and 
speaking among them, languages belonging to at least four different speech 
families which are still current-and there might have been other ones also 
which are now extinct. The speakers of these languages which are living till 
today, whatever their race or anthropological type, thus pertained to sour 
"Language-Culture" groups. 


The oldest people to come into India belonged to the Negrito or Negaroid 
race, who arrived in the eolith stage of their culture from Africa along the 
coast lands of Arabia and Iran and settled in Western and Southern India 
and spread over to Northern India, and passed on to Malaya and the islands 
of Indonesia (Philippines and New Guinea). They were mostly killed oil or 
absorbed by subsequent arrivals in India. They survive in a few tribes in 
South India where they now speak dialects of Tamil, and traces of them are 
sound among the Mongoloid Nagas in Assam. A small number still retaining 
their language is isolated in the Andaman Islands, which they reached in 
pre historic times, in their dug-outs from the south-western lip of Burma, 
namely, Cape Negrais. The Negroids evidently passed away, leaving hardly 
any trace in Indian civilisation and among the Indian people. 


After the Negroids there came to India from the West, from Palestine, 
the medium-sized, long-headed, snub-nosed and rather dark-skinned proto- 
Australoids. Some of these passed out of India and found themselves as far as 
Australia, where their descendants still live as the Australian aborigines ("Black 
Fellows"). Those who stayed on in India evidently became characterised into 
the Austric people, and developed their language and culture on the soil 
of India. The Austric people spread outside India in the East, and we note 
two main divisions of them : (1) Austro-Asiatics, represented by the Kol or 
Munda people of Central India, the Khasis of Assam, the Mons of Burma 
and Siarn, the Keres stead Benches nh aris ME ben es@hina, and some 
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other allied tribes in Burma and Viet-Nam, besides the Nicobarese; and 
(2) the Austronestans, comprising the Indonesians or Malay peoples", the 
Melanesians and Micronesians, and the Polynesians. Everywhere there has 
been mixture of the Austric people with those of other races-Negroids and 
Caucasoids. The Austrics of India were known in ancient India as Nisadas, 
and possibly also as Nagas (as well as Kollas and Bhillas in post-Christian 
times). They were a dark-skinned people, speaking languages and dialects 
allied to Santali, Mundari, Kurku, Gadaba and Savara, and to Khasi and Mon- 
Khmer dialects, as well as other speeches of the two branches of the family. 
These Austrics were spread all over India, and they form the most important 
element among the lower classes or castes throughout the country. In the 
great plains of North India, they have merged into an Aryan-speaking people 
and have lost their name and their language. They gave some basic things 
in the material and spiritual domains to Indian civilisation, like the stick or 
hoe cultivation of rice, of some plants and Vegetables, the domestication 
of the fowl, the taming of the elephant, the weaving of cotton, and some 
notions about future life which later were sublimated With the help of other 
elements into the doctrine of transmigration and samsara. 


The Mongoloid peoples, with a number of different racial elements 
posses sing certain common physical characteristics (yellow or yellow- 
brown skin, narrow or slant eyes, high cheek-bones, flat noses and paucity 
of hair on face), came into India probably before the Aryans, who knew 
them as Kiratas, Evidence of their presence as far down as Mohen-jo-Daro 
has been found. They entered into India from the Bast, along the course of 
the Brahmaputra river and its eastern tributaries, and also by way of Tibet, 
crossing the eastern Himalayas, They formed wide settlements throughout 
Assam, Bhotan and Nepal (which are Kirata lands in India par excellence), 
and also in East and North Bengal, North Bihar and the regions to the south 
of the Himalayas in North India right up to Kashmir. Some of them appear 
to have penetrated even further to the South-into Orissa and Central India 
(Bastar in Madhya Pradesh). The participation of the Kiratas in the common 
civilisation of India has been confined to the north and north-east only. But 
nevertheless, we have to take note of them as an important element in the 
formation of the Indian people in the extreme north, east and north-east, 
and in their participation in the development of Indian civilisation. 


The next "Language-Culture" group which came to India is believed to 
be the Dravidian. There is strong reason to think that the original Dravidian 
speakers came to India from the East Meditarranean region, from Asia Minor, 
me they were nmuairdacimlpieopleiaefatkieit Meditgranéanlkace, mingled with 
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other racial elements like the Armenoid which came with them-all of these 
apparently united by a common speech. Elements of religion and civilisation 
these Primitive Dravidian speakers of Mediterranean origin brought with 
them into India probably before 3500 B. C.; and groups of them were settled 
in Mesopotamia and Persia—Iraq and Iran-before they became established 
in India. They were al highly advanced people, and the city civilisation of 
India, as opposed to the village culture which was the creation of the Austrics 
(Kols, Mon-Khmers) was their great contribution. The Pre-Aryan people of 
the Panjab and Sindh, known to the Aryan invaders as Dasa and Dasyu and 
later as Sudra, who are believed to have built up the great city cultures like 
those of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro, are now generally regarded as having 
been Dravidian in speech, religion, and social and political organisation. The 
Brahuis of Balochistan appear to be just a remnant of a Dravidian-speaking 
bloc in Sindh, South Panjab and Eastern Iran. 


The Czeehoslovak scholar B. Hrozny’ has recently (Histoire del’ 1sie 
Anterieure, del’ Inde, etdela Crete, Paris, 1947: English translation, Prague, 
1953) offered. quite a new theory about the origin and early history of the 
people of Panjab and Sindh who built up the recently discovered centres 
of culture like what we see at Mohen-jo-Daro, Harappa and other sites. He 
calls the builders of the Panjab and Sindh culture"Proto Indians", and he 
thinks that they were a branch of the Indo-European speaking Hittites" of 
Asia Minor with admixture of local Asianic (non Indo-European) elements, 
like the Caspian Subaraeo-Hurrites. This mixed "Proto-Indian" people, 
with its Indo-European language allied to Hittite, brought its religion and 
culture and elements of a hieroglyphical writing from Asia Minor, and 
built up the great pre-historic culture of Panjab and Sindh. The “Proto- 
Indians" flourished through trade with the Near East, but between 2000 
to 1500 B. C., Dravidian-speakers from the north-west of India came down 
upon their and destroyed their culture and their towns. This Dravidian 
barbarians of unknown provenance, who had absorbed remnants of the 
“Proto-Indians,” were in possession of the country when between 1500- 
1200 B. C. equally rude semi nomad Vedic Aryans came into the field and 
established themselves as conquerors over all the pre-Aryan populations. 
Hrozny's conclusions are based on the assumption that the Sindhi-Panjab 
script and its language can be explained by the hieroglyphic Hittite script 
of Asia Minor and the Indo-European speech of the “Nesian” Hittites. All 
these assumptions are highly speculative, and some of the linguistic and 
cultural interpretations of Hrozny' (his greatness as an investigator in having 


deciphered suggegstulkvi dherancientuaittite. ant acciaead the language 
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correctly being always admitted) seem not to be warranted by the actual 
facts, linguistic and otherwise. The question of the "Proto-Indian" script 
language, religion and culture, in spite of some very clever suggestions of 
Hrozny’, in which he has intimately linked it up with the Asianic linguistic, 
epigraphical and cultural background, still remains an open one. 


Dravidian-speakers spread all over India, and they appear to have lived 
side by side with the Austric speakers in the great river-valleys of North 
India from Panjab to East Bengal and Assam, and with the Mongoloids also 
in the sub-Himalayan tracts. But they were able to make their language and 
culture para mount throughout the whole of Central India and India to the 
South of the Vindhya mountains, many centuries before the Christian era— 
although the Dravidian speech retreated here also before the Aryan in post- 
Christian times, Place-names of non-Aryan origin all over Northern India, 
where they are capable of analysis, suggest Dravidian and Austrie as well 
as Sino-Tibetan elements, which are indicative of the presence of speakers 
of this languages in the land. But the Dravidian is the most important of 
the non-Aryan elements in the civilisation of India; and the basic culture 
of India is certainly over 50", Dravidian, although expressed in the main 
through the Aryan language. 


Finally, we have the Indo-Aryans. The Indo-Aryans-Aryas, as they 
called themselves—were a section of the great Indo-Iranian (or Aryan, in 
this Specialised sense) branch of the Indo-European speakers who became 
a powerful force and leaven in the civilisation of the Middle and the Near 
East and of Europe from about 2000 B.C. The original Indo-Europeans, 
according to W. Brandenstein, the most significant recent investigator on 
the subject (1930), were characterised in the dry highlands to the south 
of the Ural mountains, Probably before 3000 B.C. Groups of them went 
west, and in the moist lands of what is now Poland, developed the second 
phase of their culture which was the one which passed on further west into 
Eastern and Central, Northern and Western, and also Southern Europe. In 
all those lands the original Indo-European Speech and civilisation were 
transformed into those of the Balts and the Slays, the Celts and the Germans, 
and the Italians, Illyrians and Hellenes. There were carlier or older branches 
of Indo-Europeans, like the Hittites (Nesian-Hittites) of Asia Minor, who 
are now believed by the most recent linguistic scholars, like the American 
E. H. Sturtevant and others, to have parted company with the main body 
of the Indo-European people, long before the full characterisation on the 
Indo-European speech had taken place, as the immediate ancestor of Vedic 
Sanskrit, Old IcanianyitiomeaiidaSaerk ürdrsothenaoienbindo-European 
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languages. This separation of the Hittites took place at a time when we can 
talk of a pre-Indo-European stage - a stage which has been named "Indo- 
Hittite", Which was the source of primitive Indo-European on the one hand, 
and of the ancient Hittite on the other. Then there were the Tokharians, who 
were linguistically closely related to the Celts, the Germans, the Italians, and 
the Hellenes VI Europe but who somehow found their way into Central 
Asia Where they were "evidence from an unknown antiquity throughout 
the greater part of the first Millenium A.D. 


The Aryans (Indo-Iranians) are believed to have left the original Indo- 
Iranian homeland to the south of the Ural Mountains and to have come 
down. according to the two schools of opinion, either to Central Asia, or to 
the Caucasus regions and from there to Northern Mesopotamia. According 
to the former view, Central Asia to the north-east of Iran was the place 
where the primitive Indo-European language and culture were modified 
to Aryan or Indo-Iranian; and from this nidus, the Iranians spread to the 
south-west, and the Indo-Aryans to the south-east into India. According 
to the second view, Indo-European tribes which were being modified into 
Aryan or proto-Indo-Iranian, were first noticed in Northern Mesopotamia, 
and there they sojourned for some centuries before they trekked further south 
into Mesopotamia proper. There they took part in local affairs and formed 
ruling aristocracies in some states, developing their religion and culture by 
contact with local peoples (particularly the Asianic races to their west, and 
the Assyrio-Babylonians) and modifying their language to a stage when 
it became the immediate source-speech for both Iranian and Indo-Aryan, 
The Aryans left traces of their presence in the records of the local peoples 
in Mesopotamia and Eastern Asia Minor which have now been unearthed 
and read, and these records give names and words in the Aryan language 
representing a pre-Vedic and pre-Avestan form of the speech. Some of their 
tribes, pushed on to the east and settled in Iran, and others went further to 
the east, and through Eastern Iran they found themselves into India; and 
here we meet with them first, as Vedic Aryans. 


The Aryan-speakers from the lands of the Middle East represented in 
the main a tall, fair, blond, blue-eyed, straight-nosed, waivy-haired and 
long-headed people-the Nordics; but scholars have also expressed the view 
that they included a shorter and round-headed people among them-the 
Alpines, whom they appear to have absorbed linguistically rather than by 
blood-fusion. Two distinct ethnic groups are thus noticed among the Aryan- 
speakers who came into India after 1500 B.C. The language they brought 
became an insttmentkofutheigrestestt pawieiry Ranthecsetting up of Indian 
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civilisation. It was the Vedic language, the Old Indo-Aryan speech, which 
later on as Sanskrit was transformed into one of the greatest languages of 
civilisation in which the composite culture of ancient India found its most 
natural vehicle. 


We have thus (not taking note of the all but extinct Negroid elements, 
and other possible languages with their connected cultures now long extinct) 
these four great speeches and the culture-worlds of which they were the 
expressions, which came into contact, conflict and compromise with each 
other in ancient India, when the ancient Indian or Hindu people was being 
formed, bet ween about 1500 to 1000 B.C. According to F. W. Thomas 
("Indianism and its Expansion," University of Calcutta, 1942, p. 7), it was 
^the Vedic or Aryan period which witnessed the creation of the Indian 
Man." 


The Indian Man was created out of a fusion of these four chief elements of 
ingredients which were operative in Northern India-the Austric or Austro- 
Asiatic, the Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan, the Dravidian, and the Aryan: to 
give their Indian names, names ancient as well as modern, respectively, the 
Nisadas for Naga-Bhilla Kollas), the Kirilas, the Dravidas (earlier the Dasa- 
Dasyus and the Südras), and the Aryas. 


So far we know only of these four-language-culture" groups-loosely 
speaking, four "races." As it has been stated before, and as this might be 
reiterated once again, there might have been other similar “language-culture” 
groups as well. In fact, some scholars are suspecting the existence of one such 
a fifth-group, of unknown linguistic affiliation, the influence of which as a 
substratum is dimly perceived below the surface of Dravidian and Anstric as 
wellas Aryan. We have to note the presence of the problem language spoken 
in the north-west of Kashmir, in the stae of Hunza-Nagyr, viz. Burushaski or 
Khajuna, current among some 25,000 people. This language has been sought 
to be connected withi Austric (Kol) on one hand, and with the Caucasic 
speech family on the other. It will be quite in the nature of things to imagine 
that three or four thousand years ago, the area of the source-speech of 
Barushaski, whatever it was, did actually include Kashmir, North-western 
Frontier Province, Punjab and Sindh; the unexplained element in the present 
day Indian languages may then be linked up with some speeches allied to 
Burushaski, But future research alone will be able to establish it, and to give 
clear explanations to certain unsolved problems in the linguistics of Aryan, 
Dravidian as well as Austric. 


A reference may incidentally be made to the theory put forward by the 
date P. T. Srini SSAA vl ees men Popes Hciént faida in the Age of 
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the Mantras, Madras 1912) that there was no Aryan invasion of India at all 
with an appreciable disturbance of the original population which consisted 
of the Dravidians and other non-Aryans, and that the Aryan language and 
the Aryan hire-cult came into India from Iran as a culture-drift as the result 
of culture contacts between the Indians, essentially of Dravidian origin, and 
Aryans in Iran. According to this view, "the Aryan invasion of India is a 
theory invented to account for the existence of an Indo-Germanic language 
in North India." But were are other facts and evidences direct and indirect to 
show that there was actually a considerable movement of people in ancient 
times, and the invasions the Dravidian and Aryan speakers were just some 
of the most far-reaching among these movements. 


The Indian Synthesis now presents a remarkable consistence in which 
"Verse elements have been combined to give the general impression of 
a remarkable homogeneity. A certain unique cohesion has been given to 
it by a Philosophy which rises above the contradictory elements which 
have been sought "be accommodated to each other. The persistent efforts 
of the best intellects of the country for all these 3000 years, from the time 
of "the creation of the Indian Man" at the end of the Vedic period, i, e., 
by 1000 B. C., to harmonise everything with this synthesis, has been most 
remarkably successful. All this has been within a certain theory or ideology 
regarding its component racial elements and its characteristic social and 
ethical adjustments which has been framed, bit by bit, through generations 
of experience. This may not bear the scrutiny of a historical examination, any 
more than the cosmogony or "sacred history" of Judaism and Christianity 
and Islam, but this nevertheless has so far shown itself to be eminently logical 
as a philosophy and serviceable as an attitude, and to keep pace with the 
findings of modern science at the same time. 


Comparison can be made of the formation of the people and its civilisation 
inIndia with that in Mexico, as it has been taking place there during the last 
four centuries. There are certain other countries which also show a similar 
mixture of peoples and cultures. Ancient Greece shows a most remarkable 
racial and cultural fusion between the pre-Indo-European and Mediterranean 
Aegean people (who created the great Pelasgian or Mycencan-Cretan-Trojan 
civilisation) and the incoming Hellenes (who brought their Indo-European 
Greek speech). This situation in Greece presents a most noteworthy parallel 
to the union of Dravida and Arya in India; only, in India, there were at least 
three non-Aryan (or non-Indo-European) elements to the one of Greece. 
This parallel is particularly instructive and explanatory for the Indian racial 
and cultural méxcegeniation Rxidaissanstlebisvéip. Raritairoieatna fusion of the 
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Mediterranean Iberian with the Indo-European Celt, and then this mixed 
population, Celtic-speaking, was overlaid by Germanic tribes, also of Indo- 
European speech. France is similarly Iberian, particularly in the south, Celtic, 
and Germanic (in the north), overlaid by mixed Italians (Romans)-the last 
three all speaking different forms of Indo-European. In Russia we have a 
Finno-Ugrian, an Altaic (Tatar) and a Slav (Indo-European) mixture, with 
Baltic and Scandanavian elements, the tone being given by the Russian 
language and social organisation. China shows admixture of only different 
branches of the same Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan people, but South-East 
Asia (Further India, i.e., Burma, Siam and Viet-Nam, Kambuja and the 
Cham country) shows a commingling of South Chinese, Thai and Tibeto- 
Burman as well as Karen and Miao-tzu and Man Mongoloids with Austro- 
Asiatics (Mons; Khmers, Chams and others). The Polynesians, according 
to the most recent opinion of the Norwegian explorer Thor Heyerdahl, 
are a conglomeration of a white Caucasoid people from Peru, a yellow- 
brown Mongoloid people from the West Coast of British Columbia in 
Canada (who originally came from Eastern Asia by sailing along the coast 
of Japan and the Aleutian Islands), and a black Melanesian element from 
the west of Polynesia. The Japanese are mainly a mixture of Mongoloids 
(of the type of the Ainus and the Koreans) and Indo-nesians (Malays). In 
the northern tracts of West Africa a new people, the Fulbe or Pól, has come 
into being through the mixture of the Hamitic tribes like the Tuaregs from 
the Sahara and the True Negroes of West Africa. These are all cases of racial 
miscegenation with attendant cultural and linguistic fusion which took place 
during periods of unrecorded history. Just before our eyes at the present 
day, a fusion of peoples on a large scale is taking place in America. In the 
United States through a commingling of elements from among the various 
groups of peoples in Europe, i new type of a Caucasoid pan-European Man 
is evolving, with a dash of the Mongoloid in him, both from Mongoloid 
elements From Europe and small assimilated Amerindian and Chinese and 
Japanese elements accepted in America. But this racial fusion in America 
is not comprehensive enough, because it totally eschews other races than 
the “white race"—Caucasoids of various types (whether Nordic or Alpine, 
Mediterranean or Dinaric, long headed or middle-headed or short-headed) 
alone participating in this mixture. 

The racial fusion that started in India with great vigour some 3500 years 
ago, after the advent of the Aryans, was wider in scope than anywhere else in 
the world, with the white, brown, black and yellow peoples, Aryas, Dravidas, 


Aishadas and Kiratas, all. beingansludedunit, Rhifkingcafmiscegenation, 
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Together with the admission into India of various other types of culture and 
religious outlook, has perhaps made the average Indian more cosmopolitan 
in his physical and mental composition than a representative of any other 
nation. Thus, our great heritage, the Aryan speech, together with the Nordic 
and other Western elements in our population, particularly the mentality 
that behind our Aryan speech, is our great link with Indo-European-speaking 
Europe, and America. Our Dravidian elements are another link with the 
basic culture and people of the Near East and the Mediterranean area; 
and the Austric bases of our people and culture have intimate connexions 
with South-Eastern aista, Indonesia and beyond. Through our Kirata or 
Mongoloid background in Northern and North-Eastern India, we are not 
only neighbours but also kinsmen of the peoples of the Far East and of 
Central Asia. Finally, through Indian islam, which has been a potent leaven 
in our civilisation for the last 750 years, we have more than a mere contact 
with the Arab and other Islamic lands; and during the last 300 years we 
have absorbed racial and cultural elements from modem Europe as well: 
the "Luso-Indians, Anglo-Indians and other Indians Eurasian origin, with 
the different forms of Christianity which they profess, Present this latest 
phase of the Indian people. 


I shall now discus in brief the character and result of this racial la 
cultural miscegenation, under the three heads of (I) Blood, (II) Peech, and 
(III) Culture, including Religion. 


The subject is very vast, and whole books can be written on each of the 
three aspects of it. I propose to give some of the main arguments under 
each head. The position is generally being admitted, but a formal statement 
appears to me to be needed at this juncture, if only to take stock of the 
situation. 


1. Blood or Racial Fusion among Aryan and non-Aryan 


Taking certain extreme Indian types (where there has not been much 
mixing with other peoples) apart, like pure-blooded Kashmiri Brahmans, 
Mongoloids like the Garos and Nagas, and Austries like Santals, we may 
say that a Common Indian type, a Common Indian Man, has evolved on 
the soil of India through Intermixture of the races, particularly on the 
vast plains of the country. Dressed in the same kind of garb and bereft of 
distinguishing marks like special ways of doing the hair, beard, moustache 
etc. and special distinctive paraphernalia like caste-marks etc. the average 
Indian type, whether in the nipper classes or in the middle or lower, will be 


ordinarily difficult to locate in a particular area, A typical Non goloid like 
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a Naga from Assam, or a Gurung or Lepcha from the Himalayan areas, is 
different from a Panjab Rajput or a South Indian tribesman like it Chenchu 
or a Kadir. But an ordinary middle-class Indian, whether Brahman or Sidra, 
Hindu or Muslim, may be from any province, and there is no mistake about 
his Indianness. Representation in art from the third century B. C. shows the 
presence of this Indian type as an accomplished fact on the soil of India for 
the last 2500 years: and doubtless this type goes back 500 or over 1000 years 
earlier. The Common Indian Man is ordinarily a brown man, pale or dark, 
either individually or in groups: he is not pure white, as the Aryan was, or 
pure yellow like the Kirata or black like the Nishada. Although broadly he 
can be classified as long or middle or short-headed, straight or broad or flat- 
nosed, a general family likeness which marks him off from neigh-bouring 
peoples-Iranians or Burmese, Malays or Arabs-is discernible among the 
ordinary run of Indians, is he does not in his physical make up go to to any 
of the extremes. 


This is largely the result of racial mixture which was most thorough 
in Northern India ever since the Aryans came into the country, and even 
before that. No part of India, however, was free from this racial admixture. 
Constant streams of North Indian Hindus, after the formation of the Hindu 
people, were going to the extreme cast, to the Brahmaputra Valley, and 
Manipur, and even beyond, carrying Brahmanical civilisation with them. 
They were going to the Deccan and South India, as Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
as merchants and settlers, as soldiers and adventurers, and were merging 
into the Dravidian-speaking peoples in the more advanced areas. We may 
note the Nambudri Brahman leaven among the Nayars of Malabar as typical. 
In this way North, and South, and East and West in India were bronght 
together by racial fusion. The “Indian Man” also pushed beyond the frontiers 
of India, by both land and sea-into Burma, and Siam, and Cambodia and 
Champa, into Malaya and Indonesia in the cast and south-cast, into Ceylon in 
the south, into Afghanistan (Ariana) in the west, and into Khotan (Kustana) 
in the north, carrying his composite culture and his language, Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits, and some times Telugu and Tamil, with him. But that is a 
different story. 


The Aryans were a fair-skinned people, and judging from the description 
of the physical features of the Brahmans as the representative Aryans by 
even So late an author as Patanjali of the second century B. C., they were a 
tall, fair, blond people approximating to, is not identical with. the Nordic 
type. Colour Prejudice was not so strong in those days, although it did exist, 
and after the Acgansfuumd faadheykhaditesstaynanongesiiie dark-skinned 
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non-Aryans, a great deal of the edege of the feeling against colour wore off, 
particularly when It was found that the sedentary agricultural non-Aryans 
boasted of a higher material culture than the semi-nomad Aryans. 


As a pre-requisite to racial fusion, there must be first, linguistic 
assimilation: mingling of blood by marriage can only take place on a large 
scale when peoples of diverse origin accept one common language and 
conform to the culture-type of which that language is the expression. The 
Aryan's language supplied this need for a common speech to the Dravida, 
Nishada and Kirata; and the want of linguistic unity or cohesion among 
the non-Aryan peoples of ancient India gave to the language of the Aryan 
its great opportunity, apart from its prestige as the language of a puissant 
Conquistador and from The inherent strength, expressiveness and beauty of 
the language itself. 


The names of the non-Aryan tribes, Dasa, Dasma and Süudra, who 
were all of them Dravidian in speech, and their semantic developments 
in Sanskrit indicate the hostile and contemptuous sentiments of the first 
Aryans towards them. The word Siidra, as we can see from the Mahabharata 
and other works, became synonymous with Dasa and Dasyu in the Aryan's 
language, in post Vedic times. The word Dasa, originally a tribal name, 
corresponding to the related or exactly the same tribe in Iran, latterly known 
there as the Dahai (in Greek writings), came to signify “slave” in Sanskrit: 
we can note a similar Change in meaning of the tribal name Slav (>"slave") 
in Europe, Dasyu, similarly, took up the meaning of a "robber"; the same 
tribe evidently was present in Iran, known to the Iranians as Dahyu, and this 
name later appears to have given acommon Iranian word to mean “country, 
land, country-side” (Old Persian dahyu, New Persian deh or dih). And Sudra, 
originally the name of a tribe living " Southern Panjab, who were observed 
by the Greeks and whose name was recorded by them, came to indicate the 
lower orders of an Aryan-dominated society-men and women of the Sidra 
caste. From the prescriptions in the later Dharma-Sastras or Smriti works 
in Sanskrit, and from statements as well as references to incidents in the 
post-Vedic Brahmana literature and the Mahabharata and the older Puranas 
which either describe contemporary conditions or reflect the state of things 
for some centuries from the late Vedic period on wards (roughly, during 
the first halfor the first millennium B.C.) it would appear that inter-racial, 
that is, Aryan-non-Aryan marriages and connexions were far too common 
to be ignored. Of course Aryan orthodoxy, as an expression of the zeal for 
preserving their blood pure which we find in a conquering people, with 
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pride of race and sense of physical beauty, did not approve of these inter 
racial marriages and connexions. 


Inan uncritical age, people were not very careful about tribal names, and 
the name of a particular tribe or small group could be extended to an entire 
“language-culture” group, or even loosely to all peoples of a different race 
or language who were contacted. Thus in Sanskrit and Prakrit Yavana and 
Yona (coming ultimately from the seventh century B. C. Greek form lavones, 
later Iaones and then contracted to lones, through Semitic and Old Persian 
forms like Yawan and Yauna-) first meant in India just the Greek people, and 
then within a few centuries the name was extended to mean any Western 
Foreigner, and finally, any non-Indian or non-Hindu Outsider, latterly even 
Indian Musalmans. 


It would appear that all non-Aryans within the frame-work of the Aryan 
(Brahman)-dominated society which was being developed, a society in which 
the Aryans, as the masterful, though materially not so much advanced 
Conquistadores, assumed special privileges, were at first given the general 
name of Siidras, and were relegated to an inferior position with considerable 
disabilities. But wealthy Sudras and those of them who were artisans and 
craftsmen and not merely tillers of the soil or followers of unclean trades, 
when they became Aryan-speakers, frequently got access within the group 
or caste of the Vai$yas, or were given at least equality of status with them. 
Naturally, in a situation like this when the more ardent Aryans would try to 
preserve their racial purity, they could not support or tolerate mixed unions. 
When such unions took place, the "superior" people might allow the creation 
of a Mestizo class by men of their own group taking to wise women of the 
inferior group; and this was thought natural and proper (what was known 
in ancient India as anuloma marriage), but would resent if it happened the 
other way (pratiloma marrige). 


Butjudging from direct and indirect references in early Sanskrit literature, 
although frowned upon or glosed over by the later writers including the 
writers on Dharma-Sastras or Hindu social codes, these mixed marriages, 
both analoma and pratiloma, appear to have been exceedingly common, e. g., 
during the late Vedic and pre-Buddhic times, as depicted, for instance, in 
the Mahabharata. I need not mention marriages, both anuloma and pratiloma, 
among the three avowedly Dvija, i.e. "twice-born" or Aryan castes: these were 
quite permissible. But evan a Sidra marrying an Aryan woman, Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Vai$ya, Was evidently no uncommon thing. The offspring of 


all such unions were recognised in both the earlier and the later law-books, 
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the Dharma-stitras and Dharma-Sastras, in an Aryanising society, although 
different degrees of high or low Position was allotted to them. 


Wehavea whole host of names of such “mixed castes” in the Mahabharata 
and the Dharma-Sastras and other works., noted with varying degrees 
of toleration or condemnation. These names have been classified and 
enumerated by MM. Dr. P. V. Kane (in his “History of Dharma-Sastra”, 
Vol. II. Part I. Poona 1941, pp. 69-103) and by Sailendra Nath Sen Gupta 
(“The Taste System in Bengal” in “Census 1951: West Bengal: the Tribes 
and Castes of West Bengal” edited by Asok Mitra, 1.C.S., and published 
by the West Bengal Government, Calcutta 1953, Pp, 47-58). In the slightly 
longer list given in the West Bengal Report for the 1951 Census, Sen Gupta 
enumerates as many as 209 names of mixed castes, and of non-Aryan 
groups which at one time or other came to be connected with the Hindu 
body-politic and were looked upon either as castes due to miscegenation 
or as degraded Hindus-and of Aryan origin too, as they were considered 
to be outcasted from Aryan society in many cases. We may mention certain 
castes of mixed origin which were inter-racial (unlike, for example, mixed 
castes resulting from anuloma and pratilomu marriages among Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were all thought to be of Aryan origin): Ugra 
(Brahman, Kshatriya or Vaisya father+Sudra mother); Nüpita or parasava 
(Brahman or Kshatriya + Sudra mother); Dasa,Nisuda (Brahman +Sudra); 
Dansvanla, Mleccha, Gopala (Kshatriya+Sudra); Karuna, Rathakara, Kutakara. 
“Sucaka, Avogava (also=offspring of VaiSya + Kshatriya, and Sidra + Vaisya), 
Taksan (Vaisya—Sidra); Candala, Salika (Sudra+ Brahman); Ksalty, Carmakura, 
lagailla, Pulkasa, Yavana (=Greek!), Vaina, Vaidehaka, Tantuvaya, Ra-jaku, “lika 
or Sunik, Nisida, Priya (Sudra+ Kshatriya); Antyapasuvin, Ayogava, dugadha, 
Pulkasa, Taidehaka, Vaidya, Cakrin, Cakrika (Sudra+ Vaisya). It would be seen 
that there is no unanimity and uniformity among ancient writers about 
these names. Doubtless, many of these names were confined to a part of 
the country only, and these were confused later by compilers of Dhama- 
Sastras and other works in other parts of the country. Names were given 
to other groups hich originated by further admixture among the mixed 
castes noted above: example, Apita (Brahman- Dausyanta Kshatriya+Sudra), 
Aorta Brahman + Ugra < Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vai$ya + Sidra); Khanaka 
(Ayogava + Kshatriya); Udbandhaka (Khanuka or Siilika + Kshatriya): Kiruara 
(Vaidehaka + Nishada, or Nishada Vaidchaka); Kindara (Vaivarta, a Sudril, 
possibly Austric + Koca, North Bengal Tibeto-Burman Bodo); Kukunad 
(Mügadha4Südra); etc, etc. The list need not be increased, as full lists will 
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We are at once presented with a parallel in post-Spanish Mexico, where 
there has been this kind of anuloma and pratiloma marriages among the three 
races found in America-the Amerindian Mongoloids (Aztec, Mixtec-Zapotec, 
Totonac, Otomi, Maya etc, etc.), the Spaniards or Hispanic Caucasoids, and 
the Negroes brought as slaves from Africa. Here are some characteristic 
names for these various mixed groups in Mexico and Latin America: thus, 
Mestizo (cross between Spanish father and Amerindian mother -(nuloma 
caste most common) Castizo (Mestizo+Spanish woman); Espa—olo (Castizo- 
Spanish woman); Mulalto (Spaniard+-Negro woman); Moro or Moor (Mulatto 
+-Spanish woman); Alhina (Spaniard+Mcor or Moorish woman); Salta 
Atras or Throwback (Spaniara! + Albino woman); Lobo or "Woll" (Salta 
AtrastAmerindian woman); Zambiago (Lobo-+ Indian woman); Cambujo 
(Zambiago + Amerindian woman); Alvarazado (CambujotMulatto woman); 
Barquino (Alvarazado + Mulaito woman); Corolt (Barquino + Mulatto 
woman); Chamizo (Coyote.Mulatto); Coyote-Vestizo(Chaml 20-4-Mestizo 
woman); A hi-te-eslas or “There-thou-art” (Coyote-MestizoMulatto woman). 
(From Addison Burbank, “Mexican Frieze,” New York 1940, p. 21). However, 
the common name for all with a dash of Spanish blood is Mestizo, i. e. Mixed 
(«French métis), and among the Amerindian peoples in Mexico, the world 
Ladino is also employed. In English, following Spanish we have the words 
Half-caste, Quadroon (with onefourth of a particular racial element, after 
inter-marria. age in the second generation between a hall-caste and a pure- 
bloodel person of either race), then Octroon (with one-eighth blood, so to 
say, of one of the compo" nent races, when the individual is the offspring 
of a Quadroon and a puria blooded person); and after an Octroon, the next 
generation virtually merges into the basic race. 


In the Aryan society, the wife had the right of performing religious 
sacrifices with her husband: she was his sahadharmini, his peer and helpmate 
in sacred tasks. She could recite the Vedas. This was quite in order, so long 
as she was of the same Aryan race. Later on when women of non-Aryan 
origin and on mixed origin came to be taken to wife by Brahmans and 
others of pure Aryall blood, this right was then taken away from women). 
In later Dharma-éastra prescriptions, we find that women in general as well 
as Sudras were not to utter the mystic syllable Om, and were not allowed to 
perform Vedic sacrifices. They could however, as a matter of right, perform 
the puja ceremonial excepting that of Vishnu through the Salagrama stone. 
Even when non-Arvan women came to have a place in the Aryans social 
structure, they were thus debarred by orthodox opinion from the privileges 


of the Aryans; and theiridygemaisiere.alse.sbaned theindisability. 
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"The Aryan, including the Brahman, was losing, as the result of the 
climate, of altered ways of life and of miscegenation, his fair complexion. 
The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad knows Aryans or Aryan-speakers, who were 
white (Sukla). brown or tawny (kapila) and dark or black ($yama) and who 
studied the Vedas, and the last was the cleverest of the three, knowing all 
the three Vedas, while the others knew only one and two. Although mixed 
unions were held in theoretical others knew only one and two. Although 
mixed unions were held in theoretical disflavour, under the lead of the 
priestly classes, no stigma was attached to them in practical life. In fact, 
inter-caste marriages, particularly after the formation of the mixed castes, 
were very common within the same economic or social group throughout 
Hindu history, right down 10 pre-British times. The Sanatana or "eternal", 
immutable nature of caste in Hindudom became an object of historic Faith 
among Hindu intelligentsia, only during the last few hundred years. 


Satyavati or Matsya-gandha, the mother of lyasa (who may be described 
as the official founder of Hinduism by compiling for it its scriptures, the 
Vedas and the primitive Puranas) was a Dasa woman, although this was 
attempted to De explained away in the Mahabharata itself by bringing in the 
wild story of Satyavati having been really the daughter of Vasu Uparicara, 
born within the Womb of a fish. Krishna Vasudeva of the Vrishni sept of 
the Yadu clan was a younger contemporary of Vyasa, and he was himself 
a dark complexioned hall-caste, his mother Devaki being a princess of an 
Asura or non-Aryan house and his father Vasudeva was an Aryan Kshatriya. 
It was Krishna who, among other things, helped to form a synthesis of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan thought-worlds, religion and ritualism. (Following 
F. E. Pargiter, Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri and I. D. Barnett, who based 
their datation respectively on Purina traditions, on genealogical data in the 
Brahmana texts and on Jaina tradition exclusively, I accept the middle of the 
roth century B.C., during the late Vedic age, as the time for the Kurukshetra 
battle forming the historical kernal of the Mahabharata "Pic, and consequently 
as the period for the floruit of Vyasa and Krishna). 

Ithas also been suggested that Buddha himself, like most of the Gorkhas 
and other present-day peoples of Nepal, was of mixed Aryan-Mongoloid, 
or it may be Aryanised Mongoloid origin. Certain social usages among the 
branch of The Sakya clan to which Buddha belonged would suggest non- 
Aryan (Kirata) origins, affinities or connexions. 

The process of Aryanising non-Aryan ruling houses by the extension 


of Kshatriya-hood upon them by the Bralimans as the leaders of society, 
has been 'n agé-efüdéedéeu fate Reoswihteh cen Med tetsitty the militarily 
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and culturally advanced aristocracy of non-Aryan origin but also powerful 
foreign groups like the Greeks, the Sakas and other Iranians and the Huns 
settled in India, to be absorbed within the fold of the Hindu society. This 
has been noted by other scholars before. We have the ancient Indian solar 
and lunar dynasties-the Children of the Sun and the Children of the Moon 
(Surva-Vunsa and Candra-Vamsa). It is exceedingly likely that here basically 
we have a pre-Aryan, possibly Dravidian, notion, which became a part 
of the inherited and re-edited Purana tradition that developed among the 
Aryan-speaking people of mixed origin during the early centuries of the 
first millennium B. C. Later, when some powerful Hinduised aristocracies 
of Turki and Iranian origin were to be absorbed during the second half of 
the first millennium A. D., we have the new Kshatriya clans of the Children 
of the Fire (Agni-kula). The Ahoms, a Thai or Sino-Siamese people who came 
to Assam in 1228 and gradually extended their power over the Hinduised 
Tibeto-Brahman Bodos of the Brahmaputra valley, were adopted within the 
Brahmanical fold, and their rulers were described as the Children of Indra 
(Indra-Vamésa). The Bodo royal house of Dimapur and Kachar were made 
into descendents of Bhima, the Pandava hero, through his Rakshai or non- 
Aryan wife Hidimba; and the Meithei kings and upper classes of Manipur, 
as well as the Bodo (Tipra) rulers of Tripura, at some unknown mediaeval 
period, obtained the status of Candra-V’amsa Kshatriyas, Even the native 
priesthood of the non Aryan tribes, on their Hinduisation came to acquire 
the sobriquet of Varna-Brahinanas, i. e., Brahmans attached to the particular 
Hindu caste into which the tribe was transformed. With the exaltation of 
the general status of the tribe, the recognition of these Varna-Brahmans as 
proper Brahmans was a matter of course. 


It was not that there was an absolute wholesale or all-embracing 
miscegenation. Doubtless a great many Aryan groups jealously guarded 
their purity of blood and they have succeeded through the endogamus caste 
system in preserving in many cases some sort of racial purity. But once the 
terms Arya and Bruhmana modified their old racial connotation, and became 
words indicative of an aristocracy of moral or intellectual superiority without 
the old sense of racialism, such as we find in the Rig-Vedic terms Arya Varna 
and Dasa Varna, admission as Bralmans and Kshatriyas of the intellectual and 
aristocratic classes of mixed groups and of pure non-Aryans was facilitated, 
and objection to their union with pure-blooded Aryans within the same 
area, when the economic and cultural background was the same, became 
weaker and weaker. 
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The new Aryan-speaking society could no longer remain compartmental, 
vertically or horizontally or in both ways. With a wide gamut or range of 
colours in the people, ranging from the white of the Aryan blond to the 
black colour of the pure Nishada, or the yellow of the pure Kirata, like the 
merging colours in the solar prism, passing on imperceptibly from violet 
through indigo, blue, green, yellow and orange to red, apartheid was not 
possible in practical life howsoever the theory might have appealed to the 
Aryanising snobdom which Was exalted in certain groups to an orthodoxy 
of faith. We find almost an dentical situation in Mestizo Mexico. From the 
pure Spanish descendents of the conquerors and subsequent settlers who 
are known as Creols (los Criollos), which continued to be reinforced by fresh 
arrivals from Spain (latterly known as the Gachupines), during the three 
centuries of Spanish colonial rule (1521 1920), we have, through different 
shadings of white and yellow and brown resulting from all kinds and degrees 
of intermixture, the brown or yellow Amerindian massess at the other end 
of the scale, the pure 'Indians' (los Indios). All ever-expanding mixed group 
is perpetually encroaching upon the purity of me pure whites at the top and 
the yellow or brown 'Indians' at the bottom. already the mixed group, with 
Spanish as their language, forms nearly 60 p.c. the people of Mexico, with 
some 30 p.c. pure Amerindians and less than 10 P.c. pure whites. Ultimately 
the purer groups will be absorbed into the Mestizos, having a single type of 
man, generally speaking, master of the field-the Modern Mexican Man who 
is already in the predominance. In 1805 the pure Spanish or white element 
in Mexico's population was estimated at 18 p.c., Mestizos at 30 P.c. and pure 
Amerindians at 44, and other groups 2 p.c.; in 1910, the percenta 30s were 
respectively 7.5. 53 and 39. These figures disclose how the pure Amerdian 
element and pure white are both merging into the Mestizo. 


Varna or skin-colour- white or yellow or brown or black —was the basis the 
division of the diverse types of humanitty in the first period when Arya and 
Dasa, Kirata and Nishada, stood face to face with each other. Later, it became 
unmeaning with the invasion of the coloured elements into Aryandom, 
although tradition harking back to these very early times is still suspicious 
in Present-day India of a black Brahman and a sair Sudra. The skin-colour 
became irrelevant with racial mixture, and there was a new theory of caste 
in which the original racialistic notion of the Vedic Aryan was lost; and it 
was only birth within a recognised profession or industry or trade-group, 
within a guild, so to say, that formed the essential argument for caste. The 
economic aspect rose superior to the racial, the social to the biological. Caste 


has been suppaxtasoritolenaked Rx.thelodian pempleandtigenerally helped 
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the stability of their economic existence, all racial implications helped the 
stab being lost. 


Caste began to crystalise and become rigid withi the establishment of a 
mislim state by the Turks, and then by the adoption of the Turki-Muslimitions 
by Indian Muslims either of pure Indian or mixed Indian origin (respectively 
through conversion and miscegenation). The Hindu States were destroyed 
and the Hindu social order under Brahman domination lost its natural patrons 
in the Hindu aristocracy. Yet Hindu culture was too strongly in grained in the 
people to permit their being swept away by the flood of Muslim aggression. 
With its inherent force of inertia and its spirit of bowing before the storm, 
and with the innate spirit of harmony among the various castes each with its 
recognised place, its rights and duties within the Hindu society which was 
evolved as the direct result of the Indian synthesis under the leadership of 
the Bralman, the Hindu body-politic resisted the threatened disintegration of 
itself through this Muslim impact by its method of a general non-co-operation. 
This non-co-operation was of a passive sort, and it meant having nothing to 
do socially with that unappreciative and unsympathetic foreign ruler, the 
Turki Muslim, and sometimes his client the renongant Indian Muslim, and 
each caste unit in Hindu society offered opposition in a piecemeal fashion by 
stiffening itself up in self-defence and by becoming more rigid within itself. 
This stiffening up and rigidity, and this non-co-operation, became a force not 
only against the foreigner, but also vis-u-zis the other groups or castes within 
its own world. With the passing of centuries this rigidity grew stronger and 
stronger; and during the last two centuries, certain other new factors came 
in-which strengthened the present-day caste ideology which would regard 
miscegenation to be pernicious and reprehensible in a divinely ordained 
social order-the Varndasrama Dharma—which existed from the beginning 
of the golden age. The new factors which were operative in this direction 
were the growth of individualism in the place of collectivism; the tendency 
to a new type of economic exploitation, a new sense of aloofness taking its 
root from imperfect or incomplete miscegenation fortified by the imported 
European "Aryanism;" and a revival of orthodox notions and attendant 
snobbery with fantastic or extravagant ideas of personal purity and caste 
pride, the exaggerations of which would be patent in any sensible society. 


Ancient Indians have been reproached with the absence of the historical 
sense. They had certainly a conception of life as a static thing, not as a process 
of dynamic or historical development. The racial and national aspect can 
never he dissociated from the history of the political vicissitudes of any 
people, and is dr-aneientunciatlewiritingsofRidnedristeryn of a particular 
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people, as a distinct element of the population, had developed, then the 
tendency towards the fusion and harmonisation of the traditions of the 
diverse peoples, not on a basis of a separatist political consciousness, but on 
an appreciation of the universal human values, would not have characterised 
the Indian Synthesis. Thus the Muslim historians of India in general are 
conscious only of a two-fold division of the people of India, by religion- 
Muslims and Hindus, and this religious cleavage was always perpetuated, 
without any attempt at bringing them together as members of the same 
people. In the earliest Indian literature we have just echoes of an Arya 
versus Dasa (or Sudra or Naga or Nishada) complex, on a racial or colour 
basis. But the racial aspect of it grew dimmer and dimmer as dimmer as 
the inevitable result of a mutual assimilation, and these tribal names were 
translated into the region of mythology. The intransigence of raciausm was 
totally lost, and a crude pride of birth through race gave place to a sense of 
humility through philosophy when the idea of savisara as an eternal moral 
law determining a mans place in life came to be universally accepted. After 
the strands of diverse racial origins have been inextricably woven into the 
whished stuff of a composite Indian society, it is now at least 2500 years 
too late to try to revive them once again now, as an engineered upsurge, 
e.g., of al suppressed Adi-Dravida or primitive Dravidian in the extreme 
south of India against the so-called Aryan from the North. It would be as 
futile as to try to separate the Saxon from the Norman or the Celt from the 
German or the basic Derian from the Indo-European in the composition of 
the present-day British people. 


There is no caste in sannyasa or the path of renunciation-in Indian 
monasticism, so to say. This is another expression of the racial synthesis 
in chan ideology. The Upanishadic Jfiana or knowledge, and later the post- 
Vedic mysticism of love and faith- Bhakti, both moving with the self-discipline 
of Foga or path for union with the Ultimate Reality, Jiana and Bhakti as the 
Millosophical and emotional obverse and reverse of the quest for God, both 
transcended racial implications, 


Racial and Cultural Fusion, profound or on the surface, sublimated 
a broad spirit of Synthesis through Philosophy which transcended or 
modified, although it could not wholly eradicate, the memory of race and 
colour (the weaknesses and prejudices of human nature bring what they 
are), thus has given the basic character or tone to Indian Civilisation. As 
Rabindranath Tagore, with his poet’s vision colouring the scholar’s reading 
of the predominant trait of his people’s history and culture, has expressed 
in his great poerc-drk Bengali ktliensSlitaitadivddug-Ramtek Collection 
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hethay Aryya, helha Anaryya, hethay Dravida, Cin, 
Saka-Hina-dal, Pathan-Mogal, ek dehe ha'la lin: 
"Here the Aryan, here the Non-Aryan, here the Dravidian and the 
Chinese (the Mongoloids), the tribes of the Scythians and the Huns, the 
Afghans and the Moguls, have all merged into one body." 


II. Linguistic Interaction and the Evolution of an "Indian stand Character" 
in the Languages of India 


At the present moment, as has been mentioned before, we see four 
distinct leech-families represented in India, languages belonging to which 
have all moved or developed on the soil of India for the last 3000 years and 
more. 

These are (i) Indo-European, (ii) Dravidian, (iii) Austrir, and (iv) Sino- 
Tibetan. 

The language of the first inhabitants of India, the Negroids, has not 
survived on the soil of India-it is found in the Andamans, and it is not fully 
known). There is no possibility of finding out if elements from the speech 
of the Negroids have, in any way, survived in the speeches of the later 
peoples who came to India. I have suggested that among a possible small 
vocabulary from the Negroid speech which may have been continued in 
Indian languages, we may reckon the 1 Bengali word for the "bat", badud, 
which is based on a form like wat, wad etc. (with the pleonastic alfix -ud from 
early Bengali -a-di-budud <bad-at-di), found in Andamanese and the dialects 
of Austro-Asiatic current among the Negroid Semang and the Austric Sakai 
in Malaya. 

The Austric languages, as we have seen, fall into two groups-(-). 
Austro-Asiatic, and (ii) Austronesian. The Austric languages of India, 
which come under (i), are distinct in their structure from Dravidian: they 
are prefix, suffix and infix adding languages, and have an elaborate process 
of word-formation. Austric-speaking tribes had in pre-historic times spread 
throughout India, and in the great river-valleys of North India they appear 
to have been transformed into the present-day Aryan-speaking masses of 
Indians, both Hindu and Muslim, with admixture with other ethnic groups, 
the Mongoloids and the Dravidianis and the Aryans. Some Austric speakers 
in India, who continued to live from very ancient times in a primitive state 
in the hills and forests of Central and Eastern India, or who had retired there 
through pressure of the later peoples, live in their descendents as the various 
Kol peoples, Santals and others, as mentioned above, still retaining their 
language, Othe@G-drk ¢hleilgurl Kblitias adaskárUtivactis Rere Gdiiecicbed by the later 
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Mongoloid settlers, but the language of the Austro Asiatic Kols has modified 
that of the new-comers, giving rise to what are known! as "Pronominalised 
Tibeto-Burman Speeches", of the sub-Himalayan areas in Nepal and to its 
west. In Assam, the Khasis appear to be a Tibeto-Burunan people who have 
accepted an Austric language. 


In the development of the Aryan language in India, Austric (Kol or 
Munda, and Mon-Khmer) languages have exerted a considerable influence, 
particularly in vocabulary and idiom. The study of mutual Aryan and Austric 
influencing in language has become an important branch of Indian linguistics, 
with repercussions on the history of the development of culture in India. 
The French orientalist Jean Przyluski made valuable investigations into the 
question of in Austric substratum in Indo-Aryan, and he has shown how a 
number of common words in Sanskrit like karpasa, tambula, kadalt, kambala, 
bana, langala, lakuta etc. are of Austric origin, Others have followed Przyluski 
along the line of te search virtually opened up by him, and a notable work in 
this field is F. B. J. Kuiper's "Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit" (Amsterdam, 
1948, pp. 178; author gives an additional seventy words from Sanskrit as 
being Austric in origin). 

In the evolution of at least two modern Indo-Aryan sister-speeches in 
Bihar, the Maithili and the Magahi, there has been a very likely influence 
of the Austric (Kol) languages, which evidently were suppressed by the 
Aryan Magadhi Frakrit and Apabhramsa, in the peculiar device of pronoun- 
incorporation in the verb, which is so foreign to the nature of both Aryan 
and Dravidian. 


In the matter of a richness in onomatopoetic jingles and expressions which 
Indo-Aryan is found to develop gradually in the course of its evolution such 
onomatopoetic terms are too sew in Sanskrit, but they are on the increase 
in the Prakrits, and still more so in the New Indo-Aryan languages), and in 
that doubling of words, full or partial, for various purposes, noted partly in 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali and the Prakrits) and very largely in New Indo- 
Aryan, we are certainly to see a Kol or Austric substratum in Indo-Aryan: 
and this substratum is very vital, too, for New Indo-Aryan. 


The Sino-Tibetan languages and dialects present in their number the 
largest groups of speeches in India, but from the point of view of the 
numerical strength of the peoples speaking them, their cultural significance 
as wellas the patent of their terrain, they are the least important. But of course 
they have Welt great value in the historical and comparative study of the 


great languages of the family, like Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and Siamese. 
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These Sino-Tibetan Peeches current among the Kiratas, or Indian Mongoloid 
tribes, are now conned to Assam, and East and North Bengal, and the south 
Himalayan slopes from Bhutan to Panjab, including of course Nepal. But 
in early times there is evidence that the Kirata peoples had penetrated into 
Central India and Sindh 459), though numerically they were not so strong 
in the plains of Northern India and the hills and jungles of Central India. 


Kirata peoples in India are certainly as old as, is not older than, the 
Vedic Aryans: we find them already mentioned in the Yajur and Atharva 
Vedas. (Their antecedents and their participation in the development of 
Indian history and culture I have discussed in my "Kirata-Jana-Krli: the 
Indo-Mongoloids and their Contribution to the History and Culture of 
India", Asiatic Society, Calcutta 1951, PP. 94 ff.) They could not exert such 
a widespread influence in the development of Indian culture, and their 
contribution to the formation of the Nhan people was restricted by their 
geographical position or the lands which y occupied, Kirata predominance 
is the most noteworthy thing in the people and culture of the greater part 
of Himalayan India, of Assum, and of East and North Bengal and North 
Bihar. 


The subject of the modification of the Aryan speech by the Kirata dialects 
has not been taken up properly, but it is very likely that a respectable Kirata 
vocabulary exists in Indo-Aryan place-names, and ordinary words, and 
there are Kirata influences in some present-day Aryan speech-habits also. 
The toponomy of Eastern and Himalayan India is largely Sino-Tibetan in 
origin. Assamese and Nepali (Parbatiya, or Khaskura) slow Tibeto-Burman 
elements in their vocabulary. The habit of using too frequently the verbal 
conjunctive participle may very well be due to Sino-Tibetan influence on 
Indo-Aryan, although a similar syntactical character is found in Dravidian, 
The dental pronunciation of c, j, ch, jh, as ts, dz, s, z etc. in the Himalayan 
Aryan speeches, in East Bengali and in Assamese, also is, in all likelihood, 
the result of the influence of a Sino-Tibetan substratum; and the substitution 
of the dentals and the cerebral by alveolar stops and aspirates in Assamese 
and in a number of other Aryan speeches in the Himalayan regions can also 
be connected with Tibeto-Burman. 


We now come to the Dravidian speech-family in India, and its inter 
action with Indo-Aryan. Anthropological, ethnological and cultural as well 
as religious considerations have all suggested that the proto-Dravidians of 
India were an Asianic and East Mediterranean people. We may regard the 
pre-Aryan builders of the Sindh and Panjab culture as being of Dravidian 
speech. The prxfnftieseugereWfeligoy sapi eiie Rem kBeHGgS to Sindh and 
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Panjab lends some support to the view that Dravidian was the speech of 
the entire North-West, when the Aryans first entered India round about 
1500 B. C. 


There are also unsolved problems in connexion with the etymology of 
quite a number of Indo-Aryan words and locations which may be connected 
with substrata of other lost pre-Aryan origin. But in the broad lines of the 
development of Indo-Aryan in the course of over two millennia, we see a 
tremendous influence of Dravidian, and partly of Austric (Kol). The nature of 
this influence is not superficial or just literary, but it is that of a substratum, 
profound and at the same time wide in scope. There has been through 
some 3,000 years a gradual approximation of the Aryan speech towards the 
Dravidian, in its system of sounds, in its trend in morphology, in vocabulary, 
and above all in its syntax or order of words. 


The original character of the Indo-European language has been very 
largely preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, in Avestan and Old Persian, and in 
Homeric Greek; and some aspects of it can also be deduced from the other 
forms of Old Indo-European, like Latin and the Italic speeches, Old Irish, 
Gothic and other Old Germanic, Old Armenian, Baltic and Old Church 
Slav, as well as from Tokharian; and Nesian Hittite of Asia Minor has 
thrown unexpected light into the character of pre-historic Indo-European. 
Yet already in Vedic there are plentiful evidences of Indian non-Aryan 
influences, particularly in phonetics and in vocabulary: influences in syntax 
and morphology are as yet not so clear. 


In Phonetics, the paucity of vowels in Vedic and Old Iranian (Indo- 
European a, e, o being all reduced to a) as contrasted with Greek, is a 
noteworthything. The Dravidian vowel system is also very simple: it has live 
simple vowels a i u e o, both long and short (60, of course, originated in Indo- 
Aryan at a later post-Vedic stage from earlier ai an, and in Middle Indo-Aryan 
short a o also developed). The quantity of vowels in Indo-Aryan, originally 
based on individual etymology, now became subservient to speech-rhythm. 
New way of emphasis e. g. by consonantal doubling also came in. 


The Indo-European aspirated stops, voiced and unvoiced, were retained in 
Vedic. It is quite conceivable, as Jules Bloch thought, that Primitive Dravidian 
possessed aspirated stops; and some at least of the modern Kol speeches like 
Santali also show aspirates. Consequently, their retention in Indo-Aryan was 
helped by the non-Aryan background. In India, whatever spirant sounds the 
Aryan language, the immediate source of Vedic, possessed, were virtually all 


lost, excepting for three unvoiced sibilants $ s s, and the voiced aspirate h. 
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The most important change in the phonetic system of Indo-Aryan was its 
adoption of the retroflex or cerebral sounds, f th dh 1s, beside the tonguetip 
dentals t thd dh (n l s). Indo-European and Aryan did not have these, although 
The Scandinavian languages Swedish and Norwegian have developed them 
independently from earlier r + t, r + d, r + n in recent years. The Aryan 
speech in India may have similarly developed them independently. But the 
retroflex sounds are so Very characteristic of the Dravidian languages that 
their admission and establishment in Indo-Aryan in the first instance might 
have been due to Dravidian speakers accepting the Aryan language. As the 
centuries pass, the retroflex Pronunciation, either through the influence of 
r (and I), or spontaneously, is on me increase. These retroflex sounds are a 
point of remarkable agreement among The languages of the Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian and Austric (Kol) families in India: itis not known whether Austric 
had them independently, or took them up from Dravidian equally with Indo- 
Aryan. The distinction between the pure dentals and the retroflex sounds is a 
very prominent thing in the sound-system of the Indian languages-Only the 
Sino-Tibetan languages do not have this distinction: "They have a single set 
of alveolar sounds in place of the two sets of pure dentals and cerebrals. 


Jules Bloch in a significant paper (English translation in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1919. pp. 191 ff.) suggested that Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
showed a somewhat parallel phonological history, with consonant clusters 
both initially medially, but initially these were simplified, and medially 
they were assimilated (e.g. dr- pr. became d-p-, -rk- -tr- became -kk- -tt-, both 
in Indo-Aryan Prakrit and in Old Dravidian languages as these developed 
out of their more ancient forms). Approximation to Dravidian tendencies or 
habits in sound-change y have been induced in Indo-Aryan by Dravidian. 
The widespread habit of anaptyxis (svara-bhakti or viprakarsa) in the treatment 
of Sanskrit loan-words in Prakrits is presents a parallel to what we see in 
the cultivated Dravidian languages also. 


In certain other matters relating to Morphology, Syntax and Vocabulary, 
Vedic Sanskrit stands apart from Classical Sanskrit, from Middle Indo-Aryan 
(Prakrit), and from New Indo-Aryan. The last three show a community 
of spirit which is not shared by Vedic, In Morphology, a matter of capital 
importance is the loss of the Old Indo-European prepositions in Indo-Aryan. 
In Vedic they still have their separate existence, retaining a good deal of their 
old function in governing nouns put in various cases (as much as in Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Old Irish, Old Slav, etc.); the prepositions are movable, and 
have not yet become wholly preverbials (upasargas) glued to verb roots. The 


total loss took place bivtiheseprepasitiansunihentheireorigimahforce was gone, 
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and they became preverbials in Classical Sanskrit, and in Middle Indo-Aryan; 
the prepositions becoming preverbials only survive in mutilated forms as 
integral parts of some verb roots in New Indo-Aryan, e.g. pra in pra-vi$» New 
Indo-Aryan pais, à in -vi$» New Indo-Aryan dis, upa-vis>beis, upa-vista»baith, 
ut-patavati >upade, ul-tarati>utare, ud-eti >ue, nir-va> niba, pari-iks> parakh, 
sam-arp>saump, sump, vi-kri>bik, abhi-anj>bhij; etc, etc. 

In place of the prepositions, for a time the case-inflexions sufficed to 
indicate the various case-ralations, but as these began to change phonetically, 
anew device was taken recourse to. In this matter, the habits of both Dravidian 
and Austric (Kol) and also of Sino-Tibetan invaded Aryan. These languages 
indicate case-relations by means of help-words which are joined to the noun 
and pronoun at the end. These hielp-words, as they became established 
in Middle Indo-Aryan and in Classical Sanskrit, became through phonetic 
decay the inflexions and post-positions of New Indo-Aryan, Some verb-forms 
and full nouns are also found as post-positions in New Indo-Aryan. The 
Aryan language in this matter has completely been transformed according 
to the spirit of Dravidian. 


The formation of the plural of the noun and the pronoun by agglutinating 
or adding a noun of multitude is another principle which has been naturalised 
in Indo-Aryan from the late Middle Indo-Aryan stage: e, g. the use of words 
like sakala, kula, gana loka, sabha, sarva, manava etc, in their Old, Middle 
and New Indo Aryan forms, which through phonetic decay have in some 
cases been transformed into what are virtually new affixes in New Indo- 
Aryan. Herein we see the work of an inherent principle of formation from 
Dravidian. 


In most of the New Indo-Aryan languages we note, as in Dravidian, the 
absence of the affix for the dative-accusative case for neuter or inanimate 
nouns. 


The use of the genitive case for the adjective is another Dravidian aspect 
in syntactical extension of the declension of the noun. The Indo-European 
speech indicated a comparison of the adjective by affixation; e. g. tyas, -istha; 
-taya, -tama, in Sanskrit. This habit is still preserved in English, e. g, wiser, 
wisest, from wise, and in Persian, bih-tar, bih-tarin, from bih "good". But New 
Indo-Aryan has completely abandoned this practice and follows Dravidian 
(and Austric Kol) in having a new syntactical device with the ordinary 
(and the only) form of the adjective standing for both the comparative and 
superlative. This device is already seen in Pali, which would show that the 
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In the case of the Verb, too, there were far-reaching changes. An almost 
wholesale disuse of moods and tenses reducing the verb-system of Aryan 
to an indicative present form (and in some cases an indicative future), a past 
participle giving the basis for the past tense, a present participle supplying 
similarly the basis for some other tenses, a conjunctive or absolutive, some 
verbal nouns, and a passive indicative present, characterised the development 
of the Indo-Aryan verb. The whole principle of phrase-building tended 
to become nominal or adjectival from verbal: in place of Old Indo-Aryan 
inflected forms like sa agamat, sa agacchat or sa jagama, Classical Sanskrit as 
well as Middle Indo-Aryan preferred a participal expression like sa gatah, 
Prakrit so gato, or gado or gao, when we have New Indo-Aryan (Braj-Bhakha) 
so gayau, Bengali se gela (where the participle form has been reinforced by an 
l-asfix). Herein there is a very likely influence of Dravidian, for in Dravidian, 
the verb. has an adjectival force, being really a noun of agency with reference 
to the subject. The Dravidian tenses developed out of participles; and in the 
development of Aryan we find a gradually increasing employment of the 
participle forms to the exclusion of the Indo-European finite verbal forms. 
The periphrastic future of Sanskrit karta="a doer” lo mean, “he will do,"karta- 
tasmi = kartasmi < am a doer”, to mean “I shall do”, is Dravidian in principle. 
The structure of the past and future verb in modern Magadhan languages 
(Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Bhojpuri etc.), in showing the root-past or future 
base derived from the participle affix+personal pronominal aflix, affiords a 
remarkable parallel to Dravidian. The importance attached to the conjunctive 
with the sense of “having performed or finished an act”, and its lavish use, 
are common to both Dravidian and New Indo-Aryan, and is undoubtedly 
an idiom borrowed by Aryan from Dravidian, very early in the history of 
Aryan, with possible influence from Sino-Tibetan. 


The inflected passive of Old Indo-Aryan is lost to or considerably 
restricted in New Indo-Aryan, which, like Dravidian, forms passives by 
means of compound verb constructions, in which the roots meaning “to go, 
to fall, to suffer, to cat”, etc. function as passive-forming auxiliaries. Herein 
the idiom is probably Dravidian. 


With the want of prepositions (or preverbials) to modify meanings of 
verb roots, both Indo-Aryan and Dravidian have developed the use, in a 
most curious and idiomatic way, of conjunctives and participles with an 
adverbial function, giving rise to what is known as the “Compound Verb.” 
Thus, in Sanskrit we have ni-, preverbial, + root sad = English “sit down", 
but Bengali basiya pada “sit down”, beside basa ="to sit"; so Hindi baith jana, 
beside beithna. loddrawithigm aagucsgesrtike thenindmeAdwaniamodifying roots, 
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certain roots like Tamil kollu "to take", varu "to come", vidu "to live", po 
“to go", uru "to come”, adi “to strike", pada “to suffer", Telugu konu “to 
buy or take". uesenn "to throw", iccu "to give" etc. are used. For example. 
Tamil cev vittin’ "has finished”, Bengali kariya diyache; Telugu vrasi vayu - “to 
finish writing, to write off", Bengali likhiya pheld, etc. This kind of adverbial 
or prepositional tise of an auxiliary verb goes back to Middle Indo-Aryan: 
e.g., Pali sampadetva adamsu =" completed”, literary “having finished, gave", 
compare Bengali kariva diyachila; patitvà gatan="fell down", Bengali padiya 
gela; maccu adaya gacchati = “death takes away”, literally “having taken, 
goes”, cf. Bengali laiyai jay. Evidently, this novel device characterising also 
the Dravidian was becoming adopted in Indo-Aryan from pre-Christian 
times, as in Pali. 

Another principle which we note in New Indo-Aryan is the employment 
of a root meaning “to do” + a noun to express the simple idea of a verb root, 
c.8., Bengali jij—asa kara = “to make a query”, for the simple root puch “to 
ask". We have in Tamil mutta- ceydan' = “made a kiss", for “kissed”, pircant 
ceydan' = "made a sin"; for “sinned”, Telugu padu cesenu = "waste-made" for 
“wasted”, vrayamu cesina = “expending having-made”, for “having spent". 
This has become a characteristic thing in modern Indian languages, Aryan 
or Dravinian, so much so, that this principle of compounding a noun or 
adjective with the verb “to do or make” has been taken over from Hindustani 
in the formation of Basic English. Already in Pali we have this device, e.g., 
aharam karoti, kalahan karoti, saññamı karoti, etc. etc., and it is found in the 
earlier phases of Modern Indo-Aryan and Dravidian also. 


In Syntax, which is regarded as being of greater importance as an 
inherited peculiarity than Phonetics or Morphology which is easily acquired 
or modified, we find that Indian Dravidiandom and Aryandom are one. A 
sentence ina Dravidian language like Tamil or Kannada ordinarily becomes 
good Bengali or Hindi by substituting Bengali or Hindi equivalents for the 
Dravidian words and formis, without modifying the word-order: but the 
same thing is not possible in rendering a Persian or an English sentence into 
a New Indo-Aryan language. The most fundamental agreements are thus 
sound between New Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, and all this began from 
early Middle Indo-Aryan, as would be seen from a comparison of the syntax 
of Pali and the Prakrits with that of the modern Aryan languages. “The 
syntactical arrangement of a Tamil sentence is in many respects similar to 
that of an ordinary Sanskrit sentence. As a rule, first comes the subject with 
its attributes, second the object with its enlargements, third the extension of 
the predicate, anddastlyuthe nats AcániCUlassiitaktanstarit;so in Tamil, there 
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is the usual predominance of gerunds and the Clanses formed by them, of the 
relative participles which take the place of relative clauses, and of the oratio 
recta instead of the oratio obliqua". The omission of the copula is preferred 
by both Indo-Arayan, generally, and Dravidian. 


The most remarkable similarity in idioms is found in both. Thus, we 
have the use of a conjunctive meaning "having said", in the sense of "as, 
because", recapitulating and introducing a conditional clause; employment 
of the infinitive for the polite imperative; use of the verb "to give" informing 
the imperative, or permissive mood; etc. In some of the above points there is 
also agreement with Sino-Tibetan; but on the whole, generally Indo-Arayan 
possesses common traits of syntactical expression with Dravidian rather 
than with languages of other families. 


The use of Onomatopoetic Formations and of what are known as "Echo 
Words" form other great points of agreement between Aryan and Dravidian 
in India. Through these "Echo Words," the idea of " et cetera, and things 
similar 10, or associated with that" is expressed: e.g., Bengali ghodai-loda, 
Maithili khora-lora, Hindi ghoda-uda, Gujarati ghodo-bodo, Marathi ghoda-bida, 
Sinhalese usvaya-basvaya = "horses etc., horses and other animals, horses and 
equipage": cf. Tamil kudirai-gidirai, Kannada kudure-gidure, Telugu gurramu- 
giryamu. 

Finally, we find that the Aryan speech has been borrowing words from 
the Dravidian ever since the former made its advent into India. The study the 
nature and extent of the Dravidian loan-words in Indo-Aryan now forms 
“important subject of Indian linguistics. A great many of the desi words 
“Sanskrit and Prakrit and Modern Indo-Aryan, of which counterparts 
are mot found in other Indo-European languages, are very probably of 
Dravidian 1811- in some cases, of course, they might be even pre-Dravidian 
and pre mustrid. R. Caldwell, H. Gundert, F. Kittel and T. Burrow and 
others have we notable contributions in appraising the Dravidian loan- 
element in Indo. nyan, It is remarkable how significant a Dravidian element 
we have in the 11o-Aryan languages from Vedic Sanskrit onwards: some 
of the commonest words of Indo-Aryan are from this source, showing the 
very deep and intensive influence exerted by Dravidian in transforming 
Indo-Aryan. 


All this would indicate to what an extent the Aryan language has 
changed character in its non-Aryan (Dravidian, Austric and Sino-Tibetan) 
environents in India. This type of change, as has been suggested before, 
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of original -Aryan speakers, modifying it according to their own speech- 
habits, and de by sheer weight of numbers swamping, so to say, the native 
speakers Altyan, and forcing them, through influence of new environment, to 
accept Mese modifications and innovations. Little by little the approximation 
became complete. The situation during the forgotten epochs of the linguistic 
absorption of non-Aryan speakers in Northern India was one which can be 
visualised through what we actually see in those areas of India where the 
non-Aryan languages as speeches of backward “Aboriginals” (Adi-basis) are 
slowly receding before the continuous and unabated pressure of Aryan: e. g., 
in the Kol-speaking areas of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa, in the Tibeto-Burman 
tracts in Nepal, Bengal and Assam, and in the Kurku-speaking and Gondi 
and other aboriginal tracts in Madhya Pradesh. In the late Vedic period, 
there were just scattered islands of Aryan speech in the Punjab and Gangetic 
India, in a land of Dasas, Dasyus and Sudras, of Nishadas and Nagas, and of 
Kiratas. By the middle of the first millennium B. C., the tables were turned, 
and in the time of Buddha, the country from Gandhara to Magadha was 
mainly Aryan-speaking, with islands of Dasa or Sudra (i, e., Dravidian) 
and Nishada or Naga (or Austric) speech in the country-side and beside 
the virgin forests of Northern India. We hear in the Pali Jataka, for instance, 
of Candala villages in Northern India where only the non-Aryan Candala 
speech, whatever it was, was spoken. 


Evidently this was the time when Aryan-speakers, of pure or mixed 
Aryan origin, understood, some of them at least, the local (native) languages : 
witness the case of Vidura warning Yudhishthira through pralapa or 
"gibberish," i. e, some non-Aryan speech not understood by others, as we 
find in the Mahabharata. The non-Aryan languages gradually died out in 
Northern India probably for these reasons: (i) the prestige of the Aryan 
speech as that of a Herrenvolk which had established itself in the country, and 
to which the allegiance of the conquered peoples was a matter of course; (ii) 
absence of cohesion among the polyglot non-Aryans of Dravidian, Austric 
and Kirata origin, living side by side, with the Aryan speech coming to 
the forefront as a very convenient lingua franca; (iii) the spirit of laissez faire 
and an evident policy of non-intervention with reference to the non-Aryan 
languages-nobody ever seems to have tried to put a stop to or restrict their 
use; and this policy of letting the non-Aryan speeches have their own way 
while ignoring the in all domains of serious study (there could not be the 
question of setting up a single Austric or Dravidian dialect before others) 
was most effective; (iv) the liberal policy shown, doubtless as a matter of 
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towards non-Aryan vocables and idioms the gradual and unrestricted entry, 
mostly by the back door, of a large non-Aryan vocabulary first in Vedic 
and in the Prakrits and then in the Classical Sanskrit, took away the edge 
of opposition to Sanskrit and other forms of Aryan, if there was any such 
opposition at all: the gradual approximation of Sanskrit and the Prakrits to 
the spirit of both Dravidian and Austric made the Aryan's language easily 
acceptable to non-Aryan speakers; (v) the fact that Sanskrit and other Aryan 
became the vehicle of a great composite culture, all-inclusive in scope, that was 
being built up Through the combined efforts of Arya, Dravida, Nishada and 
Kirata, helped to maintain its supreme position in a new Indian population of 
mixed origin, directed more or less by groups like the Brahmans boasting of 
apure Aryan tradition; (vi) the early development of a literature in Sanskrit 
through the Collection of Vedic Hymns and sacrificial texts, and through 
the redaction of masses of national legendary and semi-historical tales and 
traditions as in the Puranas, gave to Sanskrit an imunense advantage over 
other languages. We I do not know what literature the Sindh-Punjab "Proto- 
Indians" (as Hrozny' calls them) whether Dravidian-speakers or not-had: 
probably what little literature the pre-Aryan peoples had was confined to an 
exclusive priestly Class; and with the first writing down of Sanskrit in a form 
of proto-Brahmi Script (derived, as it would seem, from the latest linear phase 
of the Mohen-jo-daro writing, probably sometime in the 10th century B.C.), 
intelligent Me St120 thought-leaders like Vyasa started to gather whatever 
was available of the extant oral literature of religious hymns as well as tales 
and legends and senealogies, and this quick action gave a start to the Aryan 
speech which assured its future for ever; (vii) it is exceedingly likely that 
there was no Sective linguistic or cultural patriotism (if there was any at 
all) among the leaders of the various non-Aryan groups in Northern India: 
particularly when The Brahmans through their intelligence and prestige 
were able to give a theory of society which ignored the racial and linguistic 
aspects and included the whole of Indian humanity within a single scheme, 
Finally, we have to sider (viii) the inherent beauty and force of the Aryan 
language which was something which fulfilled the intellectual requirements 
of the Indian Man, satisfied his aesthetic sense, and at the same time was not 
foreign to his dental atmosphere if he still spoke or lived in the atmosphere of 
anon-Aryan tongue. As time passed, what was originally just “the language 
of poetry" chandasa) and "the current language.” (laukika) became a veritable 
“language the Gods" (Devabhasa) with the general acceptance of the ideology 
of the Brahman's world. 
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The Aryan speech spread in this way, and the entire country became 
Aryanised in language. The non-Aryan languages in the Northern Indian 
plains en to the wall. But while dying out, they left their undying impress 
upon sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan, particularly the New Indo-Aryan 
languages as they evolved out of Prakrit. It was Prakrit which largely 
supplanted the Aryan speeches, But "Greece captured her captor". The Aryan 
language its Sprachgut of basic elements inherited from Indo-European, 
became reinforced by non-Aryan words and roots, and was reshaped 
according to the thought-processes of Dravidian and other non-Aryan. 
The waters from the original Aryan stream now found a new channel...the 
dried up one of the non-Aryan languages. And thus a composite people got 
a modified speech - the classical Aryan speech of ancient India, Sanskrit, 
and the spoken Prakrits of ancient and mediaeval India, and the modern 
Bhasas- all falling in line with Dravidian and Austric, and to some extent 
with Sino-Tibetan as well. 


III. Aryan and non-Aryan Cultural and Religious Fusion 


The economic background due to the geographical environment deter 
mines material culture. The Aryans, while living in the drier and colder 
lands of Iran and Northern Mesopotamia, were, as a people, partly nomadic 
(depending upon stock-raising and horse-breeding) and partly agricultural 
(doing some cultivation of barley by ploughing with oxen), and they had 
built up a way of life which they had perforce to change profoundly in the 
country of India which in those days was much more wooded, even in 
Panjab and in Sindli, and much moister than Iran. Their food, dress and 
habitation, everything had to be altered according to the requirements of 
their new home and the new climate. 


The food of the Aryans as of their kinsmen the Greeks of Hellas consisted 
mostly of meat (bees, mutton and goat-meat, and pork to some extent, possibly 
also horse-hesh, though the slaughter of the horse was later confined to a 
religious ritual of an exceptional type which evidently went back to a hoary 
antiquity in Aryandom), and barley (as roasted grain or meal or bread) and 
milk preparations of various kinds (including butter, ordinary or clarified, 
curds and some kind of cheese), and honey was a great delicacy with them. 
They partook freely of, and offered to their Gods as well, a kind of spirital 
ous drink called soma (from Indo-Iranian *sauma whence also Iranian huoma), 
made from some plant which grew in the hills, which was pounded between 
two stones and mixed with milk. They had also another strong drink made 
from honey. Barley they knew in their primitive homeland to the south of the 
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and either in Eastern Iran or in India they found the rice, and various kinds 
of lentils, which quickly became popular with the Aryans in India, more 
than wheat. The typical Indian food at the present day is rice (or wheaten 
bread in the Punjab and in the Upper Ganges Valley, or some kind of inferior 
gram like the millet in the poorer areasenten with lentils of various sorts, 
seasoned with butter or oil and with spices, and with some milk product, is 
that can be afforded. In the coast lands and in the predominantly Mongoloid 
easterly tracts, however, the main diet consists of rice and fish. This kind 
of food, rice and dal lentils, came to be adopted by the Aryans too; and 
the old Aryan habit of catenating regularly and plentifully, which we find 
discussed in the Mahabharata, gradually became restricted or abandoned, 
through milk as well as vegetarian food being plentiful in the land and more 
suited to the warmer climate of India, and through ideas of non-injury to life 
(Ahimsa) which came to dominate the life of the mixed Indian people from 
after 1000 B. C, In the 4th century B, C., to which date the original redaction 
of the Arthasastra of Kautlaya can reasonably be taken arva-bhakta or the 
food generally eaten by "an Aryan person of the middle class", consisted 
of a measure of Tice, one fourth measure of süpa, i. e., prepared dal, with 
ghee or oil of one fourth of the quanity of the sipa and salt measuring one- 
sixteenth of the portion of the döl. For inferior (avara) persons, probably 
Sudras and others, the food was of the same kind. So rice, dal and ghee or 
oil formel the basic Indian food in the 4th century B. C. (Artha-sisira, II, XV, 
61, 62, 63: it must however be noted that, as in Asoka's inscriptions, supa 
might mean some kind of meat-curry as well). It was so also in the early 
centuries of the Muslim conquest, when Persian-using Iranian, Turki and 
Afghan in vaders, accustomed to eating wheat bread with multon at home, 
observed with wonder that Hindus "ate grain with grain" (shalla-ru ba- 
ghalla mi-khur Mand). The Dutchman F. Pelsaert (early 17th century) also 
noted that the food of the masses in India was rice and pulses with a lump 
of butter. Similarly, the basic food of pre-Columbian Mexico flat cakes (like 
Indian chapatis) made from maize dough, with a kind of beans or lentils 
(tortillas and frijoles in Mexican Spanish)-still forms the staple food of the 
Amerindian and the Mestizo population of the country, bread and meat of 
course being covetable idditions to the diet but never complete substitutes 
for the native alimentation. 

The dress of the Vedic Aryans consisted of garments of wool, linen 
and skin, with some prominent kind of head-dress for men, and wimples 
for Women, as well as sandals of leather, and the whole body was fully 
covered. The dress ef, egsiag.Eaegaang WRN RMA demenan sculpture 
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may reasonably be taken to be representative of the old Aryan dress. It is 
likely that coming as they did from a cold climate, some sewn garments at 
least were in use among the Aryans: the verbal root siv in Aryan indicates 
a knowledge of Sewing. In India, although some very elaborate types of 
head-dress and ornaments (often made with cowrie shells) for both men and 
women are noticed "the art of pre-Christian times, the basic dress consisted 
of two (or three) pieces of unsewn cotton cloth, one being used as the loin- 
cloth, one as a covering for the upper body and the third as a turban for the 
head. Women's dress had only two pieces-one for the lower limbs from the 
waist to the ankle, more or less in the style of the Indonesian sarong, and 
another as a covering for the upper part, but the breasts were generally left 
exposed, as in Malabar until recently and in the island of Bali, easternmost 
outpost of Hindu civilisation. This kind of dress also came to be adopted in 
Aryan society, only the wimple or veil was retained as a distinctive mark 
of a married women among the upper classes of people. 


The Vedic Aryan wore a beard and had long hair, and the hair for 
convenience was made into a knot at the top of the head. This is the old 
Brahman way, as we find in the representations of Brahmans in the most 
ancient classical art of India as at Sanchi and Gandhara, and in the pictures of 
the rishis and Brahmans which we find in the Buddhist and Brahmanical art 
of Central Asia, China, Japan, Indo-China and Indonesia. The Buddhist and 
Jaina, indicating a reaction against the Aryanism of the Brahmans, enjoined 
complete shaving of the head and face, and this, with the addition of a top- 
knot, became later on the accepted custom among Brahman house-holders 
also. 


The Aryans as in Vedic literature lived in houses made wholly of wood, 
and building timber was quite easily obtainable in North India which was 
not as yet denuded of its forests. The style of architecture was influenced 
by that of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. Later, stone and brick were sub 
stuttered for wood. Pre-Aryan Indian architecture was in brick as in the 
cities of Punjab and Sindh, and the poorer people had frail dwellings of 
bamboo or wattle smeared with mud and thatched with grass or reeds or 
palm leaves. All that became the rule in India, with the exception of the cities 
where wooden architecture, particularly as facings for houses, balconies etc., 
continued side by side with brick buildings and stone palaces. Use of stone 
for building purposes came into India rather late, from the 4th century B.C., 
and through Persian influence too; and the first stone structures in India 
imitated in every way the earlier wooden architecture. 
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The house-hold furniture-pots, cups, receptacles and vessels, spoons and 
ladles, were at first mainly of wood among the Indian Aryans, as among 
their kinsmen like the Slavs, the Germans and Greeks of ancient times. Skins 
were also used for storing food and drink. The pre-Aryan people seem to 
have preferred earthenware, and for temporary use earthenware became 
generally adopted in Aryan-speaking Indian society as well. Bronze and 
copper vessels were known to the Aryans, and these also came to have a 
greater vogue in India when vessels of an enduring character were required. 
In Vedic sacrifices the old custom of having vessels, cups, goblets, spoons, 
ladles etc. of wood, and not of metal or terracotta, was continued as an 
antique practice and therefore sacrosanct. 


Food and drink, dress, houses and furniture-all these of the local pre- 
Aryan Indian types had to be adopted by the Aryans, after they realised 
that they were staying in the country, and after miscegenation was well 
under way. 


The Aryan system of computation was a decimal one, and the ten 
fingers of the two hands formed the basis of this computation. Two other 
systems were in vogue in pre-Aryan India, among the Austrics, whose 
highest number of computation was twenty, and among the Dravidians, 
who counted by eights. The Sino-Tibetans, however, seem to have had the 
decimal system like the Aryans. The Austric habit of counting by twenties 
has been preserved by village folk in North India, together with an original 
Kol word, Bengali kudi, Hindi kodi "score", as it would appear. Computing 
by eights and divisibles or multiples of eight (four, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty- 
four) was adopted by the Aryans also, and as a combination, 10-4-8-18 
became a favourite number in India. 


There are too many big or little matters with regard to social usage 
and way of living and personal habits in which it would be found that it 
is The pre-Aryan manner which has triumphed. But all this might appear 
to be a little too speculative. I shall now pass on to certain fundamental 
things religious beliefs and practices, and myths and legends where the 
Aryan non-Aryan synthesis appears to be quite clear. 


Indian tradition has all along admitted two strands in Indian religion, 
Philosophy and ritual-the Vedic, and the non-Vedic traditions-the Nigama 
and the Agama, respectively, to give the Sanskrit names. The non-Vedic 
Agama Tradition is "that which has come down" from the time immemorial : 
it em Dodies the special teaching of Siva imparted to Uma, and the Tantric 


doctrines and ritual and Yoga ideas and practices come under it. The Agama 
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tradition is non-Aryan in origin, and it is exceedingly likely that it is very 
largely Dravidian, although Austric and Sino-Tibetan elements were in course 
of time engrafted on it. The Nigama tradition is "that which has come inside", 
evitently as a later cultural imposition, like the Vedic fire ritual (homa), from 
putside. One would suspect that the names Agama and Nigama were first 
given by a supporter of the Agama or Tantric system who believed in this 
doctrine to be the one earlier for the people and the country. However, Vedic 
ritual and Vedic ideas formed the national heritage of the Aryan settlers, 
particularly Me Aryan aristocrats; and the pre-Vedic, that is the pre-Aryan 
ritual and "cology were ignored, naturally enough, by the Vedic priests. 
But among masses, specially the growing masses of Mestizos, the offspring 
of anuloma and pratiloma marriages, the older ideas and ritual can only be 
expected to persist, openly or surreptitiously, according to the predominance 
or power of Ho protagonists of Aryanism or Dravidianism. 


To unite the Aryan and non-Aryan into one people, it was necessary 
hat the Nigama should be combined with the Agama, that the thirty-three 
vedic gods, forces of nature with a slight amount of anthropomorphism 
or humanisation, should form members of the same Pantheon as the great 
non Aryan divinities of a cosmic significance who represented the stupendous 
physical as well as the subtle moral forces operating in the universe, and 
were at the same time very human in their personified conceptions. These 
divinities later became Siva and Uma and Vishnu and Sri, among others, in 
a combined Aryan non-Aryan Brahmanical Sudharma or “Assembly of the 
Gods”. It was necessary also that the Vedic ritual of the fire sacrifice, the 
homa, was to concede some place at least to the non-Aryan (both Dravidian 
and Austric) rituals of the flower offering and blood offering. 


Homa or the Fire Ritual, and Puja or the Flower Ritual, represent two 
distinct worlds of religious thought or conception. The Flower Ritual of the 
Puja is unknown to the Vedic religion: there the ritual is everywhere homa. 
The idea behind the homa is this. The gods are 33 in number. They are in 
the sky. Agni or Fire is their messenger. The worshipper is not very keenly 
conscious of any divine Mana or Force pervading the Universe: he knows 
only some individual gods and goddesses who are humanized forms of 
natural forces, like Fire, Wind, Sun, Dawn, Thunder, Rain, the Sky-Vault, 
Earth, etc. who are potent in giving or withholding their bounty in the shape 
of riches (cattle, horses, flocks and harvest in plenty), sons, and victory over 
enemies. They are approached in a spirit of friendly reliance; his attitude 
in worship is that of do, ut des (dadami, uta dadasi), “I give, so that you may 
give in return.” dee giviedasuchiensgsith efvodyrahiecelbeats—mcat and fat 
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of a sheep or goat or cow or horse which he kills, barley bread, milk and 
butter, and an intoxicant (the soma), which he burns in fire kindled on an 
altar. The gods feel the savoir of the burnt offering, and are pleased, and 
give in return what is prayed for; the worship is done. The idea is simple 
and very primitive. It is the old Indo-European ritual of worship. It was 
the ritual current among the extra-Indian kinsmen of the Indo-Aryans-the 
Iranians, the Slavs, the Hellenes, the Italians, the Celts and the Germans, The 
Germanic word for the Divinity, God (as in English) meant only the libation 
to be poured into the fire itself personified (Indo-European *ghulom -Sanskrit 
hutam). Where they got this ritual from is not known. The Sumerians, and 
following them the Semites, had a similar ritual of burnt offerings, but not 
the Egyptians, nor again the Aegeans who simply made offerings of food 
before the images or symbols of the gods, offerings which were placed on 
raised stands or altars. The Indo-Europeans knew no images or symbols. 


The Puja ritual stands on quite a different footing. For the worshipper, 
the whole universe is filled with a Cosmic Force or Divine Spirit, and the 
worshipper wants to have a personal communion or touch with it. For this 
purpose, he is taught that a magic rite calling the Divine Spirit is potent 
enough to make it (or a portion of it) come and be installed within some 
symbol prepared to represent it-an image, a pot, a pebble, a tree or a branch 
of a tree, a picture, a design. Called through this rite, the spirit comes into the 
symbol, and then it at once becomes a Living Presence for the worshipper 
endowed with faith; and it is after that treated as an honoured guest, like a 
king on a visit to a subject of his. Water is poured over the symbol; flowers, 
leaves and fruit, and grains of rice or other corn as produce of the earth 
are offered to it; and cooked food, delicacies of all sort, are placed before it 
and offered, to become consecrated food with special sanctity. Dress and 
ornaments and jewelry are used to bedeck the symbol, particularly if It is an 
image. The divinity present in the symbol is regaled with incense. and with 
music and dance. Lights are waved before it during worship, in Coken of 
homage. When the divinity is worshipped under a terrible aspect, animals are 
sacrificed before it by decapitating (the Vedic or Aryan method of sacrifice 
was mostly by strangulation), and the blood of the victim is Either placed 
before the image or symbol in a flat cup, or it is smecared over the image. Red 
sandal paste and vermillion were some-times used and these are doubtless 
substitutes for the red blood of the victim. Sandal paste as something cooling 
and fragrant is applied to the image or other symbol. when, after this ritual, 
the worshipper is at liberty to come to a personal relationship with his god 


by prayer and eppeelang.meditatign;idheimeggat eymhol may be made, 
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according to the wishes of the worshipper, a permanent or a temporary 
abode of the divine spirit, so to say. When the latter idea is in view, another 
magical ritual may be performed, and the spirit releases Itself from the 
symbol, which becomes forthwith a useless material object With no further 
spiritual or religious potency. 


The ideas of homa and piijf, as it is apparent, had their birth in different 
milieus. The mixed Hindu people, and the Brahmanical faith of mixed origin, 
inherited both. The homa was exclusively Aryan, to which non-Aryans had 
no right as it was the special privilege of the Aryan, But everybody was 
welcome to the Puja ritual. Homa was a rite in which ordinarily animal 
sacrifice was a necessary Part: it was known also as pasu-karina. In puja, 
flowers are essential: it was, so to say, a puspa-karma. Now, on this basis, 
the word pūjā of Sanskrit has been planned by Mark Collins as a-Dravidian 
word-pi meaning “flower”, and the Vidian root cey, gey meaning “to do” 
giving a compound form, in Primitive avidian of Vedic times, *pu-gey-puspa- 
karma “the flower ritual”, whence iskrit puja. (Jarl Charpentier suggested 
another derivation, from a Dravidian? pusu or puché “to smear”, anointing 
with sandal-paste or vermillion or blooding according to this view the basic 
element in the puja rite.) 


In the Mahabharata itself, there are passages discussing worship 
with Mowers, and the ritual there is supported as something which is beautiful 
and acceptable to the gods. In the Bhagavad-Gita, Krishna is recommending 
the value of religious worship in realising God, and various modes of this 
worship are. accepted there, and in verse 26, Chapter IX, the puja ritual is 
specially mentioned as one which is equally acceptable to God with the 
Brahmanical or Aryan fire ritual, if it is offered in a spirit of sincerity. Here 
we have a virtual admission of a ritual which is essentially un-Vedic and 
non-Aryan. 


The racial intermixture which had set in loosened the foundations of the 
idea of a Herrenvolk the Conquistador spirit-which the Aryans had brought, 
Men of Aryan origin, pure or mixed, were already questioning the use of the 
elaborate Vedic sacrifices to the gods: may, they were even questioning the 
very existence of the Vedic gods. According to the Puranic tradition, Krishna 
Vasu. deva, while he was living among the (possibly non-Aryan)cowherd 
people, refused to give honour to Indra, the Aryan god par excellence, and lent 
his support to a cult of the Govardhana hill which was more in accordance 
with non-Aryan mentality. 
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In ancient Greece, the legends of the gods and heroes, which we find in 
early Greek literature were believed by Sir Arthur Evans and other scholars 
as being largely of pre-Hellenic Aegean origin. It was even suggested that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were renderings of a pre-Hellenic Mycenean epos 
into the Indo-European Greek language, after it became established in the 
land of Hellas, This view has been to some extent at least vindicated by the 
finding of a number of small artefacts giving plastic representations on gems 
of certain legends of ancient Greece,-e.g. that of the Return of Persephone, 
of Artemis the Huntress, and of Oedipus. A similar thing doubtless also 
happened in ancient India, as in many other countries. It is exceedingly 
likely that a great many legends of the Puranas, which seem to antedate 
the middle of the second millennium B. (when the Aryans are believed to 
have first come into India, go back really to pre-Aryan antiquity. With the 
Aryanisation in language of the Dravidian and other peoples of pre-Aryan 
India, their legends also were re-told in their new language. 


Like Siva (cf. Old Tamil Civan', later Sivan', which may be based on a 
Primitive Dravidian *Kiwa-) who was identified with the Aryan Rudra, 
and Vishnu whose attributes mainly came from a Dravidian Sky-god (cs. 
Tamil vill ^Sky"), other lesser gods of non-Aryan origin were adopted as a 
matter of course in the new Pantheon. One such god is Hanuman. As F. E, 
Pargiter suggested long ago, in 1913, Hanuman was probably a primeval 
Monkey-god of Dravidians dwelling by forests-the Male Monkey', whose 
Dravidian name (cf. Tamil and manti) was first translated into Vedic as Vysa- 
kapi, and then Sanskritised as Hanumant-. From Rigveda X 86 we can see that 
there was at first opposition from some Aryans (represented by the goddess 
Indrani) to the admisson of this "native" god into the Aryan Pantheon, but 
this opposition was evidently overruled. (Other arguments will be found 
in my contribution to the "History and Culture of the Indian People: Vol. 
I, the Vedic Age," edited by R. C. Majumdar and A. D. Pusalker, London, 
1951: pp. 141-168, Chapter VIII, Race Movements and Primitive Culture.) 


Some of the deepest things in Hindu religious culture, like the practice of 
Yoga, certainly go back to the pre-Aryan period. The remarkable find of the 
Mohen-jo-Daro amulet or seal depicting the prototype of Yogisvara, Urdhva- 
linga (Lakule$a), Virupaksa, Pasupati Siva, with all the attributes suggested by 
the Sanskrit words, and various other symbols and ritualistic poses of later 
Puranic Hinduism, is exceedingly important for tracing the history of Indian 
religion, back to pre-Aryan times, in some of its basic elements. 


The Vedic as well as extra-Indian Indo-European notions about future life 


were very vagig ate neared GANGS PARAL He Fh do-Europeans 
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believed that after death, a good man, i, e., a proper warrior, joined his 
and Stors, which was in the nether regions of the world, or in some special 
abode of The Gods, where they lived in perpetuity, more or less re-enacting 
their previous life on earth. In India this Vedic eschatology was sublimated 
in other ways to a philosophical conception which is based on some of its 
elements at least on non-Aryan ideas. The belief in the transmigration of 
souls and in the moral law hind the conception of the savisara originated 
on the soil of India in the post-Vedic period through a commingling of the 
deeper notions regarding life and being and the future world which were 
current among the thinking sections not only of the Aryans but also of 
the Dravidians and the Austrics. The Ideology behind the Vedic Hymn of 
Creation (Rigveda, X 129) may be Austric. The extra-ordinary elaboration 
of the sacrificial ritual in the Brahmana period may also, in certain respects, 
be a reflex of pre-Aryan conceptions and usage in We matter of religious 
ceremonial. 


All these things can be posed by an objective and a purely anthropological 
approach to the question of the racial background, cultural origins and 
social evolution in India. We know that in the history of religious evolution 
certain Meas come within human experience with the enlargement of man's 
vision and The unfoldment of his mental and spiritual powers. It was a far cry 
from Primitive faith to the philosophical conceptions of a more enlightened 
age. . Primitive religion which made a mere bargain with the unseen powers 
would make centuries to evolve ideas of Jrana and Bhakli, of Karma and 
Yoga, and the concepts of Anivisu and Maitri and Karuni in human relations. 
This dvelopment appears to have been rather quick in India, and a finished 
philosophy seems to have come into being and suffused the entire Indian 
Synthesis wits its spirit during the great days of the period 1200 to 500 B. C., 
in the later part of the Vedic age the age of the Upanishads. And this was 
the period when the Indian man with the great synthesis of diverse races 
and cultures in his being came to be established, as one of the evolution of 
Humanity. 


Vande Maataram 
Jaya Bharata 
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Eighteenth All India Oriental Conference, 


Annamalai Nagar 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 





Indian Religious Thought and Modern Civilization 
I 


Iam greatly honoured by the invitation to preside over this session of the 
Oriental Conference. I received it with a certain surprise for I have not taken 
an active part in the deliberations of the Oriental Conference. I attended the 
Oriental Conference which was held in Calcutta in 1922 and had the honour 
of welcoming the Conference at Banaras in 1943. So it is extremely kind of 
you to have thought of me for this exalted position. 


You will be disappointed if you expect from me any broad survey of the 
work done in Oriental studies since the Conference last met. I have neither 
the knowledge nor the competence to undertake such a survey. My remarks 
will be limited to the subject of Indian philosophy and religion and even 
there to one or two points of contemporary interest. 


The constructive ideas on which civilization is built are conventionally 
traced to this or that country, Greece or Rome, China or India. There is an old 
Talmudic saying—The Rabbis ask, why was the Law given in the wilderness, 
and the answer is given: In order that no one country could claim proprietary 
rights over it. This is true of all ideas. They are by nature universal. They 
may arise in individuals and may develop their power through communities. 
But we cannot speak of them as belonging to this person or that community. 
This would be to violate their character as ideas. Ideas are not dead things. 
They have hands and feet. They are alive and challenging. They are charged 
with power. Their action is unpredictable. 
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II 


Perhaps in this great religious centre, I may be forgiven if refer to the 
fundamental spiritual values of the Indian tradition which may be helpful for 
fostering world unity. I must, however, Caution that this brief and general 
discussion should not be taken as a complete or even an adequate account 
of the different religious traditions. 


The problem of religion arises from the realization of the perfect condition 
of man. Life is not merely a physical phenomenon or a biological process. 
Who shall save me from the body of this death, from the snares and dangers 
of this world? Then need for redemption implies the presence of conditions 
and circumstances from which we seek escape or liberation. 


The fundamental concepts of Indian religious life may be briefly indicated. 
The goal of life is communion with the Supreme. It is a life of realization, a 
gnosis, an inner intuitive vision of God, which achieves absolute freedom 
and escapes from the blind servitude to ordinary experience. It is a subtle 
interwovenness with the realities of the spiritual world. It is not knowledge 
or the recognition of universal ideas through a dialectical process or analysis 
of empirical data. It is analogous to Plato's vision of an irresistible harmony 
with the deepest reality of the world inspired and sustained by the spiritual 
in us. 

asti brahmeti ced veda paroksam jfianam eva tat; 
asmi (aham) brahmeti ced veda aparoksam tat tu kathyate. 


This brings out the distinction between intellectual recognition and 
spiritual realization. We can free ourselves from the shackles of the body 
and in a split second we can see the truth and be overcome by it. We see 
God so intensely that the soul is more certain and more possessed by the 
sight of God than the bodily eye by the light of day. 


tad visnoh paramam padam 
sada pasyanti surayah, diviva caksur atatam. 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad tells us that through $ravana, manana and 
nididhyasana, we have to attain aitma-darsana:' atma-darsanam uddisya vedanta 
éravana manana nididhyasanam kartavyam ity arthah. The Mundaka Upanisad 
says : 

pranavo dhanuh saro hy atma brahma tal laksyam ucyate; 


A 2 
apramattena vaddhavyam śaravat tanmayo bhavet. 





1. IV. 4-5 
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vedaham etam purusam mahantam adityavarnam tamasahh 


parastat. ! anubhatim vina müdho Vrthu brahmani modate. ut 


Intuition is not emotion but the claim to certain knowledge. It gives us 
a sense of divine reality as a thing immediately certain and directly known. 
The sense of God penetrates the seer's consciousness, but it does not come 
like the light of day, something external, something out there in space. The 
barrier that separates the seer from the divine life is broken down. It is the 
aim of the seer to live in the light and inspiration of this experience, to be 
one with God in an abiding union. 


The records of these experiences are the Vedas, 'ever the same yet 
changing ever'. The Vedas which constitute the essential foundation of the 
entire spiritual tradition of India are based on integral experience. The term 
Veda, derived from the root vid, refers to a doctrine based not on faith or 
revelation but on a higher knowledge attained through a process of intuition 
or seeing. The Vedas are seen by the rsis, the seers of the earliest times. The 
Vedas do not give us theories or theologies. The hymns contain reflection 
of a consciousness that is in communion with metaphysical reality. The 
gods themselves are not mere images but projections of the experience of 
significance, of forces directly perceived in man, in nature or beyond. The 
Vedas are neither infallible nor all-inclusive. Spiritual truth is a far greater 
thing than the scriptures. We recognize the truth and value of much that has 
been proclaimed by non-Vedic prophets and we are led equally to perceive 
the insight of many religious teachers in later centuries. The Veda is a record 
of inspired wisdom and deep inner experience." 


The second factor is the emphasis on the divine possibilities of man. The 
great text, tat toam asi, stresses this truth. The Supreme is in the soul of man. 
For the Upanisads, as for Plato^ and Philo, man is a celestial plant. 


Godhead can be described and approached in various ways. The Hindu 
thinkers were conscious of the immensity, the infinity, the inexhaustibility 
and the mysteriousness of the Supreme Spirit. A negative theology develops. 
Brahman is a reality which transcends space and time and so is greater 
than human understanding can grasp. sant o'yam atma. Braman is silence. 
Yet Brahman is the continuing power which pervades and upholds the 


1. See Svetas'vtara Upanisad, III. 8; see also III. 21 

2. Maitreyopanisad, 2 

3. tad vacanad amnayasya pramanyam.—Vaisesika Sutra 

4. Timaeus. 90 

5. De plantations, aee. fiti enses. ue pla TES cod exules tis world is filled 
by the spirit in man. 
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world. He is the real of the real, the foundation on which the world rests. 
He is essential freedom. His different functions of creation, preservation and 
perfection are personalized in the forms of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. The 
individual deities are affiliated to one or the other. When approaching the 
different conceptions and representations of the Supreme, the Hindu has a 
sense of humility, a deep awareness of human frailty. Even if religions claim 
to be the results of divine revelation, the forms and contents are necessarily 
the products of the human mind. 


esa devo vi$vakarma mahatma sada jananam hrdaye sannivistah 
z mE eqs ; i ;d 
hrdi manisa manasabhiklpto ya etad vidur amrtas te bhavanti. 


Religion reflects both God and man. As religion is a life to be lived, 
not a theory to be accepted or a belief to be adhered to, it allows scope and 
validity to varied approaches to the Divine. There be different revelations of 
the Divine but they are all forms of the Supreme. It we Surround our souls 
with a shell, national pride, racial superiority, frozen articles of faith and 
empty presumption of castes and classes, we stifle and suppress the breath 
spirit. The Upanisads are clear that the flame is the same even though the 
types of fuel used may vary. Though cows are of colours, their milk is of 
one colour; the truth is one like the milk while the forms used are many like 
the cows.? Again, the Bhagavata says even as the several senses discern the 
different qualities of one object, so also the different scriptures indicate this 
many aspects of the one Supreme.” 


In the Upanisads we find a four-fold status of the Supreme Reality—ama 
catuspat, Brahman, I$vara, Hiranyagarbha und Virsi. While the world is the 
form of the divine, vi$varüpa, the cause is three-fold. 

pado'sy asarva bhutani tripadasyamrtam divi. 

The problem facing man is the conflict between the divine and the 
undivine in him. Yogasutrabhasya says that the stream of mind flows in 
two directions, the one leading to virtue, the other to vice: citta-nadi nama 
ubhayato tahini, vahati kalyanaya, vahati capüpaya." To overcome the conflict 
and integrate the personality is the aim of religion. This problem has no 





m 


. Sveta$vatara Upanisad. IV, 17 

2. gavam aneka-varnanam ksirasyasty eka-varnata 
kstravat pasyate jnanam linginas tu gavam yatha. 

. yathendriyaih prthag dvaraih artho bahu-gunasrayah 
eko nana tyate tadvat bhagavan $astra-vartmabhih. 

4. Rg Veda 

5. 1.12 


w 
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meaning for beasts and gods as Aristotle says. It concerns the human 
predicament 


There are different recognized pathways by which the duality is 
overcome and perfection reached. In order to see in the world of spiritual 
reality, we must close our eyes to the world of nature. The Katha Upanisad 
says that man is turned outward by his senses and so loses contact with his 
own deepest self. His soul has become immersed in outer things, in power 
and possessions. It must turn round to find its right direction and find the 
meanings and realities it has missed." To hear the melodies of spirit, we must 
shut off the noise of the world. This is not to renounce the powers of sight, 
hearing and speech. It is to open the inner eye to spiritual realities, capture 
the sounds that come from the world of spirit, sing in silence the hymn of 
praise to the Supreme Being. 


True religious life must express itself in love and aim at the unity of 
mankind. Bead, necklaces, rosaries, triple paint on forehead, or putting on 
ashes, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, meditation, or image worship do 
not purify a man as service of fellowcreatures does.” The Hindu dreamed 
of universal peace a clothed his dreams in imperishable language. 


mata ca parvati devi pita devo mahesvarah bandhavah 
Sivabhaktas ca svadeso bhuvana-trayam. 
udara-caritanam tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam varanasi medint. 


The goal of world unity is to be achieved by ahimsa which is insisted on 
by Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 


The fact that the Tamil classic Tirukkural is claimed by different religious 
sects indicates its catholicity. Its emphasis on ahimsa or non-violence in its 
varied applications, ethical, economic and social, shows the importance 
which ancient Tamil culture gave to it Tirukkural is used by the Buddhists 
and the Jains, the Saivites and the Vaisnavites. It is called podumurai or 
common scripture. 


Theother two works of Tamil literature Silappathikaram and Manimekhalai, 
exalt the virtues of chastity and renunciation. 





1. dvau eva cintaya muktau paramanande aplutau 
yo vlmudho jado balo yo gunebhyah param gatah, 
Two are free from care and steeped in bliss: the child inent and ignorant and he who 
goes beyond the (three-fold) attributes. 
Cf. Sarnkara: nistraigunye pathi vicaratam ko vidhih ko nisedhah. 

2. ILI 

3. rudraksam tulas i श्र! T updrqm sins dharanag pe nanāni homas ca japa va 
deva-darsanam na ete punariti manujam yatha PRR ra 
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Even Manu intended the message of India to be of universal 
application. 


etad desa-prasutasya sakasad agrajanmanah svam soam 
caritram §ikseran Prthivyam sarvamanavah. 


All the people of the world would learn from the leaders of this country 
the lessons for their behaviour. 


There is a persistent misunderstanding that we look upon the world as 
an illusion and this view is attributed to Samkara. The Brahma Sutra clearly 
makes out that the world is not non-existent, nabhava upalabdheh, that it 
is not a mental aberration, na svapnadivat. Of course Samkara affirms that 
the world is not Brahman. As the manifestation of Brahman it is real only 
in a secondary sense; it has what is called vyavaharika salla. By no means 
is it to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from Pratibhasika satta 
or illusory existence. Samkara makes out that the world is a progressive 
manifestation of the Supreme: 

ekasyapi kutasthasya citta-taratamyat 
jfianai$varyanam abhivyaktih parena parena bhityasi bhavati. 

In this sacred centre, I may mention the following verse: 


jagat trayan $ambhava-nartana sthali 
natadhira jo'tra parah $ivah svayam 
sabha nato ranga iti vyavasthitih 
svarupatah Sakti-yutat prapancita. 
The three worlds are but the dancing hall of God Siva. The king of dancers 
is the Supreme God himself. The audience, actors and the stage are evolved 
and ordered by the Lord from his own self in association with his Sakti 


Though there was no missionary motive, no attempt to convert others to 
the Hindu faith, its influence extended to other regions like Java, Ban, where 
we still have a Hindu colony, and other parts of the East. Greek leaders like 
Heriodorus became devotees of the Hindu faith. While missionary religions 
carry out propaganda and are interested in the increase of the number of 
their followers, Hindu religion was not what we call a proselytizing religion 
though in its great days it had no objection to foreigners accepting the Hindu 
faith. 





1. Soma-stava-raja, verse 40. Cf. also Sriharsa: tad eva rüpam ramaniyatayah ksane ksana 


an navatam vidha at b ap ears fres an ifferent every moment 
Jes sadha dh Re hi 1 Mor ent UR vay Ramte d echon y 
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III 


Buddhism whicharosein India was anattempt to achievea purer Hinduism 
It may we called a heresy of Hinduism or a reform within Hinduism. The 
formative years of Buddhism were spent in the Hindu religious environment. 
It shares in a large measure the basic presuppositions of Hinduism. It is 
a product on the Hindu religious ethos. But soon it established itself as a 
distinctive religious tradition. It split early into two branches, though the 
nature of its thought and teaching is common to its different expressions. 
The Hinayana is the southern, Pali or Theravada Buddhism; the Mahayana 
is the northern, mainly Sanskrit Buddhism. Both groups claim that they are 
loyal to the teachings of the Buddha. The former is more monastic than the 
latter. Mahayana has been more sensitive to the religious yearnings of the 
people. While Hinayana places its emphasis on individual attainment of 
salvation, the Mahayana emphasizes the grace of the Divine. Itis sometimes 
contended that the Mahayana Buddhism reveals a stage of truth greater than 
that which the Buddha gave to his followers in the Pali scriptures as they 
were not spiritually mature to receive the higher stage of truth. 


The name Buddha means the Awakened One from the root budh to 
awaken. The Buddha is one who attained spiritual realization. He gives 
us a way based on clear knowledge, on awakening Buddhism is a system 
of spiritual realization. So in Buddhism personal realization is the starting 
point. The religious experience of the Buddha is the fundamental source of 
the religious knowledge of the Buddhists. Udana says that he who attains 
knowledge fulfils the vow of celibacy, he is the Brahmana who has the right 
to declare the truth.! 


From his experience of enlightenment, badhi, the Buddha derived his 
doctrines. The four-fold truth, the nature of man the character of the world, 
the cause of this predicament, the by which man may rise above it and the 
state of enlightenment or release from subjection to time are the results of 
his own experience of truth. The Buddha shared with men those aspects of 
his experience which can be expressed in words. The state of enlightenment 
is beyond definition or description. The Buddha refused to speculate on the 
nature of transcendent reality. Each of us has to follow in the footsteps of the 
Buddha who blazed the path. Each individual has to attain the experience 
by his own individual effort. Only when the individual himself experiences 
enlightenment, he is said to know the truth or be enlightened. He is then 
freed from the shackles of earth-bound existence and becomes divine. The 
scriptures, the Pali Tripitakas, are the sources for the knowledge truth, since 
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they record the Buddha's teachings. They are Buddha-vacana. The seekers of 
the past and the masters of the present attained salvation by devotion to the 
path revealed by the Buddha and placing their trust in him. 


The Buddha stresses the possibility and need for each individual attaining 
the truth. Hinayana holds that the experience of enlightenment which was 
realized by the Buddha is attainable by other human individuals if they 
follow the path in his footsteps. Every individual has in him the possibility 
of becoming an arhat, who is superior to time and has conquered the world. 
The Mahayana adopts the ideal of Bodhisattva who, though he has attained 
release, out of concern and love for mankind lived in the world where he 
may serve men by bestowing hope and guiding their steps. It preaches 
universal salvation. In Hinayana the founder of Buddhism is worshipped 
as the Divine. The other deities worshipped by men pay homage to the 
Buddha. He is said to be the instructor not only of men but of gods. He is 
to be adored as the saviour of men through the truth which he exemplified 
in his life. In the Mahayana, the earthly Buddha is the eternal Buddha who 
reveals himself in all worlds. Gautama Sakyamuni is an earthly incarnation 
of the Eternal Buddha who exists in countless worlds. All things are subject 
to him. All existences are the results of his creation. The nature of God- 
head which has developed in the Mahayana is analogous to the Hindu 
conception. According to the doctrine of the Trikaya, the Dharmakaya or 
the body of Dharma is the ultimate first principle, the Divine from which 
all things proceed and to which they all return. It is the ultimate Godhead 
completely transcendent to the world. The next category of the Divine is 
the Sambhogakaya, the body of bliss or enlightenment. This answers to the 
personal God, who is the creator and preserver of the universe. He is the 
deity worshipped by man. Nirmanakaya is the manifestation of the Divine 
on earth. It is the Divine incarnate in human life and history for the purpose 
of making the Divine known to man. Mahayana Buddhism has scope for 
the gracious saving power of the Divine. It is not merely by human effort 
but by divine grace that man attains salvation. 


The Buddha recognize diverse ways to reach the truth. But when the truth 
is attained, the way falls away. One need not insist that it is the only way 
to reach the truth. The Buddha gives us the parable of the raft. Any person 
who wished to cross a dangerous river having built a raft for this purpose 
would indeed be a fool if, when he had crossed, he were to put the raft on 
his shoulders and take it with him on his journey. ! In China when followers 
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of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism meet and exalt their own religion 
they conclude with the chorus: ‘Religions are many reason is one; we are 
all brothers.” Prince Shotuko of Japan (seventh century A.D.) reconciled 
Shintoism, Confucianism and Buddhism: 


Shinto is the source and root of the Way, and shot up with the sky and 
the earth, teaches man the Primal Way; Confucianism is the branch 
and foliage of the Way, and bursting forth with man, it teaches him the 
Middle Way; Buddhism is the flower and fruit of the Way, and appearing 
after man's mental powers matured, teaches him the Final Way. Hence 
to love one in preference to another, only shows man's selfish passion 
indeed each new creed enlightens the old 


According to the Buddha's Four-fold Truth, the nature of human existence 
is said to be of a fugitive and fragile character. This did not mean for the 
Buddha a world-negating creed with no concern for temporal affairs. The 
Buddha is not only the discoverer of truth but also its revealer to mankind. 
Heshares with men the truth which he has attained. He shows men the way 
by which truth may be found. The middle path of religious realization is 
not only the end of religion but also the means by which truth is attained. 
The means of attaining the goal participates in the nature of the goal itself. 
The ethical means and the spiritual end cannot be separated. The end of 
enlightenment enters into the means. It is impossible for a people who 
despise the world to produce the art and culture which enriches our world. 
Buddhism does not cause men to turn from the pursuits and endeavours 
of human life. 


Buddhism purports to be a universal religion applicable to all mankind. 
In the Mahayana, not only one's personal salvation but that of all creatures is 
stressed. Through their infinite love for struggling humanity, the Bodhisattvas 
elect to postpone the final bliss of nirvana to which they are entitled so that 
they may continue the unending labour of saving the souls of all since all 
are destined for Buddhahood. 


The Buddha entrusted to his followers the propagation of his doctrine. 
Under the patronage of Asoka who became a convert to Buddhism, repenting 
bitterly the carnage involved in the conquest of Kalinga, Buddhism became 
widespread in India. Asoka orders be carved in stone columns and rocks 
the precepts of Buddhism. He enjoined his 'children', i.e. his people, to love 


The wise one studies the scriptures intent on understanding their significan and (having 
found it) throws away the books as he who seeks the grain throws a way the chaff. 
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one another, to be kind to animals, to respect all religions. This zealous 
Emperor 'beloved of the gods', devanampriya had relations with the countries 
of the Mediterranean and West Asia. He sent abroad missisonaries to spread 
the Buddhist gospel. Tradition has it that his own son carried the doctrine 
to Ceylon. It has spread to many other lands from Afghanistan to Japan. 
It is a supra-regional religion. In the process of its expansion Buddhism 
absorbed into itself the traditions and cultures of the different areas which 
have accepted its message. While accepting the beliefs and practices of the 
native peoples, it has helped to refine them. 


IV 


According to Jainism, a Tirthankara is one who provides the ship to 
cross the world of samisara. The ship is the dharma. The Tirthankara is the 
arhat, the object of worship. Such a person revitalizes the dharma of the 
world. By destroying the four karmas, he attains the four eminent qualities 
of ananta-jfiana, infinite knowledge, ananta-darsana or infinite perception, 
ananta-virya or infinite power, ananta-sukha or infinite bliss. Endowed with 
these qualities he becomes an omniscient being who spends the rest of his life 
in the world for the good of mankind. When the self realizes its true nature 
it is freed from subjection to time or as it is said, it is released from rebirth. 
He becomes siddha paramesti, the perfect being. The siddha is worshipped 
because he represents the final spiritual perfection. The arhat, the siddha, 
the sangha and the dharma are the four objects of supreme value worthy 
of adoration. Jainism emphasizes the potential divine stature of man and 
its teaching claims to be of universal application. 


V 


In Zoroastrianism there is a dualism, an open struggle between two 
forces. Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu are the two warring principles and 
in their struggle is grounded the drama of cosmiclife and human history. The 
one is the principle of light, justice and the good; the other is the principle 
of darkness, injustice and evil. The battle between these two is decided 
by the victory of the good. Before the triumph of light over darkness is 
complete, the universe and mankind must pass through endless cycles of 
exhausting torment and untiring strife. Man in the world is confronted by 
the choice between the two principles. Since the conflict between the two 
principles is universal as to space and time, the choice which man must 
make is not differentiated and delimited by empirical boundary stones. 
As a matter of course, those who her to be followers of Ahura Mazda form 
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empirical between them, relations derived from considerations of race, 
political allegiance and racial groups. The doctrine is a universalist one. 
The Avesta says: 


The souls of the faithful of both sexes in the Aryan Countries, the 
Turanian countries, the Sarnatian countries, the Syrian countries, the 
Dacian countries, in all countries—all these do we venerate. : 


Here we have an explicit definition of a universal religious community 
which supersedes ail distinctions of race, caste and nationality. A believer, 
wheresoever he be found, is an object of veneration. In the Zoroastrian sense, 
a believer is one who, irrespective of his political allegiance and earthly 
origin, becomes a follower of Ahura Mazda in the pursuit of justice and 
peace. 


Zarathustra teaches: ‘And we worship the former religions of the world 
devoted to righteousness. ds 


VI 


Persia, though defeated at Marathon and Salamis, exerted a powerful 
influence on the post-exilic Hebrew prophets and the Hellenic world. 
Immediately after the two great Athenian victories over the army and the 
navy of the Persians, a vast transformation is apparent in Heilenic religious 
life, due to the penetration of Indian and Zoroastrian ideas. Professor Flinders 
Petrie, the great Egyptologist, in his excavation of Memphis, the capital of 
ancient Egypt, discovered in the Persian strata of the city, pottery, beads 
and figures of Indian type. Commenting on it, he writes: "The importance 
of the Indian colony in Memphis under the Persian empire lies in its bearing 
on its importation of Indian thought and the rise of the ascetic movement 
before Christ which culminated in western monachism.' Reverend Frank 
Knight writes: 'Monasteries or groups of ascetic devotees living together 
ina communal form and ordering their lives on rules laid down by Indians 
were established in Egypt by 340 B.C. Itisin many ways probable that Greek 
Stoicism was not an indigenous Hellenic product, but merely infiltration 
via Egypt of beliefs derived from the Buddhist priests of India." According 
to Plato, Socrates says: 


When the soul returning into itself reflects, it goes straight to what is 
pure, everlasting and impartial and like unto itself and being related to 
this cleaves unto it when the soul is alone and is not hindered. And then 
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the soul rests from its mistakes and is like unto itself even as the Eternal 
is with whom the soul is now in touch. 


This state of the soul is called ‘wisdom’, what we call jfiana. Dionysius 
who plays a relatively minor role in the epics of Homer now appears among 
the Olympian gods on the friezes of the parthenon. Between the two dates 
the incursion of the Dionysius mysteries and the transformation of Greek 
religious life must be placed. This introduces a new mystical element into 
the traditional religion of the Hellenic world. 


The dualism of the Zoroastrian philosophy underlies Orphic attitude. The 
empirical world, the world of sense, existence, is confused and tormented. 
Through music, contemplation love, man can liberate himself from the sphere 
of sensory experience and earn spiritual immortality even now. Thus the 
religious world of the Greeks became familiar with the concept of spiritual 
community. The ecclesia spiritualis has been a historical reality throughout 
the centuries. Communities of men who recognize a solidarity unrelated 
to race, nation, blood, politics, class, or caste, who are bound by a common 
belief in transcendental values and participation in divine grace sprang up. 
Heracleitus calls every man a barbarian who heeds only testimony of his 
senses to the exclusion of the spiritual harmonies which remain inaccessible 
to the corporeal ear. The Stoic thinkers declare that all men are brothers by 
an inescapable law of nature. 


VII 


The Jewish Bible does not begin with Jews. It starts with the story of 
Adam which in Hebrew means man, admi. Genesis (V. I) says: ‘This is the 
book of the generations of man.' It does not speak of the Levite, the priest, 
or the Jew but of men. The children of earth are viewed as one family. They 
have one ancestor who is the father of all. Distinctions of caste and class 
differentiation by blood or descent do not supersede the primary fact of 
human equality. "Why was man created one?’ ask the Rabbis and answer: 
‘In order that no man should say to another, "My father was greater than 
time.” 


Though the Jews are said to lay great stress on ceremonial piety, there is 
also stress on a different attitude to life. Man is made in the image of God. 
In this ultimate nature man partakes of the divine essence. The Proverbs 
describe the spirit of man as the candle of the Lord, a candle which has to 
be lit with a divine 


Though man is made in the ‘image of God’, ‘the Fall of man’ represents 
the lapse from the ctateokalosaina stiansbipeiast Redde, man possesses 
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the image of God only potentially and not actually. To conform to the will 
of the supreme, personal sanctification is essential. The flame of spirit must 
be kindled in each human soul. ‘Thus saith the Lord God. I will put a new 
spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh and give 
them an heart of flesh.’ ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me.' It is the aim of the create a broken and a contrite 
heart for God will not 


For creating a new man and a new world, a 'turning of the soul' is 
essential. The soul of man is seen as 'the lamp of God, Searching out all 
the recessed of the inward parts.' God said to Moses, according Exodus: 
"Thou canst not see my face, for there shall no man see me and live.' When 
the Convenant of God is written in the heart of man, the transcendent will 
become completely immanent. ‘I have said, ye are gods and all of you are 
children of the Most High.' (Psalms) 


The Hebrew Bible will not compromise with idolatry. "Thou shalt 
have no other gods but me.' Tacitus says: "The Jews condemn as impious 
all who, with perishable materials wrought into the human shape, form 
representations of the deity. That Being, they say, is above all and eternal 
given neither to change or decay’ Philo quotes a letter written to Caligula 
by king Agrippa of Judaea in which it is said: 


"O my Lord and master, Gaius, this temple has never from the time 
of its original foundation till now, admitted any form made by hands, 
because it has been the abode of God. Now pictures and images are 
only imitations of those gods who are perceptible to the outward senses; 
but it was not considered by our ancestors to be consistent with the 
reverence due to God to make any image or representation of the Invisible 
God." 


The Jews do not admit into their temple any image or representation 
made by hands, no visible likeness of him who is Invisible Spirit. They stress 
the transcendence of God. 

The great Commandment of the Jews is to ‘love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
In Leviticus XIX, where we find a commentary on this principle, it is said: 

Let there be no hate in your heart for your brother; but you may make 

a protest to your neighbour so that he may be stopped from doing evil. 

Do not make attempts to get equal with one who has done you wrong, 
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or keep hard feelings against the children of your people, but have love 
for your neighbour as for yourself. I am the Lord. 


This principle applies not only to one's brothers or kinsmen of neighbours 
but to all. “And if a man from another country's living in your land with you, 
do not make life hard for him; let him be to you as one of your countrymen 
and have love for him for yourself; for you were living in a strange land, 
in the land Egypt. I am the Lord your God.' Micah asks: "What doth Lord 
require of thee, but to act justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God.' Moses uttered the prayer: "Would that all God's people 
were prophets.” Isaiah says: ‘He shall judge between the nations and they 
shall beat their swords to ploughshares. . .. . Neither shall they learn war 
any more.' The weapons war should be turned to the service of peace. The 
nations form one family and they are inter-responsible. 


VIII 


Christianity is the religion based on the life and experience of Jesus. 
The Cross becomes significant only when we make it our own, when we 
undergo crucifixion. Jesus bids us to walk the path which he trod, that we 
may share the union with God which he attained. ‘Seek and ye shall find. 
Each one must seek for him self if he is to find. The truth latent in every soul 
must become manifest in the awakened spiritual consciousness. It is Jesus 
'risen in the hearts of men'. Then shall we be able to ^work in the newness of 
life’. All things are then made new. Those who raise them selves above their 
unregenerate condition are the god-men who are the manifestations of the 
new creation, the promise and pledge of the destiny in store for humanity. 
There is no one way by which spiritual rebornness is attained. 'Marvel not 
that I have said unto three, ye must be born again... The wind bloweth where 
it listeth and thou hearest the sound there of, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” In 
the same spirit it is said: ‘All Scripture is inspired by God and profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction and for training in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be complete, equipped for every good work. 5 

St. Paul says: ‘Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you. ? ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you.” ‘Ye are the temple of the living God. For Origen, there 
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is a blood-relationship between God and man. Though God is the source 
of our being, everlasting, transcendent, he is also close to our hearts, the 
universal Father in whom we live, move and have our being. 'Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your heavenly Father is perfect. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, says: "Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for 
itis God who works in you, both to will and to do his good pleasure. "° Be 
assured of this as a certain truth, that, corrupt and earthly as human nature 
is, there is never the less in the soul of every man the fire, light, and love of 
God.' (William Law). 'He who inwardly enters and intimately penetrates 
into himself gets above and beyond himself and truly mounts up to God.’ 
The vital thing for us is not to hold the creed but to enter into the experience 
‘out of which it was developed. Man is an unfinished creation. He is left to 
seek an dachieve completion. ‘For this purpose the Son of God appeared 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.' It is a war that shakes the 
whole cosmos: it is waged in the innermost soul of man. Love of God is 
the easiest way to reach salvation. John says: ‘If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.' This love is a new birth, being begotten of 
God. Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin because His seed abideth 
in him and he cannot sin because he is begotten of God,’ says John. Love 
conquers the world, all its fears and anxieties. The practice of love is the 
natural result of awareness of God. Jesus looks upon the least of God's 
children as oneself. "And all ye are brethren. p 


‘If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes and the 
vain glory of life, is not of the Father. but the world.' We must love even our 
enemies. ‘He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone.’ 


The Cross means physical suffering, earthly defeat but spiritual victory. 
Through suffering lies the way to liberation. Pascal says that Jesus struggles 
with death until the end of the world. In this boundless Gethsemane which 
is the life of the universe, we have to struggle on unto death wherever a tear 
falls, wherever a heart is seized with despair, wherever an injustice or an 
act of violence is committed. ‘Hast thou seen thy brother? Then thou hast 
seen God.' This was the motto which the early Christians had, as reported 
by Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. The message is of universal 
applicability. “God that made the world and all things therein. . . hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth. For 
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in Him we live, we move and have our being; as certain also of your own 
poets have said, for we are all His offspring.' (St. Paul). 


Existentialism first used by Kirkegaard in the technical sense is the 
doctrine which stresses subjectivity. He holds that subjectivity is truth. It is 
a protest against Hegelianism which holds that we can reason our way to 
truth. The riddles of existence cannot be solved by speculative means. For 
Kirkegaard, truth can be found only by passionate search, by the existential 
commitment of the whole personality. Truth is inwardness. Kirkegaard says 
in his Journals: ‘The purpose of this life is...to be brought to the highest pitch 
of world-weariness.' Heidegger asks us to pass from unauthentic existence 
to authentic existence, from samsara to moksa or nirvana.! For Marcel the 
goal is self-knowledge. It is not a problem to be solved but a mystery to be 
entered upon reverently. 


IX 


Islam affirms that the spread of materialism brings about downfall of great 
nations. The decline of the Greeks and of Persians is ascribed to the spread 
of godless materialism. Theological controversies divided Christendom, and 
problems of social justice and brotherhood were neglected. Muhammad 
affirms the unity of God and the brotherhood of man. The Muslim feels 
deeply man's insignificance, the uncertainty of his fate, and the supremacy of 
God. Their poets, prophets and preachers enlarged on the abyss between the 
Creator and the creature. Though Allah is a being without form and without 
parts, without beginning or end and without equal, He must be described 
partially at least if He is to be apprehended by man. He is viewed as a 
personal being, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent and compassionate. 


If one has tolivea truly human life, i.e., a religious life he must surrender 
his thoughts and actions to God. 


O man. Thou must strive to attain to thy Lord a hard striving until thou 
meet Him. 


They are losers indeed who reject the meeting of Allah. 
They will perish indeed who call the meeting of Allah to be a lie. 


He regulates the affairs, making clear the sign that you may be certain 

of meeting your Lord. 

The Quran says: "Whomsoever He willeth, Allah sendeth stray and 
whomsoever he willeth He setteth on a straight path.' His transforming 
grace is essential for our effort to draw near to God. 
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The domestication of foreign elements has been in process throughout 
the history of Islam. While the barbarians relegated Greek thought to a 
few monasteries, Muslim schools translated Greek classics, absorbed Greek 
thought and transmitted it later to the West where, in the twelfth century, 
it produced a great intellectual revival. We generally say that the European 
mind is made by three elements: Greek culture with its contribution of 
science, art and literature; Roman civilization with its code of political 
conduct, law and institutions; and Christianity. The first two are common to 
Islam and Christianity and Islam believes that it has perfected and completed 
Christianity. 

Muhammad recognized the fact that each religious teacher has faith in his 
own mission, and his vision and experience fulfil the needs of his people. 


There is not a people but a warner has gone among them 
And every nation had a messenger. 
And every nation had a guide. 


And certainly We raised in every nation a messenger, saying Serve Allah 
and shun the devil. 


To every nation we appointed acts of devotion which they observe. : 
For every one of you did We appoint a Law and a way. 
X 


If there are similarities in the religion experience of mankind, it only 
means that a common humanity reacts in more or less similar ways to man’s 
encounter with the Divine. The common points to be found in the different 
manifestation of religion should not lead us to think they are organized in each 
religion in the same way. The manner in which these beliefs are correlated 
varies from one religion to another. Each religion is a living organization 
of doctrine, worship and practice, has an uniqueness and individuality of 
its own and changes as a whole in response to the needs of the age. While 
therefore, we indicate the area of agreement the distinctive arrangement 
of the basic presuppositions gives the quality to different religions. For 
our present purpose, it is not necessary to stress the differences which are 
important and fundamental in some points. Even though each sect of a 
religion claims to be the true representative of its specific religious message, 
yet all the followers of all the sects feel that they are bound together in a 
unity. As we are trying to overcome the conflict within each religion where 
every organized group claims to possess the truth by the recognition of the 
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unity of religion, even so conflicts among religions require to be reconciled, 
if religion itself is not to be defeated. 


The world has bled and suffered from the disease of dogmatism of 
conformity, of intolerance. People conscious of a mission to bring humanity 
to their own way of life, whether in religion or politics, have been aggressive 
towards other ways of life. The crusading spirit has spoiled the records of 
religions. 


In future there can be only one civilization in the world for it is no 
more possible for different civilizations to live in ignorance of one another. 
The scientific discoveries which have penetrated all parts of the earth are 
making the world one though the different civilizations live by and cherish 
their distinctive principles of life. If the world is to be united on a religious 
basis, it will be not on the basis of this or that religion but by a co-operation 
among the different religions of the world. If the different religions strive 
to achieve their common ideals and seek to understand the differences in a 
sympathetic spirit, the world will be relieved of the misery and fear which 
now engulf it. The tradition of opposition to one another should yield to co- 
operation. The conviction of superiority which is natural should not prevent 
appreciation of other faiths and fruitful interchange among them. Erasmus 
delivered the great dictum: "Wherever you encounter truth, look upon it 
as Christianity.’ We must remember the spirit of this advice when we are 
wandering in the obscurity of the future. If the message of religions is to be 
articulated in relation to the problems of our age, we must give up the view 
thatany one religion contains the final, absolute and whole truth, and adopt 
the Eastern attitude that the faith is realized historical patterns, though no 
one of these patterns should regard itself as the sole and exclusive truth for 
all. We must be on guard against the enemies of truth, men of fixed ideas 
and fanaticisms. 


Between the believers in the different historical patterns, there exists 
a hidden common substratum. If we overlook this, we will not be able to 
overcome nihilsm, lack of faith and irreligion. 


If we seek for a joyous reconciliation of the members of the human family, 
we will discern that even heretics have divined some aspect of Godhead. 
Just as God lets his sun shine on good and evil, He pours forth His loving 
kindness on all the children of mankind. The witness of the different major 
religions strengthens the view that religion is the hope of man and can 
sustain the new world. 


bahu-dvarasya dharmasya nehasti viphala kriyā' 
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Religion has many doors; the observance of it duties can never be 
useless. This view makes for the appreciation of religious knowledge, of 
the beliefs and practices of other peoples. This understanding makes for 
spiritual fellowship. With this followship, each religion will have scope for 
full expression. Religious reflection will be stimluated by the knowledge and 
friendship of others of different religions. We will also have universal ethical 
standards. Even as the interplay of Jewish, Christian and Muslim in the 
West has enriched the experience of the West, that of Hindu, Buddhist and 
Confucian has enriched the experience in the East, so the cross-fertilization 
of ideas among the living faiths of the world will tend to foster and enrich 
spiritual life. The sign of hope is the perpetual youth of religions, the way 
in which they renew themselves as the world changes. 


Arnold Toynbee says: 


AsIhave gone on, Religion has come to take a more and more prominent 
place, till in the end it stands in the centre of the picture....... Ihave come 
back to a belief that Religion holds the key to the mystery of existence; 
but I have not come back to the belief that this key is in the hands 
of my ancestral Religion exclusively...... The Indian religions are not 
exclusive-minded. They are ready to allow that there may be alternative 
approaches to the mystery. I feel sure that in this they are right, and that 
this catholic-minded Indian religious spirit is the way of salvation for all 
religions in an age in which we have to learn to live as a single family 
if we are not to destroy ourselves. i 


The choice before humanity is either co-operation in a spirit of freedom 
and understanding or conflict in an amtosphere of fear, suspicion and 
jealousy. The future of religion and mankind will depend on the choice 
we make. Concord, not discord, will contribute to the establishment of 
spiritual values in the life of makind. Concord alone is meritorious, said 
Aśoka: Samavāya ova sādhuh. 


1. When the controversy was raised about professor Arnold Toynbess's aversion to the 
exclusiveness of Christianity, he affirmed that he sided ^with synmachus as against 
st. Ambrose, with manglic (who said that "Even as God has given several fingers to 
the hand, so has he given Man Several ways") as against william of Rubruck and with 
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It is needless to observe that I deeply appreciate the high honour that 
has been conferred upon me by my election as the General President of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, the more so because two of my revered 
Gurus, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar and Prof. D. D. Kapadia, are present in this hall 
to offer me their warm and heart-felt blessings on this occasion. Today I 
am occupying the chair once adorned by distinguished scholars like Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar, M. M. Hari Prasad Shastri, Prof. S. Levi, Dr. F. W. Thomas 
and other famous Indologists. I wonder whether by my humble work Ihave 
approached sufficiently near their eminence to deserve this high honour. 


Importance of Indological Studies 


There is perhaps a section even among the educated public, not altogether 
excluding persons in authority, which is under the impression that Indology, 
with which the All-India Oriental Conference is at present mainly concerned, 
is a subject of academic interest, hardly having any bearing on modern life 
and its problems. I submit that this impression is hardly correct. It may be 
that the philosophy of modern Egypt may not be much influenced by the 
theories propounded by the philosopher king Akhenaten, who flourished in 
the 14th century B. C. It may be that the gods worshipped by the Mitannis 
and the Kassites are unknown today to their descendants, it may be that the 
law of succession in Iraq may not be related to the Code of Khammurabi 
(18th century B. C.); it may be that the present day script of Basra is not at 
all related to the kuneiform Script of the Sumerians and the Babylonians, 
it may be that the modern Iranians are no longer following the religion of 
Zoraster, it may be that the literature that once inspired the Indonesians is 


not now much influencing their life. But such is not the case with our old 
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civilization. It still forms the vital spring of our life and activity. If we have to 
understand properly the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, Gurudeva Tagore 
or Yogi Aravinda, we have to read the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita, 
gods like the Sun, Varuna and Agni are still invoked at every Hindu religious 
ceremony, Mahavira and the Buddhaare still widely venerated in the country. 
Christianity and Islam, as practised in India, can be properly understood 
only by studying their history in this country during the last millennium and 
more. In spite of the new Hindu Code, our personal law still bears to a great 
degree the stamp imprinted upon it by Manu and Yajfiavalkya, VijnafieSvara 
and Jimutavahana, the peculiarities of our national script can be understood 
only by investigating its ancestry going back at least to the time of Asoka, 
modern Indian languages and literatures, including the Dravidian ones, 
arc considerably influenced by Sanskrit language and literature. Even the 
foreign policy of Free India is unconsciously influenced by our heritage. 
Our unceasing effort to promote the cause of international peace is vitally 
connected with our ancient ideal embodied in the well-known verse . 


Waa सुखिनः सन्तु सर्वे सन्तु निरामयाः। 
सर्वे भद्राणि पश्यन्तु मा कश्चिद्‌ दुःखमाप्नुयात्‌।। 


‘May all people be happy; may no one suffer from disease; may every 
one attain what is auspicious; may none meet with sorrow or calamity’. 


Our history shows that we did not follow a policy of aggression against 
our trans-frontier neighbours. In his war against Seleukos, Chandragupta 
Maurya did not lead his armies beyond the then borders of India, although 
he could have done so without much difficulty. Our present reluctance 
to solve the question of Goa or Kashmir by an appeal to arms can well be 
understood in this historic context. 


Our Connection with the West and the East 


Indological studies have a further value still. Free India is aiming at 
having cultural and friendly relations with a number of nations and the study 
of Indology shows that we had such ties with our near and distant neighbours 
in the past. Itis true thatata later stage we subscribed to the view that to cross 
the ocean was sinful; it is equally true that a distinguished pioneer historian 
of ancient India, while concluding his account of Alexander's invasion, 
observed that 'India continued to live her life of splendid isolation after 
the retreat of the Greek forces'. But sober history shows conclusively that 
this is nota correct picture, we had extensive cultural ties with almost every 
country in Asia and with some in Europe and Africa. Pre-historic religious 
and linguistic tesdonhegtingltesanswitlniteeipaltiekstatesosince very early 
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times were well known,’ but Buddhist religion also was being followed there 
till the twenties of this century; His Holiness Karles A. M. Tennitons, who had 
been appointed the chief of the Buddhist monasteries (Sangharaja) in Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania in 1923, had recently come to India in connection 
with the celebrations of 25th centenary of the Budha's Mahaparinirvana. 
Inscriptions show that there was a Hindu temple at Suruhaim, 10 miles from 
Baku on the Caspian Sea, right upto the seventies of the last century, the 
Punjab used to supply priests to it quite regularily." A Hindu colony was 
established in Armenia in the Canton of Taron in the 2nd century B. C. under 
the patronage king Valarasaces of the Arsacidae dynasty; it flourished for 
about 450 years building fine cities and magnificent temples. The latter were 
destroyed by the iconoclastic enthusiasm of St. Gregory, the Illuminator 

early in the 4th century A. 12. The connection of India with Babylonia and 
Assyria is shown not only by the discovery of the Indus valley scals at Kish 

Tel Asmar and other places, but also by the discovery of a sealing in the Indus 
valley, where, like sumerian Gilgames, a hero is shown fighting with two 
tigers. The Mitannis and the Kassites, who worshipped deities like Mi-it-ra 
(Mitra) Uru-w-na (Varuna), In-da-na (Indra) and Na-sa-at-ti-ia (Nasatya), 
Suryash (Surya), and Bugash (Bhaga), were obviously Cousins of the Indo- 
Aryans and succeeded in founding their dynastics in northern Mesopotamia 
by the middle of the second millennium B. C. The Zorastrian religion is but 
a variety of the Vedic faith. Indian soldiers were enrolled in the armies of 
the Achacmenian rulers in the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. and were well 
acquainted with Western Asia and Greece. ASoka’s Buddhist missions were 
operating in Western Asia, Egypt and Macedonia and the rise of the Essenes 
sect, to which Jesus belonged, has been attributed to the influence of the 
Buddhist missions. The resemblance of the interior of a Christian Church to a 
Buddhist Chaitya and the asceticism and relic worship of the early Christian 
sects seem to be due to Buddhist influence, direct or indirect. 


There was a fairly close connection between India and Iran during the 
Sassanian period. The Pahlavi has borrowed a number of Sanskrit words 
like Vin for Vina, dumbarak for damaru, chhatrang or chaturanga, nilopala for 
nilotpala, etc., and Sanskrit words like varabana (overcoat), stabaraka (a kind 
of cloth) are derived from Aramaic varapanaka and Pahlavi slavrak. Maga 
priests came to India from Iran and further popularised the worship of the 
sun. Pahlavi inscriptions on the cross have been found in South India at 





1. Indra is still not uncommon as a family or village name on the Baltic coast. 
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several places. The famous copper plate grant to the Syrian Church in South 
India has ten witness-signatures in Pahlavi. i 


With the rise of Islam, the intercourse between India and Western Asia 
was not interrupted. The young Arab nation was cager to learn. During the 
7th century A. D. the Arabs were naturally engaged in translating books from 
the Greek language. With the conquest of Sindh and Central Asia, Arabs 
came into colser contact with Indian scholarship and civilization and were 
particularly impressed by India’s achievements in medicine, mathematics, 
astronomy, astrology, sculpture and music. A number of Indian doctors were 
invited to organise hospitals. Arab doctors were sent to India to get first-hand 
knowledge of Indian medicines. Several Sanskrit scholars were invited, with 
whose co-operation Charaka, Susruta. Aryabhatiya, Brihaspatisiddhanta, 
Khandana-Khadyaka, Nidana, etc. were translated into Arabic. Some Sanskrit 
words were adopted like Kardya for Kramajya and oja for uchcha (highest point 
in an are). The credit for this cultural intercourse has to be given to early 
Abbaside Khalifas, and more specially to the family of Barmaki ministers. 
The latter were originally Hindus or Buddhists before their conversion to 
Islam and were keen to promote cultural and literary intercourse between 
the Arabs and Indians. 


The close cultural ties that connect India with Indonesia, Siam, Tibet, 
Central Asia, China and Japan are well known. Most of these countries 
regard Pali or Sanskrit as their sacred language and India as their holy land. 
Orthodox Tibetans still believe that water sanctified by dipping a Sanskrit 
MS into it can cure patients; some Japanese still prefer the Devnagari script 
for cemetery tablets”, the Mongolian still regards the Sanskrit MS as his 
most valuable possession. In the sphere of religion, philosophy, sculpture, 
architecture and literature, there has been considerable Indian influence 
on these countries, and they are now in a position in pay back their debt 
through the Indian literature and manuscripts, and pieces of sculpture and 
architecture which they have preserved, and which are very valuable for 
the study of the development of our culture and civilization. 


India is now endeavouring to have closer friendly ties with her neighbours 
in Asia and a knowledge of similar ties in the past will naturally be of great 
help in this connection. It is important to note that these ties in the past were 
generally established not through conquest, but through religious missions 
or commercial intercourse. What Spencer has described as the policy of the 
Bible first and bombshells afterwards was not followed in the past either by 
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the Hindus or by the Buddhists. The study of Indology is therefore one of 
vital and practical importance to modern India and deserves to be prosecuted 
with greater and greater vigour and comprehensiveness. 


Progress of Oriental Studies in India 


This is the 19th session of the All-India Oriental Conference, in a sense 
it marks its attainment of the majority. If we survey the progress made 
in Indological studies since the foundation of this body in 1919, it will be 
found to be considerable. A large number of new research journals have 
made their appearance; several new Institutions have sprung up like the 
Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, the Tilak Samshodhana Mandala, Poona, 
Svadhyaya Mandala, Aundh (now Pardi), Dharmakosha Mandada, Wai, 
Vishveshvarananda Vaidic Institute, Hoshiarpur, the Vishvabharati, 
Shantiniketan, the Post-graduate and Research Department of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, the Deacon College Research Institute, Poona, Bharatiya 
Vidyabhavan, Bombay, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna; these along 
with the earlier institutions, have been doing valuable research work in the 
field of Vedic and Iranian studies, Dharmasastra, Philology, Archaeology, the 
Chinese and Tibetan studies, etc. The critical edition of, Mahabharata is nearing 
completion, the work of a new and up-to-date. Catalogus Catalcgorum has 
started, the project of a Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles is 
gaining momentum. Several Vedic works Indices have been published, 
critical editions of Tripitakas and Sanskrit Buddhist works have been 
undertaken; a large number of Jain texts have been published; a volume on 
the Corpus of Indian coins has been recently brought out by the Numismatic 
Society and another on the Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi era by the 
Archacological Department, and have been promised;. Our excavators seem 
to be within a measurable distance of success in bridging the gulf between 
the historic and pre-his period. A number of non-departmental organisations 
like the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna, the Allahabad, the Calcutta and the Banaras Universities 
have started participating in excavations with promising results. 


Indological research on critical lines started in the West and it is but 
proper that we should acknowledge our great debt to western scholars, who 
were pioneers in this field and are continuing their valuable work even under 
changed circumstances. India, however, now seems well set on the road of 
becoming the principal centre of Indological research, as it ought to be. 


Harder Work Necessary 


We have, however, to work much harder in order to achieve this goal. 
Many of the prb6jettS-abysumretispr Sabie ate fit eh St ges ; we ought 
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to see them through. The number of lecturers in Sanskrit, Ancient Indian 
History, Philosophy, Arabic and Persian in India is much larger than their 
corresponding number in the western countries like Germany, France, 
England and America. Can we say that our research output is proportionately 
greater ? Our zest for research work must become stronger and more enduring 
and then I am sure that better library facilities and lesser teaching load will 
follow in due course. 


Our scholarship must become more broad-based than it is at present. 
In the Sanskrit M. A. courses in most places only the group of the classical 
Sanskrit Literature is taught ; subjects like Mimansa, Nyaya, Dharmaáastra 
are neglected. Each lecturer of a Sanskrit Department ought to be a specialist 
in a different branch, so that the Department as a whole should become 
acquainted with the research problems in the different spheres. We have got 
many Vedic scholars, but few of them are well posted in Avestan studies. 
Specialisation in Pali and Ardhamagadhi is often encouraged without a proper 
grounding in Sanskrit. The number of Sanskritists among archaeologists 
is not as large as it should be. A number of Hindu scholars specialise in 
Persian, Urdu and mediaeval numismatics; the number of Muslim scholars 
specialising in Sanskrit, Hindi and ancient Indian numismatics should be 
equally large. In the realm of philology we have still to start the study of 
Austric languages, which are spoken not only in some parts of India but 
also of south-eastern Asia. Our contact with the work of western scholars is 
still largely through the medium of English; the number of Indologists well 
grounded in French or German or Russian ought to increase rapidly. Our 
knowledge of research work done in Japan on Buddhism is also imperfect 
owing to the prevailing ignorance of Japanese language. 


We have also to take active steps to make the study of the classical 
languages as popular as it was at least a generation ago. Traditional Sanskrit 
learning, so well known for its thoroughness and so indispensable for 
research work in Nyaya, Vedanta and Mimansa is fast disappearing; we 
have to take active and immediate steps for its preservation. It is to be hoped 
that the recommendations of the Sanskrit Commission will point the proper 
path and that they would be accepted by the public, the Universities and 
the Governments. 


Our Achaeological Department, Universities and Research Institution 
are doing creditable work in the field of Archaeology in India, but is it not 
now high time for us to send archaeological expeditions, to Afghanistan, 
central Asia, Tibet, Indo-China and Indonesia ? The names of A. V. Le Cog, 
Pelliot and Steff okuk pron henf be Foberew Rant dris sphere. Why 
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should Indians be conspicuous by their absence in this field ? I am glad 
to note that, following a resolution moved by me in the Central Advisory 
Board of Archaeology, an exploration expedition was sent to Afghanistan, 
but the matter is not being pursued further. As shown by the Mir Zakah and 
Qunduz hoards, the dark periods in ancient Indian History from c.200 B. C. 
to 500 A. D. can be illumined mainly be further explorations in those areas 
and not in India itself. Why should we expect others to do this for us? It is 
high time that our national Government should take suitable and effective 
steps in this direction. A systematic search for Sanskrit MSS in Tibet. Central 
Asia, Mongolia and China is also urgently necessary. Creditable work was 
done in this connection by Mahapandita Rahula Sankrityayana who collected 
the photographs of a large number of important manuscripts preserved in 
several Tibetan monasteries, but many more areas remain to be explored. 


Annual Bibliography of Indology, giving information about the work 
done in different countries, is a great desideratum, Formerly Kern Institute 
used to publish Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology; this publication 
has now apparently stopped. The scope of the Bibliography of Indology will 
be much wider, as it will include Religion, Philosophy Vedic and Classical 
Literature, Philology, Buddhism, Jainism, Arabic and Persian studies, 
History and Archaeology. It should include work being done in all countries 
including U. S. A., France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Russia, China and Japan. 
Success in this work will depend upon international co-operation, which 
will take some time to materialise. 


It is high time, however, to make a beginning. Our Conference had 
undertaken to prepare such a bibliography on a modest scale; some progress 
has been done in the work, but experience has shown that a Conference 
which has no fixed annual income and no sufficient full time staff will not 
find it easy to do such work from year to year. We have been holding our 
conferences for the last 38 years; but we have yet no building of our own 
nor any full time staff. It is high time that we should endeavour to make 
arrangements which would on sure an income of at least Rs. 15,000/ a year, 
so that we may be enabled to do more enduring work. May we not hope 
that our merchant princes and Union and State governments will realise 
our needs in this matter and do the needful ? 


Let us Deepen and widen our Cultural Contacts 
Lokamanya Tilak observed, forty years ago in the course of a research 


paper, ‘We have no library in India, much less an Assyriologist we can refer 


to or consult for obtainin 1g Te uisite information on those matters (connected 
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with Assyrian and Babylonian problems)’. We recently celebrated the 
centenary of Lokamanya's birth day in a variety of ways but did not found 
an Assyriological Institute or Chair to commemorate interest in Vedic and 
Assyrian studies. So his plaintive observation is substantially true today. 
Surprise is often expressed by our friends in the West at our mysterious 
indifference to the cultivation of the studies in cuneiform, hieroglyphic and 
Hittite inscriptions, even when it has become quite clear from the Tel-el 
Amarna and Boghaz-Koi tablets and Kish and Tel Asmar seals that the 
Vedic and Harappa civilization problems demand that the Indians should 
specialise in these studies as deeply as their confreres in the West. We have 
to remember that there are hundreds of thousands of day tablets with 
cunciform inscriptions in Sumcro-Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, Elamite 
and other languages in the Muscums of Europe, America Asia and Africa 
awaiting to be deciphered by experts. 


The evidence we possess promises that a study of these tablets would not 
be in vain. The Atharvaveda, which was not canonised for a long time, appears 
to show some points of contact with Sumerian and Babylonian religious 
beliefs and practices. Magical formulae to exercise demons out of the bodies 
of patients occur both on Babylonian clay tablets and in Atharvavedic hymns. 
Well known is the resemblance between the legand about the Great Deluge 
as preserved in Babylonia and its counterpart in ancient India. In Babylonia, 
mana or mina connoted a pound in weight; the coin shekel was its 60th part. In 
the Rgveda VIII. 78.2 we find the poet beseaching Indra to bestow upon him 
cows and horses, along with mana of gold— hiranyrya mana. In Babylonia, 
Sin was the moon goddess; in the Vedic age. Sinivali, whose name is quite 
un-Sanskritic, indicated the new-moon-day. The serpent Taimata against 
whom the Atharvavada V. 13 prescribes a charm, bears a non-Sanskritic 
name strikingly similar to that of the Assyrian dragon, Tiamat, who was 
overcome by good Marduk, as the serpent Vritra was by god Indra. Demons 
Aligi, Vilagi and Urugula, who are mentioned in the same charm, bear un- 
Sanskritic names; in Babylonia gala appears as an affix at the end of the names 
of several gods and demons like Ereshki-gal, goddess of death, Ner-gal, god 
of Under-world, En-lil, lord of demons; Urugula, Aligi and Vilagi of the 
Atharvaveda seem to belong to a similar category. Labartu, the demon stealing 
children, bears a name resembling Tabura of A. V. V. 13. The names of the 
demons Serabhaka, Morkamroka and Bharugi occurring in the Atharvaveda, 
V. 24 are also quite un-Sanskritic. Fire was the messenger between gods and 
men in Babylonia as in India. The resemblances here referred to may be 
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superficial and unreal, but such cases deserve to be carefully studied with 
the help of original sources. 


Itis high timethat we should also have vigorous schools of Indo-Chinese 
and Indo-Tibetan studies in our country. These studies are necessary as 
much for understanding the history and culture of China and Tibet as for 
illumining the obscure and supplying the missing pages in the history of 
our own country. The history of Buddhism is shrouded in considerable 
mystery during the first few centuries of the Christian era. It was precisely 
at this time that a number of Indian Buddhists went to China and translated 
several Buddhist works into Chinese. A retranslation of extant portions 
of these translations is a desideratum. Naturally India herself has to take 
a leading part in this work. A Yuan-Chwang Hall is being built at Nava- 
Nalanda-Mahavihara which will enshrine the relics of the great Chinese 
pilgrim, presented to India by the Chinese Government. It is to be hoped that 
the Hall will be the venue for the translation bureau for the retranslation of 
Sanskrit works translated into Chinese by Yuan Chwang and others. 


Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts taken to Tibet and Tibetan translations 
of Sanskrit works throw considerable welcome light on many dark spots in 
the cultural and political history of our country. Works dealing with Logic, 
Philosophy and Monastic Life are of sterling value. Some of the works on 
Logic and Philosophy, published recently by the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, like the Pramanavarlike of Dharmakirti, the Pramanavartikabhashya 
of Prajnakaragupta, the Dharmottarapradipa of Durveka, Budhist Tracts of 
Ratnakirti, and some which are in the press like the Abhidharmakoshabhashya 
of Vasubandhu, the Abhidharmapradipa of Sanghabhadra(?), Buddhist Tracts 
of Jianaéri throw a lot of light on the development of Buddhist and Hindu 
Philosophy and Logic. Most of the at books were not preserved in India and 
only some of them were known from their Tibetan or Chinese translations. 
Their rediscovery in Sanskrit is a landmark in the history of philosophy. 
The works of Dharmakirti give us a glimpse of the Nyaya School as it was 
gathering momentum in the 6th century. The Nyayabindutika of Dharmottara 
and the Pramana vatikabhashya of Prajnakarangupta enable us to note its 
progress during the 8th century. The beginning of the last phase of this 
school can be seen in the Dharmottaraprodipa of Durveka Misra and the Nyaya 
Tracts of Jnanasri and Ratnakirti. Rationalism was still in the ascendancy in 
the Sphere of philosophy. Great logicians like Dharmakirti, Prajnakaragupta 
and Durveka not only introduce new concepts but also correct the views of 
the revered scholars and Gurus on whose works they were commenting. 
Knowledge andTsehelaitskyinnatlaSigetbesese mareovlenisectarian. Hindu, 
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Buddhist and Jain philosophers and logicians were studying, understanding 
and criticising, where necessary, the views and theories of one another. 


Sanskrit Buddhist works from Tibet raise before us a much more vivid 
picture of the monastic life than is done by the works preserved in India. i 
Overcrowding is not confined to modern schools and colleges. Buddhist 
monasteries also suffered from it ; more monks had to be lodged in one room 
than was originally contemplated ; and cots could often be supplied only to 
the teachers and senior monks. We who see massive remnants of monasteries 
cannot easily realise that there were also kaccha structures and some even 
made of mud and cowdung. Monasteries were divided into three classes, 
Class I, Class II, and Class III. Class I monasteries were magnificent and 
pakka structures, two or three storeys high, provided with cots, furniture, hot 
baths, dining halls, latrines, etc. Lights were kept burning all night in latrines 
and staircases. A bell announced the time for the hot bath ; precedence was 
given to teachers and senior monks. Class II monasteries had no furniture 
and Class III were kaccha structures. Often there were sharp differences of 
opinion between the priests in charge of the Stupas or temples and those in 
charge of the monasteries, especially about the division of the gifts received. 
To avoid misunderstanding, separate store-rooms and treasuries began to 
be maintained and the articles and sums from one establishment could be 
transferred to other only as a loan, after entering the transaction in account 
books. Monk treasury officers changed every fortnight or month and they 
had to draw their successors' attention particularly to these transactions. 
This frequent change in the office was probably laid down because the 
black sheep often sold or pledged the monastic or temple property, passing 
it as their own. It was laid down that the Sangha property was intended 
not only for the monks but also for novices ; this relaxation facilitated the 
admission of Hindu students to the Buddhist hostels at places like Nalanda 
and Vikramaéila Gems, gold and silver intended for divine images like those 
of the Buddha or Vishnu were exempted from octroi duty. Deshmukhs and 
Krishnamacharis of these days had, however, to employ efficient staff to see 
this concession was not misused. The work of repairing the monasteries was 
usually carried out by the monks themselves, but a number of the senior 
ones like the Dharmapathakas and Vinayadharas wwere exempted from 
it. Guest monks come for rainy season pleaded for the same privilege, but 
their plea was often overruled. 
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A very vivid picture is also given of the life in nunneries, of the pitfalls 
into which soma young nuns sometimes fell, of the difficulties which 
nuns coming from rich families often experienced in overcoming their 
fondness for gaudy shoes, ornaments and shopping. We are told that costly 
clothes and jewels, which could get no customers in towns, could sometimes 
be sold in nunneries. Nuns of course had not money with them, but they 
could direct the vendors to those persons in the town with whom they had 
kept their property at the time of taking holy orders. We find that the milk 
of human kindness flowed in larger quantity in the veins of nuns than in 
those of monks. The former acted as doctors and nurses and relieved human 
suffering ; they often helped their poor relations by the sale proceeds of the 
yarn they spun. 


Taranatha's work on the History of Buddhism in India is well known 
to us for several decades, but there are other books also in existence which 
give partly historical and partly legendary accounts of the lives of Buddhist 
Acharyas like Asanga, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Dignaga, etc., and of the 
history of India as well as of Nalanda and Vikramasila. These deserve to 
be translated, studied and utilised for the reconstruction of our ancient and 
medieval history. 


So far we knew of only Chinese pilgrim-scholars like Fa Hien, Yuan 
Chwang and I-tsing, who had come to India and left us accounts of its 
history, culture, religion and philosophy. There were some Tibetan monks 
also of the same category, who have left us accounts of contemporary Indian 
life and history. Recently the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute has sent to 
the press a work of this category brought to India by Rahula Sanksityayana 
and translated from Tibetan into English by Mr. Roerich. This is a unique 
work from several points of view; for its author Chang-lo-tsa-ba chosrje-dpal 
(Dharmasvamin) confines himself usually to what he actually saw in Bihar 
during two years that he spent there from 1234-1236 A. D. 


This work throws considerable light upon the political, religious and 
cultural history of India. It refers to Ramasimha, the Karnata king of Tirhut, 
who had ascended the throne seven years earlier than the time of the visit of 
this pilgrim. His capital Simraongarh is described, as also the way in which 
its fortifications were manned in order to meet the expected Muslim attack. 
King Buddhasena of Gaya is described as pithipati; this now enables us to 
definitely identify the location of pithi already known to us from inscriptions. 
The origin of the Lakshmana Samvat is shrouded in mystery; usually it is at 
present believed to have been started in 1118-19 A. D., when king Lakshmana 
was born. But eras c6rileeriotalidin s the birtivebRRing Go eesierd son, who may 
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or may not become a king at some distant date, are not otherwise known, 
and so the epigraphical records stating that is referred to the extinction of 
the kindom of Lakshmana Sena, Laksmanasenajya-atita-rajyasamva t^, were as 
taken by some scholars as suggesting that it was started in c. 1200 A.D. when 
his rule and terminated. The biography of Chos-rje-dpat (Dharmasvamin) 
gives conclusive evidence to prove that this latter view was subscribed to 
at least in the 13th century. 


The book refers to two invitations sent to Dharmasvamin by the Mongol 
emperor Kublai Khan to come to his court and preach the gospel there. Owing 
to his old age, Dharmasvamin could not go, but other preachers availed of 
the opportunity. Kublai Khan’s court became a centre of Buddhist influence 
as he believed that Buddhism could civilise the Mongols. It seems that some 
of the Buddhist Lamas followed Mongol armies to the borders of Poland 
and this would explain the mysterious presence of Buddhist monasteries 
in Baltic states, to which I have referred earlier (p. 2). 


The work is full of information about the contemporary educational, 
religious and social conditions. In Tibet, India still enjoyed high reputation 
as the only centre for higher studies. The intellectual status of a monk rose 
immensely by his visit to and study in India. ‘You have studied for a long time 
in India, whereas I have become like cattle by staying here’, said a Tibetan 
monk to Dharmasavamin, when they met on his return from India. 


Welearn from Dharmasvamin that Nalanda was not completely destroyed 
during the invasion of Bakhtiyar Khalji in c. 1200 A. D. At the time of the visit 
of Dharmasvamin in 1235 A. D., its external surrounding wall still existed 
intact with its eastern and western gates, decorated with paintings of Tara 
and other deities. Only two monasteries were in a serviceable condition, 
and only seventy monks,—and not 10,000—were studying there under a 
nonagenarian abbot named Rahulasribharda. Dharmasvamin was an eye- 
witness of the final destruction of this university. The news of the impending 
Muslim attack was smuggled out from the jail at Bihar Sharif by Jayadeva, 
a rich lay Brahmar a disciple of Rahulasribhadra, and all monks fled away. 
Rahulasribhadra, however, would not leave the dilapidated establishment. 
Eventually, the Tibetan pupil prevailed upon his Guru to leave the place 
and carried him on his shoulders along with a few MSS. before the Muslim 
invaders could reach the place. 


Lifein Nalanda during its decline was far from austere. The establishment 
had an image of Tara ‘without ornaments, and this circumstance was 
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jewellery as fee for a troop of singers and dancers, who had entertained for 
a fortnight the Nalanda monks, who were, however, unable to pay them 
an adequate honorarium. 


The critical visitor to the ruins of Nalanda is struck by the spacy rooms 
provided for the monks but sees no traces of store rooms, kitchens and 
dining halls. Dharmasvamin enables us to solve this puzzle when he states 
that besides the 14 lofty pinnacles there were 84 small viharas ; these latter 
appear to have served as store rooms, kitchens and dining halls. Being small 
structures, they seem to have been completely destroyed by brick robbers. 


The pilgrim gives considerable interesting information about Bodh- 
Gaya. At the time of his visit, the genuine Buddha image, which had been 
already despoiled of its emerald eyes, had been concealed by a brick wall 
and a pseudo-image was put in the ante-chamber of the temple. When the 
Muslim force was reported to have passed away, the wall was removed and 
the pilgrim could only then have a darsana of the image. Ceylonese, who 
were permitted to build a monastery at Bodh-Gaya by Samudragupta in the 
4th century, had now become the masters of the establishment. None but a 
Ceylonese monk could either function as a priest or sleep in the temple court 
yard. The reputation of Bodh-Gaya priests for disinterestedness was not 
very high. Dharmasvamin obesrved that the stone footsteps of the Buddha 
at Bodh-Gaya were not enclosed in a temple in order to let all people have 
an opportunity to pay their respects to them. 'It a chapel were built, says 
the pilgrim, it would require a door and a priest, who would demand a 
present’. 


Some petty jealousies that existed between the Hinayanists and 
Mahayanists are also revealed by the pilgrim’s account. When the 
Mahyanist Tibetan pilgrim went to offer his homage at the Mahabodhi temple, 
the Hinayanaist pontiff there interrogated him, ‘What is that Manuscript 
which you are carrying in your hand ?’ The pilgrim replied, ‘Ashtaparamita’. 
The pontiff thundered, “Throw it away into the river’. The Mahayana was 
not preached by the Buddha. The worship of Avalokite$vara is illogical ; he 
did not even renounce the world’. The Hinayanists had their own chance 
to pay back in the same coin. The pilgrim tells us that a Hinayanist, while 
negotiating a river in floods, was being carried away. As a last resort, he 
invoked the Mahayanist goddess Tara, the Saviour, crying out in distress, 
‘Tara, Tara, save me’. The goddess appeared in the middle of the river and 
retorted, ‘When you were well, you did not worship me. Now when you 
are in peril, you shout out, Tara, Tara’. The goddess however guided him 
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and the Hinayanist Bhikshu was saved. Of course the speech attributed to 
the goddess embodies the feelings of the Mahayanists. 


The work throws interesting light on Hindu-Buddhist relations. 
Ramasimha, the Karnata king, treated the pilgrim with courtesy and honour 
and offered him the post of the palace priest, though he was a Buddhist. 
From the pilgrims’ account it appears that it was the Hindu aristocracy and 
society that was helping the Buddhist Nalanda University. Buddhists were 
also visiting the temples of Siva and Kalli. 


This slight digression in my address will show that Tibet has a large 
number of books, both in Sanskrit and Tibetan languages, and we can enrich 
our knowledge of the culture of our own country and that of our northern 
neighbour, only if we have a vigorous centre of Indo-Tibetan Studies in our 
country. Similar properly equipped centres are necessary for the study of the 
culture of our other neighbours like China, Indo-China, Indonesia, Japan, 
Assyria and Egypt. Besides founding special Institutes, we can also award 
foreign scholarships to teachers of different Universities and colleges for 
acquiring proficiency in the above mentioned subjects, to teachers and 
scholars of Sanskrit, philology, history and culture. We need not open the 
departments of Egyptology, or Sinology in several places; it is sufficient if 
professor's of the Oriental Departments, who are given facilities by way of 
Scholarships, later carry on researches in their special branches and impart 
instructions in them. A few Universities should be encouraged to open 
optional groups in Tibetan, Chinese and Babylonian studies as a part of their 
Post-graduate courses in Sanskrit, Philosophy or Ancient Indian History and 
Culture. There is no reason why a teacher specialising in Tibetan or Assyrian 
studies should not lecture on Sanskrit, History or Philosophy. 


If these developments take place, we shall be able to have in our 
conference sections on Chinese and Tibetan studies, south-East Asian 
Studies, Assyriology and Egyptology, as is the case with the International 
Conference of Orientalists in Europe or at the annual meetings of the 
American Oriental Society. Our conference then may gradually become a 
forum for the Orientalists all over Asia and Europe and America. 


Let us, therefore, resolve to widen and deepen our contacts with the 
ancient and medieval culture of our eastern and western neighbours. Our 
honoured and beloved Prime Minister has observed on one occasion, 'Thave 
always looked forward to furthering the cause of cultural association of India 
not only with the neighbouring countries, but with the wide world outside’. 


We may, therefore, look forward to substantial help from the Government, 
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which has recently announced its intention of starting the Indological 
Institute, for which this Conference has been pressing for some time. Let 
us hope that this Institute will co-ordinate and assist the research work 
being already done in some branches of Indology in different centres and 
supplement it by its own activities, start or strenghten new branches of study 
like Assyriology, Sinology, Tibetology, bearing on Indian history and culture, 
initiate a vigorous drive for the collection of microfilm copies of valuable 
ancient and medieval manuscripts in Sanskrit, Pali, Siamese, Simhalese, 
Persian, etc., preserved not only in India but also in adjacent countries 
and foreign libraries, organise archaeolgical explorations in neighbouring 
countries like Afghanisthan, Central Asia, Indo-China, etc., encourage the 
study of languages, history and cultures of countries once closely connected 
with India by cultural or religious ties, serve as a clearing house for research 
work in Indology done all over the world, promote international contacts 
among the scholars and students of Indology by offering them facilities for 
work and instructions in India and bring about better understanding of Indian 
culture by publishing a series of scholarly and popular books. Let the work 
and achievements of our ancestors inspire us. They plodded along dangerous 
roads, crossed waterless deserts, negotiated steep passes and sailed over 
fathomless seas in order to become the torch-bearers of our culture in Tibet, 
Central Asia, China and Iraq. They studied local languages and translated 
Pali and Sanskrit works into them. Our sculptors and architects followed 
their footsteps and raised or helped in raising splendid structures in Champa, 
Java, Sumatra and Central Asia. At home at Nalanda and Vikramasila we 
offered welcome to foreign scholars hailing from distant places and made 
special arrangements for their studies. Arabs came in search of medical, 
mathematical and astronomical knowledge and we ungrudingly taught 
them what we knew. Only by reviving this brisk cultural and educational 
intercourse we can pay our pitri-rina. May the All-India Oriental Conference 
play a leading part in achieving this noble goal. 
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Revered Rajyapala, Prof. Kabir, Dr. Mahtab, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, fellow 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen, 


I feel deeply grateful to the authorities of this Conference for the 
honour they have done me by asking me to preside over its deliberations 
in this Session. This is the highest honour that an Indologist can dream of. 
In the past it was offered to great savants who had richly deserved it by 
their exceptionally brilliant work such as Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Dr. Sir 
Ganganath Jha, Prof. Sylvain Levi, Prof. F. W. Thomas and others. This Chair 
is particularly sanctified in my eyes as it has been occupied in the past by 
my gurus Dr. S. K. Belvalkar and Dr. P. V. Kane. When therefore this high 
honour was offered to me, I hesitated not a little, being aware of my own 
limitations. I have no doubt that in making this choice, you have, by the 
kindness of your heart, greatly magnified what little work I have done so far; 
for such is the nature of magnanimous persons. As Bhartrhari has said, 


परगुणपरमाणून्‌ पर्वतीकृत्य नित्यं निजहृदि विकसन्तः सन्ति सन्तः कियन्तः। 


“How few are those good men in this world, who, magnifying to a 
mountain the atom-like qualities of others, always rejoice in their hearts!” 
Diffident as I am about my competence to discharge the onerous duties 
involved in the presidentship of this August Conference, I am, in my heart, 
fortified by the hope that I shall have your whole-hearted co-operation. 

Since we met in Delhi nearly two years ago, the fell hand of Death 
has removed from our midst some great savants who had made notable 
contributions to Indology. One of the most eminent of them was Sir John 
Marshall who had retired as Director General of Archaeology in 1928 
after a meritor&St(sKseikviime: SflidyeanskireiniyrsitipRapeterSollEdéorintergrated the 
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archaeological work that was being carried on in the different provinces at 
the time, reorganised the Archaeological Department, did excavation work 
at a number of sites and, above all, trained and enthused several young 
scholars, some of whom worthily Succeeded him after his retirement. It was 
during his regime that the proto-historic sites of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro 
were discovered and excavated. His great works Mohenjo Daro and the Indus 
Civilization, Monuments of Sanchi and Taxila will keep his memory green for 
all time. Indian archaeology owes a deep debt of gratitude to him. 


Equally eminent in his own field was Dr. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the great 
historian of Mediaeval India. His contributions to Indian history are many 
and varied. He set a high standard of historical research and inspired a 
number of young men to devote their lives to research work. His volumes on 
Mughal and Maratha history such as the History of Aurangzeb in five volumes, 
the Fall of the Mughal Empire, Shivaji and his Times etc. are monuments of great 
learning and patient research. By his death India has lost a great historian 
who, by his work, had earned her a name in foreign lands. The void created 
by his death would be difficult to fill. 


I also pay my respectful homage to the memory of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, the 
great Indologist, Dr. Bhagwandas, the saintly scholar, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, 
the renowned peacemaker and educationist, Shri Devanayakacharya, the 
erudite Pandit, and other great scholars who have been snatched away from 
our midst during the last two years. We shall ever remember their great 
services to the cause of Oriental learning. 


This is the twentieth session of the Oriental Conference, which is being 
held forty years after its foundation in 1919. I still remember vividly the 
first session held at Poona under the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, which had been started only a year before. This venture 
of the young Institute was very widely welcomed and produced great 
enthusiasm ; for it was for the first time that such a conference was being 
held in India, though a suggestion for it had been put forward eight years 
before It was attended by all the great Orientalists of the time such as Dr. 
Ganganath Jha, Dr. Satishchandra Vidyabhushan, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
Dr. Woolner, Prof. Dhruva, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and others. Though it 
was the first session of this Conference, more than three hundred delegates 
attended it and a number of important papers were read and discussed. 
The procedure settled at the time for holding the session has continued 
almost unchanged till now. In one respect, however, there came over a 
change. At the first session there was no Pandita Parishad, but later its 
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till its fourteenth session. Since then it has fallen into abeyance, but latterly 
the Parishad has been revived and under the great name of Sanskrita- 
Visva-Parishad it has been holding its sessions annually and giving the 
much needed fillip to traditional learning. During the last forty years our 
Conference has grown from strength to strength. It has now as many as 
fifteen sections and is attended by more than five hundred delegates. It has 
provided a common meeting ground for scholars, where they can make 
personal acquaintance with others working in different branches of Indology, 
discuss freely the results of their investigations and formulate schemes for 
further research. It has inspired countless young men to devote themselves 
to the study and research of Oriental subjects. There have been notable 
contributions to Indological research in the addresses of the General and 
Sectional Presidents and in the papers read before the different sections. 
Above all, it has, like a great banyan tree, thrown out offshoots in the form of 
specialised conferences, which, in course of time, have struck deep roots. The 
Indian History Congress, the Indian Philosophical Conference, the Indian 
Political Conference and the Linguistic Society of India are, in a way, an 
outcome of the interest in the different subjects aroused by the sessions of 
this Conference. Notwithstanding these specialised conferences the Oriental 
Conference still continues to be a unique all-comprehensive Conference of 
Oriental subjects and shares, with the Indian Science Congress, the honour 
of co-ordinating work in a number of allied subjects. 


The President of this Conference is generally expected to take a review of 
the research work done during the previous two years. I confess my inability 
to do so for want of time and the necessary means. I shall, however, acquaint 
you with some work of outstanding merit done by the various research 
institutes in the country. My account is based on the reports of the respective 
institutions. As you know, the first session of the Conference was marked 
by a discussion about the best method of critically editing the Mahabharata, 
which work had just then been undertaken by the Bhandarkar Institute. 
During the last forty years the Institute bas been continuously engaged in this 
monumental work, which, happily, has just been completed. The editions of 
the parvans so far published have cited unstinted praise from scholars all over 
the world. The Institute has also planned a critical edition of the Harivaméa, 
which forms a supplement of the Great Epic. The Oriental Institute of Baroda 
has been engaged for some years past in collecting material for a similar 
critical edition of the other great epic of India, viz. the Ramayana, and has 
already published the first two fasciculi of the Balakanda which have been 
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Kanda will soon be published. The New Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit 
and allied works and their authors which was undertaken by the Madras 
University more than twenty years ago has been making slow but steady 
progress. The first volume of it which was published ten years ago shows that 
this work as planned will be far more comprehensive and useful to scholars 
than the previous one of Aufrecht. It not only lists a much larger number 
of manuscripts and printed works but tries to give up-to-date references to 
important critical articles on them. The second volume of the Catalogus will be 
soon sent to the press. The work is being done by Dr. Raghavan single handed. 
If it is to be finished within a measurable distance of time, more editorial 
and financial assistance must be given to him. The third great undertaking 
of national importance is the Dictionary of the Sanskrit Language on Historical 
Principles. The Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute, which 
has undertaken this colossal work, has so far published a number of old 
Kosa and Vyakarana works which would be useful in the compilation of 
this great dictionary. Besides, material from as many as 324 texts has so far 
been extracted. This work also has been in preparation for some years, but 
so far no volume of it has appeared in print. The Dictionary will require the 
willing co-operation of a large number of scholars and manificent donations 
from the Central as well as State Governments and the public. I hope both 
these will be forthcoming in a large measure. The Dictionary is a national 
undertaking of great importance. Its successful completion will be the test 
of our love for our sacred language. 


Of the several institutions which had announced their schemes of 
publishing exhaustive political and cultural histories of India, the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan alone has so far succeeded in making good progress. It has 
published five volumes of its monumental History and Culture of the Indian 
People. The last of these volumes brings the account down to A. D. 1300. We 
have no longer to depend on the work of foreign historians for a detailed 
knowledge of the ancient history and culture of our land. The Indian History 
Congress also has published the second volume of its Comprehensive History 
of India after working for seventeen years. It is hoped that the other volumes 
of this series also will come out hereafter within a reasonable time. 


Several other research institutions have been doing valuable work in 
their respective fields. The Vedic Samshodhana Mandala of Poona has after 
strenuous labour of more than twenty years, completed the great task of 
bringing out a critical edition of the Rgveda with the Bhasya of Sayana and 
has now undertaken several other works of great importance such as a 
critical edition ofthe KiksigarY RjnassedaswithitheiRasysscofeGiyana and Bhatta 
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Bhaskara, the compilation of the Srauta Kosa, which will be an encyclopaedia 
of Vedic rituals, and also a Devanagari edition of the Avestan Texts. The 
Avesta-Pravesika, which the Mandala has under taken to compile will contain 
selected passages from the Avesta in the Nagari script with an English 
translation, grammar and exegetical notes. It will serve to popularise Avestan 
studies among our students. The Prajna Pathasala of Wai is another research 
institute in the Bombay State, which, for several years past, has been doing 
valuable work. It has so far published the first two volumes of the Dharma 
Kosa, called Vyavahara Kanda and Upanisad Kanda, and has now begun the 
compilation of the Sariskara Kanda. These volumes of the Dharmako$a are 
veritable encyclopaedias of the various branches of our Dharmasastra. 
Another great work in which the Mandala has been engaged for several 
years past is the Mimasa-kosa compiled by the late Svami Kevalananda 
Sarasvati. Four of its projected nine volumes have so far been published 
When completed, this great work will be of inestimable help to the students 
of the Mimamsa. 


The Visve$varananda Vedic Research Institute of Hoshiarpur is another 
institute which has been devoting itself to Vedic research for a long time. 
Since 1924 it has been engaged in the laborious task of bringing out a 
twentyone-volume Vedic Word Concordance and Grammatical Word Indices. 
It has so far produced ten volumes of the Word Concordance. It is expected 
that the Concordance and the Grammatical Word Indices would be completed 
within the next two or three years. The Institute has also completed the 
compilation and editing of another work, viz. A Vedic Citation Register in 
five Volumes. By its Vedic researches the Institute has maintained the noble 
traditions of the Punjab. 


The International Academy of Indian Culture, which has recently shifted 
its head-quarters from Nagpur to New Delhi, has undertaken the gigantic 
task of publishing, under the name of Satapitaka, a series of works dealing 
with the literature, arts and sciences of India and other Asian countries which 
came under her cultural influence. It has so far produced eight volumes 
which deal with the works preserved in Indonesia, Tibet and Mongolia. 
These and other volumes to be published in this series will greatly widen 
our knowledge of the spread of Indian culture abroad. 


Several other research institutes such as the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
the Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, the Vi$va-bharati, Santiniketan, the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, the Rajasthan Oriental Institute, Jodhpur, 
the Sadula Rajasthani Research Institute, Bikaner, and the Kuppuswami 
Research Instit&te? Katras Hae Roney Sieh Arse plegitiblishing critical 
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editions of Sanskrit works and research studies. For want of time I am unable 
to give even a brief account of their publications. 


The Sahitya Academy of the Government of India has undertaken the 
publication of critical editions of the works of Kalidasa under the general 
editorship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The Meghadiita edited by Dr. S. K. De was 
the first work to be published in this scheme. The Vikranorvasiya edited by 
Prof. H. D. Velankar is now under print and the Kumarasambhava is ready 
for the press. The Academy has also started a new Sanskrit journal named 
Samskrta Pratibha for the publication of new original writings in Sanskrit. 


The Archaeological Department of the Government of India and those 
of some Universities and Research Institutes carried out excavations at a 
number of prehistoric and historic sites and made important discoveries. 
The excavations at Lothal are specially noteworthy since they have shown 
that the Harappan culture had spread southward to the Narmada. Of 
special interest to Sanskritists was the discovery of two Sanskrit inscriptions 
at Nagarjunikonda, one of which recorded the construction of a temple 
of Mahadeva under the name of Puspabhadrasvamin, while the other 
registered the installation of a Buddha image in a Caitya at the place. Both 
these records belong to the reign of the Iksvaku king Ehavala Cantamula and 
are noteworthy since all other ancient inscriptions at the place are in Prakrit 
and record donations made by the ladies of the royal family in favour of 
the Buddhist Caityas and Stüpas. Another striking archaeological discovery 
was made by the Jayaswal Institute of Patna. In the excavations at Vaisali, 
Dr. Altekar, the Director of the Institute, discovered the earliest Buddhist 
Stupa known so far, which, there are reasons to believe, was the one erected 
by the Licchavis over the relics of the Buddha. The Stupa contained a casket 
holding ashes believed to be of the Buddha and a copper punchmarked coin. 
The casket was not quite full of the relics, thus confirming the statement of 
Yuan Chwang that king A$oka had carried away part of the relies from the 
Stupa of Vaisali. 

Since we met last in Delhi, some events of great significance for the 
advancement of Sanskrit learning have taken place. For a long time past our 
minds have been exercised over the preservation of indigenous methods of 
Oriental studies. The number of Pandits who devoted themselves to a life- 
long study of their special subjects and had become veritable store-houses of 
learning was fast dwindling. Their learning, great as it was, was considered 
to be of no practical use and they found themselves unable to subsist with 
honour and self respect in modern conditions. The courses taught in Sanskrit 
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completed them, as they did not include any modern subjects like History, 
Civics, Economics etc. On the other hand, it was feared that if modern 
subjects were included in their curriculum, the thoroughness and depth of 
learning for which the old-type Pandits were noted would disappear. This 
apprehension was expressed in the following words by Dr. Ganganath Jha, 
who presided over the third session of the Oriental Conference. “I would 
beseech you, gentlemen,” said he, “at least those of you who are in power in 
this department, not to modernise the Pandit or the Maulvi. If you modernise 
him, he will disappear. He does not possess, perhaps, the wide outlook of the 
modern scholar; but he more than makes up for that by his depth of learning. 
His outlook you cannot enlarge, at least to the extent of benefiting him. Why 
then make an attempt to deprive him of his distinguishing characteristics 
by which alone he has in the past commanded respect and whereby he can 
command respect in the future?” Consciously or unconsciously the powers 
that be have followed this advice of laissez faire, but the result has been 
ruinous to Sanskrit learning. Many Pathasalas have languished for want of 
Government as well as popular support and gradually disappeared. When 
a survey was made three years ago on behalf of the Committee appointed 
by the old Madhya Pradesh Government for the re-organisation of Sanskrit 
institutions in the State, there were only ten Pathasalas in Vidarbha and they 
too were somehow dragging on a precarious existence. Most of them were 
ill-housed, ill-staffed and ill-equipped. As regards the amount of grant-in- 
aid sanctioned for some of them, its meagreness can be imagined from the 
fact that they were classed with Primary Schools for the purpose of State 
help. Nagpur was a reputed centre of Sanskrit learning in the time of the 
Bhonslas, but now it becomes difficult to secure the services of a teacher of 
Vyakarana or Nyaya for the Mahavidyalaya founded in their memory. In 
some of the Provinces Sanskrit PathaSalas used to be supported by Princes 
and Zamindars. With the liquidation of princely States and Zamindaris this 
financial stream also has dried up and the Pathasalas have now to depend 
solely on Government support for their existence. It is high time that the 
Government woke up to its duty to give adequate financial aid to Sanskrit 
institutions. This has been very well emphasised in the following remarks 
of our revered President Dr. Rajendra Prasad : “The time for allocation 
of funds for the study of Sanskrit has come. When the Governments are 
nationalising the means of the production of wealth, there seems no reason 
why they should not also shoulder the responsibility so far borne by the 
society. The Indian social structure has ever been based on a particular type 
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scholar, and the scholar, in turn, played the guide and philosopher to the 
householder. In every sphere of Indian society this thing of interdependence 
existed. Deviating from the traditional co-operativeness, if we have decided 
to hand over the control of our lives to Government, it becomes the duty 
of the State to take over these responsibilities. In my opinion it is the duty 
of the Government to start giving adequate grants-in-aid for the study of 
Sanskrit." 


The pattern of education imparted in the Sanskrit Pathasalas has also to 
be changed to suit modern conditions, so that they will be able to compete 
with other educational institutions of their standard in attracting intelligent 
students. Modern subjects such as History, Civics and Economics have to 
be introduced in the Pathasalas and Mahavidyalayas, care being taken not 
to lower the standard of traditional Sanskrit learning imparted in these 
institutions. In this connection I would invite attention to an experiment 
of this type which is being made at present in Madhya Pradesh. With 
the help of a munificent donation made by a Mahant of the Dudhadhari 
Matha a Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya was started four years ago at Raipur in 
Chhattisgadh Division of Madhya Pradesh. Later, it was duly affiliated to 
the Saugar University. The University has instituted special Examinations 
such as Intermediate (Classics) and B. A. (Classics) to meet the needs of 
the institutions of the type of the Raipur Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya. Besides 
demanding an intensive study of Sanskrit according to the traditional 
method, the curriculum includes such modern subjects as Hindi, English, 
Indian History and Culture, Economics and Civics. The standard expected 
in the modern subjects is somewhat lower than in the corresponding classes 
of other Colleges so that the burden on the students may not be heavy. The 
standard in Sanskrit is, however, much higher and the subject is taught 
according to the traditional method. Each student is given a stipend for 
his education, and all other facilities are provided as in other Colleges. The 
results of this new experiment will be watched with interest by all lovers 
of Sanskrit. 


With the same object in view two Sanskrit Universities have recently 
been started at Kurukshetra and Banaras. Kurukshetra is our Dharmaksetra 
where the immortal message of the Bhagavadgita was delivered to the world. 
Banaras has, from time immemorial, been noted as a great seat of Sanskrit 
learning and has maintained its reputation to this day. It was therefore 
in the fitness of things that such universities intended to foster ancient. 
Sanskrit learning should be started at these holy places. The University at 
Banaras has a watlbstaffegwuarklnase Bsesyitipyesig moletisómtlve form of the old 
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Government Sanskrit College, which it has taken over. It is hoped that these 
Universities will, in the fullness of time, fulfil the hopes and expectations 
entertained about them. 


Three years ago the Government of India set up a Sanskrit Commission 
of eight members headed by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, firstly, to undertake 
a survey of the existing facilities for Sanskrit education in Universities and 
non-University institutions and to make proposals for promoting the study of 
Sanskrit, including research; and secondly, to examine the traditional system 
of Sanskrit education with a view to find out which of its features could be 
usefully incorporated into the modern system. The Commission submitted its 
report last year. Though it has not yet been published, its recommendations 
have been made public. It has been under the consideration of the Central 
Government for a long time. The Government has already begun to take 
steps to implement some of its recommendations such as giving life pensions 
and Sanads to Pandits who, though distinguished for their learning and 
character, are yet in indigent circuinstances. The report recently came up for 
discussion in the Parliament. The speeches that were made on the occasion 
testified to the great love and esteen in which Sanskrit learning is still hely 
by all sections of the people. It seems certain that before long some effective 
measures will be taken to implement the other recommendations of the 
Sanskrit Commission. 


In the meanwhile the state of Sanskrit studies in our High Schools and 
Colleges is fast deteriorating. Till twelve years ago a Classical Language 
was a compulsory subject of study in the High Schools and some University 
classes in the Bombay State. The reputation of the State for its Sanskrit 
scholarship was not a little due to this factor. In some other States, though 
it had ceased to be a compulsory subject, there were no unwarranted 
obstructions to its study so that intelligent students could still offer it in 
combination with Science subjects for the Secondary School Certificate 
Examination. Recently the Government of India appointed a Commission 
under the chairmanship of Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar to consider 
and make recommendations about Secondary Education. The Government 
has accepted the Commission's recommendations about the reorganization 
of the general pattern of Secondary Education. According to this pattern, 
there will be: 


a. Eight years of integrated Elementary education, for the age groups 
of 6 to 14; 


b. Three years of Secondary education where there will be a marked 
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c. Three years of University education leading to the first degree. 

The curriculum recommended by the All-India Council for Secondary 
Education to the States for adoption includes the following three-language 
formula : 

1. Mother tongue or Regional language; 

2. English; 

3. Hindi (or another Indian language for students whose mother tongue 

or regional language is Hindi). 

(There is also an alternative scheme of three languages proposed, but it 
need not be examined here). 

The above three languages are compulsory. It will be noticed that a 
cultural language like Sanskrit (or another Classical language corresponding 
to it) is not included in it. Besides these, students have to offer (i) Social 
Studies and General Science and (ii) one of the Diversified Groups such 
as (1) Humanities, (2) Sciences, (3) Commerce etc. The Humanities Group 
includes the following subjects : 

a. A Classical language (such as Sanskrit, Arabic etc.); 

b. History; 

c. Geography; 

d. Elements of Economics and Civics ; 

e. Mathematies etc. 
and the Sciences Group includes the following subjects — 
a. Physics ; 

b. Chemistry; 

c. Biology; 

d. Mathematics etc. 

These Groupsare made mutually exclusive like water-tight compartments. 
The disciplines in them are not, however, exclusive. As the University 
Education Commission has observed, just as Scientific temper disciplines and 
informs any study in the Humanities, so history, language and philosophy 
discipline and inform Science.' The University Education Commission did 
not therefore classity subjects of study in different Groups at the Secondary 
School stage but put them all in one list, out of which the specified number 
was to be chosen. The pattern recommended by the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education is objectionable in several ways. In the first place a 


student is required to determine at the very early age of fourteen whether 
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he is going to specialist in the Humanities or Sciences of Commerce or some 
other Group. His intelligence at this stage is not sufficiently developed, nor 
is his aptitude clearly marked for this purpose. He is therefore likely to make 
a wrong choice and waste his valuable time. Secondly, under this pattern 
students are not able to combine a Classical language with Science subjects 
as they used to do before. Those who will select the Sciences Group will thus 
be denied all opportunity to acquire knowledge of Indian culture. I know of 
several old men who repented that they had not acquired some knowledge 
of Sanskrit in their school days. Recently our revered Prime Minister himself 
expressed regret that he could not continue his study of Sanskrit as he had 
to proceed to foreign lands for his education and later also, on account of 
preoccupations, he could not devote any time to it though he wanted to do 
so. Thirdly, this pattern will adversely affect Sanskrit studies in our High 
Schools. That this is not an imaginary apprehension will be clear from the 
following description of the state of things in Vidarbha. 


The new pattern of High School Curriculum was published by the AII- 
India Council for Secondary Education in March 1956 and immediately 
thereafter the Education Department of old Madhya Pradesh, which was 
always eager to make new experiments, adopted it in the High Schools of 
Vidarbha and Mahakoshala. In Mahakoshala it did not produce a deleterious 
effect on Sanskrit studies as students could include Sanskrit among the 
three compulsory languages to be studied for the Higher Secondary School 
Examination. On the other hand, it has given a fillip to the study of that 
Classical language, which is now studied by most of the students. I do not 
know if the pattern has been adopted in other Hindi-speaking areas. When 
it is adopted there, it will similarly lead to an increase in the number of 
students studying Sanskrit. But in non-Hindi-speaking areas, I am afraid, 
it will produce disastrous effects on Sanskrit studies as it has already done 
in Vidarbha. 


As stated before, the pattern was adopted in the High Schools of Vidarbha 
in 1956-57. It is wellknown that most of the intelligent students opt for the 
Science course which offers them better prospects in their future career. 
Previously they could combine Science subjects with Sanskrit and hence 
though Sanskrit was not a compulsory subject of study in Vidarbha, the 
number of Sanskrit students was fairly large. Under the new pattern, they 
cannot combine a Classical language with the Science subjects. Students of 
mediocre ability generally avoid Sanskrit, which they consider difficult. The 
net result of this has been that the number of Sanskrit students has greatly 
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diminished, as will be seen from the following statistics collected by the 
Samskrta-bhasapracarini Sabha of Nagpur last year. 

The Sabha corresponded with a large number of High schools in Vidarbha, 
out of which thirty responded and supplied the necessary information. It 
was noticed that as many as ten of these had completely closed their Sanskrit 
classes. The number of students taking Sanskrit had consequently fallen 
from 31.4% (in 1955-56) to 5.4.76 (in 1957.58) in Boy's High Schools and from 
66.3% (in 1955-56) to 44.076 (in 1957.58) in Girl's High Schools. The state of 
things must have further deteriorated since then. 


Ihave taken considerable time in placing this matter before you, because 
Iconsider that itis of vital importance for the promotion of Sanskrit studies. 
Iam told that the state of things in the Madras State is as bad as in Vidarbha. 
This should be an eye-opener to people in other non-Hindi-speaking areas. 
If the Diversified Groups are retained as they have been recommended by 
the All-India Council for Secondary Education, Sanskrit will soon disappear 
from our High Schools. When this fountain dries up, the subsequent stream 
of Sanskrit studies in Colleges will also wither and vanish. We must therefore 
devise ways and means to save Sanskrit at the Secondary School stage. 


The Sanskrit Commission considered this question and recommended 
three different patterns for the purpose. Of these, the first pattern which it 
favours most is of the following three languages :-(1) The mother tongue 
(or the regional language), (2) English, and (3) Sanskrit. It has recommended 
that these languages should be taught in the following manner-(i) Classes 
1-5: only the mother tongue; (ii) Class 6 : the mother tongue and English; 
and (iii) Classes 7 to 11: mother tongue (reduced), English and Sanskrit. The 
Commission thinks that it is not advisable to add the burden of Hindi as 
the fourth language at the School stage and that it should be studied at the 
College stage on the basis of a knowledge of the mother tongue and Sanskrit. 
The Commission has also recommended other alternative patterns in case 
the above is not found suitable. 


Some of us may not agree with the Commission that Hindi should be 
introduced first at the College stage. Hindi is declared the official language 
of the Indian Union and will be one of the chief bonds of unity in the country. 
The other three languages also have their own claims for recognition—the 
mother tongue, because it will be in constant use in practical life; English, 
because itis an international language, is extraordinarily rich in all kinds of 
literature and affords access to the living stream of ever growing knowledge’ 


and Sanskrit, because it is our cultural lan uage and is indispensable for 
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the development of all modern Indian languages. In my opinion it is quite 
practicable to teach all these languages without causing burden to students 
if they are introduced in the following phased manner. Classes 1 to 4: the 
mother tongue; Classes 5 to 7: the mother tongue (reduced), English and 
Hindi; Classes 8 to 11: the mother tongue (reduced), English and Sanskrit. 
In this scheme only three languages will have to be studied at any stage. 
Every student who goes through the Secondary School course will thus have 
studied Hindi for three years and acquired sufficient knowledge of it for 
practical purposes. He need not study it for as many as seven years. He can 
offer that language later as an optional subject for the final examination of 
the High School course. As Sanskrit will be compulsory subject of study for 
four years, students will have acquired sufficient knowledge of it to serve as 
a foundation for further study and research in Colleges. Its knowledge will 
also be helpful for the development of the other Indian languages including 
the official language Hindi and will serve as an additional bond of unity 
in the country. 


In the course of recent discussion in the Parliament it was officially 
suggested that instead of Sanskrit a composite course in Sanskrit and the 
mother tongue (or a regional language) may be made compulsory at the High 
School stage. Such a composite course will, however, be a mere eye-wash. 
The knowledge which a student will acquire by studying Sanskrit as a half 
subject for two or three years at the High School stage will be extremely 
inadequate for further study in the University. It will therefore result in no 
improvement in the situation. 


An adequate knowledge of Sanskrit is indispensable for the proper 
study of Indian Literature and Philosophy, Ancient Indian History, Indian 
Architecture and Sculpture etc. As Sanskrit is not at present a compulsoy 
subject of study at the High School stage, most of the students who offer 
these subjects for University Examinations or select a topic related to them 
for their research are greatly handicapped. They depend on translations 
which, in some cases, are inaccurate. Besides, they often commit ludicrous 
mistakes when they themselves try to construe Sanskrit passages and draw 
conclusions from them. I would mention an instance of this type which 
has latterly come to my notice. In a thesis submitted for the Ph.D. degree 
of an Indian University, its author had to refer to the following hemistich 
occurring in an inscription : 


पृथ्वीमपृथ्वीमकरोत्कराभ्यां बलेन बालोऽपि बलिर्द्रितीय:। 
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This is a very simple hemistich and means that the particular king, like 
a second Bali, though young, made the earth look small by conquering it 
with the might of his arms. In the afore-mentioned thesis the author took 
it to mean that the king had, with the might of his arms, rid the earth of 
Prithvi (7. e. Prithvideva II, a Kalachuri king of Ratanpur)! Further comment 
is needless. 


In their addresses to this Conference several past Presidents have stressed 
the imperative need of searching for, collecting and preserving Sanskrit 
manuscripts. As far back as 1868 the Government of India commenced 
this work and divided India into two circles, Northern and Southern, for 
exploration of manuscripts and appointed Dr. Bühler and Dr. Kielhorn for the 
purpose. Later, the work was carried on by Dr. Peterson, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
and others in Western India. The Reports of these scholars are full of valuable 
information about the manuscripts they noticed in the different collections. 
Some rare manuscripts which they collected in Kashmir and other places 
have proved invaluable for the political history of India and the knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature and Indian culture. In Bengal the work was undertaken by 
the AsiaticSociety with the help of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri and others. Their Reports and Catalogues of Manuscripts are 
wellknown. In the south the search for manuscripts has been very fruitful. 
During the past sixty years several remarkable discoveries such as those of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the plays of Bhasa, the Avantisundarikatha of 
Dandin etc. have been made, which have enriched our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature. The efforts of Professors Rangacharya and Kuppuswami Sastri, 
Sri Ramakrishna Kavi and others are specially noteworthy. The Oriental 
Manuscripts Library of Madras, the Sarasvati Mahal Library of Tanjore, the 
Adyar Library of Madras, the Bhandarkar Institute of Poona, the Oriental 
Library of Baroda and several other Institutes and Manuscripts Libraries 
have not only collected and catalogued Sanskrit manuscripts but have also 
published a number of important Sanskrit works. Latterly, however, we 
have not heard of any very remarkable discovery of manuscripts, probably 
because the search for manuscripts is not as systematically carried on now 
as it was done before. In order to give an impetus to this work the Sanskrit 
Commission has recommended the establishment of a Central Manuscripts 
Survey with regional branches for the search, survey, collection, cataloguing 
and publication of manuscripts. Such a Survey should be established as 
soon as possible ; for Sanskrit manuscripts are fast disappearing. Some 
years ago I wanted to study the different commentaries on the Gathasaplasati 
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of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Central Provinces and three of them were 
stated to have been in the possession of a Sastri family of Saugar. When I 
enquired of the present representatives of that family ten years ago, I was 
told that they could not be traced and none knew what had become of 
them. It is not therefore sufficient to know where and in whose possession 
the particular manuscripts exist. They should be acquired and preserved 
in Manuscripts Libraries. If their owners are unwilling to part with them, 
they should be microfilmed or at least transcribed. In making transcripts, 
utmost care should be taken to reproduce them correctly. Mistakes once 
made in transcribing are perpetuated in the absence of facilities to refer to 
the originals and often mislead research workers. I might mention here an 
instance of this kind from my own experience. In his historical introduction 
to Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri's Catalogue of the Nepal Durbar 
Library, Prof. Cecil Bendall drew attention to the colophon of a MS. of the 
Kiskindhakanda of the Ramayana which mentions Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti. 
Dr. Bendall transcribed the colophon as containing the words Maharajadhiraja 
- Punyavaloka - Soma varrisodbhava - Gaudadhvaja - Srimad - Gangeyadeva - 
bhujyamana - Tirabhiktau. This Gangeyadeva was identified by many scholars 
with the homonymous king of the Kalachuri dynasty and from the description 
of him as Gaudadhvaja it was surmised that he had conquered Gauda or 
North Bengal. The epithet Punyavaloka presented some difficulty; for the 
Kalachuri dynasty of Tripuri, to which Gangeyadeva belonged, is not known 
to have assumed birudas in avaloka and so some scholars like Sylvain Levi 
suggested that he might have belonged to a different branch of that family. 
When I attended the fourth session of the Indian History Congress at Lahore 
in 1940, I found the manuscript exhibited in a Historical Exhibition arranged 
for the occasion. It at once attracted my attention and I found to my great 
surprise that the correct reading of the epithet applied to Gangeyadeva was 
Garudadhvaja and not Gaudadhvaja. This reading showed clearly that the 
king could not be identified with Gangeyadeva of the Kalachuri dynasty, 
who was a devout worshipper of Siva and so could not have had an Eagle- 
banner.Ihave published a facsimile of the colophon with my article entitled 
Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti' published in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, from which this reading 
can be verified. 

Lists of manuscripts are often made on second-hand information. If 
proper care is not taken to verify such information, mistakes creep in and 
mislead scholars. I had an experience of this type too. Fifteen years ago I 
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that the Prakrit Kavya Harivijaya, from which Anandavardhana and others 
have extensively quoted, was composed by king Sarvasena who founded 
the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka dynasty. This discovery greatly 
excited my curiosity and I began to search for the manuscripts of that kavya. 
I noticed to my great delight that the late Dr. Hiralal's Catalogue of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Manuscripts in the Central Provinces and Berar listed that work (No. 
6864) as deposited in the collections of manuscripts in the possession of the 
Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur and drew special attention to it in the Introduction. 
I therefore eagerly sought permission of the Senior and Junior Bhonsla Rajas 
of Nagpur to search for this manuscript in their collections, which they 
readily granted. To my great disappointment, however, I found that the 
work listed by Hiralal as of Sarvasena was only the Marathi poetical work 
Harivijaya of $ridhara, who flourished in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century A.D. Hiralal does not appear to have seen the manuscript himself. 
As in several other cases, he appears to have obtained the information from 
the Pandit employed by him to inspect and report about the manuscripts in 
the Bhonsla collections. The latter reported that the work was in Prakrit, by 
which he meant Marathi. Hiralal, however, thought that it was a Sanskrit 
work and with the help of Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorumi he ascribed it to 
Sarvasena: He even describes it as ‘containing double entendre, describing 
the victory of Hari, while the same text directs movements in chess play.' I 
wonder where he got this information. This instance shows the necessity of 
exercising greatest caution while describing or cataloguing manuscripts. 


Another great desideratum is a new Linguistic Survey of India. The late 
Sir George Grierson surveyed single-handed all Indian languages known in 
his time and after thirty years of unremitting work produced his magnum 
opus, the Lingusitic Survey of India. At the end of his labours he remarked 
with justifiable pride that what he had done for India in his Survey had been 
done for no other country in the world. His work now needs revision after 
the lapse of nearly forty years. Some of the languages surveyed by him are 
disappearing under the impact of modern conditions, while some others 
like Parji, have been studied afresh and re-classified by scholars like Burrow 
and Bhattacharya. In regard to the characteristics of some dialects like Halbi 
noticed by Grierson there has of late been considerable controversy due to 
political considerations. It has therefore become very necessary to launch 
a detailed and comprehensive survey of all Indian languages and dialects. 
Happily the study of linguistics is getting momentum in the country and 
good facilities for training are available at some centres such as the Deccan 
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workers for the Survey. This task should be undertaken without further 
delay. 


For this and other similar works which can be taken in hand only with 
the co-operation of a band of scholars, there is need of a Central Institute of 
Indolgy with adequate finances placed at its disposal. The idea of starting 
such an Oriental Research Institute came under the serious consideration 
of the Government of India as early as 1911 as a result of the Conference of 
Orientalists held at Simla. Since then the proposal has been renewed from 
time to time and its need has been stressed in the past in the addresses of 
several Presidents of this Conference. But it has not yet taken a concrete 
shape. Recently, the Sanskrit Commission has again emphasised its need 
in its Report. Such a Central Institute of Indology will be able to undertake 
several important activities such as a comprehensive survey of manuscripts 
and languages, co-ordination of research work in the different States, 
provision of facilities for research in subjects which are neglected in the 
Universities, publication of an annual bibliography of books and articles 
on Indology in its various branches, editing of rare old Sanskrit works etc. 
The Union Government has established the Sahitya, Lalitakala and Sangita- 
Nataka Academies as well as National Research Laboratories, but has so 
far neglected the foundation of a Central Institute of Indology, which is of 
prime importance for the promotion of our ancient learning and culture. I 
hope that the Union Government will realize the supreme importance of 
such an Institute and establish it at no distant date. 


Much has been done in Oriental research during the last forty years since 
the inception of this Conference, but much more remains to be done. The seals 
and tablets unearthed at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, Lothal and other places 
of the proto-historic period still remain undeciphered, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Gadd, Langdon, Heras, Hunter, Pran Nath and others. The 
culture contact between India and the western, northern and south-eastern 
countries has to be pursued by more intensive study. The gap between the 
period of the Harappan culture and the next one marked by the advent 
of the Aryans in India has not yet been completely filled. We have indeed 
some evidence of the culture of the latter period in the excavations done 
at Hastinapur and other places but horizontal excavations on a large scale 
on a suitable site going back to the age of the Bharata war, if not to the 
Vedic period, are necessary to give us a clear idea of the varied civilization 
of that age. A complete English translation of the Rgveda with critical and 
exegetical notes is still a desideratum. There is ample scope for work on the 
other Vedas as well, Critical editions: qur Grat Ep ics, the Mahabharata and 
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the Ramayana, have indeed been undertaken and have been or will soon 
be completed, but those of even the major Puranas are still to be planned. 
Itis therefore a matter for satisfaction that the All-India Kashiraja Trust has 
undertaken a critical edition of the Matsya Purana. | understand that the 
Sarasvati Bhavan of Banaras, the Gujarat Vidya Sabha of Ahmadabad and 
the Mithila Research Institute of Darbhanga also are engaged in collecting 
material for the critical editions of some other Puranas. The early history of 
Classical Sanskrit literature is still blank. Even the date of our greatest Sanskrit 
poet Kalidasa has not yet passed beyond the pale of controversy. Recently 
an attempt was made to fix it in the third century A. D. on the calculation 
of what were believed to be astronomical references, but the interpretation 
of the textual passages appears farfetched and the same data have been 
interpreted differently by another scholar, which shows the unreliability of 
this evidence. A part from stray references in the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, 
we are still in the dark about the Classical Sanskrit works produced in the 
centuries immediately preceding the beginning of the Christian era. Similarly 
we have no knowledge of the classical works in the post-A$vaghosa and 
pre-Gupta period, which would shed light on the development of Sanskrit 
poetry and drama before the age of Kalidasa. It is again generally supposed 
that it was the patronage of the Guptas that led to the revival of Sanskrit 
learning in the fourth century A. D. The discovery of a Sanskrit inscription of 
Ehavala Cantamüla (third century A. D.) on the dhvaja-stambha of a temple 
of Mahadeva at Nagarjunikonda, to which I have referred before, has shown 
that Sanskrit had asserted itself at least in South India before the age of the 
Guptas. Itis noteworthy that Sanskrit was used there even for recording the 
installation of a Buddha image in that period. In the domain of philosophy the 
relation of Kevaladvaita system of Sankaracarya to the previous Sunyavada 
of the Buddhists is still a much discussed question. In ancient Indian history 
there are still some dark nooks and corners on which light is required to 
de shed. The history of North-western India in the post-Maurya and pre- 
Kushana period bristles with problems which require to be solved. One of 
these knoity problems is the origin of the Vikrama Samvat, about which 
several theories have been advanced, but none of them has met with general 
acceptance. Considerable material of historical importance in the form of 
inscriptions, coins etc. is awaiting proper study and publication. The work 
done by earlier scholars like Cunningham, Buhler, Luders and Kielhorn in 
respect of survey, compilation of lists of inscriptions, palaeography of the 
different periods etc. has become antiquated and requires to be brought up 
to date. Some years ago the Archaeological Department of the Government 
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volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Series and assigned them to 
different scholars. One of these, viz. the revised edition of the Gupta Volume, 
which had been planned fifteen years earlier was completed by the late Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar just before his demise nine years ago, but it remains still 
unpublished. The earlier edition of this Volume by Dr. Fleet has long been 
out of print. University teachers and students have been eagerly awaiting 
the publication of the revised edition of it, which should be taken in hand 
withour further delay. Several Sanskrit works have been lost, but fortunately 
their Chinese and Tibetan translations still exist, from which they can be 
reconstructed. This work requires genuine interest, keep intelligence, great 
learning and much patience. Happily a number of works still existing in the 
original Sanskrit form have been discovered in Tibet by the indefatigable 
scholar Rahula Sankrityayana and their manuscripts have been brought to 
India. Their editing and publication will keep a band of scholars engaged 
foralong time. The treasure of Sanskrit literature buried in the bhandaras of 
India and monasteries of China and Tibet is inexhaustible and will require 
the services of innumerable devoted scholars. There is thus inexhaustible 
research work in Indology to be done in and out of India. In the initial 
stages much of the work was done by foreigners, but their number is now 
diminishing. It is really our work and responsibility, for which we must 
come forward. I hope that this will be a challenge to our young scholars. 
Let this reproach not fall to us that even after attaining independence we 
neglected our ancient heritage. 


In the course of our research we are often engaged in controversies. 
They are necessary; for वादे वादे जायते तत्त्वबोध:। But in all such controversies 
the discovery of the truth should be our sole aim. I find, however, that 
this aim is often relegated to the background and personal considerations 
prevail. In this connection let us remember the following words of India's 
great historian Kalhana— 

श्लाघ्यः स एव गुणवान्‌ रागद्वेषबहिष्कृता | 
भूतार्थकथने यस्य स्थेयस्येव सरस्वती ।। 

“That good man alone deserves praise whose language in describing 
past events is free from predilection and prejudice.” 

I would therefore close my address with the following prayer from the 
Rgveda - 

समानी व आकूतिः समाना हृदयानि वः। 
समानमस्तु वो मनो यथा वः सुसहासति।। 
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यो भारतीयवरसंस्कृतिसारभूतः 

तस्याः समन्वयगुणस्य परः प्रतीक: | 
यस्य स्थिर यश इवात्र पुरो विभाति 

तन्नामभृन्नगरनायकवद्‌ गिरीन्दूः।। 
तं शङ्करं गुरुवरं हृदये निधाय 

तद्यानतः समुपबृहितबुद््िसत्त्वः। 
प्राच्यागमार्थपरिशीलनसंसदोऽस्याः 

प्रस्तौमि कर्म सुमनस्सहयोगधन्यः।। 


Your Highness, the Hon. Prime Minister, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Fellow 
Delegates and friends ! 


My first duty is to express to the members of this Conference my gratitude 
for calling upon me to preside over this, our 21st Session. In a body devoted to 
traditional culture, we should of course observe such forms, but I should say 
that there are special reasons for my feelings of gratification on this occasion. 
Although by the number of the Sessions held, we are yet to have any kind of 
Jubilee meeting, you will, if you recall our history, notice that it is now full 
fifty years since the first Conference of Orientalists was convened at Simla 
by Sir Harcourt Butler in July 1911. Secondly the venue of our meeting this 
year, I am sure you will all agree, adds a special significance. Poet $riharsa, 
when stating that his poem Naisadhiyacarita had received the approbation 
of scholars, said that his work had been honoured by Kashmiris who knew 
the fourteen Vidyasthanas: 


काश्मीरे महिते चतुर्दशतयीं विद्यां विदद्धिः (XVI. 131) 
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There is the wellknown tradition that in this region of the Goddess of 
learning, Sarada, there is the Sarvajiia-pitha which the great Sankara, invoked 
by me at the outset and born in the part of the country to which I and my 
colleagues including the Vice-Chancellor here belong, had, in the course of 
his digvijayas in the different parts of the country, mounted. As I stand before 
you as President of this Session in Srinagar, in front of the Sankaracarya Hill, 
I cannot help my mind harking back to this tradition and seeking therefrom 
strength and guidance. 


Sankara is not the only bond that binds Kashmir and South India although 
it is the greatest. It is recorded in the life of the other great philosopher of 
the South, Ramanuja, that for writing his Visistadvaitic commentary on 
the Brahma Sutras, he came to Kashmir to secure a manuscript of the vrtti of 
Bodhayana. His predecessor Yamuna had evidently affiliations with Kashmir, 
for in his Agamapramanya in which he attempts to establish the authority of 
Agama as falling within the pale of the Vedic and being not anti-Vedic, he 
says at the end that the question of the Ekayana Sakha of the Paficarátrins being, 
equally with Veda, an apauruseya revelation, has been demonstrated by him 
in his work Kasmiragamapramanya. ! That there was wide-spread worship of 
Visnu in Kashmir is borne out by the monuments here as well as the general 
literature produced here and the Rajatarangini. Obviously there were even 
among Kashmirian monists for whom the ultimate Reality was endowed 
with a personality”, those who were devoted to Visnu even as there were the 
better known devoted to Siva. This is seen in the name Utpala-Vaisnava given 
to the author of the Spanda-pradipika etc., to distinguish him from Utpala the 
Saiva, and in the large number of quotations from Paficaratra texts which 
he makes in his Spandapradipika. In the field of Saivism, the South is known 
for its Siddhanta Saiva, in Tamil and Sanskrit, the Sivadvaita of Srikantha 
and Appayya and the Vira-Saiva of the Kannada and Telugu areas; but it is 
not so well-known that the tradition of the Kashmirian Pratyabhijfià Saiva 
was also prevalent in the South, as attested by the work Maharthamafijari 
and Parimala of Mahe$varananda, who lived at Chidambaram and wrote 
in the heydays of the Colas? about a dozen works on Pratyabhijna. In the 
supplemental Rajataranginis we are told of the periods of oppression and 





1. यथा चैकायनशाखाया अपौरुषेयत्वं तथा काश्मीरागमप्रामाण्ये प्रपञ्चितमिति नेह प्रतन्यते । (Pp. 82-3, Pandit 
Reprint) 

2. It stands to reason to suppose that this concept of an advaita of a qualified Supreme 
(visista) influenced Ramanuja who is said to have obtained his source materials in 
Kashmir. 
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persecution, particularly under Dulca and Sikandar when Sanskrit Pandits 
are said to have left for different parts of the country, carrying their Sanskrit 
manuscripts . From what has been said above, it should be clear that this trek 
of the Pandits of Kashmir from this land of Sarada should have started some 
centuries earlier, even during the times of those periodic tyrannies described 
by Kalhana. Srivara says that some of the great works became mere names 
in the land of their origin”, and this we know quite well indeed. For, today 
it is from the South, especially from Kerala, that the great contributions of 
the Kashmirian scholars referred to by Kalhana, in the field of Alankara 
and Natya Sastras, including Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabharati, lost in 
their homeland, had to be discovered and edited. This is true, to a smaller 
extent, of Kashmir Saivism too, in which some texts had been preserved in 
the South, including a hitherto unknown minor work of Abhinavagupta 
which I found in the Trivandrum Curator's Office collection" and edited 
Kashmiri Pandits came down seeking patronage in the Southern kingdoms, 
e.g. the wellknown Bilhana and the family of Sàrhgadeva who wrote his 
Sangitaratnakara and other works under the Yadavas of Devagiri. In a poetic 
biographical work called Sivakaivalyacarita , the Sarasvat Brahmans who 
first came to Goa and at the time of the Portuguese persecution came down 
further South to Karnataka, are traced to Kashmir. The later affiliations of 
the Namputiri Brahmans with Karnataka, Telugu and Tamil areas are there, 
and although so far no scholar has proposed any definite theory as to their 
ultimate origin, I may say, with due deference to any view that the Vice- 
Chancellor-historian coming from that part of the country may hold, that 
the remarkable concentration of outstanding early Sanskrit classics and of 
masterpieces written in Kashmir in the illams and manas of the Nampütiris 
of Kerala and the way they have kept to early Smartaism not modified by 
later sectarian systems or devotional movements, would in my opinion point 
to their having had connections with the waves of Pandits migrants from 
Kashmir referred to earlier, who trickled down all along the west coast. It fact, 
others than Pandits too came to theSouth from Kashmir: In the Southernmost 
district of Tamilnad, in Srivaikuntham, a celebrated centre in the history of 
Srivaisnavism in the South, there is an old dwindling community confined to 





1. See Jonaraja's R.T. and especially Srivara’s IIIrd R.T. Sls. 75-79: 
तस्मिन्‌ काले बुधा: सर्वे मौसुलोपद्रवाज्जवात्‌। 
गृहीत्वा पुस्तकान्‌ सर्वान्‌ ययुर्दूरं दिगन्तरम्‌ ।। 
. किमन्यद्‌ द्विजवद्देशे सर्वे ग्रन्था मनोरमाः। 
कथावशेषतां याताः पद्मिनीव हिमागमे ।। 11 Ibid. 77 
e de Annals of शिव Sir Diversity of Ma dras vil i-ii, 1950-1 
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the area within a mud fort, keeping to their own customs and called locally 
Kottai Pillaimars, who, according to their family annals, came from Kashmir 
through some political relations with the Kings of the South. 


Nor has this relation the other way about, from the South to Kashmir, 
been devoid of interesting data: In the latter half of the 8th century, during 
Jayapida’s rule here, Kalhana speaks of a powerful Dravida mantrika who 
worked wonders with lakes and snakes (R. T. IV. 593 ff.). King Harsa who 
ruled here towards the end of the 11th century was fond of Daksinatya 
fashions, Daksinatya bhangis, and introduced coin-types from Karnata (VII. 
926, R. T.) In the former part of the 13th century Jayasimha built a matha, 
endowed it as Simhapura after his own name and settled here numerous 
Dravida Brahmans (R. T. VIII. 2444). In the post-Kalhana periods, when 
there was oppression, scholars had to leave Kashmir with their learning and 
books and several branches of studies became impoverished here; according 
to Jonaraja, Atharvaveda became extinct here and when the liberal patron 
Zainu-l-abdin (1420-70) wanted to revive Sanskrit learning, it was from 
Karnataka that the tradition had to be brought and re-established here; 
one Yuddhabhatta went to Karnata and pleased with his mastery of the 
Yajus, the Karnatas taught him the Atharvaveda with its rahasyas, and he then 
returned to Kashmir and revived the study of this Veda in such a way that 
the Karnatas themselves were highly pleased (IInd. R. T. sls. 1268-1274)". 
Reference was made at the outset to our own traditions in the South about 
the visit to this place of Sankara and Ramanuja, and the part played by the 
South and South Indian scholars in modern times in the recovery of mss. 
of works of Kashmirian authors and the bringing to light of Kashmirian 
thought and contribution. In fact from early times to the last distinguished 





1. कुरुभिर्निहते द्रोणे तदाथर्वा निराश्रयः। 
शरणीकृतवान्‌ वेदः कर्णायन्‌ पटुचेतनान्‌ ।। 
शास्त्रेष्वथर्ववेदस्य माहात्म्यं परिपश्यताम्‌ | 
काश्मीरिकाणां crear चिरमासीन्मनोरथः।। 
कालेऽथ विपुले याते सूहभट्ट urget: | 
युद्धभट्टाभिधो मानी देशान्तरमगाद्‌ गुणी।। 
यजुषः पठनात्प्रीतैः कर्णाटैः सोऽथ पाठितः। 
सरहस्यमथर्वाणं निजां प्रत्यागतो भुवम्‌।। 
श्रीजैनौल्लावदीनस्य गुणिनो गुणरागिणः। 
उपधीकृत्य d वेदं परा तुष्टिमजीरजनत्‌।। 
दत्तस्वकोयवस्त्रान्नः शिर्यभट्टोऽथ धर्मवित्‌। 
तेनैवाथर्ववेदं तं द्विजपुत्रानपाठयत्‌ ।। 


सा धर्मिष्ठा-तु शाला शिर्यभट्टस्य धीमत:। _ €— ae 
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Dewan of this State and the present Vice-Chancellor, the South can claim a 
continuity of friendly ties and collaboration with Kashmir. 


As one who has spent a great part of his time since the beginning of his 
lifeas a research scholar with the Kashmirian masterpieces, especially in the 
field of poetics and dramaturgy, I cannot help referring on this occasion to 
the outstanding contributions of Kashmir and the place Kashmir occupied 
inthe growth and enrichment of Indian culture. Starting with Matrgupta but 
more continuously from the reign of Jayapida and his two courtiers Udbhata 
and Vamana, there was a galaxy of Kashmirian critics who built up the 
twin disciplines of Alankara and Natya Sastras: Rudrata, Lollata, Sankuka, 
Anandavardhana, Candrikakara, Bhatta Nayaka, Bhatta Tota, Bhattenduraja, 
Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka, Mahima Bhatta, Ksemendra, Mammata, Allata, 
Tilaka, Ruyyaka, Sobhakara, Jayaratha—who evolved original theories about 
the soul or the essence of the artistic expression and elucidated the different 
aspects of appeal in poetry and drama. There were some noteworthy writers 
in this field outside Kashmir like Dhanafjaya and Bhoja in Malwa, but 
the Dhvani and Rasa-dhvani doctrine expounded by Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta eclipsed by its brilliance all other theories; so much so, if 
there is a prominent Indian Aesthetics which could be applied to all fine arts, 
itis to Kashmir that we owe it. Not less magnificent is Kashmir's contribution 
to Indian Philosophy. The school of thought known as Kashmir Saivism 
is a unique system in which the poet-philosopher-devotees of this region 
evolved an approach endowed at once with imaginative glow, intellectual 
subtlety and warmth of fevour. In this amalgam of Pratyabhijna they hit a 
synthesis between the personal and impersonal and the monistic and the 
dualistic approaches, and the traditions and terms of thought and practices 
of the Bauddhas and the orthodox, of the Agamas and the Vedas and Sastras, 
and of Vedanta, Saivism and Vaisnavism. Vasugupta, Kallata, Somananda, 
Bhaskara, Bhatta Narayana, Cakrapaninatha, Utpaladeva, Utpala Vaisnava, 
Laksmanagupta, Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Jayaratha, Ksemaraja, 
AnantasSakti, Sivopadhyaya, Srikantha,a distinguished succession of Writers 
who, appearing in a single area put forth a rich corpus of literature on a 
specific school of thought, even as, very much later, we have, in the history 
of logic, in Mithila or Navadvipa. The scholarly world cannot be too grateful 
to the former Government of Kashmir for giving them the splendid library 
of Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies in which most of the literature of this 
school of thought has appeared. May I on behalf of this Conference of ours, 
express before His Highness, the Prime Minister and the Vice-Chancellor, the 
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hope that this series will soon be revived and will offer us, as in the past, a 
continuous output of texts and studies bearing on Kashmir’s contribution. 


In the history of Buddhism, Kashmir played a great part from even 
pre-Asokan times. First as part of Gandhara and then by itself, this region 
has been continuously the venue of the activity of outstanding Buddhist 
scholars Vatsa Katyayaniputra, A$vaghosa, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata, 
Sanghabhadra, Gunaprabha, Vimalaprabha, and later Sarvajfiamitra, 
Santiprabha, Sakyamati, Silabhadra, Yasomitra, to mention only the more 
noteworthy names. Kaniska's Council was held here and the Vibhasa-sastra, 
which, according to Yuan-Chwang who stayed here two years copying 
numerous Buddhist manuscripts, forms a storehouse of Buddhistic and 
Brahmanic lore, was produced here being known in Chinese as Kashmirshi. 
Some significant facts are revealed in respect of the history of Buddhism in 
Kashmir. This place was not only the stronghold of certain non-extremist 
schools of Buddhistic thought like the Sarvastivada and Atma-vada or 
Pudgalavada of the Vatsiputriyas which believes in the persistence of a 
personality through different births, but was also probably responsible for 
giving Buddhism the metaphysical and philosophical dimension through the 
growth of Abhidharma literature. Reference to Kashmiris and their views is 
common in Abhidharma literature. For Mahayana and Sanskrit Buddhism 
we turn to this part of the country which served also as a spring-board for 
the spread of Buddhism beyond the frontiers of India, into Central Asia, 
Tibet and China. Among Indian Pandits who worked in China and translated 
there Sanskrit Buddhist texts were distinguished Kashmiris like Kumarajiva, 
Buddhayasas, Dharmaraksa and Gunavarman, and among Buddhist 
scholars to work in Tibet could be mentioned the Kashmiris Santigarbha, 
Sarvajnadeva, Subhutisrisanti and Sakyasribhadra. The Buddhist logician 
Dharmottara was highly respected in Jayapida’s time, for Kalhana refers 
to his advent into Kashmir as the rising of the sun in the West (IV. 498), 
and on his work Anandavardhana wrote a commentary. Brahman Saivite 
writers like Anandavardhana, Sankarananda and Ksemendra contributed to 
Buddhism, illustrating what Yuan-Chwang observed during his visit: “This 
country from remote times was distinguished for learning" and "they (Le, 
the scholars here) were fond of learning, both orthodox and heterodox." 
In modern times it is from a part of this country, Gilgit, that the only lot of 
Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts ever discovered in India has come. 

The reference to Sanskrit Buddhism would naturally remind us of the 
sustained cultivation of that language in this: valley. The Rajatarangini 
speaks of the revivalaotditata&jndássdidahalliissry amleofgsaimmatical studies 
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under Abhimanyu and Jayapida. Students came to Kashmir from different 
parts of India to study Sanskrit as Ksemendra’s Desopadesa and Narmamala 
show. In addition to the branches of learning already touched upon, and 
the production of notable Mahakavyas and plays, Kashmir was responsible 
for certain genre of writings, Muktakas like the Hrdayavati gathas in Prakrt 
of the Satprajfias referred to by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta and 
Satakas like the Anyapade$a", works of worldly wisdom like the Kuttanimata 
of Damodaragupta, and the satires of Ksemendra ; in fact Ksemendra, a 
product of Kashmir, will stand out in all India as a unique literary figure 
of wide humanistic interest and practical wisdom, a modern mind, as it 
were, and an originator of new types of literary writings, and satirical 
khandakavyas. Here in this linguistic area of Paióaci was preserved the 
original Brhatkatha in that language and to this country again we owe the 
two Sanskrit versions of this storehouse of story, the Brhatkathamanjari of 
Ksemendra again and the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva. It was in Kashmir 
again, before the Prabodhacandrodaya, was the first philosophical play written 
by Jayanta Bhatta who in his Agamadanibara or Sanmatanataka in four Acts 
introduces the different systems of philosophy, orthodox and heterodox and 
concludes with a noble message of understanding and unity voiced forth by 
his Naiyayika-teacher. The play contains many interesting sidelights on the 
condition of sects and schools in Kashmir and has also some historical data 
for Sankaravarman's reign e.g. the question of Sankaravarman having had 
an alias Ya$ovarman and the possibility of solving thereby some numismatic 
and other problems. The text of this play has been edited by me and Sri A. 
L. Thakur of the Mithila Institute of Sanskrit Studies and however much we 
tried to bring it out in time for the Conference as a homage to Kashmir, it 
was not possible owing to the heavy printing work of the Conference which 
I had to attend to. Surpassing all these is the historical writings that we owe 
to Kashmir, to which Ksemendra himself and some others before him made 
contributions, but of all of which the most shining example, embodying some 
principles of sound historiography, is the deservedly famous Rajatarangini of 
Kalhana. This trend was kept up by Jonaraja, Srivara and Prajyabhatta. This 
literature reveals also the measure to which Sanskrit was used as a medium 
of administration. That the Lokaprakasa, again from the same polyhistor 
Ksemendra, was continuously used as a handbook of administration, is 
seen in its gradual amplification and incorporation into it of fresh material 





1. Dhva. A. & Locana, N. S. Press edn., 1928 pp. 222-3 ; 1 pp. 370-1, J. of G. Jha, Inst., my 
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including new Persian terms. ! To quote Stein : "The continued popular use 
of Sanskrit even among Muhammadans is strikingly proved by the Sanskrit 
inscription on a tomb in the cemetery of Bahau-d-din Sahib at Srinagar (A.D. 
1484). Brief Sanskrit inscriptions, without dates, have been found by me 
on a number of old Muhammadan tombs in Srinagar, near Martand and 
elsewhere." (R.T. Eng. Transl. Pt. 1, Intro. p. 131). Maharaja Gulab Singh 
says Sardar Panikkar in his book The Founding of the Kashmir State,” instead 
of copying English words of command, had the same coined in Sanskrit and 
gave the Regiments too names taken from Hindu tradition. Following in his 
footsteps, Maharajah Ranavirasimha arranged for a number of new Sanskrit 
works of practical nature and translations from Persian to be prepared, like 
the Vira-ratna-sekhara-sikha, otherwise called Susilasaili and Viraharakanthika, 
a translation of Aklagi-Mohsini by Pt. Sahebram, of which in addition to 
the five codices in the Raghunath Temple at Jammu, I came across a copy 
in a London library, which from the nature of its writing appears to have 
formed part of the translator's own original ms. By doing all this Ranbir 
Singh was keeping up the same continuity of the vogue of Sanskrit in this 
Sarada-de$a, of which, in the words of Bilhana the twin fragrant specialities 
had always been saffron and Sanskrit; or which according to Kalhana, these 
specialities-of which he has a slightly longer list-Sanskrit learning, along 
with Saffron, ice-water and grapes, make a super-paradise (R.T. I. 42). The 
Saktas have their Jalandhara and Uddiyana Pithas in these parts of the 
country, and year after year devotees of Siva from all over the country come 
on pilgrimage to Amarnath here. Indeed, every inch of this land called 
Rsibhumi is, as Kalhana says (1.38), a Tirtha. Kashmir with all this long 
and great record of contributions and with all these age-old historic ties, 
forms an integral part of India, a fact which no student of Indian thought 
and culture will fail to realise; and no amount of political controversy can 
avail against this truth. 


Since we last met at Bhubaneswar we have had some serious losses in 
our ranks in India and abroad. A separate resolution will be placed before 
the Conference in honour of the memory of our colleagues who are no longer 
with us; to linger on them individually is painful. As the spokesman for the 





1. Ksemendra's Nitikalpataru also underwent a similar amplification up to Maharajah 
Ranbir Singh's time. 
2. A Biography of Maharaja Gulab Singh, 1792-1858. 1930. See page 140. 
. सहोदराः कुड्कुमकेसराणां भवन्ति नूनं कविताविलासाः। 
न शारदादेशमपास्य दृष्टः तेषां यदन्यत्र मया प्ररोहः।। Vikramankadevacarita I, 21. 
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present of this premier organization of Indology, I pay my homage to them 
and invoke their beneficent thoughts over our delibrations at this Session. 
In Poona, as you have all known from the Reports, the sudden floods had 
worked havoc with the files and materials of some of our colleagues engaged 
in research work and to them, our sincere sympathies are due in the setback 
that their work has suffered. 


The customary review of work recently done and the progress made in 
the different fields of studies coming under the Conference will be done by 
the Presidents of the respective Sections. While they will apply subject-wise 
their microscopes, the General President may apply what may be called 
a ‘macroscope’ which will throw into view the larger aspects, and help 
generally to see the wood rather than the trees and direct the attention to 
questions of fundamental nature on which our work as such turns. 


The greatest factor which has given the entire study of Indian history 
and culture a new turn and involved it in a maze of controversy is the so- 
called Indus Valley civilization. Further excavations have shown that this 
culture extended over other areas from old Sarasvati basin to Saurashtra, 
but nothing startling or revealing has been discovered which has taken 
us even a little forward in unravelling the mystery of the origin of this 
civilization, its epicenter, its identity, its script and its extinction. The artifacts 
discovered are themselves too meagre to build up all the edifice that has 
been raised with the liberal help of imagination. Unless we are going to land 
on bilingual tablets, the mystery of the signs is not going to be unlocked. 
The only apparently additional datum that has been brought out recently is 
said to be the indications in the inscriptions found in the recent Kalibangan 
excavations which would lead us to surmise that the Harappan script was 
written from right to left. The conclusions drawn as to how this civilization 
disappeared are of a very serious nature but the evidence used for such 
sweeping deductions is just twenty-nine skeletons found in a single spot in 
all the vast provenance of this culture. From this, we are asked to jump to 
sudden and violent death, to Vedic Indra the Pura-bhit as the destroyer, and 
the Aryans as the barbarians who destroyed this civilization! The Puranas 
also contain material going to great antiquity and the ‘destroyer of cities’ 
which the Puranas know of is not Indra but Siva ; could we then consider 
Siva, the deity of the Indus Valley people, as the destroyer of their cities ? 
After such destruction, did the destroyer occupy the land as victors do? If 
he did so, we should find Aryan vestiges also there. To what extent even 
eminent archaeologists could go as a result of their set prepossessions could 
be seen from Prof. KxfougMafgattielsunsra dalvesis, &ontbieCBlaaiaclarkar Oriental 
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Research Institute in which he has recorded! the battle he had to carry on 
with Woolley and his manuscript on ancient history pupa for the Unesco- 
sponsored Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind.” I do not know what 
symposia or major subjects of discussion have been thought of for the coming 
Asian archaeological meet at Delhi; it would be most appropriate if these 
interpretations of Mohenjo daro by Marshall, Mackay, Plggot, Wheeler and 
Woolley are discussed; for from Hrozny to Toynbee, archaeologists and 
historians of civilizations have expressed divergent views about the Indus 
Valley Culture, the latter mentioned historian saying that those who laid 
these cities came from outside and had contacts with the Sumerian’. There is, 
as Majumdar has pointed out, no literary evidence to support the descriptions 
of the height to which the Harappan civilization is said to have reached. On 
the other hand, a civilization such as has been set forth in the vast body of 
hymns in the Rgveda and on which generations of historians, linguists and 
literary scholars have written extensively is dismissed as 'barbarous'. Of 
course some of these archaeologists take shelter under the explanation that 
by ‘barbarous’ they mean un-urban or pre-urban, but the latter terms may 
be used and not a word of offensive association. Every society has to pass 
to an urban culture from a 'barbarous' stage; and some of the outstanding 
achievements of the Indo-Aryan civilization have been in un-urban and even 
sylvan set-up. It has been pointed out that the Rgvedic civilization has no 
archaeological finds to support it. It is really a serious matter to be pondered 
over by students of Indian history whether even in later historical times, 
a thing could be debunked because of absence of archaeological evidence. 
Epigraphy has a strange genius to steer clear of great names who have been 
makers of the culture of the country; is there a single inscription to prove 
that Kalidasa or Sankara existed ? 


Granting that there was this pre-Vedic civilization, we are faced with the 
problem of bridging the gap between it and the Vedic and unfortunately the 
spade has not yet been able to bring out anything in this respect. 

The above problem itself would call forth intensified work in the Vedas 
and Vedic civilization. Vedic studies, philology, publication of texts and 
bibliographies and concordances have all been going on, and still it is not 





1. Abori. XL. pp. 1-15. 

2. For a successful exposure of the utter baselessness of this destruction theory, see Gcorge 
F. Dales, The Mythical Massacre at Mohenjo-Daro, in Expedition (The Bull. of the Uni. 
Museum of Pennsylvania) VI. iii. Spring 1964, pp. 36-43. 

3. Samuel N. Kramer, of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, in the Museum 
Bulletin Expedibisny VE 1964. po. 4.52, argues thal she dads Valley people may be 
the Mesopotamian people called the Ubaidians 
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possible to say that the Vedic field, which is inexhaustible, has attracted an 
adequate number of the younger scholars in the country. There is further 
the need to enrich Vedic studies by a correlated pursuit of Iranian studies 
and for Sanskritists to become conversant with the Avesta, Vedic scholars 
possessing this kind of combined equipment today could be counted on one's 
fingers. The Devanagari edition of the Avesta that has been undertaken by 
the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala of Poona will go a great way in creating 
this interest in Avestan studies among Sanskrit scholars. Outside the field 
of Vedic philology and mythology too, Iranian studies are useful. There are 
concepts having an Iranian character which we can trace in early Indian 
thought and in the critical edition of the Mahabharata too we find interesting 
Iranian material. 


In Itihasa, the critical edition of the Mahabharata is nearing completion 
and the Ramayana is making steady progress. It has never been claimed 
that the edition evolved in this manner by the collation of all available 
manuscripts is the ur-text. The evidence of the manuscripts has its own 
drawbacks, as manuscripts are not old, and, having been copied in later 
ages when there had been further development in religion, philosophy and 
beliefs, revision of the text could not have been helped and consequently 
a hundred manuscripts could present only such a text. If an old authentic 
concept or element of story or history had been forgotten and its significance 
lost, manuscripts could offer only a corrupt form of the word or a later 
substitute for it. The external testimonia and the evidence of the cultural 
milieu could not only be not neglected but they would be of greater help in 
determining certain textual questions, with reference to episodes as well as 
readings. I may remind you of Sukthankar's reply to Winternitz and Meyer 
over the readings Harisariipena and Hasyarupena for Indra represented by 
the pole in the Uparicara Vasu story in the Adiparvan. I shall try to make my 
point more clear as to where we could be misled by merely arguing on the 
basis of manuscripts and where a transcending, as it were, of this evidence 
is necessitated. 


We may take a case from the Mahabharata as critically edited. In the 
Sabhaparvan there is the episode of the game of dice which is pivotal to the 
further movement of the epic story. The dice-episode is composed of many 
incidents of which popularly the most widely known is the pulling off of the 
garments of Draupadi when she is brought to the open gambling hall at the 
end of the complete defeat of Yudhisthira and the loss of liberty of all others 
on her side including herself. Edgerton, in his critical edition of this Parvan, 
has retained thecVasivipghanaaidaasdbkthennisackdoriscnetltiplication of the 
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sarees and has omitted only the prayer to Krsna and the Lord’s intervention 
being the cause of the multiplication. Edgerton even goes out to explain that 
this multiplication of sarees is a sort of cosmic justice. Discussing the whole 
episode Prof. Bhatt, later to become the General Editor of the Ramayana, 
in his paper on this (Draupadi-Vastrabarana Episode, an Interpolation in 
the Mahabharata. JOR. Madras. XVIII. iii, pp. 170-178) says that the entire 
episode of pulling off of the garments is an interpolation. The two arguments 
used by him are the omission of this from several other contexts in the epic 
where resumes or recapitulations of the things done by the Dhartarastras 
is given and the argument of morality and unlikelihood of such a depraved 
act being committed even by Dussasana. The discussion neglects completely 
to take note of the fact that "Vastrapaharana' is fundamental to the whole 
episode. The Vastrapaharana is not a special insult offered to Draupadi, but 
it is part and parcel of a customary disgrace that has to be there as an ariga 
of dyuta, There is no game of dice without the forcible snatching away of the 
clothes of the defeated or the defeated themselves casting off their uttariyas 
and sitting bare-bodied as an act of submission and as a completion of the 
idea of total deprival of everything in their possession. Tamil preserves even 
a proverb to this effect that one rises shaking off one's upper garment or 
towel to show one has nothing more left on one's person. If we see the text 
a little earlier, we would find Duryodhana asking Dussasana to snatch the 
clothes, i.e. the upper garments of all the five brothers and of Draupadi, and 
on hearing this the brothers cast off their uttartyas themselves; immediately 
after this, itis in further completion of this necessary final part of the defeat 
in dice that Dussasana starts pulling off the garment of Draupadi. Reference 
may also be made to the parallel context in Nalopakhyana in Vanaparvan, the 
archetype of an illustrative story of dyiita-vyasana where Nala, after complete 
defeat, leaves as an eka-vastra and later, the dice come again as birds and 
deprive him of even the remaining part of his garment, all of which are 
kept by Sukthankar in his critical edition of the Aranyaparvan. Sentiment in 
respect of what we feel today as the proper attitude to ladies is one thing 
and the judgement on episodes or passages in ancient literature is another 
thing. To take a parallel from the sister-epic Ramayana, its General Editor 
again brings the same two arguments of absence from other contexts where 
there is a visyanukramani on one sort or other and our notion of prosperiety 
of behavior towards women. The case is the fire-ordeal of Sita at the end 
of the battle which the Editor has decided to be an interpolation.” On the 
1. Cf. Ramayana, Sundara, 14, 15: 


निक्षिप्तवस्त्राभरणा CN गजिता: kaj Sanskrit Univergity Ranek Çojlegti 
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other hand the more primitive an idea, the more authentic is it likely to be 
to an ancient work. A fire-ordeal is, accordingly to law, pare of the divya 
proofs which ancient low-givers such as Nararda, as shown by Kane, have 
set forth. It cannot be an interpolation. 

I shall refer to two other cases in the Ramayana where the episodes 
or incidents which are naturalistic in the general ancient heroic tradition 
underwent modification due to the religious orientation that came over 
the epic. According to the Southern Srivaisnava school, the Ramayana is a 
text exemplifying the doctrine of taking refuge at the Lord’s feet, Saranagati 
sastra, through the act of Vibhisana. Vibhisana declares: 


सर्वलोकशरण्याय राघवाय महात्मने। 
निवेदयत मां क्षिप्रं विभीषणमुपस्थितम्‌।। 
VI. 17, 17 (Kumbh. edn.) 
and Rama responds : 


सकृदेव प्रपन्नाय तवास्मीति च याचते। 
अभयं सर्वभूतेभ्यो ददाम्येतद्‌ व्रतं मम॥। 
Ibid. 18.32 
affording protection and sceurity. This grant of security by Rama is not 
something which he specially made because he was divinity incarnate. What 
is contained here is not a religious doctrine but a general heroic act which 
all righteous and chivalrous warriors were enjoined upon to do as part of 
the Rajadharma they should uphold on or off the battlefield. The words 
nivedayata' and ‘nivedana’ are used technically” in the sense of one declaring 
oneself to the opposite person or to anybody else as his own (tavasmiti ca 
yacate) and seeking his protection; such a person who has surrendered shall 
not be killed but taken under protection and given abhaya, security, under any 
circumstance. See for example what Manu, Yajnavalkya and the Mahabharata 
say: 
न च हन्यात्‌ स्थलारूढं न क्लीबं न कृताञ्जलिम्‌। 
न मुक्तकेशं नासीनं न तवास्मीति वादिनम्‌।। 
Manu VII. 91 
Yajfiavalkya I. 326 under the same Rajadharama context: 
तवाहंवादिनं क्लीबं * * *न हन्याद्विनिवृत्तं च * *॥। 
Mahabharata, Santi, Rajadharma, 97.3. (Critical edn.) 


1. HDS. III. p. 364 


2. Cf. Yajfiavalkya I. 166: ATT निवेदयेत्‌ and Vijñāneśvara on this: यश्च वाङ्मनः कायकर्मभि 
आत्मानं निवेदयति ikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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विशीर्णकवचं चैव तवास्मीति च वादिनम्‌। 
कृताञ्जलिं न्यस्तशस्त्रं गृहीत्वा न विहिंसयेत्‌।। 

See also Viduraniti, Ud. Prajagara, 33.75 (Kumbh. edn.) Critical edn. 33 Fn. 
181. Thus what is a Samanya Rajadharma has been made into a Viáesa Moksa 
dharma for providing the religious doctrine of Prapatti. While taking on this 
new complexion, the declaration spoken by Rama has undergone a revision 
which it was thought necessary for making its application universal; the foot 
‘abhayam sarvabhutebhyah’ making Rama promise this to the whole world 
read originally with more contextual and syntactical propriety as abhayam 
sarvatha tasmai and this is attested by the quotation in this form in the Bhasya 
on the Visnusahasranaman ascribed to Sankara. And the word sarvathda ‘under 
any circumstance’ is necessary in the context. Most probably no mss. offer 
this reading; the Eastern and N. W. recensions do not preserve it. 


The episode of Rama killing Valin has given rise to a lot of criticism 
of Rama’s behavior and Valin himself advances many points to show that 
Rama was un-righteous and wrong. In Rama’s reply there are two lines of 
argument, one taking Valin as an animal fit to be hunted down and another 
taking him as a rational being expected to behave morally. Of the criticism 
of Rama over this in the past and in the modern times, one is that Rama hid 
himself behind a tree and shot at Valin. Here again is an element of naturalist 
epic and the traditional method of royal hunting expeditions which has been 
forgotton. According to the rules of hunting set forth in ancient books, the 
royal hunter has to hide himself behind a tree. : 


The largest single corpus of literature in Sanskrit, the Puranas, it is known, 
goes to great antiquity and in some of its myths and dynastic geneologies 
and wars, it seems even to go to Indo-Iranian times, and the race-memory 
and provenance of people and stories in them seem to cover an area from 
Anatolia and Egypt to the Far East. In the form in which we have them now 
they are practically the hold-all of Hinduism. Taking into account these facts, 
as well as the fact that no systematic work solely devoted to them had been 
undertaken by any organization, the Maharajah of Banaras, as part of the 
All-India Kashiraja Trust, started a few years back, a project for the critical 
edition of the Puranas. The project which is being worked from Banaras and 
Madras has collected Mss. on the basis of the catalogues available with the 





1. See Manasollasa, GOS. Pt. 2, closing section on Mrgaya. For some other elements or 
motifs of the naturalistic epic, see my paper Buddhological Terts and the Epics, Adyar 
Library Bulletin XX. iii-iv. 349—359. I have dealt with these and other points in a further 
paper Ramayuna E egi an Textua Citi ism read Dy m ea the recent session of the 
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New Catalogus Catalogorum and active work has been going on in Madras 
on the critical edition of the Matsya which has been taken first. 31 Mss. of 
the Matsya including those in Sarada and South Indian scripts have been 
collated. Help is taken from an old Tamil translation of the Purana and Tamil 
Translations of the Puranas are sometimes older than the available mss. of 
the Sanskrit originals. ! The Puranas are quoted profusely in Smrti-nibandhas, 
some of which like the Krtyakalpataru are older than the extant mass of the 
Puranas. In addition to all this, a cross-analysis of all the Puranas with 
reference to the Matsya has been prepared to bring out parallels or identical 
passages on ideas, expressions, subjects and stories in other Puranas. This 
analysis has shown that so far as the Puranas are concerned a new method 
of editing them has to be adopted. Regarding the five basic topics creation, 
primary and secondary, and accounts of periods, gods, sages and kings, the 
essential facts and names cannot vary from Purana to Purana; only scribal 
corruptions can occur. Similarly a good deal of matter on Vratas, Tirthas, 
Mahatmyas, Bhuvanako$a, is common to the different Puranas; here too 
substantial variations will be at a minimum. Then there are well-known 
myths of gods and stories of Rajarsis which form large chunks of the text 
and these could be traced in several Puranas in much the same words. 
When these portions are taken out, what remains of a Purana as unique to 
it is comparatively small. The edition of these above-mentioned common 
portions cannot be based only on the mss. collation of one Purana but has 
to be guided by the identical material in all the Puranas and it comes to this 
that the edition of one Purana means virtually the edition of all of them. It 
is not surprising that all this examination has shown that the texts of all the 
Puranas had been to a greater or lesser extent rewritten, but what is really 
surprising is that from the midst of all this overlaying, there gleam many 
a name, concept or episode which is truly antique, as I have shown in the 
papers on ‘Gleanings from the Matsya’ in the special Bulletin called Purana 
started for this work. 


A glance at the volumes of summaries of papers submitted to this 
Conference at its different Sessions would show the great popularity of 
the Classical Sanskrit Section. The same popularity for Classical Sanskrit 
studies is also reflected in the number and nature of the subjects taken up 
for postgraduate research work or even in the work done by the more senior 
scholars or independent workers. Unfortunately as new discoveries of works 
of the early creative periods are slow in coming, work has tended to be re 
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petetive, thin and insignificant. Several of the theses received are not upto 
the Ph.D. standard. It is for Senior Professors assembled here to consider 
whether it would not be useful to have a post M.A. intermediate research 
degree like M. Litt., as neither could the enthusiasm of young workers be 
damped nor could they be made Doctors on this kind of work. The exigencies 
of seeking employment and other difficulties of young scholars are there but 
it appears that one of the ways of improving the Ph. D. work would be not 
to set a time-limit by which the thesis is to be submitted, and allow time to 
the young research scholars to take into some maturity. There is imperative 
need to diversify the subjects of research and turn the young aspirant from 
the hackneyed or soft Kavya or Alankara subjects taken by him to the more 
arduous and less attempted fields of Veda, Linguistics, Purana etc. A more 
regrettable trend that is growing is the disinclination of the new young 
scholar to do more work, to read more or to pick up the additional equipment 
that may be necessary; impatience, anxiety for getting an early recognition 
and a secure berth-all these detrimental tendencies are to be carefully studied 
and redressed, and not merely decried. There are today more opportunities 
of employment for Sanskritists and other Indologists, thanks to the increase 
of Universities and Departments and projects of work, but with all this, 
the Senior Professors who are consulted by Universities or other Bodies to 
suggest suitable scholars for the post of Professor or Director or Head of a 
Department are unable to help. Employing young scholars, who are fresh 
or have done some work, on big projects like Dictionaries, Concordances 
and Catalogues for a long time produces a sense of frustration in them; but 
such work could be a good training ground and it is up to them to work 
more and grow wings and soar up or out. There is a tendency particularly 
among some younger scholars to count their importance by the number 
of papers written and so write up quick mechanical papers of extremely 
limited significance such as “here is a new manuscript, its beginning is as 
follows, its end is as follows” and so on. Instead, each one should, after his 
specialization in a particular subject, take a second major subject or a few 
of importance but of smaller range, work on them in a sustained manner 
for a period and produce studies and monographs. 


In Religion and Philosophy the most significant thing that has happened 
and has had tremendous effect on our studies is the recovery and edition of 
Buddhist and Jain works of logic and philosophy. Ancient Indian philosophical 
schools had a parallel development and in the history of pracina-nyaya 
particularly, we find this closely interlinked growth of literature, the work 
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publication of Buddhist and Jain texts by the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
the K.P. Jayaswal Institute, Patna, and the Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Banaras, 
along with the researches of foreign scholars like Prof. Frauwallner in the 
West and Prof. Nakamura in the East has recently enlarged considerably 
our knowledge of ancient Indian philosophers and logicians and clarified 
the identity and mutual chronology of many of these writers and their 
works. If I ask who knows Nyaya and Vedanta who knows only Nyaya 
and Vedanta, it may appear an exaggeration, but it is perfectly true; for a full 
and proper understanding of these systems, a study of the Buddhist and Jain 
works presupposed by them is absolutely necessary. In fact, the wealth of 
contributions in pracina-nyaya which has suffered an eclipse because of, on 
one hand, the extinction of Buddhism in the land and on the other the rise of 
navyanyaya, and the large number of ancient commenteries and prakaranas 
that we once had in the field are revealed by these Buddhist and Jain texts. 
When some years back I set forth the data bearing on little-known old works 
and authors in the different schools, including the orthodox Sastras, from 
the Syadvadaratnakara, it appeared to be a rich harvest, but all that has been 
surpassed by the wealth of information that has been thrown up by the labours 
of Pt. Sukhalalji, Muni Jambuvijaya, Dalsukh Malavaniya, Mahendrakumar 
Jain and Anantlal Thakur, and the editions of the commentaries of Arcata 
and Durveka, of works like the Dvadasaranayacakra which I have seen in 
proofs, the Nyayaviniscayavivarana of Vadirajasuri and the collected tracts 
of Ratnakirti and Jfanasrimitra. We have had glimpses of pre-Sankara 
Advaita, fresh light on the date of Bhartrhari, and information on early 
Samkhya authors like Madhavaas'. Ancient Vaisesika literature of which 
our knowledge was so far very meagre looms large in these Buddhistic 
and Jain citations and we know of a Vrtti or Vakya on the Sütras, a real 
Bhasya different from the so-called one of PraSastapada, further citations 
from Ravana's Bhasya called Katandi and a later Atreya Bhasya. In Nyaya, we 
come to know of a much-quoted Vis$varüpa and Sankara, and of Vacaspati’s 
guru Trilocana. It is from these citations, more than from Vacaspati's own 
words, that we learn that Vacaspati's guru wrote a fika, as Durveka says, 
on Nyaya-bhasya, that one of his works had the same name as Jayanta’s and 
that, according to Durveka again, he is a Karnataka. A recovery therefore 
of the entire Buddhistic philosophical literature is called for. The effort to 
restore Sanskrit Buddhistic texts from Chinese and Tibetan is now going on 
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in a sporadic manner ; with the establishment of Buddhistic Departments 
in some Universities and schemes of publications under the auspices of 
some Governments and learned bodies—all of which has happened in 
the wake of the recent celebrations of 25 centuries of Buddhism—some 
undertakings in this direction may be expected, but a comprehensive project 
should be planned and systematic work prosecuted by a body of scholars 
appointed for this restoration from Chinese and Tibetan. The new Varanasiya 
Samskrita University presented a proposal in this behalf to the University 
Grants Commission and the proposal deserves help from the Commission. 
The Commission’s help, which is bound to come, is not the only thing. The 
more important thing, a desideratum, is the training of a band of Indian 
Scholars, both Pandits and Graduates, in Chinese and Tibetan and this type 
of restoration work. Here is a fresh, vast and fruitful field for young scholars, 
most interesting material which can engage them endlessly. 


This takes us on to the general question of manuscripts. The New 
Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit and allied Manuscripts of the Madras 
University, with which work I have been associated, has been making steady, 
though apparently slow, progress. The second volume comprising works 
and authors under the remaining vowels A to Au is getting ready for the 
Press. The delay in the publication of the further parts has however not 
prevented the service expected of this work being given to scholars; for, as 
may be seen from many of the important editions of texts brought out in the 
last decade and half, the information supplied from its materials has been of 
great help to these editions. It is really after the publication of Vol. I that the 
importance of the work was realized and further assistance came both from 
the University and outside—the Rockefeller Foundation—and the work of 
primary indexing of all the catalogues and handlists, printed and unprinted, 
was taken on hand systematically; this work has been almost completed 
now. As the foreign assistance has now ceased, we are now looking forward 
to the University Grants Commission for aid. After the publication of the 
first volume, I had visited European Libraries and prepared an inventory 
of about 20,000 mss. for which no printed catalogues were available and 
this inventory will be published under the auspices of the Government 
of India. During the Sanskrit Commission's tour I located several fresh 
collections, and noted also further large and small accesses to the older 
collections, on which I read a paper at our Delhi Session." Subsequently, 
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on a proposal made by me, the University Grants Commission appointed 
a Committee for examining mss. collections-Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian, and 
modern Indian languages,-in Universities and University centres and to 
report on how to improve the work of collection, preservation and utilization. 
Our recommendations were accepted by the U.G.C. and as probably many of 
you know, already the U.G.C. has circularised the Universities and offered 
aid for mss. work, including microfilming equipment on a regional basis. It is 
upto University Departments and Libraries to take up the work. Acquisition 
should be done by field work and survey but not by merely taking over 
or amalgamating already existing collections which are wellknown. In the 
proposed Central or National Institute of Indology or Indic Studies to be 
started by the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, provision 
has been made for a Central Mss. Survey. Recently myself, Dr. Katre, Dr. 
Dandekar and Mr. Samtani had been to Kathmandu to look into the Mss. 
collections there at the Bir Library (formerly the Darbar Library) and the 
National Library (formerly the personal collection of Rajaguru Hemaraj 
Pandit).’ It may interest scholars to know that the former Library's holdings 
now number 20,000, and the latter has 7431 mss. On the lines laid down by 
us, detailed examination and cataloguing of these two collections, as also 
microfilming of select important mss., are being done under the general 
supervision of the Indian Aid Mission there. 


Kashmir, Nepal, Kerala,-countries on the periphery,-are of utmost 
importance for mss. These peripheral areas, as well as some deep interior 
areas or places not yet visited by modern developments, have by historical 
reasons been asylums for mss. Also centres of concentrated religious activity 
like Banaras for Hindus and Ahmedabad for Jains. When the full-fledged Mss. 
Survey with its regional branches is set up, we may be sure to discover many 
a classic hitherto known only from references and considered lost. I have 
myself discovered the rare old play Udattaraghava of Anangaharsa Mayuraja 
and recently I came across a second copy of the precious commentary on 
the Samkhyakarikas called Yuktidipika; though unfortunately incomplete, this 
new ms. has not only offered useful variants, sometimes confirming the 
reconstructions I had already offered in my papers on the Yuktidipika,” but 
what is more important, filled up the gaps in the Calcutta edition some 
of which are now shown to be quite long. I may add also the rare Nyaya 
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work Manamanohara of Vadivagisvara,’ the target of sustained bitter attack 
in later Adyaitic dialectic works of Citsuklia, Anandanubhava and others, of 
which I have found three manuscripts for my edition of it in the Government 
Indology Series. The President of the Vedic section at this Session has been 
lucky enough to land on a Paippalada Atharvaveda manuscript in Orissa. These 
create an enthusiasm that diligent search could still bring forth precious 
discoveries of the order of Bhasa and Kautalya and offer materials to enlarge 
the field of our investigations and to infuse freshness, substance and value 
to our researches. 


A seasoned worker in manuscripts will be rather wary and guard himself 
against the psuedo-stuff that certain energetic Pandits, middle-men and 
commercial dealers are likely to pass on to him. Without knowing the crime, 
and impelled by a pious urge or misguided enthusiasm, some scribes or 
Pandits write up whole texts or missing portions of texts. Bubler in his 
Kashmir, Rajputana and Central India Report” refers to an incident which 
happened to him in this very place where a Pandit offered to bring a complete 
manuscript of the Visnudharmottara and actually brought one which he had 
completed by filling in his own composition. I am afraid the archetype of 
the Visnudharmottara manuscripts, of which I have examined copies in India, 
Nepal and Europe, suffers from this defect, and it is because of this that 
portions of the Citrasütra are meaningless and unvouched by other literary 
testimonia on the subject in authentic works like Manasollasa and Silparatna. 
In this connection, I would like to refer to the text Sukranitisara which was 
edited in Calcutta and Madras and has been widely used by historians, 
students of polity and public administration, art-critics and others. I had 
been quoted as holding this as a spurious text and many queries from Indian 
and foreign scholars have come to me on this matter. Some are glad that I 
have made bold to say this but some do yet believe in the authenticity of the 
text. I am not the first to call the text spurious. There are just a few mss. of 
the work, all written in the third quarter of the last century, and Mitra and 
Keith in their notices of the mss. had pronounced the work or at least parts of 
it spurious. Scholars may remember the sensation and controversies it once 
caused by reason of its description of gunpowder, cannons and guns. But this 
is not the only speciality of Sukranitisara; it speaks of transfer of officers, gives 
very detailed salary schedules, details of leave, pension and gratuity, one 
sixth or one fourth State contribution to Provident Fund built up by holding 
back a bit of the salary, and last but not least schedule of fees that lawyers 
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might take, all of which naturally show that this text was written up in the 
last century. Thelawyer and his fees are particularly revealing; for one thing, 
ancient Indian legal procedure knew no lawyer, and for another, the fees 
schedule in Sukraniti follows that of Bombay Regulation Act of 1827, as Kano 
has pointed out. ! If we leave out the verses borrowed from reputed ancient 
works, the Sukraniti text shows verses most of which are vitiated in one way 
or other, with profesion of useless particles like hi and ungrammatical forms, 
wrong and bad sandhis and lame anustubhs, some of which are hardly in that 
metre though octosyllabic. It would be unfair to fasten these on Sukra who 
is also known as Kavi’. The suspect-character of this text is strengthened 
by a regular group of such texts which were palmed off on poor credulous 
Gustav Oppert. I would invite your attention to the strictures on Oppert and 
his two-volume list of Mss. in the South Indian Libraries made by Aufrecht in 
the Preface to Volume I of his Catalogus Catalogorum. The Vai$ampayana Niti, 
which Oppert edited from Madras in 1882 and which was recently re-edited 
from the same place with a commentary written in absurd language by a 
suspicious writer named Sitarama, is of the same type as Sukraniti, exhibiting 
kinship of material and linguistic aberrations. When I was examining the 
mss. in the Hamburg University Library in its improvised half-arranged 
premises sometime after the war, I came across a steel trunk in a corner, 
which I could easily identify as a - Madras-made trunk. When I opened it, I 
found to my surprise some papers relating to Oppert belonging to the period 
of his Professorship in Madras and a collection of mss. made by him. In the 
box were found in addition to the Vaisampayananiti noted above, copies on 
modern paper of different short Niti texts ascribed to Rsabha, Narada and 
Krsnarjuna all of which, on examination, turned out to be extracts made 
from the Samyadas associated with these names in the different parts of the 
Mahabharata. Thus Rajaniti-navasloki is the same as the Navaratna printed 
in Kavyasangraha; Naradaniti is just the Kaccitsarga from the Sabhaparvan, and 
Krsnarjunaniti, copied from the Karna-parvan. Much more startling than these 
was a palmleaf Grantha ms. in 45 leaves in the same Oppert collection which 
bore the title of Nairukta Galava ! The difference is the leaves, the attempt to 
keep close to the writing and the appearance of the first set of leaves, and 
above all some familiar passages roused my suspicion and after two and a 
half hours' scrutiny, I found that here was an attempt to palm off Yaska's 
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Nirukta under an arresting title, Nairukta Galava; I prepared a concordance 
with Yaska’s text for the greater part of this ms. and perhaps on a further 
scrutiny of the remaining part too, Galava’s Nirukta will vanish into thin air. 
But the problem of the spurious manuscripts is just like that of the spurious 
inscriptions known to historians; it is mentioned for caution and it does not 
affect the need to pursue the search and survey of the manuscripts. Mss. 
come in a lot and unless everything is collected, it is not possible to sift the 
valuable ones. Before taking leave of the subject of mss. I would make three 
appeals. Libraries which have a large concentration of mss. should consider 
it as their first duty towards the scholarly world to examine and publish 
Catalogues of their collections. Secondly in some Libraries those in charge 
are not helpful to scholars or institutions in loaning their mss. or supplying 
copies; this unfortunate state of affairs should be completely changed. Some 
of the former Indian States have large collections e.g., Jaipur, Bikaner, Alwar; 
these should be made easily accessible to scholars. 


The field of Sanskrit mss. is not exhausted by what is found in Indian 
collections, public or private, including those of Nepal. There are those in 
Europe and America taken from the above mentioned Indian and Nepalese 
collections. In addition to these, there are the mss. and translations in Tibet 
and also the Chinese translations. A third important category of mss. is 
represented by the fragments which have been unearthed in Central Asia and 
have been taken by missions organised by European countries. Of these, in 
addition to the big hoard in the State Library, Berlin, there is in Leningrad 
a big storage, most of which, I understood during my visit there, remained 
to beopened up from their boxes. A proposal made to the Ministry through 
the Indology Board for deputing young Indian scholars, well grounded in 
Sanskrit, to stay in European centres with experts in this field, and train 
themselves in Central Asian scripts and the examining and editing of these 
fragments, has been accepted but it is a pity that for one reason or other this 
has been kept in abeyance, Apart from Buddhistic Mahayana texts, we have 
also those of literary interestlike the well-known fragments of A$vaghosa's 
play. Recently we have had an edition from the German Academy, Berlin, of 
a Sanskrit text on prosody from the Turfan fragments, the Chandoviciti (1958). 
Much nearer to us, here in Swat valley, the old Uddiyana, the expedition 
conducted by Prof. Tucci and his pupil Dr. Gnoli in 1959 has brought out 
a most surprising set of fragments in partly burnt-out birch-leaves, in the 
local Sarada script of about the 11th or 12th centuries. These fragments, 
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photos, transcriptions and print-proofs of which have been seen by me, 
contain Bhamaha's Kavyalankara together with a commentary. This is the only 
commentary on Bhamaba found anywhere and from our available Alankara- 
literature we know there was only one commentary on Bhamaha and that by 
Udbhata of Kashmir. One is therefore inclined to take this commentary as 
Udbhata’s and Gnoli claims that this is ‘without any doubt the lost vivarana 
of Udbhata'. If itis so, this would be perhaps one of the foremost discoveries 
of our times. But having examined all the fragments, I find it is not possible 
to assertt that itis Udbhata's. There are some clear tests to identify Udbhata's 
Bhamahavivarana, and as these fragments are meagre, we can apply only 
one of these tests. In one of the fragments, numbered 4 by Gnoli, we have 
Bhamaba I. 9: 
Sabdas chandobhidhanarthah itihasasrayah kathah 
loko yuktih kalas ceti mantavyah kavyahetavah 

This is a crucial verse so far as Udbhata’s commentary is concerned. 
Students of the Dhoanyaloka know that when elucidating at the beginning of 
the work the text bhaktam ahus tam anye and its ortii, Abhinayagupta quotes 
from Udbhata’s Vivarana on the verse given above and Abhinava gupta 
says here that to explain why Bhamaha after saying Sabdal first, said again 
abhidhana in abhidhanarthah, Udbhata interprets the second word abhidhana 
not as ‘word’ but abhidha-vyapara, the significatory capacity of a word, which, 
Udbhata adds, is of two kinds Mukhya and Gunavrtti. This is a very vital 
context as Udbhata shows here his acceptance in Kavya of a Vrtti other 
than the Mukhya. Unfortunately in the fragments discovered in the Swat 
valley, the gloss on this verse does not offer this well-known comment of 
Udbhata. Instead, the commentary in the fragment says the opposite, i.e. 
taking abhidhana normally as Sabda “abhidhanarthah sabdanam arthah” which 
is a serious obstacle to Gnoli's proposed identification. But if Udbhata had 
first given the straight meaning and then given as an alternative or better 
interpretation what Abhinavagupta has quoted, and if in the broken-up 
portion of the leaf we have lost this second interpretation, we may then, 
atleast tentatively, take this as the Bhamahavivarana of Udbhata. The discovery 
of these fragments again holds forth the hope that the field of mss. survey 
and study has still many surprises in store for us. : 


Archaeological work has now increased owing to the increased 
participation of Institutes and University departments in excavation and 
survey. Of work done by Universities, may be mentioned the excavations 
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by the Allahabad University, with which the President of the Archaeology 
Section of this Conference has been associated at the site of Kausambi of King 
Udayana, so well-known to students of Sanskrit literature, where the royal 
palace has been exposed and structures have been unearthed indicating a 
date going up to 700 B.C. Of the many that the Government department has 
done, attention may be drawn to the further excavations at Nagar-junakonda 
for a special lesson they have. At this site, considered Buddhistic, have been 
brought to light a Vedic sacrificial site, Sanskrit inscriptions, and several 
Brahminical deities which show concretely the fact, often missed, that ancient 
Indian kings patronised truly all faiths, and the prevailing tendency to label 
dynasties or sites as Buddhistic should be modified. In the Department's 
project of architectural survey of Temples, progress has been maintained in 
both the southern and northern sections; the scholar in charge of the latter, 
we are happy to have as President of our Fine Arts and Technical Sciences 
Section. The Department has also organized a School of Archaeology. This 
and the different University Departments of Archaeology, the latest of which 
is the one opened in the Madras University, could be expected to produce a 
sufficient number of trained archaeologists to tackle the wealth of material 
of pre-historic and historic times lying all over this far-flung country. After 
independence and integration, there was the taking over by the Central 
Government of State Archaeological Departments. But the amount of work 
to be done is so much, so numerous are the monuments to be surveyed and 
almost endless the inscriptions collected but not yet edited and those yet to 
be collected, that only the cumulative efforts of the Centre and the States, 
Universities and Institutes could be able to tackle the work. That the States 
feel the need to revive or start their own Departments for Archaeology, which 
is on the concurrent list, is a thing to be encouraged. Madras has recently 
appointed a Special Officer for this. I find that the Central Archaeological 
Survey has recently taken over Jammu and Kashmir and constituted a new 
North-Western Circle. In Nepal, where I had been recently, there is a precious 
amount of architectural, epigraphical and iconographic material, as also 
murals and exquisite woodwork, all of which not only need attention, but 
would be of great value for comparative study. It may be suggested that 
through the Indian Aid Mission in Kathmandu, the Indian Archaeological 
Department should plan some work in Nepal, which foreign scholars visit 
and from where they collect a good deal of material for their work. 


In Linguistics, it is a matter for gratification that the UGC has come 
forward to support the programme begun originally with the help of the 
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country, among younger scholars, in linguistic study; while this widespread 
interest in modern Indian linguistics, Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, is to be 
welcomed, it appears adequate steps are not taken to improve and enrich 
the study of Indo-European. There are the more recently known branches 
like the Hittite on which little is known and no work seems to be done here. 
Some of our younger scholars who have flair for linguistic study should be 
deputed to work under experts in these branches in the West, so that we 
could build up in our country too linguistic work as diversified as possible. 
In Dravidian linguistics, the Madras University has brought out the first 
volume of Dravidian Comparative Vocabulary, the joint work of the heads of 
the Dravidian departments of that University, including the President of the 
Dravidic Studies Section at this Session. In a subject-wise classified order, 
this work makes a tabular list of 2,000 cognates in the four main Dravidian 
languages and Tulu. Burrow and Emeneau who have already done much 
work in the Dravidian have brought out, almost on the eye of this Conference, 
their joint work A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary. It is a pity the Preface 
here does not mention the work on the Comparative Dravidian Vocabulary of 
the Madras University. As my colleague in charge of the DravidicSection will 
be examining this work in his address, I do not want to make any detailed 
reference to it. But I would like to say something on the general question of 
deriving old Indo-Aryan words from Dravidian words. In the long history 
of the co-existence of Munda, Dravidian and Sanskrit, there is bound to have 
been influences and borrowings; no serious historically minded scholar 
could deny this general question. But it is only when, on the basis of this, 
sweeping statements are made, —e.g. that after the deduction of the Munda 
and Dravidian elements, little will be left of Indo-Aryan, and also when 
particular Dravidian derivations of particular Sanskrit words are proposed, 
that one is not able to see eye to eye with the authors of such statements. The 
words shown by Kuiper, Burrow who completely disagrees with the former, 
and Emeneau are almost a drop in the ocean of Sanskrit lexicography. When 
puja is derived from pii-cai, 'flower-do', and sardila from sira-tol,variegated 
skin', one sbould consider whether such expressions or compounds are likely 
or could be shown in literary usage. Otherwise such an etymologist, who is 
out to find some Dravidian parallel expression, real or synthetic, could be 
compared only to Yaska with his dictum Apyaksara-varna-samanyad nirbruyat 
and his examples like Kambhojas from Kambala-bhojas. Vocabulary grows 
organically also and unless such an internal growth is completely ruled out, 
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Theme has said of puja’ and its phonetic development from park, Prof. H.W 
Bailey has shown in his paper on ‘Cognates of Puja’ in a Special Volume to 
be published shortly by the Adyar Library’ that any serious analysis of Indo- 
Aryan vocabulary could not be undertaken without consulting the closely 
related Iranian, “the new material in the ancient Anatolian languages, the 
two Hittite languages, Luwian with later Lycian, and Pala and the Tocharian 
languages, equally important witnesses to Indo-European vocabulary.” 
Taking all this into account, Bailey explains puja, on the analogy of forms 
like kujati and kauti, as an enlargement of Sanskrit pu and cites copious 
examples from IE languages. Apart from this, the earliest form in which 
this word occurs in Tamil should also be canvassed and I am afraid this 
evidence will not help the ‘flower-do’ or ‘smear’ derivation proposed. On 
the general question of borrowing, I should like to draw your attention to 
a caution which Jespersen uttered.” He says: “The distinguished German 
linguist H. Schuchart has in recent years strongly insisted that similarities 
between different languages need not always depend on the languages 
being related to one another as French to Italian; but in some cases to some 
element common to all mankind; in other words, some phenomena instead of 
being historically related may be primordially related." ”......... there is again 
so much that is common to all mankind in mental basis, in psychological 
structure that we cannot be surprised to find a number of correspondences 
between languages widely apart.” 


In Dravidic studies, two more points may be mentioned. In studying 
words and even syntax, the comparison of the Dravidian with Prakrt and 
Pali forms rather than pure Sanskrit ones would appear to yield striking 
results; and the prevalence of Pali Buddhism in a flourishing condition in 
Dravidian areas makes such a relation quite natural. From this point of view, 
I think students of Dravidian linguistics stand to gain much by the study of 
Prakrts and Pali. Secondly, when we met in the Annamalai University, we 
recommended to the authorities of that University to bring out a complete 
corpus of English translations of the Sangam classics. I would like to reiterate 
this suggestion, for the production of this set of translations is of urgent 
importance today when there is wide-spread interest in Dravidian languages, 
literatures and culture and efforts are also being made to introduce the study 
of South Indian languages and literatures in North Indian Universities. 
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In the field of Fine Arts, many Sanskrit texts on music and dance have 
recently been published from Baroda, Jaipur-Jodhpur, Calcutta, Madras and 
Tanjore, some of these with aid from the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami. 
It would have been better if in the case of many of these texts, greater care 
had been taken to prepare scientific editions based on collation of available 
mss. of the work, and in some cases where the mss. were fragmentary and 
had just been printed, further examination had been done and the texts 
identified. In my address to the Technical Sciences and Fine Arts Section 
of this Conference at the Delhi Session, I mentioned the Encyclopaedia 
of Technical Terms in Music, Dance and Drama undertaken by the Central 
Sangeet Natak Akademi; recently regular work on the North Indian side 
of this work has been started by Prof. G.H. Ranade of Poona, to bring up 
the Hindustani material abreast of the Karnatic that had been compiled. 
The most interesting material that I have recently come across is in the field 
of Silpa and Temple-architecture. Orissa, where ruling Chiefs had been 
patronising traditional Silpins till recent times, has preserved mss. of Silpa 
works, which are not only valuable as rare texts on the subject, but are also 
unique for the illustrations they provide with drawings etched by the stylus 
on the palm-leaves. In a subject like Silpa, where architectural terminology 
is obscure, such drawings are most useful. Miss Alice Boner of Banaras who 
has been trying to organise a Conference of Silpins in Orissa, possesses some 
of these Silpa texts from Orissa and proposes also to publish two of them. 
One of them is called Silpapraküsa and the other Saudha-àgama on which the 
former is based. A rather early age is claimed for these texts, both of which 
are on palm-leaf and in Oriya script, the first written in incorrect Sanskrit 
such as is common in Silpa texts, and the second in better language. The 
most remarkable feature of the Silpaprakaga lies in the fact that instead of 
dealing with temples in general, this text describes a particular Tantric Varahi 
temple, which has been identified, and its measurements and carvings; in 
measurements, it does not give absolute measurements but proportionate 
measurements of the different parts into which it analyses the structure; 
and in images, it gives the geometrical diagrams as the basis of the figures. 
The Saudha-agama is cast as a dialogue between Bhairava and Bhairavi and 
deals with Silpa in general, twelve types of temples, four types of towns, two 
types of forts, the temples based on square garbhagrhas and those based on 
rectangular garbhagrhas, measurements of the structures and the iconography 
and diagrams for composing images, of which 108 are given. There are other 
works too of similar nature and value in Orissa and it is to be hoped that the 
Museum and Atchacological Department and the Sahitya Akadami of Orissa, 
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who have taken up the edition and publication of old works, will include 
in their programme these illustrated Silpa texts too. Regarding Painting, 
I desire to emphasise one point which I placed before the AEDS 
Society of South India in a lecture on ‘Indian Antiquities in Europe’. In 
several Libraries, Museums and private collections in the West, there are 
accumulations of Indian paintings. Even in Museums, only a very small part 
is exhibited, the bulk being in the magazine for lack of space for exhibition. 
There is thus in the storage of the Museums and Libraries, as also in private 
collections, difficult of access, a very large number of Indian paintings. Stray 
notices of a few of these, with reproductions, have no doubt appeared in 
some art-journals or books, but I would suggest that a complete descriptive 
inventory of these should be taken and Government should depute one or 
more scholars to do this work. Perhaps a corresponding inventory could 
also be attempted of the paintings in private collections in India. 


In the field of Technical Sciences, there is just one aspect which I desire 
to touch upon, and that is the branch of ganita. India has today taken great 
strides in every branch of modern science and some of our scientists have also 
interested themselves in the history of science in ancient India. When some 
Indian scholars refer to ancient Indian achievements in science, it should 
not be mistaken as something said out of patriotism; on the other hand, the 
realization that the scientific spirit and enquiry were not alien to the Indian 
would provide a solid basis for modern Indian scientific advancement. No 
doubt India has today taken science from the West but Western science is 
nota pure product of Western civilization as it has been contended by some; 
on the other hand history shows that it grew out of Eastern science and it is 
in an effort to re-establish our own continuity in this respect that we should 
explore the history of scientific thought in ancient India. When we pass on 
to a scientific phase, we should also avoid the experience which Europe 
had to undergo; for a long time there was conflict between science and 
Christianity. It is not proper to devaluate ancient science, Greek or Indian, 
because it lacked the qualities of experimentation and the notion of progress 
as developed by modern science.” Orientalists engaged in writing the history 
of ancient India had also directed their attention to ancient Indian science. But 
while some have conceded certain scientific ideas as having been discovered 
by ancient India, others have disputed India's claims. The example of the 
decimal system, the place value and zero may be cited, particularly in view 
of our adoption now of the Decimal coinage. It is well-known that from the 
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Rgveda onwards we have the numerals ten and thousand mentioned and 
in the Taittirtya, Kathaka and Vajasaneya Yajurveda Samhitas, the Jaimintya 
Upanisad and Paficavirii$a Brahmana and the Sankhayana Srauta Sütras, long 
lists of numerals reaching upto parardha and samudra (10,000,000,000) are 
given. How can these powers be possible without a knowledge of place- 
value? Yet it is understood that recently some researches have been made 
in the Institute of Advanced Studies in Princeton, under the distinguished 
scientist Dr. Oppenheimer, trying to disprove the theory of the Indian origin 
of the decimal notation. Here is a subject which merits the attention of those 
in this conference who are both interested and qualified to explore this 
problem further. The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras, has 
sent an appeal in this behalf and has offered to give an honorarium for a 
monograph on the subject. 


Greater Indian studies for which we have opened a separate section is 
a subject in which, as I have already said, we have for long left the primary 
initiatives to European scholars and have, more or less, contented ourselves 
with working on their original materials in French and Dutch. The study 
of this subject dealing with the cultural sway of ancient India, which 
produced for several centuries a lasting unity in the spheres of emotional, 
artistic, religious and intellectual activities among the peoples of Asia, 
more particularly of S.E. Asia, is of special significance today when Free 
India has come forward to play a similar role of peace and amity, as the 
leading modern democracy of the East. The long sweep of ancient Indian 
history makes this role of India a natural development of her past. The 
Government has therefore a special duty in this respect to help the growth 
of Indian studies relating to the countries which were culturally linked 
with India in the past. It has been proposed that this work should receive 
priority in the Central Indological Institute we have been asking for. One 
of the things which should strike scholars who see museums in the West 
and those in India is that while the former have collected antiquities of all 
ancient civilizations, Indian museums are strictly ‘Indian’ museums. You 
may mention the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, but one swallow 
does not make a summer. The antiquities from centres of different ancient 
civilizations found in museums in the different countries of the West were 
collected by special missions or expeditions sponsored by the Governments 
of those countries to Central Asia, Middle East, and other regions. One of 
the recent expeditions, on a smaller scale, was that of Prof. Tucci to Nepal 
and the Swat valley here both of which have given him a vast amount of 
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missions which, with the help of our authorities, we should attempt; and in 
view of the many political relations involved, this work cannot be carried 
out without Government help. Nor does history show that Government 
should have no part to play in this respect. Political work and cultural work 
had always gone together hand in hand. The opening up of Ancient Egypt 
was the result of 175 civilian scholars who were in the retinue of Napoleon’s 
Nile expedition and some of the important Indological work and discoveries 
were due to British administrators in India and the Residents in Nepal, the 
North-West etc. There are Indian Consulates all over the world today; global 
tours of politicians are a regular feature of Indian affairs today. All this has 
been attended with very little by cultural contributions of any substantial 
nature. There have been numerous cultural delegations, chiefly of musicians 
and dancers; comparatively only a few delegations of Indological scholars 
have gone out, but the purpose we have in view is not served by such 
conducted tours of brief duration. So far only two purely cultural explorative 
missions have gone out, the Archaeological Department’s survey-tour of 
Afganistan which has produced a Preliminary Report of an Archaeological 
Reconnaisance (1956) by T. N. Ramachandran and Y.D. Sharma and the 
arduous but fruitful work in Mongolia and other areas by Dr. Raghuvira, 
who has happily agreed to preside over the Greater Indian Section of this 
Session’. Although much yet remains to be excavated and collected from 
Indian sites, we may say that, in what we have already collected, there are 
for some periods and schools and styles, a surplus of monuments which, I 
suggest may be, on a carefully planned basis, exchanged with antiquities 
of Middle-East, Egypt, S.E. Asia etc. in Museums elsewhere which could 
spare for our Museums some typical specimens. If the Government take the 
initiative, UNESCO which is interesting itself in the work of the Museums 
may be able to assist. 


In this connection I would like to make a special plea : By foreign visits 
or study tours, we mostly mean westward journeys, and considering the 
great historical relations that bind us to the countries of the Far East and S.E. 
Asia, we have not been given opportunities enough to develop our firsthand 
contacts with these latter countries. At one time we were mostly pre-occupied 
with the writings and interpretations of British Orientalists; of late our 
contacts with other Western Orientalists have grown to a great extent; the 
third dimension in which our contacts have to grow now is towards the East. 
In Japan particularly, the French who have a genius to organise schools of 
research in countries of cultural importance, have done good work. In Japan 
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there are over hundred important Indological scholars, working not only on 
Buddhism, but also on Sanskrit Kavya and Nataka, Smrtis, Purana, Itihasa, 
Vedanta, Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mimamsa, samkhya-Yoga, Vedic exegesis, Srauta, 
Paninian grammar, Alankara Sastra, Kalidasa and Kautalya. They have 
Journals of Indian and Buddhistic studies and the Bibliographies published 
by them show the great volume of work that is being done there. Not only for 
Buddhism but for the earlier shinto also, there are interesting Indian contacts” 
and members of the representative organization of this persuasion who 
had proposed to attend this Conference could not unfortunately come. In 
general literary matters too there is surprisingly interesting material in which 
Indian parallel, if not influence, is clear in literary practice as well as literary 
criticism. The use of double entendre or $lesa, particularly of the sabhanga 
variety is common in Japanese, and more than that, there are in Japanese, as 
in Sanskrit, sustained $lista-Kavyas with two themes running continuously. 
In the following quotations? that I have culled, you can see the Dhvani-theory 
of our Alankàra Sastra clearly reflected: "Japanese critics, however, have 
generally been less concerned with the effects of ambiguity in the language 
than with the more deliberate effects of suggestion." "In Japanese literature 
the un-expressed is as carefully considered as the expressed." When the 
dramatist Chikamatsu (C. 1920) said "...... when one says of something which 
is sad that it is sad, one loses the implications...... It is essential one not say 
of a thing that ‘it is sad,’ but that it should be sad of itself,” the Japanese 
dramatist was speaking here clearly of Rasa-dhvani and the flaw of Sva- 
sabda-vacyatva of Rasa. "The attempt to represent larger entities by small 
details and the resultant 'concrete images' which they speak of refer to the 
portrayal of Rasa through Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Saficari Bhavas. They 
emphasise 'delicate emotional responses' in their poems and plays, ^without 
the necessity of a formal plot. The virtuoso approach to literature and to 
art as well, where the artist attempts to do essentially the same thing as his 
predecessors, but in a slightly different way, is a characteristic of Japan’. All 
this is exactly parallel to our cultivation of the art of Mahakavya and Nataka. 
Nor did the Japanese critic differ from the Indian in his view of the purpose 
of poetry and drama which he considered 'as a means of encouraging virtue 





1. For a full picture of Japanese output of Indological work, reference may be made to the 
Comprehensive Bibliography by Prof. Hajime Nakamura entitled ‘A critical survey of 
Indian Religions and Philosophy chiefly based upon Japanese studies' in Acta Asiatica; 
Bulletin of the Institute of Culture No. 5, The Toho Gakkai, Tokyo 1963. 

2. See Asia (France Asie) XVII No. 164, Nov.-Dec. 1960: F. Schuon, Studies in shinto. 
Recently I had an opportunity to visit a number of Shinto shrines in Tokyo and discuss 
with its representatives and scholar 
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and chastising vice’. The echoes of Indian Alankara Sastra are clear in all 
these. Indian studies, I believe, therefore, stand much to gain in the future, 
in the direction of freshness and growth of material by these contacts with 
our Japanese colleagues. 


This Session of the Conference is also significant for the revival, as part 
of our Sections, of the Pandita Parisad which we were not able to organise 
after our Darbhanga Session. In Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, as you may 
see from the Constitution, the Oriental Conference is to foster traditional 
learning also. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction to all of us that at this 
place where the word 'Pandit' is a common prefix to the names of persons 
born the learned tradition, be they now engaged on learned pursuits or not, 
and which in later times was a cradle of Persian literature, the Pandita Parisad 
and the Majlis Ulema are being held as part our Conference. For the latter, 
we are thankful to the local authorities and for the former I should express 
thanks to the Central Sanskrit Board which accepted the proposal and came 
forward to support the holding of the Parisad. It is but fit that the Central 
Sanskrit Board should support this at all the Sessions of our Conference, for 
traditional Sanskrit education and study are the special charge of this Board. 
While the advanced Sanskrit studies on modern lines in Universities and 
Research Institutions come under the purview of the U.G.C. and the Indology 
Committee, the Sanskrit Board is to take adquate care of traditional education 
as preserved in Pathasalas and Gurusis yaparampara. The evidence collected 
by theSanskrit Commission was predominently in favour of preserving this 
type of traditional erudition. It is true that Pandit erudition today is not what 
it was in its palmy days; also the requirements of life today are such that 
a mere isolated study of Sanskrit alone divorced from general education, 
is becoming increasingly a misfit; and naturally, owing to the persistent 
ignoring of this fact, the Sanskrit Colleges are getting depleted of students 
and even the few who come are not the right type of students. The Sanskrit 
Commission has therefore recommended the reorganisation of the Pandit 
curriculum of studies by the introduction of modern subjects, and also its 
invigoration by introducing, at its higher stages, comparative studies in the 
respective branches of knowledge as cultivated in Buddhism and Jainism 
and in Western thought. A standard scheme embodying these ideas has also 
been circulated and on this occasion I make an appeal to the Pandits for their 
co-operation. I have requested the enlightened Pandit-Member of our Board 
to preside over the deliberations of the Pandita Parisad and I hope under bis 
guidance, the Parisad will, besides conducting useful Sastraic discussions, 
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the Central Sanskrit Board. There are some efforts afoot to solve the problem 
by abolishing the Pandit courses and introducing whatever is possible of this 
study into the graduate courses in Arts Colleges. I want to reiterate what we 
have stressed in the Commission Report that it is premature to take this step 
and integration for the present should be done at the higher levels for which 
some practical suggestions have been set forth in our Report. Otherwise 
instead of preserving the best elements of both, the new synthetic product 
will catch the defects or the more obvious superficial elements of both and 
the progeny will, as Bernard Shaw told the beautiful lady who proposed to 
marry him and bring up children endowed with her beauty and his intellect, 
inherit the features of the two the other way about. 


The Central Sanskrit Board of the Education Ministry has, in the last two 
years, begun to function regularly and has started giving effect to several 
of the recommendations of the Sanskrit Commission, out of whose Report 
it was itself born. Unfortunately the Board itself is rather a shadow of the 
type of Central statutory body which the Commission had set forth and in 
the remaining part of the last plan there was only an extremely small sum 
available for it. For the third plan, we asked for a crore which first came 
down to three fourths of it and eventually we understand that our working 
limit will be a little less than half of it. Iam reminded of the Tamil proverb 
which says that when one was asked how many were the Pandavas, he said 
by word of mouth five, showed four on the fingers, wrote three on the board 
and rubbed off one. Well, within this, aid is given to Pathasalas Sanskrit 
publications and journals and voluntary organizations in the field. A scheme 
has been prepared and circulated for making uniform the diverse diplomas 
and varying standards and stages of Pathasala courses in the country and 
to reorganise these courses with the needed quantum of study of modern 
subjects. A scheme of research scholarships for products of traditional 
Pathasalas was taken up and the first set of awards under this has been made 
and the second is shortly to be made. Proposals are also being worked out 
to bring forth reprints of outstanding classics and tools of research, which 
are out of print and to publish in Devanagari important Sanskrit works 
which have been printed only in local scripts, Grantha, Telugu, Bengali, etc. 
Steps have also been taken to establish at a South Indian centre, a Central 
Sanskrit Institute. A fulfledged plan has been drawn up for this Institute of 
advanced studies and research but to begin with the Institute will have only 
two departments. There has been difference of opinion on the selection of 
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the venue,’ but Sanskritists may be glad that a beginning has been made 
and they may hope that in course of time this Institute will not only grow 
to the full size planned for it, but will also develop into a Central Sanskrit 
University for the Southern areas as has been recommended by the Sanskrit 
Commission. There is however one serious matter over which the members 
of the Board have reason to be depressed with the attitude of the Ministry. 
The Commission itself has spoken of this matter in its Report and the Board 
has more than once tried to raise it at its meetings. It is the position of Sanskrit 
in the Secondary Education curriculum which is fast deteriorating as a result 
of the Three-language formula resolved upon by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. The Sanskrit Commission without taking any one sided view 
of the matter has proposed several alternatives for finding a secure place for 
Sanskrit among the languages. It is not necessary to repeat what has been set 
forth in our Report, but it is necessary to reiterate that the Central Sanskrit 
Board may extend different kinds of aid to higher Sanskrit studies, but if 
it does not do anything to save the roots of Sanskrit study in the schools it 
will not be long before they have no leaves and flowers to tend. By way of 
implementing the Government's three language formula, some States have 
dealt the final fatal blow to Sanskrit and those assembled at a Conference 
like this, many of whose subjects depend ultimately on Sanskrit, can easily 
realise what serious loss this policy will entail. The problem is much larger 
than Sanskrit and is a pointer to a serious educational malady that is fast 
growing. There is a craze for science subjects and commerce ; and even 
subjects of Humanities comparatively more popular, Philosophy, History 
etc., have come to be neglected. The process of admissions to science courses 
of men and women without plan is a serious loss to the Governments, for 
science education is costly and hundreds of boys after the B.Sc. become clerks 
and girls marry and their science-education is not put to any use. Are we 
going to end up with complete evacuation of Humanities classes, and then 
awake to the situation and make a fresh effort to redress this imbalance in 
education ? 


In the Indology Committee of the Ministry of S.R. & C.A., we have during 
this plan almost the same amount of money as in the Sanskrit Board, about 
45 laklis. This Committee has undertaken the publication of an Indology Series 
comprising editions of rare Sanskrit and Prakrit and Persian and Arabic 
Texts. More important than this is the assistance which this Committee is 
giving to voluntary Indological organizations in the country, and the most 
commendable part of this assistance is its cent per cent aid for the preparation 
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and publication of Manuscripts Catalogues.! The Ministry has also made 
arrangements through the National Library to make microfilms of the more 
valuable Mss. in the Woolner Collection in Lahore. Arrangements are well 
under way now for the coming into being in the immediate future of an 
Institute for Indian and Islamic studies in the name of Maulana Azad. Time 
and again, we have been urging the Ministry to start the Central Indological 
Institute and the chances of this also being started soon are bright now. This 
is indeed a matter for gratification for all of us, for it is through this Central 
Institute of Indology that we hope to broadbase our future studies and take 
our own initiative in the investigation of fields of work neglected by us so 
far, such as the cultures of countries outside India, near and far, which have 
had connections with India in the past and in which we have been dependent 
mostly on the original work done by foreign scholars. A Central Manuscripts 
Survey such as has been recommended by the Sanskrit Commission will also 
form part of this Institute of Indology. If this Central Institute could get the 
India Office Library, it would be an excellent beginning and it is hoped that 
Government will succeed in their negotiations with U.K, for the transfer of 
the India Office Library. 


The same Ministries have under separate schemes been encouraging 
work in modern Indian languages. The sending by this Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs delegations to foreign countries has been of some use but as one 
who has some experience of this, I should say that better and more lasting 
results could be gained if they give effect to the other proposal made by the 
Indology Committee of selecting and sending individually young scholars 
of equipment and aptitude to go for an adequate length of time to well- 
known centres for specific kinds of specialised work for which adequate 
facilities are not available in this country. The three Akademies established by 
Government have been supplementing the work which Universities, learned 
bodies and other Research organizations are doing. Among other things the 
Sahitya Akademi is to publish histories of literatures of all the languages 
and make known through translations the literature in one language to the 
votaries of other languages. In Sanskrit, the Akademi is bringing out editions 
of Kalidasa's works and anthologies of Sanskrit literature. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi has assisted the publication of many works on music and dance 
and the Lalit Kala Akademi has itself been bringing out art publications. 
The National Book Trust is also engaged in similar literary programmes and 
one of their latest projects is to bring out Kalidasa’s works with translations 
in all the regional languages. 
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Perhaps the greatest factor in post-Independence development of advance 
studies in Humanities in the country is the University Grants Commission, 
which has helped the nascent Universities to grow rapidly and in the older 
ones has been responsible for vast expansion and organization of new 
departments of studies. As one who has taken some part in the processing 
of these schemes of assistance by the U.G.C.I might say that after a period 
of a forward policy of assistance a stage has been reached when this Body 
should pay more attention to co-ordination, review the quality and quantity 
of the work done with its assistance, and adopt a policy of helping projects 
already going to complete their work, rather than fresh floatations. This 
Kamadhenu has induced many an institution to put forth all sorts of research 
and literary projects, necessary and unnecessary, good, bad and indifferent. 
Indeed some bodies seem to specialize in applying and getting grants rather 
than in work. 


The work of all the Government Committees, Boards and other Bodies 
are necessarily being carried on with the help of scholars of Universities 
and other learned bodies. Since Independence cultural activities have 
increased tremendously. Conferences, Indian and International, UNESCO, 
National bodies and Committees, Commissions, Surveys, Festivals, Cultural 
Delegations etc. have been many and scholars have in recent years been 
called upon to do not only a lot of Committee work involving travel but 
also to produce works of a secondary scholarly nature like surveys, special 
volumes, handbooks, memoranda, reports etc. By all this there is a danger of 
senior scholarship deteriorating and real learning and painstaking scholarly 
work suffering in the long run. In the modern set up itself, there is this 
inherent danger of men of real knowledge and leisurely wisdom being 
displaced by those busy with cultural and organizational activities. There 
is an increasing anxiety among scholars to get into committees. How ever 
as men of experience alone can help in organizational work, the official 
Agencies should help minimise the mechanism, meetings and procedure and 
devise quicker and less cumbrous methods so that the very act of promoting 
scholarship does not carry with it seeds of its decay. In this connection Iam 
tempted to refer, though it may be somewhat premature, to a proposal of 
the Ministry of Cultural Affairs to have during the third plan an Institute 
of Humanities.’ The idea is very inspiring but I hope it will have a unique 
character and not be patterned on the model of other Institutes. If it is just 
a body of the pick of the best minds in the scholarly world of this country 
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who can devote their time quietly and leisurely to the pursuit of thought 
and produce works of real creative and constructive character, it will be a 
real gain in the direction of the intellectual regeneration of the country. I 
may also express here a desire that I have been cherishing for some time, 
namely the need for a Journal for the History of Ideas; we have a large 
number of journals where historical, archaeological, literary, linguistic 
and philosophical research pertaining to specific periods, discoveries and 
authors and scholars are discussed, but in an Indian Journal for the History 
of Ideas, writers could concentrate on pure ideas and reflect on the nature 
and significance of concepts. Literature and Philosophy could not be pursued 
only for collecting historical, linguistic and other data of research. Crushed 
too much like this for extraction of references, our classics, famed for their 
humanistic and spiritual culture, have, I am afraid, lost their aroma. Recently 
I read a Press report that as a result of too much culturing, the British Rose 
had lost its fragrance and British Botanists are now going to search among 
continental varieties to re-capture the fragrance. Let not such a fate over 
take the Ramayana and Kalidasa, or the Upanisad and Sankara ! 


There is a great mania for Kośas of all sorts, particularly in one of our 
celebrated centres of research. Not only are compilations of this type not 
useful in all subjects, but after a time, it all becomes a mechanical work of 
re-arranging the material of one into another. All Ko$as, Concordances and 
Catalogues are but tools of research and they can take their place only next 
to scientific expositions, works of thought and inspiration and interpretative 
and evocative studies. 


I shall have now, with your leave, to make what would appear to be a 
departure and speak about certain vital matters relating to our Conference 
as an organization. I have heard from senior scholars associated as 
Presidents or other Office bearers with this Conference that the standard 
of the Conference has gone down. These are also the scholars who have 
followed the general prevailing tendency of stopping from attending the 
Conference, or at least attending regulary and taking active part in it, after 
their high offices were over. I have pleaded with them that the continued 
participation of the jfiana-vrddhas and sthaviras like them was necessary for 
maintainig the traditions and standards of the Conference; and I may say, 
my appeal this time has met with some response. In their beginning and 
formative stages, all organizations have a force and pull which they do 
not have in the same form when they settle down. Also, we have given 
birth to other daughter-conferences of History, Philosophy etc. so that there 
are today too ntanykwenites: efiasslegiahastiniiytlonever we retain the 
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Sections devoted to these specialities, and our desire is that more and more 
historians, archaeologists, and philosophers must attend our Conference, 
so that in the whole field of Humanities, the Oriental Conference may stand 
out prominently as the counterpart of the Indian Science Congress. We 
should not, like some lower organ isms of the animal world, go out of 
existence after producing our offspring. We should not therefore reduce our 
Sections with any idea of making our Conference more compact; on the other 
hand we should, following up our recent decision to have a new section 
for Greater Indian Studies, broadbase our Conference even more. For our 
further developments a permanent office with staff is necessary and apart 
from electing a distinguished scholar as General President at each Session, 
the continuity and development of the work of the Conference requires an 
elected Executive President, who will work in collaboration with a core 
body comprising the Vice-President, Treasurer and the General Secretaries. 
Though much enthusiasm is evinced at the Sessions for the election to the 
Executive Committee, as a Member has recently written to me, there is 
hardly any work for the Members of the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee itself should be on a far more representative basis of regions, 
subjects and scholarship. In what ways the Section-Presidents too could 
take a more active part may also be considered by you. The submission of 
papers and the preparation of the volume of summaries and their advance 
supply to members have recently been improved somewhat. The most 
important thing I have noted in the Sessions in the recent past is that there 
is not an adequate appreciation of what a paper for the All-India Oriental 
Conference should be. I am sorry to say that some send very large surveys, 
general appreciations and pure literary essays; some unfortunately take 
out sections from their theses or books under print or printed and not yet 
issued, all of which is, I must say, unfair to the Conference. This time I 
wrote to a number of members on this point and I should here mention that 
in almost all cases, the response was splendid and revised papers or fresh 
papers were received. The papers should be recommended by the Head of 
a Department, a recognized scholar or a learned institution and an effective 
machinery should be set up to screen and finally accept papers. I hope you 
will agree when I say, in a non-controversial way, that all the members 
should cooperate in the improvement in general of the quality and form of 
the papers. I have been trying from our Delhi Session onwards, at which 
some proposals of mine were accepted, to enforce on ourselves the condition 
that all members shall, as a rule, submit papers and I request you again to 
consider this suggestion on its merits. Recently, the Ministries have been 
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launching upon their programmes of Oriental activities which fall within 
our sphere and though some of us are, at one stage or other, consulted by 
the Ministries or taken on their Committees, it would be proper that this 
Body which is the oldest and premier forum of Indology in the country is 
given its due place and is taken into greater consideration by the authorities 
in representation abroad or in any activity organized in this country. 


I desire to say a few words about publication of research work. From 
personal contact as well as the knowledge gained during the Sanskrit 
Commissions tour, I find a considerable number of University Theses remain 
unpublished in this country. It is not only a discouraging circumstance for 
rising scholars but it is a national loss that the work continuously being 
done in this country is not known outside. The U.G.C. came forward to 
publish Doctoral Theses and other research work but this welcome offer was 
beset with too long and involved a process. Sometimes we evolve rules and 
principles and like spiders get caught up in our own web. It is desirable that 
some quick processing is done. A committee of experts in different disciplines 
may be asked to go into the whole lot of unpublished University Theses 
and select and draw up a priority-list instead of each Thesis being referred 
to an expert. I would also appeal to some of our enterprising publishers 
like Motilal Banarsidass, Chowkhamba, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, Susil 
Gupta and others to interest themselves more systematically in bringing to 
light the works of young scholars as well as others who have otherwise little 
facility to publish their researches. Another category of material available for 
these firms for publication may also be suggested. Active workers like V. K. 
Rajwade of Poona and M. R. Telang of Karwar, who have passed away, left 
a considerable amount of work in mss. and research scrap books containing 
precious data noted through a lifetime of research. The salvaging, editing 
and publishing of these will be of great service to research. All these firms 
have recently launched on an extensive scheme of reprinting out of print 
research works of the by-gone ages, particularly by foreign scholars. Some 
of these are boons to the workers of the present, but of some the usefulness 
is doubtful, as today the volume of facts that have been discovered has made 
them out of date; if at all they should be published, they should be revised 
by a contemporary authority on the subject. Indian publishers have also 
difficulties in complying with their foreign orders. While on publication, I 
cannot refrain from referring to the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, which will 
in three years be reaching its centenary. Sometime back an appeal of theirs 
for help supported by me was submitted to the Sahitya Akademi and the 
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Constitution and Rules. It is no exaggeration to say that Sanskrit studies have 
grown with the Nirnaya Sagar Press, and I appeal to the Conference and its 
Sanskrit Members to exercise their thought, as to how best this organization 
could be salvaged and put on active production. 


I am sure I am voicing the opinion of one and all in this gathering 
when I say that we are all most pleased at having been able to meet in this 
beautiful country and at this historic city whose antiquity goes to the times 
of Asoka. While meeting in well-established University centres has one 
kind of advantage, there is a different kind of benefit in meeting in such 
places which may, comparatively speaking, be somewhat distant. I have 
always been pleading with my colleagues in the Conference that we must 
have some of our Sessions at centres which are, from the point of view of 
our cultural history, most significant. Kashmir is one such place. As the 
Vice-Chancellor and some other colleagues here might recall, at the last 
General Council meeting of the Sahitya Akademi, Prof. Kabir spoke about 
organising a ‘Bharat darsana’ for scholars and literary men, by arranging for 
their visits to other parts of the country and gaining firsthand knowledge of 
the place and men and things there. Supporting the Minister, I pointed out 
how some of us were more inclined to go abroad but had not seen well our 
own country and instanced the inadequate personal acquaintance of many 
Indian scholars with South India and its important cultural heritage. Well, 
our Conference is providing a periodic ‘Bharat-darsan’ as it were. This coming 
together is most significant at this juncture when several centrifugal forces 
are having a disintergrating influence. With the declaration of adult franchise 
among the masses mostly backward in education and, with due deference to 
the Vice-chancellor, one of its architects, with the linguistic reorganization 
of the States, there has been a flare up of regionalism and linguism whose 
ghastly manifestations have undermined our reputation for hospitality, 
accomodativeness and tolerance. If the history of this country shows one 
thing more than another, it is the frequent movement of peoples and the 
rule of one part of the country by rulers from other parts and consequently 
a great and constant mingling. Toponymic duplication and the history of 
dynasties and religious sects and saints bear this out amply. Kashmir itself 
is a leading illustration; from the most ancient times people from different 
directions, Saka, Yue-chi, Hun, Gurjar, Tibetan and Muhammadan, not to 
mention the ancient indigenous Nagas and Pisacas and the stocks that came 
from other parts of India itself, Madhyade$a, Gauda etc., had entered this 
valley, and even among the Pandits and Sanskrit scholars who contributed 
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were Gaudas; Abhinavagupta himself was a Kanyakubja. In the heydays 
of the Rastrakutas, and probably to a lesser extent as a result of the Ganga- 
vijaya of Rajendra Cola Gangaikondan, a number of Karnataka or southern 
ruling lines were established in different parts of North India, particularly in 
Mithila and Bengal. South Indian history offers many revealing examples. The 
Pallavas were ruling in more northern areas before they became prominent 
in Kafici. The Colas call themselves Sibis,-Dandin refers to Tamilnad as the 
Sibiss!; -from which the Tamil form Sembian is derived, and the ancient 
habitat of the Sibis is here in the North-West. During the periods when their 
power waxed, Tamil chiefs and Tamil peoples were spread over the Telugu 
country, and the Telugu Codas and the Arama or Konasima and Pudür 
Dravidas had been in the fore-front of Telugu cultural and literary activity. 
This process repeated itself the other way about during the Vijayanagar and 
post-Vijayanagar times when Telugu chiefs and peoples spread themselves 
all over Tamilnad upto the southernmost districts; in the cultural activities 
and public movements in Tamilnad upto contemporary times, a leading 
part had been played by domiciled Telugus, some of the Chief Ministers 
themselves of the State having been drawn from them. Cola epigraphy shows 
that from Parantaka’s time, bands of Kerala warriors were in the personal 
service of the Cola kings.” The studies so far made by South Indian scholars," 
thelatest being those by Dr. M. Arokiaswami, Reader in History, University 
of Madras,’ on the Vels, a community that played a conspicuous part in the 
development of Tamilnad, show that the Vels came from the Gangetic valley 
and Gujarat. It is also recorded that Karikala Cola brought a large body of 
cultivators of the fourth caste from the same Gangetic area and settled them 
in the twentyfour Kottams of the Tondaimandalam. The temple annals of a 
shrine near Kulittalai on the Cauvery speak of an Arya-turyajati family there. 
Equally informing is the history of the Vellalas, who have been related to the 
Vels and who form to this day an influential community of Tamilnad. Aryan 
associations have been recorded in their customs. In the later Cola times the 
Hoysala Ballalas of Karnataka had occupied portions of the Kanchipuram 
and Tiruchi areas, and it is perhaps in their train that the Tamil community 
called Tulu Vellalas of Tondaimandalam came. As Vijayanagar epigraphy 
1. एकदा तु शिबिषु कावेरीतीरपत्तने etc. (Dasakumaracarita VI, Gomini story). See also my ‘Notes 
on Some Ancient Political Geographical Names,’ Annals of Ori. Res., University of 
Madras, VI. ii. 
2. See Epi. Ind. XXVII. vii. July 1948. pp. 292-303, my edn. of a Tiruvorriyur Inscription of 
959 A.D. 
3. Eg. M. Raghava Iyengar, Velir Varalaru, Sen Tamil Publications 34, 1913. 
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showed, from Varendra-agrahara in Bengal came the Arunagiri family of 
Mullandram village in Tiruvannamalai region, a family which for some 
generations made distinguished contribution to Sanskrit literature and to 
which belonged also the renowned Tamil hymnist Arunagirinatha, author of 
the Tiruppuhazh songs on God Kumara. Needless to mention the almost pan- 
Indian distribution of Maharashtrian people during the times of Sivaji and 
his successors. The process has continued and the exigencies of education 
and service in modern times have taken the peoples of this country from 
one part to another. 


This is true of the higher affluent and intellectual classes, as well as the 
lower labouring classes. There are e.g. large numbers of working class Tamils 
in many North Indian industrial cities. The linguistic reorganization should 
therefore be looked at from the point of view of administrative convenience 
rather than from the possessive zest of having come into one’s own. There 
are other important economic factors like supplies and river systems which 
bind the States and, with the lessons of history and culture which we study 
here, we, the scholarly, should give a clear lead to the country towards a 
sense of unity and of one India. Such a unity was there down the ages despite 
dynastic battles. Whoever came to rule, even though he was a foreigner, 
strengthened this cultural unity which was first built up by the Veda, the 
Upanisad and the Itihasa-purana, then reinforced by the work of the poets 
like Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti and Acaryas like Sankara and Ramanuja, and 
further established among the masses by the Saintsingers of the medieval 
devotional movements. Some of these Saints like Lalladevi here and Kabir 
elsewhere breathed the air of a further unity of Vedanta and Sufism and 
rulers like Qutub-ud-din and Zain-ul-abdin of this country and Akbar and 
Dara Shikuh were great apostles of concord and harmony between the 
sections of the people. This catholicism of outlook is a prominent lesson 
which the history of Kashmir and its intellectual contributions point out 
to us. Buddhism and Shaivite, each of which had a glorious development 
here, adjusted themselves to each other; as in Nepal and the South-East 
Asian countries, there was a blend of these two religions in Kashmir and 
leading Brahman Saivite scholars, as already pointed out, took pleasure in 
writing Buddhistic works. Features of a similar synthesis are to be seen in 
Kashmirian Islam too, in the preservation of old Hindu customs and names, 
in the images of Islamic saints in old Hindu shrines, in Sanskrit inscriptions 
on Muslim monuments and in the name Rsi given to Muslim Saints of 
Brahmanic or Buddhistic descent. 


A recurrence to this key of harmony and synthesis is particularly 
८ Ci Kavikulguru Kalid krit tjnixersix Ramtek Gollecti 
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the task of integration and have also been considering various practical 
suggestions for emotional integration. It would sound banal to recount before 
a gathering such as this the factors that have built up the fundamental unity 
of this country down the centuries. It may be more in point to refer to the 
suggestions made by the leaders but I do not like thereby to bestir or create 
allergy of any kind among scholars. Among suggestions accepted as well as 
those finally turned down are some which I would like to touch upon. There 
is a strong case for University education at least being put on the Central list; 
otherwise uniformity of standards all over the country and the exchange of 
examiners etc. are going to become difficult in the coming years. Similarly 
a cadre of an all India Education Service in the field of higher education 
should be set up which would not only help integration but be a mark of 
distinction for the highest among the Professors. The Universities should 
have more active programmes of visiting or endowment lectures by those 
from other areas. There should be more quick and active implementation of 
the plan to provide for South Indian Studies in North Indian Universities. 
Leaders either in the public affairs or in scholarship, particularly linguists 
and literary men, should shed their Janus-policy of one kind of attitude 
towards this question in public and another when they discuss privately 
with their own regional or linguistic compatriots. The Mahabharata says that 
there is no Satya or Dharma which is against the welfare of the many; similarly 
let us realise that there is no scholarly ideal which cuts at the very basis of 
our common being. In his paper on the Delimitation of Civilizations,’ A. L. 
Kroeber observes : “Danilevsky considered it an advantage for a civilization 
if it could grow up in a society of moderate speech diversity, languages 
diversified into distinctions but not to the point of their having lost the sense 
of their underlying connectedness.” I think this point of view which applies 
to our situation should be emphasized more and more by our scholars. 
The question of a common script has also been brought to the fore in the 
recent deliberations on integration. There is no need to be fanatic about 
this and the question should be solved from the points of view of what is 
most practical and the sectors of activity in which the Regional, Devanagari 
and Roman scripts should be used. As Indologists, we shall always use 
for our research purposes Roman with all the diacritical dots and strokes ; 
for use within our own language areas, the Regional scripts are to be used 
not only for the respective mother-tongues but also for Sanskrit; but for all 
India use and for putting across the literature of one area to other language 
areas, Devanagari should be used. The publication of a library of basic and 


_ 1. Journal of the History of leas, RIV 1993: p. 2/3 sy Ramtek Collection 
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outstanding specimens of all regional literatures in Devanagari, in which 
line initiative has already been taken by the Sahitya Akademi and individual 
enthusiasts like the speaker," is bound to bear fruitful results. The integration 
of the country is not anew activity; ancient India had a genius for achieving 
it; using fully the medium of culture, it had forged tools which had stood 
the test of time and these should not be thrown away now. As a primary 
forum of votaries of this culture, which had bound this country into one, 
this Conference and its Members have a part to play in consolidating this 
emotional integration. We have an advantage over the Government; while 
their decisions would involve compulsion, scholars could carry on their 
work of culture in such a way that the needed atmosphere is slowly created 
and the healthy trends are allowed to evolve gradually. 


The UNESCO is making efforts and has floated some projects for East- 
West understanding, in the form of seminars and publications. Unfortunately, 
side by side with such efforts, there is a slow, perceptible rise of an anti- 
Indian trend manifesting itself in general literary writings coming now 
from the West ; sometimes, through the scholars themselves participating 
in UNESCO work, this tendency shows itself in the expression of drastic 
opinions on Indian Culture, Indian Unity, the Indus Valley civilization, etc. 
In the Indo-American discussions on fundamental values of civilization and 
their endurance in present day life, the opinion has been expressed that 
Tolerance to which we attach such over riding importance is not a value 
or a thing of basic importance. The resistance to this Indian value may be 
analysed to the back ground of an American mind which may not appreciate 
the Indian policy of non-alignment and the natural inability of a Christian 
mind to subscribe to the doctrine of tolerance towards other beliefs. The 
opinion is now being freely expressed by an increasing number of writers in 
the West, including Indologists, that the claim or characterisation of Indian 
Culture as spiritual is not correct. Well, it is the Orientalists themselves 
who started expounding the East-West antithesis, who formulated this and 
other features of distinction between the two. From time to time, different 
theories are evolved, and recently we had from the West a visiting lecturer 
who expounded the thesis that the polarity is not so much between East and 
West, as between North and South and some here were only too ready to 
repeat this in the background of certain North-South tensions being fostered 
in this country. One of the latest manifestations of the tendencies I referred 
to earlier, intended to deflate the value of certain Indian concepts, ways etc., 
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which have obviously been gaining vogue in the West, is the book by Arthur 
Kostler, the Lotus and the Robot, in which one sees the revival to some extent 
of old Miss Mayo. That there are reputed writers who could write such 
books is a serious matter which UNESCO with its avowed programme of 
promoting East-West understanding should tackle, and at our own national 
level, a body like the Book Trust should keep vigil over such books getting 
circulated in this country. 


All this raises the question as to the nature and aim of historiography, 
particularly as practised by western writers with reference to India. We have 
also been preparing histories of India written by our own scholars and one 
such history has been completed and of the other, undertaken by the History 
Congress, we have had one volume. Therefore we too, by self-examination, 
may see whether we Indian Indologists have a common aim or some guiding 
principles of historiography in the work we are doing. Frequently one would 
hear that the historical inquiry or account should be objective; but what are 
the limits of this objectivity and how far is it followed in actual practice ? 
History, it is said, is all and anything that has happened in the past, but this 
again is only an ideal, for in actual practice one kind of selection or other has 
to be done of facts, and when such selection is made there is already a notion 
or mental background which guides the writer. While Descartes called this 
selection arbitrary and partial, Voltaire made a virtue of it. G. J. Renier says 
in his History its Purpose and Methodology: "No historian approaches his task 
without certain preconceived and systematic generalizations. He may owe 
these notions to his membership of a Church, to his approval of the doctrines 
of a political party. The essential factor is that his philosophy is a prioristic, 
held before he set out upon his task of historical research and it provides him 
with a ready made system for serializing into a story the events detected by 
research." These besetting circumstances were all there,—Church, political 
interest, and the nature of the particular type of intellectual upbringing, -in 
the study of Indology at its origins as well as in its further development at the 
hands of Christian missionaries, British administrators and Western savants 
brought up on Hellenic culture. One of the most reputed Sanskrit chairs in 
Western Universities, the Boden Professorship at Oxford, was founded by Lt. 
Col. Boden "to promote the translation of the scripture into Sanskrit, so as to 
enable his countrymen to proceed in the conversion of the natives of India 
to the Christian Religion," and though it may sound ridiculous to us now, 
the object of the Sanskrit-English and English Sanskrit Dictionaries of both 
Wilson and Monier-Williams, the first two incumbents, was to promote the 
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under the requirements of colonial administration and his interpretations 
and theories were not free from orientation to this purpose. And all these 
writers were nurtured on Greek thought and, proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, they saw Indian things that they came upon in Greek light. 
Toynbee frankly admits in his Reconsiderations (p. 548): “At the same time my 
procedure was, I agree, subjective in some other respects. The model that I 
used was the history or Hellenic civilization and of the Western civilization’s 
affiliation to the Hellenic through the Christian Church.”To what extent 
one could go in denying the originality of an Indian contribution is shown 
by Renou by the example of Kaye who “to prove the Indian indebtedness 
to Greece did not hesitate to invent the contents of lost Greek works. And 
Renou goes on to say, “What the Western Indologist needs to do is to 
renounce his Aristotelian forms of thought. He must resolutely unlearn... 
the heritage of the Mediterranean world which he vaingloriously translated 
into universal terms." A further vitiating factor is that a member of a modern 
economically advanced Western nation studies Indian Culture as something 
purely archaeological and it is too much to expect us, Indians, to have such 
an objective look at our past. Croce’s theory that to each nation was assigned 
a special function, which once fulfilled, it disappeared or fell to pieces 

having passed on the lamp of life, is not completely valid. To quote again 
from Renou:* "Indology stands out from other Orientalist disciplines such as 
Egyptology and Assryriology, in that it deals with a living subject-matter. An 
uninterrupted tradition of language and thought, probably the longest which 
history records, links archaic India with the India of today. This fact gives, or 
should give Indology its own line of approach." It is this last mentioned point that 
I want to stress, viz., that the so-called objectivity of a historian being what it is 
as shown above, Indian Indology should develop its own line of approach on 
the background of the fundamental ideas and lines of development of Indian 
civilization, as understood, valued and cherished by us, without slavishly 
repeating the theories, opinions, distinctions, periodizations, polarities etc., 
which Western Indologists, in general, have, by sheer repetition, made into 
axioms. To take one example, a distinction is being made, which many of 
our scholars repeat, between Vedism or Brahmanism and Hinduism. In his 
Reconsiderations Toynbee says that he has discarded this distinction and the 
chronological caesura which he had put forth earlier. The tracing of a thing 
to its original form, such inquiries not sparing even the highest divinities 
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that millions of the people here cherish, is a recurrent modus of research 
Thatsuch an inquiry contributed to understanding is questioned by Jesperse 

who calls it “a learned form of superstitious belief." He goes on to say: "We 
get no further at all towards understanding what a tragedy is when we are 
informed that the word must once have meant ‘goat-song’.” Sometimes, we 
have a tendency to out-herod Herod and in our own works, we are apt to 
pursue without a sense of proportion or intrinsic value, the question of date, 
identity, distinctions, mutual borrowings etc. etc. Like the Munis of old of 
whom it is said nasau munir yasya mate na bhedah, each Orientalist, particularly 
of the early generation, had his own theory, for example, of the origin of 
Sanskrit Drama or Purana or the date of Kalidasa, and we go on making an 
anthology of these theories in books and make the students mug these up 
as if these could be substitute for the works themselves. By repeating that 
Advaita is borrowed from Madhyamikas, one deludes oneself into a belief 
that one has known the whole thing. Max Muller asked,” "Would it make 
Christianity less true, if Buddhism contained many things which are taught 
in the Bible also ?" 


It was observed that perforce a historian is obliged to make a selection 
of his material and a certain pre-conceived pattern of thought guides him. 
From this we may pass on to consider whether history has lessons, whether 
we should profit by them and if so, on what should our emphasis be. It is a 
common saying that histories make men wise; Leibniz wrote" that the main 
goal of history was to teach wisdom and virtue by example and conversely by 
example to inspire an abhorrence of wickedness. But a history that can make 
one wise is only an interpretative history, i.e., a presentation of historical 
facts with that purpose in view. A definition in the Dictionary of the French 
Academy says: "History is the story of things worthy of being remembered." 
On the other hand a badly written history, which had proceeded on the 
theory of conflict, “keeps the old sores running”, and where by the long 
processes of ages, adjustments and assimilation, a mosaic had been achieved, 
and historical oppositions had been sublimated into ethical concepts, i.e., into 
actual lessons, its dissections leave the whole tapestry in tatters and shreds. 
We know where the continued harping on certain differences led this country 
to some years back and where again we are now by reason of our linguistic 
and other kinds of chauvinism. I think even expressions like the ‘Indian 
subcontinent’ should be discouraged. The ‘Indian peoples’ are not more 
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composite than those of America. The bones of facts apart, it is the cultural 
values that live and gives personality to a civilization. Kroeber says! that 
civilizations may be distinguished by geography, history, language, religion, 
technology, but they are most clearly distinguished by purely cultural creative 
activity, by activities concerning values and qualities of style. In Man Rises 
to Parnassus, J. F. Osborne says: "Every race has a different kind of soul,-by 
soul is meant the spiritual, intellectual and moral reaction to environment 
and daily experience,-and the soul of the race is reflected in the soul of the 
individual who belongs to it. This racial soul is the product of thousands 
or hundreds of thousands of years of past experience and reaction—it is 
the essence and distillation of the spiritual and moral life of the race." It is 
sucha soul that sustains and maintains the continuity through change of the 
Indian civilization. Of this Indian soul, the vital facets are basic unity in the 
midst of diversity, assimilation as opposed to destruction, an all-inclusive 
power, universality, notion of Dharma, spiritual orientation, peacefulness 
and tolerance. These values are enduring ones as even in the present age, the 
techniques of the freedom struggle and the policies of the free democracy 
reflect these soul-values of the nation. Let the ideals of historiography which 
we set for our selves be guided by these underlying principles, not because 
they are called for at the present phase of our history, but because they are 
true. Let many things flow in and let the Ganga, growing ever more, flow 
on; let us acquire and let us conserve : 


योग-क्षेमो नः कल्पताम्‌। 
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Sri-Sarsvatyai Namah* 
Sadase Namah (Homage to the learned Assmbly) 


My deepest gratitude to this Assembly of Oriental scholars for inviting 
me to preside over the deliberations of the 22nd session of the All-Indian 
Oriental Conference being held at Gauhati (ancient, Pragiyotishapura) in the 
easternmost state of Assam. 


Ancient Land of Pragjyotisha 


As the author of the Vishnu purana writes purvadesadikas chaive 
kamarupanivasinah (V. P.2.3.15), this ancient land of Kamarupa had 
entered the consciousness of our people as an integral part of primeval 
land-nama' or land-taking that forms the Indian Rasthtra up to the ends of 
the four directions (pradisas-chatasrah). Owing to its topographical features 
this was named in olden times as Pragjotisha, a geographical appellation 
based on prajotika, i.e. the eastern path or mountainous passage. The word 
jyotika in this sense is still used as jota in Hindi language (same as kotala in 
Pashta). There were two jyotikas, one in the north-west and the other in the 
easternmost limit of our country. The former was known as Uttara-jyotika,’ 
clearly mentioned in the Mahabharata Sabha parva: 

Kritsnm patichanadari chaiva tabhaivapara paryatam 
Utharajyotikam chaiva tatha Vrindatakm puram 
Dvarapalam cha tarasa vase chakre mahadyutih 
(Sabha, 29.10) 
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Similarly in Assam there seems to have been a Purva-jyotika passing over 
the patki hills towards china and North Burma and several duavs leading 
from the hills to the plains of the brahmaputra valley, one in kamarupa and 
two in Darrang. The Purva-jyotika of Assam became Prag-jyotisha which 
later on persisted as the name of the country. It appears that this question 
came before the author of the kalika purana also who has stated that Brahma 
created an eastern star (pragnakshatra) after which the country was named, 
but it seems hardly convincing. ! Its eastern limit extended up to Lauhitya as 
it is stated that Bhima in his eastern conquest of Tamralipt, Vanga, Suhma 
and Sagara, proceeded up to Lauhitya. ? Itis stated that Arjuna in his eastern 
conquest proceeded up to Pragjyotisha where its king Bhagadatta with his 
army of kirata and china and other peoples recruited from oceanic lands 
and river-valleys offered stiff resistance but in the end peace was arranged 
between the two heroes.” Kalidasa in Raghu. V.81, Chakampe tirna-Lauhitye 
tasmin Pragjytishe$varah refers to the geopolitical that Lauhitya formed the 
easternmost state-limit of the kingdom of Pragjyotisha and when Lauhitya 
was crossed by the armies of an invader deep stirring were caused in the 
hearts of the Pragjyotisha people. 


It appears that in the 5th century B.C. or even earlier this state had been 
surveyed and incorporated in the Janapada list of those times. The great 
Brahmaputra river divides Assam into two portions, the northern known as 
Kamarupa with capital at Pragjyotisha (modern Gauhari) (Pragjyotishapuram 
gatva kama rupantarasthitam, kalika purana 39.164) and a southern portion 
formed of rivervalleys of which the most important is the Surama river, the 
region of which lends itself to be identified with the Suramasa Janapada 
of Panini.* 

The most conspicuous geographical feature of Assam is Brahmaputra 
"the son of Brahma" which deposits annual layers of golden loan to enrich the 
country's rice-bowl. The mountainous terrain and south are intersected by 
numerous rivervalleys from the Karatoya to the Lauhitya and the Lalitakanta 





1. अस्य मध्ये स्थितो ब्रह्मा प्राग्नक्षत्रं ससर्ज ह। 
ततः प्राग्जोतिषाख्येऽयं पुरी शक्रपुरी समा -Kalika Purana 39.126-7. 
. laubityamagamadbali, Sabha, 27.22-4. On the bank of Lauhitya was the easternmost 
town of Samvedya tirtha (mod., Sadia ), Vanaparva, 83.1. 
. तैरेव सहित: सर्वै: प्राग्ज्योतिषमुपाद्रवत्‌ | 117 ।। 
तत्र राजा महानासीद्‌ भगदत्तो विशांपते | 
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of which no less than forty names are given in the kalika Purana as well as 
names of thirty hills from which these rivers take their rise. : 


Kalikapurana As The Sthalamahtmya 


The kalika Purana was compiled for the glorification of the supreme 
goddess of Kamarüpa, Kamakhya on the out skirts of Gauhati on the Nilachala 
hill. The Purana is verily a Sthala-Mahatmaya to which we are indebted for 
a record of mythological beginnings and ethnological statements about 
Assame history. The country was inhabited by the Kiratas which seems to 
be a Sanskrit term for the Sino-Tibetan races inhabiting the valley. These 
tribes filled the river-valleys up to the sea-coast.” In the “BharatapraSasti 
of the Purana it is clearly stated that the eastern region of the country was 
inhabited by Kiratas and the western by the Yavanas." In the Sabhaparva 
itself Bhagadatta, the king of Pragjyotisha is said to be the ruler of Mlechahhas 
and Yavanas; the former seems to have been used as a racial appellation 
for the Kiratas and Chinas, the latter term Yavana, however, is obscure in 
this context, but seems to be a part of the formula Mlechchha-Yavana for 
foreigners. The Kalika purana speaks of the first mythical ancestor of the 
Assamese rulers as Naraka, a prince of the dynasty of Janaka Videha of 
Mithila for whom strangely enough two epithets, viz. Devaputra (37.6) and 
Asura have been used. He is said to have taken birth from Earth as Mother 
and the Varaha incarnation of Vishnu as father. He is said to have been born 
in the Yajnavata of janaka for whom Vishnu prophesied that he would be 
the ruler of Pragjyotisha. He settled in Kamarüpa by an all-out conquest 
of the Kirata population whose leader named Ghataka was killed in battle 
and his hosts driven towards the sea-coast. Assam then got a dynasty of 
kings in which were born Bhagatta, Pushpadatta, Vajiradatta and in the 
same line came the historical varman family of Maharaja Bhutivarman, 
Chandramukhavarman, Sthitivarman, Susthiravarman, and Bhaskravarman, 





1. Names of 43 rivers : 
करतोया, जटोद्भवा, सितप्रभा, नवतोया, अगद, बहुरोका, चन्द्रिका, फेनिला, सिता, सुमदना, भद्रा, सुभद्रा, मानसा, 
भैरवी, वर्णासा, त्रिस्त्रोता, कुसुममालिनी, क्षीरोदा, देवीलीला, चण्डिका, लौहित्य, ललितकान्ता, सुमङ्गला,शाश्वती, 
कपिलगङ्गिका दमनिका, महाकृष्णतोया, वृद्धदेविका, भट्टारिका, दिक्कारिका, बृद्धगड़, स्वर्णवहा, ब्रह्मसुत, कामाह्वया, 
सोभासना, वृषोदका, सितगङ्गा। 
Names of 43 mountains : 
सुरस, कृत्तिवास, सुतीक्ष्ण, विभ्राट, धवलगिरि, गन्धमादन, दर्पण, अग्निमाल, कसकर, वरुणाचल, वायुकट, चन्द्रकूट, 
नन्दन, भस्मकूट, मणिकूट, मत्स्यध्वज-कुलाचल, सुकान्त, रक्षःकुट, चित्रहर, नीलकूट, ब्रह्मगिरि, कर्पट, चित्र, 
कज्जल, शभ, दूर्जय क्षोभक, संध्याचल, भगवान्‌, श्रृङ्गाट, नाटक, etc 
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The last became an ally of Harshavardhana and invited Mokshachhava 
Yuan Chwang to his court. 


Economic Life of Ancient Assam 


According to the Sabha Para Bhagadatta brought to the court of 
Yudhishthira some presents including fleet horses, utensils of jade (a$masaamya 
bhanda) and sword with hilts of white invry (Suddhadanta-tsarum asin, Sabha, 
43.14). 

Bana has offered a much more extended picture of the economic 
life of Assam in the form of presents sent by prince Bhaskravarman to 
emperor Harsha through an embassy. The principal item was a paraol of 
extreme whiteness and brilliance which was taken out of a case of white 
silk. Apart from its big size, the royal umbrella was marked by three other 
features, viz. (1) that it was adorned by whitening pearl festoons (mauktika- 
ja laparikara-sitam); (2) its round margin was fringed by a dangling row of 
chauris (chamarikavalibhir virachita-parivesham); and (3) its top (sikhara) was 
decorated by the beautiful of a harisa with outspread wings (see for such 
a chattra, Ajanta by chief of Aundh, pl. 79 showing both the pearl festoons 
and the small chauris on the round margin). 


The next item included a good many bejewelled ornaments received 
as family heirloom from distinguished ancestors, and which had earned 
some celebrity (ahatakshana). These specially included necklaces (hara) and 
head-jewels (chintamani). Royal households in ancient and medieval times 
became known for their gems, perfumes, beauties, palaces, etc. An important 
item of presents typical of ancient kamarüpa textile industry were the lines 
cloth (kshaums) that were bright like the rays of the autumn moon, and that 
were capable of undergoing washing treatment (Saucha-kashama). These were 
packed in variously coloured came-boxes (anekaragasuchira-vetra-karanda), 
and were of a rolled-up from (kundalikrita). The exact nature of these fabrics 
has not been made clear by previous commentators,althougth Bana has 
indicated sufficient hints for the purpose. This seems to have reference to 
a special kind of scarfs that were rolled up (kundalikrta), not folded in 
the ordinary way, and hence required to be specially packed in round or 
cylindrical baskets of wicker-work (retra-karanda) tastefully coloured on the 
outside. Bana has referred to them as bhangura uthartya is a list of textiles 
specially being made on the occasion of Rajyasri's marriage (Harshacharita, 
IVp.143), which were so called because of the series of gardened folds 
along their length, this precluded folding and necessitated a different kind 


of packing. An illustration of this very handsome textile is available on a 
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terracotta plaque from Ahichchhatra which provides a visual commentary 
to Bana's description. : 


The next item consisted of a mass of drinking cups (pana-bhajana) made 
of semiprecious stones like oyster shell, chank and galrarka. The meaning 
of the last word is not determined. Sankara explains it as masara, but the 
latter must have been distinct from galrarka, since Bana in another context 
has mentioned bowls of galrarka and dishes of masara,” separately in the 
same sentance. Edgerton has recently collected a number of variants, e.g., 
musaragalva, musagalva, musaragaloarka, masagalla, musaaglvarka, etc., with 
undetermined meaning for both, like sapphire, emerald, cat's-eye, coral, 
chalcedony (Karketana), etc. (BHSD. p. 438). S. K. Chatterjee has suggested 
the derivation of Musa, musara, masara, form Chinese mo-so<mua sa<mua- 
sar, all meaning some kind of precious stone, and of galrarka from the 
Dravidian galls gallaka, meaning ‘stone’ Itis likely that the borrowing are 
correctly traced, but the exact meanings remain problematical. From the list 
of semiprecious stones for which there must have a demand for words in 
correct Sanskrit speech, and which were in actual use in the from of beads, 
utensils etc., agate and jade are the two which draw attention. I would 
attempt a hypothetical suggestion the jade was called masara, musara or 
Sanskritised aśmasāra (Sabha Parva, 47.14) and agate gallakka, gallaka, galvarka. 
Both these words have been replaced in modern Indo-Aryan by yashab and 
haqiq respectively. 

The next item refers to Kardanga charma, i.e. shields made of Kardanga or 
more properly those imported from the Kavdaranga country according to the 
commentator Sankara (kardarariga desodbhacanam). As shown by Sylvain Levi 
and Prabodha Chandra Bagchi, Kardaranga, also called Karmaranga was one of 
the islands in Indonesis." Varahamihira also mention Charmadvipa amongst 
countries of the South-east (Brihat Samhita, XIV.9). It an earlier passage 
(Harsha., p. 207) Bana has already referred to the kardaranga shields which 
were adorned with a fringe of small chauris, most likely of red colour, which 
made the black shields shine with variegated appearance. In the predent 
context it is said that on their margins the round shields were decorated by 
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3. "Some Etymological Notes", A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Sir 
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crooked foliated patterns of gold. Small chauris round the edge of shields is 
a feature seen in the figures from Devagarh and Ahichchhatra. : 


There is next a reference to a special fabric of eastern India, viz. Jatipattika, 
which was extremely soft to the touch and light like the bark of the birch tree. 
Jati is the Chameli flower, and the Jatipattika seems to have been so named 
from the woven white flowers in fine muslin stuff, now known as jadani. 
If this identification be correct, then the jadani fine cloth must have had an 
ancient tradition of manufacture in Bengal and Assam. 


The presents also included pillows of padded fur (samuruka upadhana) 
and made of soft figured cloth (Chitrapata), most probable Assamese silk 
beautified with embroidered patterns. That Assam had developed a trade 
in fur or the soft fine hair of certain birds and animals in seventh century A. 
D. and that the stuff was considered a luxury fit for kings, is a remarkable 
statement. 


Another equally important reference is to the soft mattings of woven 
cane which had a colour of shinning brownish shade and for which Assam 
is still so famous. 


The reference to books is of interest for several reasons. Firstly, it shows 
that Assam was then manufacturing a special kind of writing material or 
paper made from the beaten bark of the agallochum (agaru) tree. Besides the 
birch-bark from Kashmir and the palmleaf from the south and Indonesia, 
this was a third variety of material used for writing . Secondly, the contents 
of these books comprised subbasbitas or selected verses of didactic poetry, of 
which the earliest extant examples are the 'Three Centuries' of Bhartrihari. 


The next item is of characteristic local stamp, viz. clusters of fresh betelnut 
fruits of mixed red and green colour dangling from branches with new 
shoots, from which milky juice was oozing as they were treshly cut from 
the trees (kshiraksharini cha puganam pallavalambini sarasani phalani). 


Assam then, as now , specialised in agaru both its timber, excluding juice 
and oil. The refined agarn oil (krisbnagarutaila) was filled in hollow bamboo 
tubes of special width (sthaviyast vainavi nadi) which were encased in tawny- 
coloured leaves of the Kapotika plant. Another similar and prized article 
was the oil of sahakara creepers. Sahakara, as we know it was the mango of 
gratted variety for which eastern India is so very famous. These were trained 
to spread as climbers and a special kind of oil was extracted from it, which 
was used as a flavouring ingredient of high class wines in north India as 
shown by frequent literary reference to it. Black agaru sticks, similar in use 
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as sandal-wood pieces, were put in sacks of jute (Pattasutra) and exported. 
There is also mention of a special variety of sandal-wood, called gosirsha- 
chandana. According to Sylvain Levi the special kind of sandal-wood brought 
from Timor island in Indonesia was known as gosisha-chandana. Masses of 
camphor, white and icy, shinned pods of musk taken as such from the musk 
deer, fruits and leaves of the Kakkola tree brought from Kakkola or Takkola 
on the western coasts of Malay peninsula, flowers of clove (Lavanga pushpa) 
and fruits of nutmeg tress (jatiphalastabaka)—these formed a special group 
of presents sent by the king Kamarupa. There must be some special reason 
why these articles which Assam imported from the islands and countries 
of Greater or Insular India were included amongst the presents. These were 
no doubt costly and prized articles worthy of being sent as royal gifts, but 
their choice seems to have dictated by the fact that Assam controlled a 
considerable share of trade in these articles from the Dvipantara countries on 
account of her special position on the overland route through Burma. The 
sea-route across the Bay of Bengal (Mahodadhi) was always there, but was 
fraught with risk and hence the Indian traders found it to be their distinct 
advantage to operate the land route through Assam and Burma, which were 
par excellence the country of the cocoon-weavers (Kosakara bhimi) and of 
silver mines (rajatakara bhūmi) as stated in the Ramayana. 


The list reverts to indigenous products when it mention earthen jars 
of sweet fragrant honey. These jars were wrapped in cloth and therefore 
called Cholakakatast. Sankara also understands madhurasa as wine (draksha) 
but I think special Assamese honey seems here to be meant. The next item is 
flywhisks of black and white colour which must have been imported from 
Bhutan and Tibet across the Assam Duars or passes. 


The presents also included folded pairs of painting boards (alekhya- 
phalaka- samputa) provided with a pendant case for brush (tülika) and paints 
of palette (alabuka). On the side of these boards choice paintings were made 
(likhita). This was a very appropriate present to demonstrate the aesthetic 
achievements of the eastern school of pictorial art of which the earliest 
surviving examples now go back to the Pala period. What we find are the 
beautiful wooden book-covers containing miniature paintings of Buddha's 
life- scenes and Buddhist gods and goddesses. These pairs of wooden Book- 
covers must have been derived from the samputa or pairs of pictorial boards 
(alekhya-phalaka) which were kept folded with each other on the inside to 
preserve the painted surtaces. 


Nextis mentioned a series of items or great ethnological interest indicative 
or the taste shoWmüsf tebran Bree Pieter d'edietyotisha by both 
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her own rulers and those of distant MadhyadeSa. The presents included pairs 
of vana-manusha, obviously some species of ourang-outang; jala-manusha, 
some undetermined species of marine creatures, probably seal; Kinnaras, 
some wild tribes of Mon-Khmer extraction; musk deer (kasturika karanga), 
domesticated chamari cows (or chamari deer trained to roam freely about the 
houses in the palace-gardens) and a number of birds of the parrot of Kakatua 
family (Sukasarika) trained to utter words and maxims in human voice. 
These latter were carried in a variety of cages made of wicker-work which 
were tastefully decorated with laquid gold. The preparation of liquified 
gold is a difficult technical process which seems to have been evolved in 
the Gupta period. Bana also mentions Kafichana rasa used to beautiful clay 
beads (mrinmayagutika mala, kadambari, P. 71), although of any such actual 
specimen is unknown in the excavation. The Nisitha-churni commentary of 
almost the same age as Bana refers to suvarna druti used for colouring yarn. 
The Mahavyutpatti (254.16) also makes mention of swvarna drava. 


The last item refers to round earrings made of the long tusks of sea- 
elephants (jala-hastin). This seems to refer to walrus ivory which had been a 
favourite item of trade in antiquity, being in great demand from the Chinese 
to the Roman would and also known in the medieval times as $ir-màhi used 
for making handles of daggers and a variety of purposes. The hend-bones of 
such large long-tusked aquatic animals were turned on the lathe for making 
round beads which were bored and stringed as necklaces possessing the 
charming translucent shine of pearls. The earrings sent as presents were 
beautified with pendants of such pearly beads (muktaphala-dama-danture). 


Exchange of presents (pratiprabhrta or pratikausalika) and embassies 
(dutamandala) of which an insert is found in the 'Rudrayanavadana' of the 
Divyavadana formed a special feature in ancient Indian diplomatic life from 
the Maurya period to about 1200 A.D. and requires a detailed study. 


Assam—A Crucible of Cults and Cultures 


Assam offers a perfect example of the conception of the Mother-Land 
(Pritivi-Sukta, Atharvaveda) having a diversity of races (bahudhajana), 
languages (vivachas) and cults (nanadharma). ! We getsome intimation about 
the wave of religious influences that overran the soil of Assam. The earliest 
of them the austric cult of the Kiratas who were the Bhauma people or the 
children of the soil and who were followers of the cult of aboriginal deities 
by wine and flesh. Their divinity in the form of Yonipitha was Kamakhya who 
become the supreme goddess of Assam for all time to come. Her worship 
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was superimposed by a wave of Saiva influence in whose name a number 
of Sivalingas for the worship of Siva or Mahadeva (Kalika purana, 39.124-5) 
accompanied with signs of Chandra and Surya and the ten Lokapalas were 
installed. In the Gupta age there was an infiltration of Vaishnava worship 
since it is states that having driven the Kiratas Vishnu invited a number of 
Bramanas who were well- versed in Vedic and Sastric tradition to settle down 
in Kamarupa, so that a new cultural spate of Vedic studies and charities 
was introduced under the influence of their colonising the land. ! These 
learned Brahmanas are styled as Munis, a term used by Kalikasa and Bana 
for the Vaishnava teachers of Vaikhanasa allegiance who lived an ascetic 
life but were house-holders and were devoted to the studies of Vedic and 
Sastric literature. So far as religious culture is concerned Assam has made a 
wonderful contribution by evolving a cultural symbyosis of the austric Kirata, 
Nishada, Tibetan, Chinese, Mon-Khmer and Aryan races in a most peaceful 
and quit manner by mutual assimilation of religious and social element 
amongst which the Aryan way of life, literature and art emerged supreme 
and linked this region with the arterial life-flood of Mother India. 


Sanskrit Culture in Assam 


This fact is best illustrated in the literature of Sanskrit inspiration crested 
by the master minds of Assam. 


The sweetest result of Vaishnava colonisation was the tree of Sanskrit 
learning in the soil Kamarupa. It implies that the vast body of Vedic, Sankhya. 
Yoga, Vaishnava and Saiva literature began to enrich the culture of Assam 
with its Artha-vyūha and Sabdavyüha as it was flourishing in Madhyadesa, 
Bengal and elsewhere, a detailed stock-taking or inventory of which is found 
in Chs.XI and XII of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, a Paficharatra source book 
of inestimable value. As mentioned by Bana beautiful Subhashita works 
were being produced by Assamese learned scholars and scribes. The Kalika 
Purana itself is a worthy document having the status of a Sthala Purana, 
the best of its kind available amongst such texts. A compilation of such 
local accounts based on geographical, religious and cultural material is 
preserved in several Puranas, e.g. Vamana Purana for Kurukshetra and the 
Panjab region, Nilamata Purana for Kashmira, Varaha purana for Mathura, 
Kasi-Khanda for Varanasi, Avanti-Khanda for Malwa, Prabhasa-Khanda for 
Saurashtra and Brahma Purana (chs. 77-174) for the region of Sahyadri; all of 
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these require a new interpretation in the light of local topographical-cum- 
cultural features for which they were meant. 


Sanskrit and Assamese Literature 


Through all her subsequent history Assam has preserved a number of 
works which bear the hall-mark of Sanskrit. It is said in several inscription 
that the Kamarüpa kings were personally interested in Sanskrit literature, 
for example king Dharmapala was himself a composer of great merit 
(Kavichakravalachudamant) whose verses are preserved in Saduktikarnamrta 
and so also Puramdarapala, rather of Indrapala. Sanskrit classical literature 
was assiduously cultivated and deeply influenced the ornate poetry of 
Kamarupa inscription. The Yogini Tanra and the Haragaurisamvada although 
of later date have preserved a good deal of early historical and religious 
material. Sanaradeve was the author of the Bhaktiratnakara. 


Our homage is due Sanaradeve the bright jewel of Assamese religious 
and literary Creative. His massive learning is said to have comprised 
according to the Kathagurucharita, his early biography, a knowledge of four 
Vedas, fourteen Sastras, eighteen Puranas, eighteen Bharatas, fourteen 
Vyakaranas, eighteen Kavyas, eighteen Kosas, Samhitas, Amara, Chanakya 
and YogasSastra (Kathagurucharita, p.28-29). He lived to an advanced age of 
120 years (1449-1569 A.D.). His influence permeates every petal of Assamese 
mind. He organised a complete translation of the Bhagavata Mahapurana and 
wrote many other poetical works and dramas. ! The warmth of his mind 
and the perfume of his soul will continue to be felt on the soil of Assam for 
many centuries to come. 


The other works of Assamese literature consist of old Sanskrit classics. 
For example, the Ramayana of Valmiki had several translations, viz. a 
rendering in Assamese verse by Madhava Kandali at the request of the 
Varaha king Mahamanikya (late 14th cent.); the Giti Ramayana by Durgabara 
in the time of Cooch king Visva Simha (1515 A.D.-1540); the Srirama- 
Kirtana by Ananta Thakura; the Ramayana Chandrika by Kalapa Chandra 
Dvija; the Katha-Raghunatha Mahanta; the Sitasvayamvara or Ramavijaya 
Nata by Sankaradeva; so also several adaptation from the Mahabharata as in 
the Vabhruvabanar yaddha by Harivara Vipra; the Prahlada-charita and the 
Gita-kirtana by Sahkaradeva. 


Amongst the Puranas the Devibhagavata exercised a deep influence 
on Assamese literature, religion and art. A padaBhagavata was composed 
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by Snkaradeva himself. Several episodes of vishnu (the Vishnu Purana by 
Bhagavatamisra, Yamagita by Kalidasa, etc.), and Harivamsa (Ushaparinaya by 
Pitambara) Puranas have contributed to the Assamese literary and religious 
culture. Assam has walked shoulder to shoulder with other parts of the 
country and it is hoped that Assam shall maintain the tradition of her cultural 
strides in modern times. For this fulfilment it is necessary to cultivate the 
study of Sanskrit at several levels. 


Our Heritage of Sanskrit 


Sanskrit is the Wish-fulilling Mother of Indian culture. The full stature 
of the Indian mind is mirrored in the heritage of Sanskrit. The ambrosial 
rain of Sanskrit from the heavenly minds of great authors has kept the soul 
of the people saturated through the ages. 


“The copiousness of Sanskrit far exceeds that of Greek and Latin”. 


The doctrine of national integration through Sanskrit was preached by 
several ways. A national consciousness was generated by several means 
apotheosising (devatva-pradana) the Motherland. A conception of the holy 
land is found at the very outset of our civilisation in the "Prthivi sukta” of the 
Atharvaveda. This may be said to be a 'Hymu of Landtaking' which process 
once begun continued throughout India's history as religious worship 
offered to the Motherland. We find it in the several Bharata PraSastis. The 
Prithivi Sukta itself present a detailed scheme of land-taking by which the 
mother-land was conceived of as eternal goddess claiming homage of all 
the peoples settled on her soil speaking many languages and following 
different faiths. 


Sanskrit has not forsaken India through her hours of trial. Her great 
scriptures have stood solidly by us. The Gita and the Upanishads, the Vedanta 
philosophy and the epics from the durable foundations on which the ideals 
of national freedom were based and our future reconstruction must bear 
the stamp of Sanskrit pattern. We should wake up in time to fulfil our 
obligation to Sanskrit, for if Sanskrit is not gracefully brought through the 
front door it is bound to enter our minds through the back door of scientific 
and technial terminology for which there is provision in the Constitution. 
The linguistic rehabilitation of the country depends on Sanskrit as on nothing 
else. For this purpose it is essential for the Universities to launch upon a 
comprehensive stock-taking of Sanskrit literature for scientific terminology, 
material and grammatical formations of compound words and verbal nouns, 
of primary and secondary formations of words in Sanskrit literature in all its 
branches. For this purpose à Comprehensive History of sanskrit literature of 
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original works, commentaries, translations and adaptation in all the Indian 
languages should be compiles as early as possible according to a set plan 
under the auspices of the All-India Oriental Confernce, and the Universities. 
What I have in mind is a comprehensive Dictionary of Sanskrit, a History of 
Sanskrit Literature on the lines of an encyclopaedic recording. As a part of 
this scheme of investigating the world-legacy of Sanskrit a concordance 
of Sanskrit manuscripts is essential. We should wish Godspeed to the 
Catalogus Catalogorum work proceeding under the direction of Dr. Raghavan 
at Madras and also to the Great Sanskrit Dictionary at the Deccan College 
post-Graduate Research Institute under the direction of Dr. S. M. Katre. 
We should also recommend the compilation of special dictionaries, e.g. a 
Dictionary of Mythology from the Vedas and Puranas, a Dictionary of Indian 
Geography and a Dictionary of Indian Art. A journal for dealing exclusively 
with Indian manuscripts; for in India we still have an unparalleled wealth 
of manuscript material which should be taken care of in due time. These 
hand-written texts are still quite abundant and make an eloquent appeal 
for preservation. Acquiring them for public collections, making a survey 
of them, reporting on them and effective means by which their existence 
is publicly recognised, as was done in the first flush of Sanskrit discovery 
during the last century. 


Value of Sanskrit for India 


The value of Sanskrit for the future reconstruction of the Indian nation 
must be realized as part of national planning and accepted for immediate 
implementation. There should be an Indological Research Institiuate at the 
centre and such institutes in every state. This institutes in every state should 
take charge of the many-sided advanced resrearch work about India. India 
should also raise her stature and look round her peripheral neighboring 
countries from Central Asia to Malayasia and from Ceylon to Alexandria 
and financial for the study of material from Iran, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Crete, 
Japan, Korea, China, Tibet, etc. If Indian scholarship is to meet on a footing 
of equality with that of the west and of the east, India must take positive 
steps in that direction. the Near-East material of remained a close book to 
us. Time is now ripe for its cascading to levels of Indian scholarship. India 
should go further and install living centres for Persian and Arabic literatures. 
It would bein the fitness of things that the India mind received of things that 
Indian mind received such a leaven in the best of cordial spirits. Sarasvati, 
our national goddess, has many facets and all her forms should be given 
their due homage. Groghraphically placed on the globe as India is, Indian 
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A reference to the Indological Institute bring in the question of establishing 
a Central Indological Library. Its potentiality has not yet been realized and no 
one has thought of building such an institution which will save India much 
valuable exchange by attracting most of her research-workers to that library. 
The National Museum, the Deptt. of Archaeology, the central Indological 
Institute,the National Archives and the National Library should collaborate 
in evolving a central library of Indological literature on the lines of the one 
at theSchool of Oriental and African Studies. Everything about India under 
the sun should be the motto of such a collection of Indological literature. 
The sooner it is established the better. 


With a plea for Sanskrit literature I also wish to raise a voice from this 
forum in favour of the Prakrit language and literature of which studies 
need to be strengthened to create renewal of interest and reorganisation 
of future plans. The Prakrits have been the foundation of the Indo-Aryan 
languages in thrie middle and new idioms. Since the new-Indo-Aryan are 
bound to determine the linguistic evolution of the country, it is essential 
to pay attention to the immense volume of Prakrit literature to conduct 
research and publication on the same lines as Sanskrit. Sanskrit and Prakrit 
are so juxtaposed in the dramatic literature of our country that their unity 
should not be parcalled. Prakrit Kavyas, dramas and story literature should 
be reedited and published. A vast amount of Apabhramáa literature has 
came to light in the Jaina Bhandaras and still remains unpublished for 
which special programme should be undertaken and the Hindi Department 
in the Universities should be strengthened for this purpose. Indo-Aryan 
Philological and etymological research will remain incomplete without a 
first hand study of Prakrit and Apabhrms for which academic programme 
should be initiated in a well-planned way. The Prakrit text Society on the 
lines of the pali text Society was brought into being by me in 1953. Although 
it has published about half a dozen important texts, it has yet to expand its 
work in collaboration with the Universities and the U. G. C. or the Ministry 
of Education. A well-planned dictionary of Prakrit must be undertaken on 
the lines of great Sanskrit Thesaurus of Poona. 


It also seems essential that collaboration between Indian and foreign 
institutes and scholars should be brought about by deliberate efforts on 
the two sides and this can well be done through the All-India Oriental 
Conderence serving as a clearance-house. It should also recognised that 
Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism are intergral parts of a single culture 
and the essential unity of their respective literatures and arts should now 
be proclaimed dmoakayiugnckeadesanannererhy Rantefabuacoprogrammes of 
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research. For example, a Dictionary of Indian Art Terms should include 
material from all these sources from purely Silpa texts. I have myself been 
working on a dictionary of this type and realise how far the terminology is 
indistinguishable on the basis of language since the architectural forms that 
were intended were the same. A few terms may be recorded, e.g. Varnavalli, 
Kamalata, Mangalya vibaga vyabrasimbanani, Kirtimukha, grasa, gavaksha- 
jala, Kufijaraksbe, salakavatayana, gulika-Vidyadhara, Pragrivaka, sanjavana, 
prasadakukshi, Ambasanka, Prakitanthuka, Pushpagrabani Vedika, Lalatabimba, 
Rathika, Urnsringa and a thousand others awaiting to be complied and 
discussed in a comprehensive dictionary. 


Reorientation of Sanskrit Studies 


I plead that there should be a renewal of approachement between 
Sanskrit, Indian Archaeology and India Art which will lead to a deeper 
unfoldment of Indian culture should be to extract as much cultural material 
as possible from various literary sources. I contemplate a series of cultural 
commentaries works. This was demonstrated by Prof. K.K. Handiqui's 
improtant work entitled "Yasastilaka and Indian culture" which contributed a 
substantial amount of religious, social and cultural material. I myself working 
on similar lines completed cultural studies of the Ashtadhyayt, Harsha-charita 
and Kadambari but much other texts like the Avantisundari of Dandin, 
Vasavadatta of Subandhu, Sringaa-mafijari of Bhoja, Tilakamaiijari of Dhanaala, 
Samaraichchakabha fo Haribhadra, Brihatkatba-sloka-sangraba of Budhasvamin, 
Upamitibhava-prapafichakatha of siddharshi, Udaysundari-prapanchakatha of 
siddharshi, Udayasundari-katha of Soddhala, Kuvalayamalakaha of Udyotana 
Suri (778 A.D.) are veritable mines of information when properly tapped 
from the cultural ponit of view. For example, the description of the army 
on the march in the Harsha-Charita is soaked in cultural infromation of the 
highest value. 


Bharatavarsha The Land of Sanskrit 


Our ancestors were faced with the problem of settlement on land and 
initiated a process of multiple land-taking which we find recorded in Sanskrit 
literature. The PrithiviSukta' of the Atharva Veda offers a detailed scheme by 
which the motherland was given the status of a Holy Land or Goddess that is 
immortal and enshrined in the hearts of all men. Many garlands characterised 
by the perfume of India mind which apotheosised the motherland have 
come down to us. For example, each pool of water or river or a mountain 
peak (Kunda-nadi-parvata) was made holy by associating it with some Rishi 


or ancestor. There are;sgyeralBharata.radasU s qr. Hymns, of Glory to the 


Motherland the highest in devotion being the one in the Puranas; 
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Gayanti devah kila gitakani dhanyastu te bharatabhumibhage 
svargapavargaspada - hetubhute bhavanti bhuya Purshah suratoat 


The land of Bharata has the potentiality of conferring Brahmatva, 
Amaresatva and Devatva (Markandeya P., 57.7). The gods wish to be born as 
men in Bharata. Bharata is the most excellent continent in the whole. Who 
can speak the full glory of Bharata: 


Na bharatasamam vardham pritbivyamasti bho doijah 
kah Saknoti gunan vaktum bharatasyakhilan doijal 
(Markandeya P., 57.71, 8) 
What man under the sky can do is difficult even for the gods. Bharata is 
verily Karmabhumi, a Mokshakshelra and the giver of both bhukti and mukti 
In the soil of Bharata there are seeds of all great ideals of life 


1. The author of the Brahma-Purana has given a list of these rich fruits of life's activity : 
a. The best fruit (mahaphala) of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. 
b. The highest ideal of Deliverance achieved through Tapas, as Anuttara-Jnanavapti 
and Nirvana obtained by Buddha. 
Sarya-dana phala -Virtue of making a total offering of one self. 
Sarva-Yajfia-phala-Obtaining the fruit of all sacrifices. 
Tirtha-Yatra-phala--Merit of visiting all holy places, 
Guruseva-phala--Excellence of rendering highest service to the teacher. 
Devataradhana-phala--Merit of identity with the deity through worship. 
Svadhyaya-phala--Fruit of holy study, 
Nana-vrata-phala--Fruits of holy vows. 
Nana-sastra-phala-Fruits of cultivating many sciences. 
Ahimsa-phala--Virtues of Ahimsa, or nonviolence towards all beings. 
Sarvativanchchhita-phala-Fulfilment of the highest desires. 
. Brahmacharya-phala--Perfection of physical and mental. 
Garhasthya-phala--Ideal householder's life. 
Vanayasa-phala- Fruit of the life of a forestdweller. 
Samnyasa-phala-Merit of Samnyasa. 
Ishta-purta-phala-Fruit of religious and public gifts. 
Anya-subha-karma-phala-Fruits of miscellaneous deeds of piety. 
These ideals were the truth of life as formulated for Gupta civilization. The country was 
the nverily thought of as the Karmabhümi. This definition is repeated in several texts of 
the Golden Age: 
Prithivyam baratavarsham karmabhumiruda hrita, Brahma Purana, 27.2. 
Karmabhümiriyam Brahman phalabbümirasau matah, Aranyaka Parva, 247.35. 
Tatrapi bharatameva varsham Karmakshetra, Bhagavata, 5.17.11. 
Durlambham manusharh janma karma-bhumivibanaka, Devi Bhagavata, 1.15.44. 
Tatrapi Bharatam Varsham karmakshelramusSanti ba, Devi Bhagavata, 8.7.34 
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tadetad bharatm varsbyam varsham sarvabijam doijottamah 
(Markandeya P., 57.60) 

The mother land supports people of diverse reces, languages, and 
religions. This was the supreme fact of our culture and has been with us 
through the ages, but this diversity was overcome by the genius of man in 
India evolving the supreme unity of culture as expressed in the Sanskrit 
language, literature, religion of the Vedas, and major gods and goddesses, 
a single paramount system of law of polity, social pattern and ideas. 

A new doctrine of the spreading of culture along the routes of the river 
valleys (nadi-droni) was developed. The fiery principle supporting the whole 
population living on the mother land was named Bharata. : 

This Agni spread throughout the country and a standard list of its 
expansion was drawn up comprising the 16 river valleys:— 

1. Kaveri 
. Krishna-vena 
3. Narmada 


. Godavari 

. Vitasta 
7. Chandrabhaga 
8. Iravati 


2 
3 
4. Yamuna 
5 
6 


9. Vipasa, 

10. Kausiki 

11. Satadrü 

12. Sarayu 

13. Sita 

14. Sarasvati 

15. Hladini 

16. Pavani (Brahmanda Purana, Anusha ngapada, Ch. 12, Agni-nichaya 

prakarana, 17-18). 

The Bharata Fire found its abode in these various parts of the country 
bringing it under the purview of a unified religious and cultural system, 
which accented the river as its mothers: 

Eta nadyastu dhrisbnyanam mataro yab* prakititah (Vanaparva, 212. 24) 





Kavikul Kalid t Uni sity R. tek Col] ti 
4. Bharatyesha prajgh Bharatyesha prajah sar vista bhara ich ya fe, Vanapa a, Poona edn., 211.1. 
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There is abundant material about the routes in Sanskrit literature which 
merits to be studied for this purpose. There was the grand Northern Route 
(Uttaratha of Panini) connecting the sea-prot of Tamra-lipti with great capitals 
like Champa, Pataliputra, Varanasi, Prayaga, Saketa, Kanyakubja, Mathura, 
Hastinapura, Sakala, Taxila, Pushkalavati, Kapisi, Bahlika and Kamboja. 
The other great route was that of Dvaravati-Kamboja which passed though 
Anarta and touching Madhyamika near Chittor which was its middle point 
touched Sindhu and going north along its two banks branched off along the 
Sarasvati on the one hand and proceeded northward towards the Oxus on the 
other and terminated again at Kamboja. The Bhagavata has mentioned twice 
the Sarasvati sector of this route stating that Krishna travelled by it between 
Indraprastha and Dvaraka. The several Stupas of Devanimori, Mirpur Khas 
and Mohenjo-daro were erected on this route. Another route connected 
Assam-Kamsrupa with Central Asia along the Himalayan foot-hills. It was 
by this route Krishna, Bhima and Arjuna travelled from Indraprastha to 
Girivraja with a view to avoid public gax\ze. Kalidasa also mention an 
important sector of this route between Central Asia and Rampur Bushhar 
which was the land of the Utsava Sanketas in the Satlej valley. Kalidasa has 
mentioned three ponits of this route on the following verse:-- 


Bhürjeshumarmart-Bhütakichakadhoanibetavab Ganga-Skarino marga 
marutastam sishervire (Raghuvamsa, 4.73) 


The route started from the region of the Kichaka bamboos growing on the 
banks of the Sailoga (Zarafshan) river in Central Asia and passing through 
the Kamboj country it descended on Leha-Laddakh in Kashmir, the region 
of the Bhurja trees and finally touched the headquarters of the Ganga alnog 
the great Himalayas from there through several river valleys it picked up 
the routes along the Tarai. We also find mention of the Kausambi and Chedi 
route which picked up an eastern sector from Magadha along the valleys of 
the Sona and the Jyotiratha (Johila, river). The Mahabharata Vanaparva tells us 
of three routes, one leading to Dakshina Kosala, the other to vidarbha and 
in between them the Dakshinapatha Marga or the Grand-Trumk Express route 
of modern times.’ The routes along the Eastern Ghats from Mahendra to 
Malaya and along the Western Ghats from the Konkana coast from Malaya 
to Sahyadri are made known in Sanskrit texts. 


The Ocean 
A grand picture of naval expansion is recorded in Sanskrit literature. 
India should become conscious of her oceans berfore it become too late. The 


1. 18a, esha pant ह query t i cha fest ala Oh eso yom deine 
dakshinapatbah Vanaparva, 98.22. 
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Bay of Bengal was known as Mahodadhi and the Arabian Sea as Ratnakara. 
These two names are still current near Dhanushkoti or the point where 
their waters meet, as I learnt from an illiterate fisherman walking on the 
beach there. Kalidasa has referred both to Mahodadhi and Ratnakara in the 
Raghuvamésa. : 


Several major features should be noted in connection with India's 
relationship with the sea; firstly the conception of the ocean as representing 
the visible form of Maha-Purusha Vishnu as mentioned by Kalidasa. The 
Matsya purana mention it as the Narayana-Maharnava, an appropriate short 
formula of god as Ocean or Ocean as god. This was the situation between the 
first and seventh century A. D. when the grand edifice of classical civilization 
was built. It is Stated in the Matsya P. that the ocean as Narayana consists 
of 8 mountains, 11 seaports and 12 islands which is a very realistic picture 
of the vast sea-board of India and of her deep oceanic waters.” 


A geographical scrutiny of these account shows that 11 sea prots were 
1. Prabhasa pattana, 2. Bhrigukachchha pattana, 3. Suraparaka, 4. Muruchi 
pattana, 5. Naga pttana, 6. Kaveri pattana, 7. Dramila pattana, 8. Musuli 
pattana, 9. Visakha pattana, 10. Kalinga pattana and also priyangu pattana 
(Vasudeva Hindi, Atmananad Jaina Granthamala edition, p. 145). 


The list of mountains may have included sonagiri near the confluence 
of the Indus sea, Raivataka mountain in Saurasht ra, the sahyadri along the 
konkana coast, the Dardura and Malaya mountains in Tamil land, and the 
Mahendra mountain (Raghu. 60 54). This list may have included the other 
mountains along the sea coast of Greater India of which three important 
names are given in the Kishkindha Kand of the Ramayana, viz. Sisira Parvata, 
Rishabha parvata and Udaya Parvata. 

The refernce to the 12 islands was still more significant. The number of 
still more significant. The number of Dvipas was once reckoned as then as 
13 and lastly as 18 both by Kalidasa and Bana. Kalidasa refers to the king 
of Mahishmati as having establishes his scarifical yupas in the 18 islands.” 
Actual examples of such sacrifical posts have been found in Indonesia. Bana 
goes a step further in giving the idea a poetic colour by describing the 
mother land as wearing as auspicious garlang in which the 18 island of 





1. Prapa taltvanasyamamupakantham mahodadheb, Raghu. 4.34. 
Ratnakaram vikshya mithah sa jayam Rama. bhidhano harirityuvacha, Raghu, 13.1. 

2. Vishnorivasyanavadharaniyamidriktaya ruspamiyattaja Va, Raghu, 13.5. 

3. Dvadasarkama yodvtpah narayana-maharnavah Vasvashtachala samyuktah 
rudraikadasapattanah, Matsya Purana, 172.30(b), 37(a) 
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the sea formed as it were the beads of the necklace. Such a necklace was 
considered to have the efficacy of an amulet-string which was known as 
Astha-mangalaka-mala and worn by sea faring merchants to ward off evil. 
The name was derived inthe Kushana period from the list of 8 auspicious 
symbols depicted on the jaina Ayaga-patas at Mathura and it is included 
in the list of ornaments given in the Angavijja. This list of islands included 
such names as:— 

1. Kumari-dvipa 

2. Indra-dvipa 

3. Kaseruman 
4. Tamraparni 
5. Gabhastiman 
6. Naga-dvipa 

7. Saumyaka-dvipa 

8. Gandharva-dvipa 

9. varuna-dvipa 

10. Karmaranga-dvipa 

11. Narikela-dvipa 

12. Varushaka-dvipa 

13. Bali-dvipa 

14. Yava-dvipa 

15. Malaya-dvipa 

16. Kataha-dvipa 

17. Suvarna-dvipa 

18. Karpura-dvipa 

This was the limit of praise a seaminded people could give to the ocean, 
by comparing itto their supreme deity god Vishnu. Itis stated in the Matsya 
Purana that the people prayed to the sea-god to become like the pavement 
of their domestic countyard since the marriage party of Siva was expected 
to cross it, as new revealed by archaeological remains in Indonesia. The 
literatur of this period is replete with accounts of sea voyages by merchants 
and religious teachers going with them. 

Another notable feature is the twofold meaning of Maharnava, one 
signifying only the mainland sea-board and secondly the main land and 
the8 other oceanic island called Dvipantara. When this second geographical 
meaning of Bharata became current then the original homeland became 
known as Kunaeaykdwaparnfeonawhichi Rajasekhar doeustated ‘ayant tu 
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navamastesham doipah sagarasamovritah... Navamo doipah, Kumaridoipah). This 
salient fact has been reserved in the Sarikalpa as recited up to this day. There 
the reference to Bharatavarsha in Jambudvipa reflects the earlier meaning 
of Bharata and then the second mention of Kumarika-khanda as part of 
Bharata-khanda points to the second stage of geographical development. 
The earliest reference to the eastern and the western ocean is found in the 
Rigveda and nearly 5,000 years India has been the mistress of her oceans. 
The lesson of ancient Indian geography should re-enter into our awakened 
national consciousness. 


These object-leassons of mountains, land routes, river systems and the 
sea shore of India should be recaptured in the new context of geo-politics. 


The Puranas also give lists of janapadas in their appraisal of the geography 
of the Mother Land taking into its Purview the extension of the country 
in the four direction unit which was not recoginsed as a Janapada. This 
institution was both cultural and political and continued with boundary 
fluctuations through historical evolution. Originally it had great similarity 
with the institution of the city-states in Greece (as Ihave shown in my India 
as Known to Panini) but the janapada State of India occupied a much wider 
territory and continued much longer in time. Their full implications for 
culture, history and language have to be elucidated. 


There are several other lists which bring to a focus the divine conception 
of a mother land. For example, the sixteen chakravarti monarchs brought the 
religious ideal of Dharma to a focus from age to age, by rolling the wheel 
of law in four directions through the four entrances of their palaces. We 
also have such lists garlanding the whole earth of centres of Devi worship 
(Devi-Pitha), Vishnu worship (Vishnu-Pitha), Siva worship. Through art the 
mother land was adorned by means of the building of great temples and great 
stupas, all along the periphery and in the centre. Each painting, suclpture or 
image is not a fragmentary, sculpture or image is not a fragment specimen 
but demonstrates the mind of man in Indian mind. Taken together these 
may be regarded as a Vag-Yajna for the mother land. Many such garlands 
were placed on the breast of the mother to beautify her. 


The geographical consciousness developed in India was of a very practical 
nature serving the purpose of cultural and commercial communications. 
From Kamboj in Central Asia to Suramasa in Assam, from Kailasa in the 
Himalayas to Kanya Kumari of the sea-shore, the unity of the land was 
frequently emphaised and this entered the consciousness of the poets and 


dramatists, and religious teachers prescribing manifold Tirthamalas were 
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conceived as Antaragiri or Maba-Himavant (the Great Himalayas), Babirgiri 
or chulla-Himavant (the lesser Himalayas) and Upagiri or the Tarai. The 
seven hills inside the country (Kula-Parvatas) from Mahendra to Pariyatra 
via Malaya-sahyadri and Vindhya together with the name of many other 
smaller monutains as well as forests were duly taken note of. A large number 
of names of river rising from these hilly areas and draining their waters to 
the ocean were recorded by actual observation, which are sometimes very 
surprising; as for example the valleys of the Aruna and Tamra which pour 
their water in the Kausiki from across the high Himalayas and the justly 
famous for their deepest gorges they have cut in the globe. 


A New Approach to the Mahabharata Viduraniti: A Text of Prajna 
Darsana 


A new cultural commentary on the Mahabharata is required for which 
time is ripe. Many of its themes have not yet been properly elucidated, 
e.g the Viduraniti portion, known as ‘Prajagara Parva’ (Chs. 30-40 of the 
Udyogaparva). This portion consists of 530 verses which is a dialogue 
between Vidura and the King Dhritarashtra. Vidura is called Mahaprajna 
same as Mahapandita Vidura of the jatakas. The word Prajna become Pafira 
in Panna in Prakrit and also Panda in some other Prakit, may be Paisachi 
form which the word Pandita is derived, A follower of the Prajiid school of 
philosophy was known as Pandita It adopted the commonsense view of the 
life and its approach generally was rationalistic. Its doctrines were of general 
acceptance. Buddha and Mahavira also drew some of its tenets. Krishna 
often refers to it in the Gita as the Behaviour dictated under the influence 
of Prajna (tasya prajna pratishthita). Krishna was a prajfiavadin philosopher 
and so was Vidura and also Yudhisthira Dhritarashtra on the other hands, 
was a follower of the Nijati school or Disbtavada philosphy (Udyoga 
७ 39.1 )! The teacher of this school were rquired to express their views about 
the life if the house-holder, dignity of man and his endeavours. It believed 
in the positive and affirmative side of life and not in the negative approach 
(Bhavamichhati sarvasy na'bhave kurute matim, Udyoga, 36.16). The Prajna 
school advocated a bright future for man's life called Ayativada opposite of 
Niyatioda. ? The Niyativade school belived in a five-fold approach to life based 
on equality of all (Sarvasamya), absence of efforts (Anayasa), uniformity of 
speech (Satyavak), indifference to action (Nirveda) and a general withdrawal 





1. Anisvaro’yam purusho bhavabhave sütraprota darumayroa yosha/Dhatra tu disptasya vase 
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from mental exercise and living activity (Avivitsa), thinking that these five 
principles lead to a quiet peaceful way of life: 
Etanyeva padanyahuh paficha-vriddhah prasantaye 
(Santiparva, 171 2-3). 
According to patanjali the maskari mendicants preached a withdrawal 
from Karma for the attainment of spiritual peace (Makarma Karshih santireva 
éreyast). The Niyati school in which Yayati also belived is found in the list of 
the Svetasvatara Upanisbad and also in Panini under the name of Dishtamati 
(Ashtadhyayi, 4. 4.60), a term preserved in the ancient congratuletory formula 
Dishtya bhavan. The Prajnavada school believed in positive ceaseless action 
performed with heart's inspiration. withdrawal from the action of senses is 
the same as death. the Prajna school believed in Dharma as the foundation 
of life which was disclaimed by the followers of Niyativada. After listening 
to the long and discursive exposition of Prajfiavada by Vidura Dhtitarashtra 
relapsed into the same mental inertia as before and said "O Vidura ! what 
you say is true but when I see Duryodhana my mind is changed ; no one 
can go against fate. Fate alone is real ; effort is fruitless (Udyoga, 40.12-- 
30)". In the Prajfiavada school great emphasis was laid on commonsense 
or intelligence and this approach to the duties and obligations of life was 
known as Samsarini Prajfia (Yasya sdmsarini Prajna dharmarthavanuvartate/ 
kamadartham vriņīte yah sa vai pandita uchyate). Intelligence is the highest 
asset of man. The shaft released from the bow of a hero may kill its target 
or may not but the shaft of wisdom can penetrate the vitals of the king and 
the kingdom. Vidura has traced the origin of Prajna school to Svayambhuva 
Manu himself and stated that there are seven hostile influences which sap 
man's sturdy common-sense. The Viduraniti as a document of the Prajna 
school and its contents deserved to be reassessed. 


Madraka-Kutsana (Vilification of The Indo-Greeks) 


Another important chapter in the Mababharata is the so-called diatribe 
between Karna and Salya, entitled 'Madraka Kutsana' in the epic colophons. If 
welook through its thin veneer it has little to do with the personal character 
of Salya king of the Madra Janapada but it is a unique document about the 
Indo-Greeks known as Madraka-Yavana. The comments are recorded in the 
style of juxtaposition which are more or less similar and repeated nine times 
containing a critical observations by the Brahmanas of Madhyadeéa on the 
manners and customs of the Indo-Greeks ruling from Sakala or Syalakot. 
These are connected with the royal court of Kuru Janapada where their 
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echoed in the form of travellers' accounts and became the topic of comment 
and gossip in public assemblies. The people of Madra Desa had once been 
good orthodox members of the holy land of the five rivers but now the Indo- 
Greeks or Yavanas had taken possession of Madra and introduced many 
social customs which were held to be reprehensible when compared with 
the orthodox social code. 


In the first extract (Karna, 27.71) Madra 1९5३ is said to be sinful where 
old men, women, children and young men are immersed in pleasure and 
they sing their symposia songs (Gathds) in the style and extent of serious 
study. Versified Gathas about the evil-minded Madrakas repeated by the 
Brahmanas of yore were as follows : 


"The Madraka is deceitful even to his friends. A person who is always 
hostile to us may be said to be a Madraka. There can be no friendly tie 
with the Madraka because his word cannot be trusted and his heart is full 
of malice. The Madrakas represent the height of evil. They have a strange 
custom that the parents, sons, and daughters, fathers and mothers-in-law, 
brothers and sisters, sons-in-law, grandsons, friends, guests, servants, and 
female attendants, strangers and acquainted ones both male and female 
come together in common assemblies. They assemble in the homes of rich 
men and eat flat round cakes of fried barley and drink it in liquid form. They 
even go to the length of eating cow's meat (Gomamisa) and drink wines and 
make loud noise transgressing the morality, giving an expression of their 
having completely departed from Dharma. Such a Madraka deserves not 
either friendship or enmity. The Madraka does not believe in the purity 
(Saucha) and rules of untouchability (duhsparsam, 27.90). The Madraka 
feigning friendship stings like a scorpion, The Madraka women in sheer 
intoxication throw off their dress and dance shamelessly, even going to 
the length of unrestrained crotic indulgence, (Karna Parva, Ch. 30.30-33). 
These were the European manners abhorent to Indians. It is supported by 
the book entitled ‘Greek Life', p. 265 that the members assembled in these 
revelries ate flat round cakes of barley (saktu-pindi). The women brawl and 
crackle. They have priests maintained by the State (Raja-yajaka). Whatcyer is 
done as an offering by these priests is meaningless, and gifts to them are a 
waste (nashtam dattam havir-bhavet, 27.81). They hate the Brahmanas and have 
virtually the character of Südras. The Madraka manners require purification 
by reciting mantras of the Atharva-Veda. This is evidently a reference to 
the Saturnalia performances of unrestrained merry-making which were 
repugnant to Brahmanical standards. Their women convenience themselves 
in a standing pose.asdotesrülketibcsaarmialiüresiounatis oéltlaenaseraka. They 
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have separated from all sense of shame. The Madraka woman begs to drink a 
cup of suviraka (sour gruel). The other makes a reply in strange gesticulation 
of limbs, 'I can part with my husband and son and not with a cup of sour 
liquid’. Their women are of large stature, shameless, wear woollen clothes 
and are voracious, bereft of any sense of purity, so have we heard and we 
together with others have much to say in this matter. The Madrakas are 
soaked in sin from head to foot. They had their birth in Mlechchha land, 
how do they know the Dharma (27.91) ? 


The Greeks in Bactria were known as Bahlika-Yavanas but when they 
came to the country of the Vahika or five rivers they became famous as 
Madraka-Yavanas whose blatant and vulgar morals are flamboyantly 
described. A person who gives up proper achara in this life is bound to be 
born as a Yavana, in the next life. That which once was the holy land was 
now regarded as Kudesa. 


These passages are recorded as Puravrtta Katha, information based 
on antiquity, preceding traditions about Bahlikadesa and Madra, namely 
Bactrians and the Indo-Greeks (30.9). They once were settled in Bahlika but 
now transferred to Sakala with its river Apaga. Their general character was 
low (sunindita vrtta), 30.14), their women indulged in nude dances, cating 
a lot of garlic, gomansa, asava, meat, cutlets and cakes (apupamasavatya). In 
their city-halls they assemble with perfumes and garlands, singing in their 
moods of intoxication like the asses and camels (30.17). They have women 
without husbands (svamibhartrihata) who are known as 'Hà hate', a Sanskrit 
term which has never been correctly understood but which clearly conceals 
the Greek word 'hetaira'. The original reading Hebate is clearly preserved 
in the commentary of Arjuna Misra. (Habate ba batelyeta svamibhariribateti 
cha, 30.18). Such women of the aristocratic Bahlikas are said to have had 
prominent cheekbones (sthulasarkhah), fair complexion, wearing thin woollen 
clothes and beautifying their eyes with collyrium. They were fond of jumping 
steps in their dance (kūradantyah) and ate bread Apüpa and Saktu-pindi. The 
Bahlikas were generally regarded as Vratyas who lived by voilence (Pathishu 
prabala bhutva, 30.24). 

The third passage (Karna, 30.27-33) is specially important as giving a true 
picture of the Bacchanalian revelries at Sakala, capital of Madra where night 
orgies and secret rites in worship of various gods under the general cult 
of Bacchus were held. After eating a lot of beef (gavyariasa), pork (Varaba), 
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thereafter a second libation introduced the singing of symposial hymns 
which in Sanskrit are called as Gboshika gatha. j 


It is a florid picture of the orgystic festivals as current amongst the 
Indo-Greeks. The fourth passage (30.35-37) refers to the land of five rivers 
including Trigarta as the country without sacrifices and without religion 
(nashta dharma) where the community of rich merchants remains without 
sacrifices (ayajvan) spending more or less a life similar to that of the Vrātyas. 
This is said of those Bāhlīkas that they are without a system of Devas, Pitsis 
and Rishis to receive their cultofferings. 


A learned Brāhmaņa communicated to a religious gathering (Sadhu 
Samsad; passage V., Karna, 30-38) that the Bahlikas ate in carthen and 
wooden utensils (Kashthakundeshu Bahlika mrinmayeshu cha bhunjate) which 
is a precise reference to the Greek pottery (Life of Greeks and Romans' pp. 
141-2), and that they remained indifferent to their ceramics filled with 
eaten groats licked by dogs. They use milk produced by sheep, asses 
and camels and eat preparations made of them using indiscriminately all 
kinds of food preparations and milk. Those fools used their utensils with 
interpollution (patra-samkarinah); wise men should avoid mixing with the 
Aratta-Bahlikas. 


Another driblet of information trickled through a Brahmana, 30.41) that 
an Arya should not visit and stay amongst the Aratta Bablikas even for a 
couple of days (Karna, 30.43) or eat and drink in their cities. There are two 
blood-thirsty ogres on the banks of the Beas whose brood is the Bahlikas and 
they are not in any manner the normal progeny of Prajapati (30.44). Their 
customs are as depraved(durdharma) as possibly anywhere else, amongst 
the foresters of Kikata and Mabishaka. One should, therefore, avoid the 
Bahlikas. In the Aratta region of the Bahlikas is a feinale Rakshasi named 
Ulukhalamekhala (Yakshi of the club-girdle) who says that the people of 
Vasati-Sindhu and Sauvira are generally notorious (30.47). 

“Next do I say (Pass. VII. $1 48) that some Brahmanas from MadhyadeSsa 
became guests of Silpins in Bahlika, and amongst the Bahlikas they found a 
strange perversion of social conditions for a poet-philosopher (Brahmana) 
becomes a warrior and then makes change of profession of a Vaisya or a slave 
and finally a barber and again a Brahmana and again a slave. Even in one 
family one person is a philosopher and the others follow different professions 
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as they like. Such is the custom amongst the Gandharas, Madrakas and the 
Bāhlīkas.' 

“In my wanderings of the earth I met this perversion amongst the 
Bahlikas only" (Kritsnam atitva prithivim Bablikeshu viparyayah) (Karna, 30.56). 
Another statement (30.57 f.) about Bahlika vikutsita is even more witriolic 
as coming from a ravished woman in the form of a curse against all Bahlika 
women-folk that they would be slave girls in each family (Bandhakyo vai 
kuleshu vah 30.59). The Arya land is definitely said to have been demarcated 
from Bahlika and included the regions of Kuru, Pafichala, Salva, Matsya, 
Naimisha, Kosala, Kasi, Anga, Kalinga, Magadha and Cledi. This was the 
political condition in the time of the Sungas and the Brahmana credited with 
above comments about the Bahlikas seems to be a meaningful reference. It is 
said that the ancient Dharma (Purana Dharma) prevailed in this Aryan region 
except in the country of Madra and Pafichanada (30.62). Even the Grand Sire 
(Pitamaha) of the world felt horrified at the abject morals of the Pafichanadas 
(30.65) and expressed his displeasure by uttering 'shame' (dhik). The morals 
of the Aryan classes were contrasted as svadharma (30.66). 


A much more damaging estimate of the Bahlika society occurs as 
follows: 

Malam prithioya Vablikah. 

The Vahlikas are the slag of earth. Amongst the women slag are the Madra 
women. Amongst men the Yavana-Mlechchhas are dirt, of the Mlechchhas 
Yavanas themselves, the worst are their gladiators, amongst them fistfighters 
(mausthikah), the most notorious are those who are like uncastrated bulls. 
Even worse than the beast-fighters are the imbecile priests appointed by the 
State (Raja-yajaka). They are trained by slow drugging as idiotic persons of 
weak intellect (Vishavirya hata), secondly, they become prossessed by evil 
spirits (rakshopasrishta). Under that influence they advocate a solution of all 
evils and problems (rakshasa-bbeshaja) and that takes the form of their Oracles 
consisting of questions and answers having the status of divine vindicatins 
(sansiddhani vachanottaram, 30.72). A summary of the degraded morals of 
the Arattas is given in 30.74. 

From the above it is clear that about a score of Indo-Greek institutions 
are clearly mentioned here as part of a strange wave of calumny which 
spread in all the Janapadas of Aryavarta from Kuru-Pafichala to Anga and 
from Saurashtra to Chedi and Kalinga. This had the official approval of a 
certain Brahmana (kaschid Brahmana) who released it as a venom to prejudice 
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the popular mind against the Indo-Greeks of the Panjab, Gandhara and 
Bactria. This Kaschid Brahmana may have been Pushyamitra Sunga himself 
and his Sarisad, if serious historians will accept such a hint, otherwise the 
nondescript evidence itself is of convincing weight. In the end, in spite of 
this black painting the Yavanas are said to be knowledgeable in all matters 
and brave fighters 


(Sarvajna yavana rajafichhurascharoa viseshatah 30.80), and the Bahlikas to 
be valiant (Pratirabdhastu Bablikah, 30.81) and ready for battle. 

This floating text of 94 Gathas (27.71-91 ; 30.9-81) is clearly an interpolation 
being emboxed in the framework of a $loka read once in the beginning (27.70) 
and again at the end (30.82). There are two other interpolated chapters, viz., 
the Hamsakakiya (ch. 28) and Karnasapa (ch. 29) which interrupt the epic flow 
but which have little to do with Madraka-kutsana but certainly were of an 
earlier stratum. We should be thankful to the redactor who preserved this 
unique document about the Indo-Greeks in the epic where it has remained 
unsuspected all these centuries. 


Iranian Element in The Mahabharata 


We may dissect another important portion of the epic having similar 
significance about the Iranians. It is deftly woven into the Narayaniya Parva 
(Chs. 321-339) of the Mokshadharma Parva. This long text of 22 chapters 
and one thousand verses has long been recognised as the source of epic 
Vaishnavism but its real significance has remained hidden. It is a very 
obstruse document of the Ekantin Bhagayatas following the cult of Narayana 
and of the Iranian religion based on the philosophy of Ahurmazda and 
his Ameshaspandas and Yazads (=Yajatas). This was a unique endeavour 
in the annals of Sanskrit authorship in which about a hundred Bhagavata 
terms and institutions have been compared with their counterparts in the 
Iranian religion and vice-versa. It is the cream of the synthesis between the 
two great religious movements of India and Iran brought about most likely 
during the reign of Kushana emperors Kanishka and Huvishka when the 
Greek and Iranian deities were represented on the coins and their worship 
permeated the whole atmosphere. This is here referred to as the pantheon 
of 21 Yajatas believed in Iran. The spearhead of this synthesis was selected 
to be Narada on the part of the Bhagavatas styled as Ekantins, believers in 
one supreme reality who was Narayana on the Indian side and Ahurmazda 
on the Iranian, whose name was sanskritised as Harimedbas. References to 
Harimedhas are found several times in this chapter and also in some of 
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Harimedhas (323.12 ; 336.28 ; 337.54). The word Ahu meaning unique one, 
the only one, was equated with Ekanta. Narada resorts to Badarinatha where 
he saw the Bhagavata Rishis Nara-Narayana performing tapas and when 
he questioned about the nature of supreme reality, he was advised to go to 
the Sveta-Dvipa on the banks of the Kshiroda Samudra that is Kshirarnava 
the ancient name of the Caspian. Narada went to Svetadvipa and there had 
a vision of god Harimedhas and of the seven Ameshaspandas described 
here as saptachitra sikhanda muni (322.26-27). Spenta actually meant ‘white’, 
but rendered by false Sanskritisation as Sikhanda who are also referred to 
in the Vishnudharmoitara. He also found there a special. Bhakti cult (331.41 ; 
323.48). He met there special class of priests known as the Dasturs who are 
spoken of as Chandra-Prakasa white in complexion like the moon, atindriyah 
(322.9) or sarvendriya-vivarjita, leading a life of celibacy and not attracted by 
any sense-pleasure, anasanah (322.9, 322.13) visibly not eating any food but 
living on the foaming haoma (Phenapacharya, nishpandahinah looking at the 
Sun with winkless eyes, susugandhina) burning inscence and purfumes ; of 
white complexion ($vetah purushah, 323.47). This is a reference to the high 
priests of the religion of Zarathushtra, viz. Dasturs (Pehalavi-Dastobara), 
Herbeds (Pehalavi—Ayethrepati, firemasters) and Mobeds (Pehalavi- 
Mogpaiti) all of them being designated as Manavaschandravarchasah. The 
Zarvanites (Kalavadins of Iran) assert that Ahurmazda as the supreme light 
brought forth a number of persons all of light and only a spiritual, divine 
nature (Studies in Honour of Sanjan, p. 72). These are mentioned as followers of 
Ekanta Doctrine(Ekantabhavopagata) and therefore called Ekantin (Ekantinaste 
Purushah, 323.26), and shining like the lustre of the Sun (323.31-36) who 
performed the Manasajapa of Brahma Nara-Narayana, were advocates 
of the Satvata Dharma (323.5, 321.22) which received a transfusion of the 
Ekantin Doctrine of the Ekantins. King Vasu, the great (Mahan) is especially 
mentioned as performing the bloodless sacrifice (Ahinsaka Yajna). He was a 
devotee of Narayana (Madbhakta, madbhavita, 322.44-45-47). Amongst other 
Iranian motifs, there is a wide reference to a Satasabasrasastra which was the 
source of Dharma relating to all branches of social order (322.36-37, 322.44) 
which is the same as Dinkard. In the palace of Vasu lived Paficharafravid- 
mukhyah, i.e. knowers of Gahanbars, also referred to as Pafichakalajfia (323.42). 
There is mention of the effulgent light of God Harimedhas, which in the 
form of Santi permeats the Siddha followers of that God (331.44-45). This 
corresponds to the Santi Doctrine of Zarathushtra, termed as Akshtish, Peace 
which is spoken of as a cooperator and inseparable companion of good 
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Santih sa trishu lokesh siddhanam bhavitatmanam, 
etaya Subhaya buddhya naishthikam vratamasthitah. 331.45 


who had a halo (prabbamandala durdsisha, 323.49) and who was bright like 
a thousand Suns. The scripture of one lac 80645 was brought into existence 
for the Rishis of the Svetadvipa with the aid of Sarasvati who was impelled 
by Narayana (322.32, 36). She is the same as Rita Devi equal to Asha-Vahishta 
(rita brahmasnta sa me satya devi sarasvati). 


Narayana says that the visible and invisible worlds or matter and 
mind or spirit were pervaded by his benevolence (Mayavesbitamatmani, 
330.11). He is the Supreme First Cause or Primeval Power (Paurvika Sattva) 
Ahuna-vairya, which manifests as both Sat and Asat (Huda-Aongha), the 
conscious state emerging from unoconscious, Anamanthvao. The Great 
God is called Ritadhama, having Ashem as his glory. He is Law of right 
order and holiness (Ashayahishta), quintessence of morality (Dhama saro 
bi Lokanam amritan chaiva vicharitam, 330.4). No impure object and no 
obscene deity has ever disfigured these Zoroastrian sacred writings of any 
age or time (noktapurvan maja kshudram aslilan va kadachana, 330.10). The 
great God resides in Paushkara Brahma-sadana as Satya or Sattva that is 
Righteousness as the First Cause or Ahuna Vairya. The Paushkara Brahma- 
sadana is a reference to the mysterious Niru (Apo narah) of the great Ahu 
Spirit. This nothingness is in a sleeping condition, that is to say, merged 
condition into the great Niru mysteries of Ahu. There is also mention of 
the angel Vohuman (=Vasumanas or good mind) under the Sanskrit name 
Vicharitam and of Amertat as Amritam (330.4). Ashavahishta (Devi Sarasvati 
Ritadevi) is said to be the second creation, being the First to be produced 
(prathama sargaja) under the direct supervision of Vohuman, who was the 
first amongst the Original Creations of Ahurmazda. The volume and the 
contents of the Dinkard correspond to the Satasahasra-Sastra (322.3 ; 322.50) 
which is the complete source of Deena and manners, customs and laws 
of the Iranians (Lokatantrasya kritsanasya yasmaddharmah pravartate). 
Dharma is the same as Deena, Pehalavi Data, which is the subject of Datic 
Naskhs or Books VIII and IX of the Dinkard. This includes the complete 
statement of the positive side of life (Pravritti) and also of renunciation 
(Nivritti) (Pravrittau cha Nivrittau cha yoniretadbhavishyati, 322.37). Anew 
theory of a mingled Scripture with contents derived from Svayambhuva 
Manayadharmasastra and of Au$anasa Dharmasastra was inculcated. 
(322.43). The Ameshspandas are called Prakritis and the Yazads, who are 
the supreme creations of Ahurmazda (Yachchabhutabhifabditam), Mihira 
(Surya), Mah (C&&ridràmivas)K Ata VatunyeAiotsGsietl)scoicban (Apah) and 
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Spendarmat (Bhumi) and all the Tistriya deities (sarva cha nakshatraganah 
322.38-39). There were two others, viz. Angra Mainyu (Krodhaja Rudra) 
and Spenta Mainyu (Prasadaja Brahma, 322. 38). Vedic Trita, who became 
Thrita in Avesta is also mentioned. Ahurmazda is called the eternal God of 
infinite glory (Sanatana sahasrarchish deva 323.25). His daughter is Hvarr or 
glory shown as a girl inside a ring or ribboned disk described as Dhyjavati 
Kumari and stationed in the sky, courted by Mitra or the Sun-god (atra 
dhvajavati nama kumari barimedbasah. Aka$e tishtha tishtheti tastban 
Suryasya Sasanat, Udyogaparva, 108.13). This is here described as tejas 
(Glory) which is framed by its own halo (svayambhasavabhasita, 331.44, 
332.5, Prabhamandala-durdrisah, 323.49). The holy priests made themselves 
pure in word, deed and thought, an obvious reference to Hukhta (Sukta, 
good word), Humata (=Sumata, good thought and Huvarshta (Suvritta, 
good deeds): 


Nanrita vak samabhavanmano dushtam na chabhavat 
Na cha kayena kritavan sa papam paramanvapi (322.25). 

Here papa is the same as Druj (evil). Those who practise such perfection 
were the seven Ameshaspandas, here termed as Munayah chitrasikbandinah 
(322.26). These seven Archangles are made to correspond to the Vedic Seven 
Primeval Sages (322.27). There is also reference to $reyas equal to Iranian 
Sraosha, a most unique and prominent Spiritual power in Mazdanian 
theology, who is the first listener of Divine Revelation and signifies the 
Yajata of the Spiritual personification (Brahma) of obedience to the Divine 
will or order (Idari $reya idan brahma idan hitamanuttamam, 322 29, 331.11). 
The chief duty of the seven primeval good spirits is the preservation of 
the Universe (etabhirdharyate lokah, 322.28). They produced the doctrine of 
Maryada, now known as Hladda (cf. RV. X. 5.6 Sapta maryada kavayastatakshuh 
tasamidamekam abhyamburo'gat ; tasya devasya maryada pujayanti sanatanim, 
321.35, 322.307, 326.59). The one who transgressed these limits was called 
Angra Mainyu (= Angiras of the Rigveda). In Parsi religion divinity has 
two aspects, viz, the Absolute or Ahu Anamanthvao (equal to Sanskrit 
Triguna-Vyatirikta Avyakta) and Ahurmazda who is the Saguna or Vyakta 
aspect (321.27-30). They believe in the twenty-one Yajatas or Devas and the 
Fravashis or Pritis for whom a full chapter (Narayaniye Pitrisargakathanam, 
ch. 333.1-25) is devoted and the spirits of the Manes is given in Arda Viraf 
(cf. reference to Varabarüuipa 326.72 and Pitryavidhi). There is also mention of 
the religious shrines as Dharmagriha (322.2; 326.13), Parsi Atishkadeh, which 
were built in the style of domestic architecture. 
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In chap. 325 there is a prose-stotra recited by Narada consisting of 171 
epithets including such as Chitrasikbandin (Chitra may be from Iranian 
Chithra), Harimedhas (Ahurmazda), Samika-vratadhara (source of the 
harmonies, an epithet of Ahurmazda), Abhagnaparisamkhyana (most 
discerner, said of Ahurmazda), Phenapacharya (great teacher of the foam- 
-haom-drinking priest), Samjnasamjna (conscious Hudaonga emerging 
from the unconscious Anamanthyao), Abhasura (glorious), Mahabhasura 
(most glorious), Saptamahabhasura (seven most glorious archangels or 
Ameshaspentas), Yamya, Mahayamya (Yimakshaeta-Jemshed ), Amrita 
(= Amesha), Vasuprada (giver of all good things), Mahaprajapati (greatest 
ruler), Vanaspati (tree of Ahura or life), Ritadhaman (holy order), etc. We 
also find some very long lists of the titles and excellences of Ahurmazda. The 
Yasta dedicated to Ahurmazda enumerates 74 honorific epithets conferred on 
him. It is said that originally there were one thousand names of Ahurmazda 
of which only 101 remain now in the editions of Vendidad Sadeh which are 
common to many epithets of this stotra. This style is unique in Sanskrit 
literature and has been borrowed verbatim in the Vishuudharmottara III. 
350 and the Vishnu Smriti (pp. 203-206) in the form of a stotra by Prithivi to 
Vishnu. 

The reference to the ‘jitan te’ formula was based on the belief that 
Verethraghn's one gift to whomsoever he favours is victory (Verethra, 
Victory or jitam, 323.39; 326.122). This formula as jitari bhagavata (326-122) 
was acccepted by the Bhagavatas and is found in the Poona Cooper-plates 
of Prabhavati-gupta. 

There is a reference to Bareshma (Barsom=Darbha or Kusamushti), 
rosary made of stone-beads (326.9), the fire always kept burning (javlita 
hutasana), Vedi, kamandalu, ajina and Dandakashtha, which are said to be the 
forms of Ahurmazda and kept in the Dharmagriha shrine which are to be 
worshipped at all time. j 


The Narayaniya Parva is thus an unparalleled text in Sanskrit literature 
which has much deeper meaning and deserves to be studied in the light of 
Indo-Iranian religious synthesis as emerged during the Sassano-Gupta times. 
The Pafichakala was the Panjagah or the five divisions of the night and day 
and the Pafichakalakartrigati priests (325.59) seem to be the priests offering 
daily prayers enjoined on every Zoroastrian (323.42). The reference to the 
utterance of prayer beginning with the words jitam and namaste is qualified 
by the epithet sikshakshara-samiritah (323.40). This would correspond on the 
Iranian side to the prayer to Verethreghn the genius of victory which was 
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committed to memory and muttered according to rules of phonetics which 
is likely a hint to Behram Yashta. 


Ancient Schools of Philosophy 


The genesis of the Mokshadharma Parva shows that there are two distinct 
layers, firstly, the material of the thought of the individual philosophical 
schools enumerated in the Svetasvatara Upanishad (Kalah svabhave niyatir 
yadrichchha. 1. 2), e.g. Kalavada (Santiparya, chap. 217.1-55), Svabhavavada 
(chap. 215.15); Niyativada (171.2-4), Yadrichchhavada (217.45), Yonivada 
(178.21-23), etc. These were doctrines of individual philosophers reaching 
back to the period of the Upanishads and pre-Buddhism from where the 
material floated into the epic and has been preserved in a richer version than 
in a Pali text. The other bunch of material is much later and belongs to the 
Samkhya, Yoga, Pasupata and Vaishnava schools of the classical age which 
were then together with the orthodox Vedic tradition known as Krilanta 
Pafichaka 

(Samkhyam yogam paficharatrarn Vedah pasupatam tatha, 
Kritantapafichakam byetat sastrani vividani cha, 
Vishnudharmottara, I. 22.133 ; 
Agni, 219.61 ; Santi. 337.57). 

The Vedic tradition was also known as Trayi, Upanishad and Vedanta. 
These five made a common cause for the revival and reorganisation of Vedic 
Dharma in the Gupta age (Santi, 337.59-68 ; Devibhagavata, I. 17.76) and were 
recognised as having a common objective(Ekanishthani), to be overlapping 
and concordant (parasparargani), characterised by mutual give and take or 
as parts of a unified religious movement. 


Thus the range of subjects for research in the Mahabharata is almost 
limitless and is awaiting the second round of epic investigation. 


The Ancient Indian Folk-Cults 


The ancient Indian folk-cults is a subject for which the epics and the carly 
Jaina and Buddhist texts offer much material. These were known as Maba, 
Vrata, Yatra and the list includes such folk-religious festivals as Rukkhamaha, 
Nadimaha, Girimaha, Avatamaha, Samudramaha, Stupamaha, Cheiyamaha, 
Yakkhamaha, Nagamaha, Kottakiriyamaha (cult of the goddess Kottavia, the 
South Indian Nude Mother Goddess), Indramaha, Surujamaha, Chandamaha 
Brahmamaha, Khanda (Skanda) Maha, Disavrata, the last being a very ancient 
cult which goes back to the pre-Vedic times and is found in a full-fledged 


form in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda (AV. 4.40.1-8) 
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The Problem of Vedic Interpretation (Veda-Vidya) 


Sanskrit research is verily thousandheaded, a mighty form of the 
Sahasrasirsha Purusha, which will exhibit its true form in conformity with 
the power of mind of the research scholars of the future. Amongst all these 
fields of research the highest is that of the Vedas. Although century of 
research has preceded but Vedic meaning is still obscure. Many approaches 
have been tried but the key lies in decoding the significance of symbols. 
The Vedic thinkers adopted by choice the esoteric language of symbolism 
termed Paroksha and Nidana in the Brahmanical literature. One should be 
prepared to grapple with an extensive alphabet constituting the formulation 
of Vedic cosmology, cosmogony, theogony and metaphysics. We may notice 
a few examples. Indra is derived from the root indha diptau and is equated 
with Madhya Prana the central vital airs or the mysterious life-principle in 
each individual centre. Many of his epithets are the same as of Agni, the 
latter being the same as Vai$vanara or Pranagni also known as Ushma, 
Temperature or Tapas i.e. Heat also termed as Abhiddha Tapas or Agraja 
Tapas or Devaushnya (Mait. Up. II. 6). This was Agni also called Rochana or 
Jyoti which is produced by the friction of Prana and Apana (Anta$ charati 
Rochanasya pranadapanati, RV. X. 189.2.) and also symbolised as the Spotted 
Bull (Pri§ni Gaul) or Uksha Prisni, viz. Surya being cooked for each cosmic 
system by the worldbuilding forces. The dung or pravargya of this bull is 
burning as the smoke or radiating gases (Sakamaya dhiima) that we see in 
the Sun Agni in its primordial condition is one but at every point it is three- 
fold (tridhatu) in the form of Prana, Apana and Vyana or better still Manas, 
Prana, Vak (Mind, Life and Matter) the basic triune entity of the universe. 
The individual Vaisvanara fire is within . all bodies as formed by Prana and 
Apana and controlling the digestive activity as mentioned in the Gita (15.14) 
summarising the Vedic Vaiévanara Vidya. The Vaisvanara power of the 
individual is in rivalry with that of the immortal universal energy of the Sun 
(Vaisvanaro yatate Suryana). This fiery energy is produced in matter and seen 
functioning in the material body (Ito jato ita eva vichashte Vaisvanaro yatate 
Süryena). Agni, Vayu Aditya or these physical, vital and psychical persons 
are the three composite Purushas making up the Baphometic lifeprinciple 
which through the three gods Agni, Vàyu and Aditya controls the three 
worlds of Prithivi, Antariksha and Dyauh which are the spheres of mother 
goddess Aditi. She generates the Devas, the Seven Adityas as manifesting 
in Martanda or Golden Egg to carry out the twin functioning of both birth 
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and death (prajajai mrityave tuat...). Aditi had eight sons. She approached 
the Seven Aditya gods for creativity but they were immortal and therefore 
did not succeed. Creation in matter requires a cycle of both immortality and 
death (Amrita, Mrityu) and this was found in the centre of Surya which has 
both energy and matter. The Trayi doctrine was said to be exemplified in 
Surya (saisha tray? vidya tapati) and it consisted of a triple movement, viz. 
Rik, Yajus, Saman in which Rik stands for the expanding diameter (mūrti), 
Saman for circumference (tejorupa or mandala) and Yajus for the movement in 
the centre (Yajushi gatih, Gopatha and Taittiriya Brahmana). This Trayi Vidya 
is the foundation of Vedic thought also called a Trita and expressed by a 
symbolism of many statements. It was linked to that of the three fires of 
Yajna also called (Trinachiketa) and Trisuparna (of the Three Birds) explained 
as Gayatri, Trishtup and Jagati. These were the three metres, or the birds on 
a flight to heaven from where the drink of immortality (amrita-ghata) was 
transported to Prithivi or the level of matter. These three are the forms of 
Vak that is Suprani or the great Supranai of golden wings (Hiranya-paksha 
Harasa) which by its flapping of wings keeps mortal matter of the earth with 
immortal spirit of heaven in inter-communion. Heaven and Earth or Surya 
and Agni are the two contiguous boilers (Gharma samanta, RV., X.114.1) which 
are related to each other by the force of Matarisva or the intervening Prana 
and which keep the milk of heaven (Divaspayah) at a point of temperature or 
heat fixed for ever. These two are also the exemplars of the two bay-steeds 
of Indra which are said to be yoked to his chariot (Riksamabhyan praratham 
vartayanti, RV. X. 114.6; Hari Indrasya ni chikaya kah svit, 9). Essentially 
this was the pattern of cosmic movement with a polarity of tensions of 
a dynamic character. The Vedic seers mention it as measuring out by the 
force of Rajas (Rajaso vimanah) and reinforced by numerous dualities or a 
complex dichotomy called Amrita-Mrityu, Ahoratra, Sadasad, Krishna and 
Arjuna (Ahascha Krishnamahararjunam cha, RV. VI. 9.1). This is the Daivasuram 
pattern of the Rigvedic mythology, the eternal conflict between the forces of 
light and darkness or the ethereal Sauparneyas and chthonic Kadraveyas (of 
the Kadrü-Suparni legend of the Satapatba Brahmana which appears in such 
a stupendous form in the beginning of the Mahabharata) who are the same 
as the Garuda-Naga motif of Indian art representing the feud between the 
Eagles and the Vipers. The doctrine of three lights (Trini Jyotimshi) based 
on Agni, Vayu and Aditya is familiar in the Rgveda and Yajurveda as an 
integrated scheme of the three Devas, three Purushas, three Fires and three 
Thousands (Trisahasri) or Infinities of Mind, Life and Matter constituting 
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of tapas is the enkindling of fire or heat, viz, the descent of divine self on 
the plane of matter and the potency of this tapas depends on the subtle 
refinement of metabolic fire (Pranagni) to consume food (Anna). This was 
regarded as the esoteric knowledge in the Vedas. 


We may also draw attention to some other motifs of Vedic thought, 
viz. Prakriti the infinite nature as a maiden of four tresses(Chatush kaparada 
yuvati) with endless power of generation, symbolised by Ghrita on her visage 
(Ghritapratika), in which Ghrita stands for seed or Agni (Prishadajya). Universal 
paternity of Dyava-Prithivi recumbent to each other as two inverted bowls 
is an important doctrine of Rgvedic thought. They are the two oceans or 
paunches of Varuna (Uto samudrau Varunasya kukshi, AV. IV. 16.3). He who 
enkindles Pranagni or creates a Bush of Fire, performs tapas. Prajapati has 
to do it cach time. He eats his food of Brahmandana for creating the cosmos. 
Man on earth is compared to an Arka pant, Calotropis Gigantea, which 
flourishes in the hottest part of the year as deriving its energy from the rays 
of the universal Sun. 


Vishnu in the RV. takes three strides (Trivikrama) as triple time or triple 
space riding on his Chhandomaya Garuda. He holds a perfect wheel (Vritta 
Chakra) formed by four right angles of 90 each (Chaturbhih sakam navatim cha 
namabhischakram na vrittam, RV. I. 155.6). The power of movement is called 
Rikvan by which Vishnu who is Vamana or Yuva Kumara becomes cosmic, 
viz.Bribachchharira, Virat (RV. ibid.). For Agni the VamanaVirat conception 
is expressed as the young and the old priest (Vama palita hota). 


The cosmos is conceived of as the wish-fulfilling Sacrifice (Kamapra Yajfia) 
of Prajapati or as Sarvahut Yajfia, i.e. a sacrifice in which the creator offered 
a totality of his self. Prajapati himself is Prathamachchhad the archetypal who 
has entered the chain of all subsequent creations (prathamachchhad avaran 
avivesa). This was the doctrine of Anupravesa, the cosmogonical basis of the 
three-fold cause as Adhishthana, Arambhana and Grabhana. We also find the 
two principles of Prama and Pratima (RV. X. 130.3), the former termed as 
Iyatta and the latter as Idrikta by the Bhagavatas (Raghu. XIIL5). An important 
idea of the Rgveda is that of the Bull-Cow (Vrishabhascha dhenuh) and of her 
milk (payah) also termed as the immortal milk of heaven (Divaspayah), whose 
butter is the seed of creation and the associated symbolism of the cowherds, 
Surya and Agni (anipadyamana gopa). The four-horned bull (Chatuhsringa 
Vrishabha) is identified with Agni, the same as Surya or vehicle of Indra, 
and the fourhorned bison (Chatuhsringa Gaura) with the vehicle of Varuna. 
These were the two-fold Rigvedic symbols of life and water respectively. 
The universal cow where Sestens the wihdieveationins Viraj the same 
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as Aditi. These symbols are not only wide-spread in Vedic texts but also 
carried to Puranic mythology where the cow is Kamadhenu as one of the 
jewels churned out of the primeval ocean. The Mountain chariot of Surya 
is the solar system moving by the tensional disposition of the seven rays 
also described as a thousand fleet cows of many horns. The Satarudriya 
Chapter of the Yajurveda (Book 16) is one of the most interesting documents 
of Vedic philosophy in which Rudra is Agni, i.e. Pranagni having manifold 
aspects on the three levels of plant, animal and human life. They are both 
terrible (Raudra or ghora) and quiescent (Santa, aghora). Their aspect is 
dreadful when outside Yajfia. The Brahmanas say that the Satarudriya 
becomes Santarudriya under the effect of Namah. Agni was the same as Rudra 
according to the RV. II. 1.6 and the Brahmanas-Agniravai Rudrah (SB. 5.3.1) 
10 ; 1.3.10). Indra is styled as Shodasi Prajapati comprising five sheaths of 
Mind or of consciousness (Paficha-ko£a), five vital airs (Paficha-Prana), and 
five gross elements of Matter (Paficha-bhütas) together with himself as the 
sixteenth transcendent power (Trini jyotimshi sachate sa shodast, vs. 8.36, 32.5) 
Vedic symbolism is a dimensional subject both in extent and depth and 
would require many volumes and much time for its fuller exposition. The 
meaning of symbolism as recorded in Sanskrit literature of the Vedas and 
the Puranas presents an unbroken record in India which is of great value 
for decoding the religious and philosophical symbolism of Classical and 
Nordic mythologies in particular and world mythology in general. The story 
of the Seven Ducks or companions of Urvasi, the celestial nymphs and of 
Purüravas her royallover is of wide distribution. The seven nymphs are the 
Seven Sisters, Saptasvasarah and the Seven Mothers, Sapta Matarah, known 
as Sata Achhara Mai in North Indian Folk-lore. These have become the Seven 
Elves of European mythology. Urvasi is the eldest of them who covenants 
to stay with Pururavas on a daily ration of one drop of butter. The drop 
of butter is the oblation of fire principle of life, energy, sufficient for each 
day of one's existence. She is the same as Ghritachi the intelligence of Mitra 
and Varuna (RV. 1.2.7), the two gods who also fecundate Urvasi (RV. VII. 
33.10) described as the great flash of lightening (Vidyuto jyotih). She is the 
symbol of the immortal energy of heaven loved by mortal man. Vasishtha, 
the son of Mitra-Varuna, is the primeval sage identified as Prana in the 
Puranas, the priest of the Solar dynasty who performs Yajnas (cf. Pranah 
prajanam udayatyesha Suryah). Mitra and Varuna are the archetypal gods 
of the Cosmic Night and Cosmic Day, who fill the Purna-ghata of Dyava- 
Prithivi with their two-fold energy of Vasishttha and Agastya, the former 
symbolising Prana or fire an Jatter Apana or waters, In the Vedas creation 
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is conceived as produced by the differentiated Rishis (Virupasab* Risbayah) 
which are explained as Pranic vibrations of deep stirrings (Gambiravepasb*) 
which fill the vast interval between earth and heaven. the original single 
Rishi is transformed into a team of seven (Saptarsbi) who move in seven orbits 
(Saptamandala) or seven lengths (Sapta maryadab*). they are the Seven solar 
Rays forming a unified ray. These cosmic truths expressed through a variety 
of symbols were created by the Indian Mind in Vedic formulation which 
have undergone much elaboration in the Puranas. Mitra and Varuna like 
Indra and Agni have left a deep impress on Vedic and Puranic mythology. 
These play their part between the Rodas worlds of Dyava-Prithivi, viz. the 
subtle world of gods and the gross world of matter. The intervening space 
between each Dyava-Prithivi is symbolised as Matarisva or simply Sva the 
Barking Hound. Akasa is that hound whose sound energy is conceived as 
the Dog Chant (Sauva udgitha) of the Chandogya Upanisbad. This was spoken 
of in the Rigveda, as Sva Indra (Sunambuvema maghavanam Indram). T Maya, 
Sachi, Sakti, Sakvari refer to the Pranic powers of Indra which measure out 
the realms of light and sound as Prana and Vak respectively, or Deva and 
Bhuta which enter into all subtle and gross constitution. The doctrine of 
Prana included that of Vai$vanara as shown above and also that of Kumara 
propounded at length in the Satapatha Brabmana and in the great legend of 
Skanda or Kumara Karttikeya as handled by Kalidasa in his own epic style or 
in the Matsya Purana portion of Kumara legend. The Puranas also elaborate 
the solar symbolism of Varaha as Boar incarnation of Vishnu lifting the 
earth or rescuing the principle of motherhood from the abysmal depth of 
the primeval ocean. The proper word for Prana in the Rigveda was Hiranya 
or Gold conceived of as the Golden Germ (Hiranyagarbha) Prajapati, i.e. 
the creative principle energised by Pranic vibration." Agni or fire is the 
primeval gold or speck of the life-principle which inheres in every egg. It is 
spoken of as two-fold consiting of Heat and Cold (Hima and Gbramsa, Atbarva, 
13.1.46).° The same Agni becomes Mitra in day time and Varuna at night. 
This tensional charge of the two forces makes every thing retain its proper 
functioning." This two-fold integrated energy is known as Savita Indra or 
Surya. The cosmic vibration is destined to survive till eternity and therefor 
it is said that the Golden Goose flying to the immortal world of the Devas 
flutters its wings for a the Devas flutters its wings for a thousand days. 
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Purana-Vidya 

Thegreatlegend of Daksha and his sacrifice, of Manu and the Manvantaras, 
of the fight between the Great Goddess and the Buffalo Demon (Devi and 
Mahishasura), of Vamana and Vishnu (the Dwarf and the Giant), of the 
cosmogonical conception of dissolution as the single ocean (Ekarnavavidhi), 
of Markandeya having a vision of the Bade floating on a leaf of the cosmic 
tree (Time and Eternal Divine) are great legends of Puranic symbolism of 
which a concordance has to be made and explained in the light of Vedic 
symbolism. This is a task which will move the future course of Indological or 
Sanskrit research along lines hitherto only dimly envisaged. Comprehensive 
programmes of Sanskrit research await to be formulated during the coming 
fifty years and I have no doubt that the stout heart of the future Sanskritist 
will stand up and grapple successfully with these problems. Fortunately 
the Sanskrit literature to which I have referred earlier (as in the inventory 
of the Abirbudhnya Sambita, Cbs. XII) is most massive as nowhere found on 
the surface of the earth for its metaphysical and cultural formulations. What 
appear to be sparks of the smouldering fire today will burst in to pillars of 
conflagration tomorrow. That is our hope and conviction for which Sanskrit 
must live and prosper into the hearts of millions of men. It is a legacy towards 
which India should fulfil her obligation. 


The first dawn of wisdom and knowledge made its appearance on the 
eastern horizon of the land of Bharata, in her great hermitage academies or 
the asramas of Rishis, as sung by the poet Ravindranath Tagore. 


Protean Nature of Indian Civilisation 


Indian thought evolved through the ages a new variable and versatile 
mould. The Sarasvati of the Rigveda which symbolised the flood of culture 
(Mabo arnab* Sarasvati) becomes Ganga or the symbolic river of Indian 
civilisation called Brahmadravi, i.e. liquified Brahman. Each river is conceived 
as the daughter of Ganga and each pool of water a new form of the sacred 
Manasa lake or Brahma-Sara. Thus keeping up the chain of sacred ideals 
through the ages Hiranyagarbha becomes Narayana, Surya as Satya, Yajña as 
Surya, Parameshthaya Soma as Krishna and all the sacred scriptures assume 
an authority of Veda. The Rishis of yore become the saints and sages who 
appear at all turns of cultural evolution in many parts of the county. The 
worship of Rudra becomes expanded as that of Bhairava and Siva, Rigvedic 
Nritu as Nataraja, Vritra as Mahisha and Ravana. : 
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India had a message for humanity in the form of looking at all people 
with her soul blossoming in the warmth of friendliness towards all (Mitrasya 
chaksbusa). The thought of universal amity is the shield of the human spirit 
in India : 

Visvamitrasya raksbati brabmedam bharatam bharatam janam. 
RV.IIL53.12 


India's message has been heard in the cultural climates created by het 
great men. For example, Valmiki created the fragrance of moral ideals in the 
life of Rama. Vyasa proclaimed the message of Dharma (Namo dharmaya mabate 
dharmo dharayate prajah) For him Man being the supreme consideration: 

Gubyam brabma tadidam bravimi no hi manushat sesbtbataram bi kincbit. 

(Santi., 180-12) 

“The secret knowledge impart unto you that there is nothing higher 
than Man.' Buddha preached the philosophy of compassionate action 
(karunatmaka-karma). Kalidasa speaks of the unity of all Agamas or doctrines 
and many paths leading to the same summmit through the miracle of beauty, 
love and devotion : 


Bahudhapyagamairbbinnab* panthanab* siddhibetavab*, Raghu. 10.26 


The bhagavata was conceived as the sweet fruit dropped form the 
Wishfulfiling Tree of the Vedas (Nigama-kalpatarorgalitam phalam) and its 
message is that god and Man are the aspects of the same relity : Narayano 
nara iti svatapab* prabhavab*, Bhagavata, II. 7.6. 


and that God is in search of Man and Man by his Tapas may become 
divine. The message of India has been procliamed through many religious 
saints and philosophers like Sankaracharya, Sankaradeva, Chaitanya, 
Jnanesvara, Tulasi, Nanaka, etc. who kept the torch burning and that light 
shall continue to burn. 


Our country owes a great debt of gratitude to the Puranic authors who 
maintained the integrity of cultural documentation for about a thousand 
years, reinterpreting the old and welcoming the new with rare enthusiasm 
and poetic talents. The Puranic literature and Vedic literature are like the 
ocean and the mountain surrounding the Indian continent. Superimposed 
layers of cultural movements are a feature of Indian life and their foils 
await to be elucidated. For example, according to be the Vamana Purana 
The ancientmost goddess at Hingulaja was the Tamila goddess Kottavi. she 
became Nana amongst the Iranians and finally Charchika in Gupta times. 


The wave of Vaishnava jnfluenes ungere Guetas undated many parts 
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of the country. The Puranas have maintained those records and oriental 
research has to extricate them. Dhundhu is said to have gone as a pilgrim 
to the Vaishnava centres on the banks of the Devika, in the panjab and 
Pururavas the Madra king repaired to the region of Raviin the Himalayas to 
pay homage to the great shrine of Seshasayi Vishnu there as mentioned in the 
Vamana Purana. Oriental reserach is like a double-headed eagle (Ubbayatah- 
Sirshni Suparni) which must always look before and after. India will have 
to evolve as per her inherited tradition but fanning out into the growing 
orbits of modern times : 


Agnib* purvebhirrishibhiridyo nutanairuta, RV.I.2. 
Agni is to receive homage from Rishis both old and new. 
Volume of Oriental Research 


It is gratifying to see the volume of Oriental Research being on the 
increase as the outcome of the combined efforts of the out come of the 
combined efforts of the individual scholars and the institutes. The measure 
of government support is also growing. I should note with gratitude 
the publication of ‘Prachi’ which is a digest of Indological research from 
Kurukshetra University initiated so well by Dr. Dharmendra Nath Shastri 
and Dr. Buddha Prakasha. In the first two volumes published so far not 
only the publications are indexed but gists of papares are also extracted to 
the benefit of reserach-workers. It has also taken notice of the research work 
being done at the Oriental Instiutes in foreign countries. 


The VVRI at Hoshiarpur under the direction of Pt. Vishvabandhu Shastri 
has issued a critical edition of the Atharvaveda Samhita with sayana-bhahya 
in 5 volumes (960-64) ; of the Eight-volume Critical Edition of the Rigveda 
with the commentaries of (1) Skandaswamin, (ii) Mudgala, (iii) Udgitha and 
(iv) Venkatamadhava, 5 volume have already been issued (1963-64). We 
are also informed of the 37-volume Tripartite vedic Lexicographical Project, 
of which 20 volumes of the two parts, namely, the 16-volume Vedic Word- 
Concordance (1935-64) and the 6-volume Grammatical Word-Indexes (1963-64) 
have been published. 


Glossaries of 25 North-western Himalayan dialects have been completed 
by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma which are now being processed for early 
publication. 


The news of the discovery of the Paippalada Atharva Veda by Dr. 
Durgamohan Bhattacharya, professor of Vedic language and literature at 


Sanskrit College, Calcutta in remote villages of Orissa has thrilled all Vedic 
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scholars and he has fulfilled his obligation by publishing the first Kanda as 
Vol. I of the projected series. 


At the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute the entire consituted 
text of the Anusasana Parvan comprising the Introdution, Concordance, 
Appendix passages and Critical Notes has been printed. The Institute has 
now undertaken the Critical Edition of the Harivarii$a and has already started 
printing. 

Many other distingushed scholars are working at many institutes and 
Universities which are mentioned in detail in Vol. II of the 'Prachi'. Prof. 
R. K. Prabhu of South Kanara is specially working on Vedic symbolism in 
his own way. 


I should, however, like to refer to the Agamakosha undertaken by 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Tirupati, as an encyclopaedia of Paficharatra, 
Vaikhanasa and Saiva Agamas of which manuscripts have been collected. 

A catalogue of the Lhasa edition of Kan-jur Tripitaka, prepared by Prof. 
R. Tokuoka is being printed by the Nava Nalanda Mahavihara. 


The University of Poona has undertaken a gigantic Felicitation Volume 
to M.M. Siddheshwara Shastri Chitrao, which will be a review of research 
work done in India and abroad in various branches of Indology during the 
period 1885-1963. 


Shri Nagendra Nath Chakravarty of Vishva Bharati has restored a Tantric 
manuscript of the Kubjikamatam written in later Gupta character with the 
help of a Newari manuscript of the same work together with a study on the 
cult of Kubjika belonging to the Pa$chimamnaya of the Tantras. 


The Manuscripts Library, University of Kerala, is continuing the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series in which the Tantrasamuchchaya of Narayana 
and the Ashtargabridaya have been published. 


The Marathwada University is undertaking under the direction of Dr. R. 
S. Gupta, a survey of all the monuments and temples in their region as well 
as the Chalukyan temples and inscriptions. A study of all the inscriptions 
of Western Indian Caves and the iconography of the Hindu caves of Ellora 
has also been commenced. 


The publication of the Sangitaraja of Rana Kumbha edited by Dr. 
Premalata Sharma of the Music College, B.H.U. is a happy event. It is a 
big volume of 1,000 pages to be followed shortly by a similar one. Sanskrit 
scholars have also received with great satisfaction the II Vol. of the Sringara 
Prakasa of Bhoja in original Sanskrit of which a critical study in English was 
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Miss Alice Boner has completed her edition of the Silpa Prakaáa, an 
architectural text of the Saudhikagama of which four manuscripts were 
found in different libraries. The work is now being printed along with the 
text and glossary. 


A Dictionary of Traditional Art-terms as handed down amongst the 
Sthapatis of Saurashtra is being done at my suggestion by Shri Prabha 
Sankara Somapura of Patan, 


The work of editing, publication and recovery of Sanskrit works is being 
done in a substantial measure all over India. Since the material is enormous 
and new editions and interpretations of old works are needed our efforts 
should be strengthened still further. New Journals of Sanskrit like the 
Gairvant, Amritalata, Vi$va Samskritam, Suryodaya, Sanskrit Quarterly of the 
Kerala University, Oriental Manuscripts Library, Malaya Maruta (Tirupati) 
are a good sign for advancing the cause of Sanskrit in several facets. 


At the Varanaseya Sanskrit University a new edition of the Bribat Sambita 
with the commentary of Utpala is being printed so also the Jatakattha-katha 
in Devanagari character. 


The Kashiraj Trust is interested in the critical edition of the Puranas 
amongst which the Matsya and Vamana Puranas are in hand and a subject 
concordance of 6 Puranas, viz. Vishnu, Vamana, Matsya, Kurma, Markandeya, 
Linga is ready for the press. The Purana Bulletin maintains its standard and 
regular half-yearly appearance. 


The Nepal Endowment at the B.H.U. continues to publish under my 
General Editorship a series of old Sanskrit texts including the Samgitaraja of 
Rana Kumbha, Bribachchhabdaratna of Hari Dikshita, and Tripadi Mahabhashya 
Commentary of Bhartrihari, and has projected to print the Mula Yajurveda 
Sambità which is a reorganised form of the mantra portions of the Taittiriya 
Samhita, arranged by Brahmarshi Daivarataji according to some very early 
statements in the Bandbayana Srauta-Sitra. | have myself done for this Series 
an edition of the Divyavadana, a volume of about twelve hundred pages 
including an introduction, summary of legends, and an extensive glossary 
of obscure words. 


The Department of Post-graduate training and rescarch at the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta is, doing much useful work under the direction of Pt. 
Gaurinath Shastri. The Journal Our Heritage and other works like the Studies 
in the UpaPuranas (Vols. I & II) of Dr. R. C. Hazra, Philosophy of Word and 
Meaning by Dr. Gaurinath Shastri, Studies in NyayaVaiseshika by Dr. Gopika 
Mohan Bhattachexyg, MedhiithiBlsa innslaeckinéa Bengali, Mahavastu, 
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Avadana text and translation are noteworthy publications. Prof. P. V. Kane 
whom we should felicitate on his having completed 85 years, informs me 
of having sent the manuscript of his first Vol. of the History of the Dharma 
Sastra for a second revised and enlarged edition to the press. Pandit $ripada 
Damodara Satavalekar who has devoted his life to a study of the Vedas is 
still working in his 97th year on an edition of the Daivata Samhita text and 
translation based on the Sambitas of all the four Vedas. Our best prayers 
go to him for his health. 


The Deccan College Post Graduate Reserach Institute carries through 
vehement vigour its programme for the big Sanskrit Dictionary under the 
direction of Dr. S. M. Katre and the work will still justifiably take more years, 
for Sanskrit is a language of almost boundless limits and new works and 
approaches to its understanding are growing like a flood. Similar is the case 
with the Catalogus Catalogorum under the editorship of Dr. V. Raghavan of 
which we are not able to perceive the end. The International Academy of 
Culture founded by Dr. Raguvira at New Delhi has a colossal programme 
of publishing Sanskrit texts from Indonesia, Mongolia, Korea, China, Tibet, 
Syberia, Turkistan and Caucasia. Their range is staggering the depth of new 
discoveries phenomenal. An edition of the Kala-Chakra Tantra is printed off, 
and an Iconographic text from Tibet and Mongolia is in progress. So also are 
the works on Pitri-piijà and Saiva texts from Indonesia. This Conference 
wishes all success to the bold heart and stout elbow of the workers of the 
Academy today, viz, Dr. Lokesh Chandra and his associates. 


Dr. Waldschmidt and his co-workers are busy in retrieving from the 
fragments of manuscipts found in Central Asia the ancient literature in 
several languages and scripts throwing light on the spread of Indian 
civilisation in that region. 


Sanskrit and Our Future 


If India takes the queue in time her programme of Sanskrit research will 
bring scholars from many countries in an integrated scheme of capturing 
many old strands. A time will come when each person of education and 
culture will feel to give himself training in Yoga which implies obtaining 
freedom of life and mind by realizing the subtle vibrations of the life-force. 
Pilgrims from many lands will come to the shores of India in search of Yoga 
for which India should duly prepare. The discipline of Yoga-samadhi and 
the ancient doctrine of Vedic Pranavidya will be India's gift to modern 
humanity and that is the message of Sanskrit. We cannot afford to lose the 


inspiration that, comes from Sadhana and, that to my, mind appears to be 
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the esoteric message of Sanskrit. Work on the discovery of Yoga, Tantra, 
Agama and Samhita texts will get a fresh lease of life and spate of activity 
in Sanskrit research which we hope will be based on a rational approach in 
order to be acceptable to the modern mind. Sanskrit studies are like a Great 
Yajna and its Dakshina will be the spirit of Sanskrit. 


The study of the ancient scriptures is not merely intellectual operation 
but entering a new session of faith and courage for building the national will 
with the conviction that the future generations have to achieve whatever 
the past generations could not : 

kritani putrairakrtani parvaih, Buddhacharita. 

The traditional Pandits who have the unique credit of preserving Sanskrit 
language and literature from the Vedic times have also received some 
attention and it is necessary to take positive steps for preserving the Guru- 
Sishya-paramparya with which the Pandits were associated. Five thousand 
fellowships should be instituted to enable the Pandits to continue the work 
of traditional Sanskrit scholarship and maintaining the high standards for 
which they have solidly stood through the ages. It is essential to maintain 
the lofty standards of Sanskrit learning throughout India at the centres of 
Universities and higher education. We shall all be left in utter poverty of 
religious and educational atmosphere without the homage being offered 
to Pandits. It is the duty of this Conference to point out that archaeological 
explorations and excavations, and studies in Indian philosophy, Art and 
Architecture should be developed much further as our imminent national 
obligation in order to recapture the stature and vertical standards that ought 
to be ours. In the end we all pray to the Great God (Mahadeva) to bestow 
success on our efforts : 


Siddhih sadhye satamastu prasadattasya dhurjateh. 
Bhagavan Siva is the presiding deity of the Thousand-petalled Lotus of 


the mind and his matted locks are the infinite activities of the world-system 
on the mortal and immortal planes. 
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My Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The Presidentship of the All-India Oriental Conference is indeed a rare 
academic honour for any scholar working in the fields of Indian languages 
and literature, history and culture, philosophy and religion. This presidential 
chair was adorned in the past by great scholars like R. G. Bhandarkar, Sylvain 
Levy, Ganganath Jha, Haraprasad Shastri, F. W. Thomas and others who 
were veritable yuga-purusas in their fields of learning. During the last thirty 
years that I have been attending the sessions of this Conference, it was held by 
distinguished scholars whom I hold in high respect and from whose works 
I have derived great inspiration. Two of our ex-presidents, MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane And Dr. S. K. Chatterji, are honoured by the Government of India as 
National Professors. WhenIlook back on this galaxy of eminent Indologists, 
I feel a bit shy, and all the more conscious of the heavy responsibility of this 
office. I offer my deepest gratitude to this distinguished body, the Executive 
Committee of which found me worthy of this place. Tender feelings of 
gratitude are better felt and for long cherished than spoken out on a platform. 
I am quite aware of my limitations. But, I am sure, they would amply be 
made up by your hearty co-operation. The work of the Conference at this 
session would, I am sure, be a success as usual, and a high academic level 
maintained through your scholarly deliberations. 


You have, separately placed before you, a resolution to condole the sad 
demises of several scholars interested in Oriental learning and associated 
with this Conference. With your permission, I would like to make a special 
reference to my immediate predecessor, Dr. V. S. AGRAWALA, who passed 
away on July 26, ‘66. We lose in him a front rank scholar from our land. 
Preserved in hiedfakksblodbyrwKa&dectianssit ElvotiyrBhritskfe»Neelhas a fund of all 
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sided learning in the different branches of Indology which he has enriched 
by his various worthy contributions. 


This All-India Oriental Conference is a well-established national 
organisation devoted to the progress of scientific orientology in its various 
branches. Even a casual glance at its various sections would clearly 
indicate that the scope of its academic pursuits extends far beyond the 
national boundaries; and, in fact, their cultural purview covers a major 
mass of humanity. The Sections of Iranian, Islamic Studies and Arabic and 
Persian link us closely with the Middle-East, while the sections of Pali and 
Buddhism and Greater Indian Studies stretch the frontiers of our cultural 
studies into the neighboring Eastern, Southern and South-Eastern countries. 
Howsoever specialised our themes might be, even our Indian studies can no 
more be carried on in isolation. We all know how Indian culture flowed into 
Central Asia, China and Iraq. Our ancient seats of learning like Nalanda and 
Vikramasila received great scholars from abroad. In Europe, some seats of 
learning, either as independent institutions or as University departments, are 
devoted to researches in Indology; and lately, we have to take into account 
the immense interest shown in Indic studies both in the U.S. A. and U.S.S.R. 
Scientific Indology began with the re-discovery of the glories of ancient India 
by our Western colleagues. Sanskritic philology, which shed additional light 
on the Indo-Aryan problems, has to remain the back-bone and foundation of 
all Indological studies. There was a time when our Western colleagues were 
more interested in our ancient language, literature and culture; today, the 
stress is being naturally shifted to their counterparts in Modern India. The 
very nature of our organisation is such that we have to widen and strengthen 
our age-old contacts with the ancient and medieval culture of our eastern 
and western neighbours. And, so far as our home-front is concerned, we 
look back on our heritage of one of the greatest cultures created by mankind 
and developed continuously in this sub-continent since the glorious days 
of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 


It has been somewhat customary in Presidential addresses to review 
the advancement of studies in different departments of Oriental learning 
and to offer suggestions for their further progress. In the light of the range 
of subjects coming under the purview of our Conference, I am afraid, I do 
not possess that all-round competence. And there is hardly any need of my 
trying to do it because my immediate predecessors like Dr. V. Raghavan and 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala have been so thorough and exhaustive in their reviews 
that there remains hardly anything worth mentioning for me since we met 
last at Srinagarand Kadtuhati khiusthex.ouniGedti amkresidetats are experts in 
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their respective fields. They are, therefore, most proper persons to review 
and evaluate the latest contributions to their respective subjects during the 
last two years or so. I may deal with certain general problems that concern 
all of us interested in Orientology in general and Indology in particular, 
from an all-India perspective. 


As a geographical unit, India might have changed its political boundaries 
from time to time; but as a human organisation it possesses an under current 
of cultural continuity of remarkable antiquity and enviable stability. 


A superficial onlooker might be amazed at our diversity. We have here 
a blending of races. People of different blood, speech and colour have come 
to form a common society. As specialists put it, Negroids, Astro Asiatics, 
Mongoloids, Dravidians and Aryans have all together been synthe sised 
to create a unity out of diversity; and a remarkable homogeneity has 
consequently been created here. Here are mutually different forms and 
systems of religion, some of them awfully crude while others at the pinnacle 
of spiritual experience and moral thought. We have different languages, 
nay, our land is a veritable museum of them: some of them just for the use 
of day-to-day communication, while others highly developed for intricate 
expression and embodying a great literary tradition. Even our pattern of 
society shows divisions and sub-divisions, some of hereditary castes and 
others indicative of socio-economic cross sections. This was but inevitable 
in a land of continental dimensions and having its history reaching far back 
into the hoary past. 


The diversity of our cultural cross-currents is visible in the various 
architectural monuments all over India. We may just list here some of the 
striking ones starting from the South: The Minakshi Temple of Madurai, 
the rock cut temple of Ellora, the monolithic statue of Bahubali at Sravapa 
Belgol, the Gol-Gumbaz at Bijapur, the Jagannatha temple at Puri, the 
Channakeshava Temple at Belur, the marble Temples at Abu, the great Stupa 
at Sanchi, the Taj of Agra, the Red Fort in Delhi and the Victoria Memorial 
at Calcutta Even this random list is sufficient proof of the diversity of the 
cultural pattern which has survived in concrete. All this is Indian, Bharatiya, 
and a part and parcel of our proud heritage. 


Behind this diversity there flows a subterranean spring of our cultural 
heritage to which we have been always looking with pride and for inspiration. 
Uncompromising theism has thrived in India side by side with bare-faced 
atheism. This is possible because the essence of Indian culture is the spirit 


of synthesis. Individuals have aspired after communion with the Supreme; 
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and different paths to it are recognised. Intellectual recognition has been 
differentiated from spiritual realization. Thus there is a remarkable aware- 
ness that Truth is nobody's monopoly, and hence a tolerant accommodative- 
ness of differences. If some systems treat the individual as a speck of the 
Universal and if others look at every individual as potentially Universal, 
the basic idea is the same. Every individual has his own status and as such 
deserves to be treated on par with others. Here we have the philosophical 
seed of what we call democracy in modern society. It is out of this that India 
has developed a spirit of tolerance even in the face of acute differences. There 
are in our history sporadic exceptions to this, and they arise out of misguided 
leadership or political aggrandisement. But their number is so small that 
they only prove the general rule. It is this respect for the individual that has 
given rise, by the law of reciprocity, to the great moral principle, Ahimsa, 
Maitri or Daya-dharma, which not only supplies a universal norm for human 
behaviours but also binds us into a human brotherhood. Very lately, when 
our enemies were on our frontiers, we saw that vitality of Indian heritage; 
our sense of self-respect and the unity displayed by our people were fully 
characteristic. A deeper analysis of our cultural trends shows that Indian 
aspirations stand far more for internationalism in the perspective of which 
individual freedom aspires to shape a new order based on international 
amity and good will. 


Religion, rightly understood, essentially emphasises the divine nature of 
man and enables him to experience higher and nobler values of life. This is 
an inward journey of spiritualism and not at all incompatible with the out 
ward progress achieved by science and technology. Thus alone religion and 
science converge to heighten the dignity of man and for the betterment of 
mankind. If religion, at any time, tried to divide man from man, it is because 
its protagonists, either priests or their political counterparts, allowed it to 
degenerate; and dogmas, social inequalities, rituals and formal institutions 
gripped men's minds. Anything that smacks off social injustice and human 
inequality can hardly have any place in a religion. In India we have often 
understood religion as chiefly an ethical system and not in its dogmatic 
aspect. Perhaps this is what we have in our mind when we say India is a 
secular state. 


Every generation is proud of its achievements in diving deep into the 
secrets of nature and subjugating her for the progress of science and techno- 
logy. Electronics is enabling us to visualise the secrets of the living cell as well 
as the surface of the moon. The more we progress the more still remains to 
be achieved: nature &qyatentialittias aneadn fintitejandmureffoxts must continue 
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all along. This should make man more subdued and reverent for human 
values. There will always remain regions beyond the capacities of human 
mind and the comprehension of science. What is this progress after all, 
if it is not to benefit humanity as a whole ? Scientific skill and ingenuity, 
organised labour and efficiency, and mechanical perfection and precision, 
which could have gone a long way in relieving human distress are being 
directed towards preparing novel missiles of destruction on a gigantic scale. 
Those nations which manufacture weapons of destruction not so much for 
self-defence but also for sale can hardly have any justification to talk of peace. 
They thrive on others’ fighting, and this they described sweetly as ‘balance 
of power.' Scientific progress and technological achievements must be for 
constructive ends and for the benefit of mankind, irrespective of any national, 
racial or regional barriers. Sanctity of life, dignity of man, moral sanctions 
for social balance, justice, security and happiness for one and all, if these are 
not to be achieved as a part of our progressive civilization, life itself loses 
its purpose; and all knowledge is just vanity. Scientific and technological 
progress should heighten our socio-moral consciousness : the world has 
shrunk to a smaller size as a result of the scientific achievements. This means 
greater efforts have to be made for harmony, understanding and peace for 
the all-round progress of humanity. It is here that the two cultures Atomist 
and the Ahinsite can meet on the common ground of the good of mankind. 
Thus we need not lose faith in our basic religious values which are arrived 
at by our ancient seers after a mature understanding of human problems 
in a dispassionate way. 


The cultural spirit of India noted above is quite in consonance with the 
concept of the unity of human race. Nature has marked out our hand as an 
important geographical unit in which great experiments have taken place 
in human relations. Mineral wealth below and fertile lands watered by the 
mighty rivers above have been very favour able for the building up of a 
net work of civilization all over the country. Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
civilizations were not isolated spots : but they extended as far as Lothal, if 
not even still southwards. Our great religious teachers have moved from 
one end of the country to the other preaching human brotherhood. The 
Sanskrit language has supplied thought-patterns and its rich vocabulary 
to all our languages. The great king Asoka could address all his subjects in 
different Prakrit dialects which varied slightly from one part of the country 
to the other. These Prakrit dialects have helped the growth of not only Indo- 
Aryan languages but even of some Dravidian languages. When later they 
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a lively picture of the linguistic richness of our land. Howsoever different 
our present day scripts might look at various stages of their history and as 
used for different languages, they all have a common ancestor in the Brahmi 
script. All these factors have enabled us to have an integrated image of India 
in all our Indological studies. 


After our country became free from the British domination, there have 
developed certain tendencies and trends of thought which are threatening 
the unity of our country. Regional languages are being used as medium of 
instructions even at the highest stage of education: it is feared, therefore, 
that some cleavage might develop in the intellectual life of the country, 
in the absence of a common language for the educated. The various State 
Governments are working out their patterns of higher education more or 
less independently. Excessive stress is being laid on regional history, culture 
and language; and in this attainted the all India concepts are getting blurred. 
In the University coursesless and less interest is being shown in the ancient 
civilization of our country. Due importance is not given to Sanskrit which 
has enriched our modern languages with thought-patterns and vocabulary; 
and much less interest is shown in Prakrits, without the study of which we 
can hardly appreciate and work out the growth of Modern Indian languages 
especially of the Indo-Aryan group. The courses of the Modern languages are 
being so shaped as if they have nothing to do with their ancestry. Difference 
in culture does not follow difference in languages. Our graduates, especially 
the intelligent ones who go in for science, medicine and engineering, have 
no sufficient grounding in the cultural history of India; and naturally, they 
do not evince sufficient regard for our national heritage. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that many of them show apathy for all that is Indian : It is rightly 
complained that many of them get alienated from our culture. At a time when 
we are emerging as a great nation, it is necessary to see that our intelligentsia 
have not only knowledge of Indian heritage but also a sense of legitimate 
pride in our culture and civilization. 


In the teaching of our history more stress has to be laid on how in this 
sub-continent different races, religious communities, various professional 
castes have lived together for thousands of years in peace and amity, 
accommodating and assimilating into the Indian national structure all that 
came from outside. It is no use laying fingers on some black spots. History 
is not concerned only with the capital cities and thrones, with battles and 
family feuds: it has to review the over-all record of the entire society. That 
way India has a glorious past, but one would wish we had more historians to 
record it. Such an approach will enable the coming generations to realize that 


India has the d&fth eite alice Sore ty BEI Be the"l'rpliBtes of diversity. 
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Lucrative jobs, better amenities of life and more opportunities for 
re search and intellectual activities that are easily available in advanced 
countries are attracting some of our talented youths. This brain-drain gives 
a set-back to our progress and leaves us all the more poor in our trained 
man power. If some of them settle down there, let them be representatives 
of all that is best in our culture and heritage. If they come back, let them 
add to our growth, social and economical. But to achieve these ends, while 
addicting our scientists and technicians we must see that they imbibe a 
reasonable measure of respect for India's past glory and develop faith in 
her future progress. That means that even our science graduates must have 
some grounding in the ancient Indian history and culture. 


Sometime it may be necessary to emphasise correctly the right types of 
values in ancient tradition to suit the present-day environments. Intellectual 
and spiritual aspects of religion have their value in the life of a man, but they 
should not be over-stressed in a society which is being organised individual 
is the norm that has guided us all along. In fine, there was a high standard 
even in the conduct of our group behaviour. Guilt is resented and looked 
down upon, but the guilty were treated according to justice tempered with 
mercy. These cultural values which India has nurtured all along have a 
positive contribution in building human organisation as a whole to enable 
it to live in peace and amity and to work for the happiness of all alike. 


We are emerging as a nation, and in this connection, concentrated study 
of minute details of social, political or literary history of our land are not 
without practical interest. Our ancient literature is a record of our experiment 
inhuman relations over a vast area and extended over centuries : itis saturated 
with a rich experience of a constructive character, the quintessence of which 
has survived in literature, and has withstood the test of time. These details 
may prove quite decisive for purposes of law, politics and life at any time in 
the history of our nation. Ahimsa which once had dominated the ideology 
of the Brahmana became so important in Indian life that a Sankrit logician 
considered it the mundane counterpart of Parabrahma. In the 20th century 
Gandhi Ji used itas a potent weapon to fight alien domination, and who can 
say that it may not prove a panacea against war-mongering? India has fought 
wars when they were forced on her; but as a people Indians have refused to 
be crazy and war-minded. We have not waged wars for domination nor for 
the exploitation of others. History has taught us that wars have never made 
permanent conquests nor built enduring comprise. It is, obvious, therefore, 
that man has to choose between Ahimsa and the Atom Bomb, and on that 
depends the fatecof thekalgailigattionasgaassiilasoymSiyidba cidtidosohim. 
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It is being deplored in all quarters that moral virtues are not practised 
in society to the extent to which they should have been. This is being 
experienced all the more after the independence of our country. There is a 
greater tendency to make a distinction between personal and public life. It 
is felt that what we say and what we do do not matter very much provided 
they do not come on record and that one is not caught by the law. In short, 
the moral consciousness is being stifled from the top to the bottom. This, 
indeed, does not augur well for the future of our national life. Virtues like 
honesty, integrity and truthfulness, which once characterised our elders 
and leaders, were derived from their initial study of religious texts and 
training in family traditions which, in turn, went back to religious habits. 
Developing as we are into a socialistic society, so many changes are taking 
place in the pattern of our society as well as leadership. As a secular state, 
there is no provision in it for instructions in the denominational forms of 
religion in our schools and colleges; and every family may not be having the 
requisite religious upbringing. Thus the traditional religious virtues are not 
inherited by our youths; and civic sense and correct behaviour, so necessary 
for building up modern society, are not bcing cultivated by them. Very often 
partial or exaggerated ideas from the Western society unbalance our youth. 
The future, therefore, looks obviously gloomy. Surely, there is some remedy 
against all this. Our young men and women, in their formative period, should 
be made to study our classics, say select sections, at least in translation, if 
not in the original, from the Mahabharata, Nitisataka, Kural, Naladiyar etc. It 
would perhaps look paradoxical to suggest a scripture for a secular State 
which looks upon its Constitution as its Bible; but, if I am permitted to 
mention any work as our National Scripture, I would give the first place 
to the Tirukkural. It is so cosmopolitan and so basically ethical in outlook. 
Its careful study would make one a balanced citizen. Thus some moral 
values such as Ahimsa Satya, Asanga or Aparigraha which characterise our 
culture should be ingrained in the minds of our youths at an impressionable 
age. These youths are likely to occupy positions of power and prestige in 
near future. And if they fail to exert moral influence, the ends achieved by 
them cannot be worthy of admiration. This problem is already perturbing 
our educationists. Our educational courses will have soon to include moral 
instructions to shape our youths into worthy citizens. 


Many eminent Indians are heading our embassies, and there are other 
Indian officers under them. All these will come in touch with the officials and 
distinguished men and women in foreign countries. Unless they are imbued 
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India. Their mission is not merely political : they should represent all that 
is great and good in Indian heritage. A fair acquaintance with our classics, 
system of philosophy and cultural trend is necessary for them. 


Some of our Institutions have recently come into existence, and they 
are directly or indirectly, under the patronage of the Government. They 
create high hopes for the progress of some branch or the other of Indological 
studies. The Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, 'aims at providing 
a cloistered retreat for talented scholars who would strive towards such 
meeting of mind and commerce of ideas as are likely to extend our horizon 
of know ledge and wisdom and add new dimension to our life and thought’. 
It is intended to develop into a small university in the true sense of the 
term, a place where persons with ideas, vision and imagination based on 
sound scholar ships, can meet their universe and discourse as to their mutual 
relations and discover their further potentialities'. In some of the subjects of 
study and research already included there, Indic philosophy and religion, 
philology and linguistics, will have scope. It is already proposed to develop 
one or more separate departments devoted to Indological and allied research 
as part of this institution. 


Then the U. G. C. has already established Centres of Advanced Study 
for subjects like Dravidian Linguistics (Annamalai), Indian Philosophy 
(Banaras), Ancient Indian History and Culture (Calcutta), Advaita and 
Allied Systems of Philosophy (Madras), Sanskrit Literature and Applied 
Linguistics (Poona). 

Itis earnestly hoped that the U. G. C. and its expert advisors will kindly 
see that other fields of Oriental learning, as represented by our various 
sections are also granted Centres of Advanced Study. If independent Centres 
cannot be organised immediately for want of suitable men and necessary 
funds, at least those Universities which have some such departments 
should be substantially helped to strengthen them as centres of quality 
and excellent. The other U. G. C. and Governmental schemes such as: (i) 
Facilities for superannuated Teachers of Universities to continue their 
teaching and research work; (ii) Research Fellowships and Scholarships; 
(iii) Subventions to members of Universities and Colleges for the purchase of 
books and equipment for their personal research work; and (iv) Scholarships 
for products of traditional Sanskrit Pathasalas; etc., have also been helpful. 
I appeal to the policy-makers and to those who are in a position to extend 
such benefits to see that these are diverted as much as possible towards the 
progress of Indo logical, in particular, and Oriental studies in general. It 
is often complaifiéd eriklevi fables लंका ake Sara ved idblle. It is a matter 
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which has to be re medied at the individual level, by the eligible applicants, 
the awarders and sponsoring institutions. Anyway, it has to be seen that 
our studies get the best return out of these benefits. 


We want scholars in our country who are specialised in Egyptology 
and Babylonian studies. The study of Veda and Avesta has to go hand in 
hand. The study of languages like Hindi, Rajasthani etc. cannot be kept 
aloof from the study of Prakrit and Apabhramsa. The Kannada classics 
have grown under the influence of Sanskrit Kavyas. It is not enough that the 
chronology of Tamil literature is self-consistent but has to be linked with the 
chronology of other branches of Indian literatures. All this means that the 
advanced studies in Indology should progress in close relation with each 
other, because Indian studies have to be viewed as a whole even when we 
are working in specialised fields. 


These centres are expected not only to bear the brunt of research in 
those subjects but also provide guidance to individual scholars and smaller 
voluntary Institutes doing similar work. The number of Universities is 
fast increasing in the country; and most of them have some departments 
connected with Indological subjects. Some research scholarships are also 
available at the Government level. All this is a happy sign for the progress of 
Indological studies. But, as things stand, we have to guard ourselves against 
certain pitfalls which are likely to multiply with increasing opportunities and 
the widening of the field of Indological research over many languages and 
distant areas of the country. The all-round deterioration in standards which 
we notice in the field of education cannot be expected to leave Indological 
studies unaffected. The old rigour of classical scholarship, inherited by us 
through our European colleagues, should not be allowed to diminish. Under 
the pressure of a variety of impulses (sectarian, regional, linguistic and even 
national) critical attitude and earnest search for truth are likely to be hamper. 
red; and solid facts might be overlooked in preference for probabilities and 
vague generalisations. All good work demands great patience and sustained 
labour and cannot stand the test of time, if it is not carried out with critical 
acumen and precision and if it is not presented with sobriety and fairness of 
judgement. All research is a progressive effort we need notjump to conclusions 
on the strength of meagre evidence. If research is to be carried out truly and 
earnestly, it presumes learned leisure and is very expensive in these days; 
the Indian scholar working individually, has very limited means. In the field 
of Indological scholarship, we have praiseworthy models of rigorous effort 
and excellent workmanship. But, if we look at our achievements, generally 
spcaking, we haveoyietdtueackelintesanstriomalestiarmdareil &oliaaee before my eye 
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some University publications which should not have seen the light of day 
at all. Further, a research topic or a theme for doctorate need not be fixed 
because a student gets a scholarship or a Professor wants a Ph.D. student. 
The object of research is to see that something new is added to our stock of 
recorded knowledge. Very often the dissertations are not published, and 
they gather dust in the University archives. It is necessary that at least their 
authentic summaries are published by the University concerned to enrich the 
world of scholarship. The move of the U.G.C. to subsidise the publication of 
these is welcome. If the Universities concerned fully and judiciously avail of 
this, we can expect very good results. The candidates and their guides have 
also to see that what is published is something which adds to our stock of 
knowledge and is not merely repetition. It may be necessary that the original 
dissertations are suitably summarised for publication. 


When dissertations are being presented in different languages the 
advancement of knowledge is to be viewed only in the context of that 
particular language ! This threatens to develop sub-standards in scholarship, 
and will not further the progress of Indological studies. Complaints have 
already been made how much ingenuity is being expended on proving a 
traditional belief over again. When research in Indic subjects is being carried 
on in various languages and regions very little effort is made to find out 
earlier work done in the field. Thus there is duplication, but, worse than that 
one finds studied silence about the earlier work and lack of scholarly integrity 
to acknowledge what is due to our predecessors. New and uncorked themes 
are difficult;but, as a rule, they should be taken up to enrich our studies and 
to shed light on neglected branches of Indology. There are many untapped 
sources of Indian literature, and they should get preference over others which 
are already overworked. Twenty years back Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane listed (in 
his Presidential Address) a number of topics on which individual scholars 
can work fruitfully and enrich the fields of Indology by their studies; and 
his list is helpful even to this day. A large quantity of undisputed data is 
more valuable than majority of opinions. I appeal to policy-makers that they 
should lay more stress on and extend more patronage and encouragement 
for the study of virgin fields of Indological study rather than be led by 
slogans and sentiments. 


The number of students going in for Doctorate is increasing in the 
subjects pertaining to Indology; and if a student gets 'fat' scholarship, he 
wants to take a D. Litt. in addition to his Ph.D. He finds that some of the 
scholarships are more lucrative than a lecturership in a mofussil college A 
candidate working on Biaiyajustiisersdssariquestiom Rairekentpaiving about earlier 
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studies, Bibliographic references, editions, sources etc. If this is collected from 
others, what is the candidate going to do ? This brings us, face to face, with 
an urgent need. Every student who wants to take a Doctorate must undergo 
a rigorous course in the methodology of research. It may vary from subject 
to subject; but the basic principles seem to be common. Here is a pursuit 
in search of truth; the available evidence has to be carefully collected and 
system matically sifted: and all this has to be done in a judicious manner. 
A thorough acquaintance with earlier studies and a fair contact with allied 
branches of study are expected; one must have a first-hand knowledge of 
the language in which the source material is available; and one must take 
pains in drawing up a Bibliography, preparing Indices and co-ordinating 
different sources. In short, one must be familiar with the tools of one's trade. 
We are all aware of some of the theses in which the candidates draw up lists 
of books, some of which at least, we know, he has not even handled; and 
the guiding Teachers have no time to check up such minor details. In view 
of the enthusiasm and opportunities, it is necessary that some preparatory 
courses in research methodology are instituted in all Universities. We are 
dealing with a new generation of teachers in classical languages who have 
never handled a MSS. or heard of the series like the Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philogogie und Altertuniskunde. Day by day, the situation is becoming 
worse; and it has to be seen how things can be set right to maintain proper 
standards. If untrained people run amuck with their researches, the results 
may be misleading; it may need more labour to set them right. 


With the increasing number of Universities, Research Centres and 
available opportunities, there is a good deal of efflorescence of research 
activity which is quite welcome. One should not, however, lose sight of 
an important aspect if the different institutions are to function effectively 
towards the furtherance of academic research and promotion of learning. 
There is an urgent need of proper co-ordination and of avoiding duplication 
and consequent waste of labour and loss of time and money. The Indological 
committee can do something in this respect. That there is repetition and 
duplication is abundantly clear from the lists of subjects (published by the 
Inter-University Board of India etc.) for which Ph. D. degrees etc. have been 
awarded. 


Effective checking of the said duplication is possible only through a 
central co-ordinating organisation, the best fitted in the present case being 
the Inter-University Board of India, which, instcad of making a post- 
mortem enumeration of the items of work done or being done by its different 
members, shoutd-madéa grekniaita Eextrtiniatioymofitiesudjects proposed by 
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or for the candidates for research degrees. If two research co-ordinating cells, 
one for the humanities and the other for the sciences, could be set up by the 
Board, they, with the statistics available with them, can, without difficulty, 
advise any member University whether any research subject proposed has 
already been worked on or not, and thus prevent duplication at the start. 
The proposed cell might also be effectively usual in suggesting alternative 
or allied subjects. In this matter they might take clue from the Inventions Pro 
motion Board, New Delhi, which in its newly started (Aug. 1965) monthly, 
Invention Intelligence, has a column entitled suggestions for Inventions' 
through which it indicates problems for research and development. 


We can easily understand why so much stress is laid on science and 
technology: their progress can supply man with more and more amenities of 
bettter living. It is equally possible that, given in the hands of mad nationalists, 
these can prove great destructive forces which can reduce to dust all that man 
has achieved by way of improved living standards. We do not live only by 
bread and bullets, though their need cannot be ignored. Anyway, we cannot 
afford to lag behind in these branches of study: but the age-old dictum and 
spirit of India are such that they must serve humanity and must not end the 
humanity itself. This attitude is created in us by the study of our cultural 
heritage, many aspects of which come within the purview of our conference. 
We are devoted here to certain departments of humanities. Our studies 
may not be very valuable from the strictly utilitarian point of view, because 
they cannot at once benefit society like agriculture or industry, or threaten 
mankind’s destruction with the products of an ammunition factory or of an 
atomic plant. We are living in an age of the conquest of outer space. But what 
about man's inner urges ? Are they all duly understood and channellised 
fruitfully? In this context, the study of religion, philosophy and literature has 
its impact on making man a worthier citizen and helping him to create an 
intellectual background and to contemplate contented living and consequent 
happiness of humanity as a whole : and as such their value cannot be ignored. 
A correct understanding of our past currents in history will serve as a sure 
basis for moulding and building our today and tomorrow. 


A good deal of zeal for research is seen in different institutes and 
University Departments, both at home and abroad. Besides books, many 
research papers are appearing in different journals. Indian studies as a part 
of higher learning are of inter-national interest. Obviously English has served 
as a useful language of scholarship for us at home as well as a language 
in which we can communicate with the world outside. But today the old 
picture is gradaall\shakginglidds Rosae. Ubhesregiotnatdanguages are being 
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adopted as medium of state administration. Hindi as a federal language 
is sure to get more and more recognition in all inter-state matters. Many 
scholars of the younger generation prefer to write on Indological subjects 
in regional languages. It cannot be denied that some of them are making 
original contributions and bringing new facts to light in their writings. It is 
necessary, therefore, that all these studies get recorded in one place. In this 
respect the co-operation of authors and editors of Journals is quite necessary. 
The editors of research Journals in Indian languages should give a short 
summary in English of those articles and papers which have something 
new to say or which bring some new facts to light which serve as good 
steps in the progress studies on any theme. The University Journals should, 
as a rule, add a short English summary of the papers written in regional 
languages. If the subjects are of Indian interest only, one may be content 
even with a short summary in Hindi. Finally, to pool together all this rich 
material appearing in different places and languages on Indological subjects 
some earnest effort has to be made at the level of the central Government. 
The Indology committee may publish an Annual Bulletin giving the titles 
of all the papers, names of books reviewed and topics of notes etc. (either 
in English translation or transliteration) from Indian and foreign Journals 
devoted to Indology. The authors of papers appearing in out-of-the-way 
magazines etc. may themselves communicate a short note to the Editor of 
the Bulletin. 


Some attempts in this direction are being made by some Journals, Institutes 
and University Departments. For instance the ZDMG (General Index, Band 
1-100); Annals of the B. 0. R. I. (1919-52); Journal of the Bihar Research Society 
(1915-61); Index to Papers : All-India Oriental Conference (1919154); Index 
to Papers in Commemoration Volumes, B. O. R. L, Poona 1964; Bibliography 
of Studies in Indian Epigraphy (1926150), M. S. University Oriental Series, 
Baroda. Very useful and valuable is K. L. JENART's exhaustive and classified 
Bibliography of Indological Theses and other research papers presented for 
degrees in the Universities of Germany, Austria and Switzerland (Verzeichnis 
indienkndlicher Hochschulschriften etc., O. Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 1961). 
Something like this, a detailed and annotated Bibliography of Doctoral 
Dissertations in Indology is under preparation in the Vishveshvarananda 
Institute, Hoshiarpur. Along with these may also be noted the Praci-]yoti: 
the Digest of Indological Studies published by the Institute of Indic Studies, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, ed. by Dr. Buddha Prakash. Some 
of the volumes, so far published, show that it is a useful digest of latest 
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the world. It gives concise abstracts of the articles appearing in leading 
research journals which number about 350 and are published in about a 
dozen languages. It classifies them under sixteen heads covering all branches 
and aspects of Indological studies. The section ‘Titles of Doctoral theses ‘(I. 
i. pp. 201 1.) presents more than one thousand research subjects already 
completed or being worked upon in different Indian Universities, and this 
is very helpful in co-ordinating research work and to avoid duplication 
of topics for doctoral dissertations. This digest is of considerable value 
for workers in the different fields of Indology. But such attempts do not 
serve the full purpose which an All-India Bulletin can do. In some of these 
publications, there is a good deal of subjective element in listing the articles; 
and financial difficulties obviously put a limitation on the Journals etc. For 
lists of books on Indology, we are having quite exhaustive Catalogues from 
some foreign and Indian Booksellers. The National Library of Calcutta has 
started issuing the National Bibliography of Sanskrit works which is really 
a welcome step in the right direction. 


Some of the modern Indo-Aryan languages afford us rich material for 
linguistic studies. Excellent models are there in this field from eminent 
scholars like Bloch, Chatterji, Saksena, Banarasi Das, Varma, Dhirendra 
Verma, Dave, Kakati And others. Much of the modern literature in these 
languages is being nourished by and shaped on Western ideas and models. 
This is inevitable; but I for one would appeal to the authors not to cut them 
selves off entirely from the Indian traditions and stray away. Let them ab sorb 
all that is best in foreign cultures but they must not lose the Indian stamp. 
So far as the evolution of an Indian language is concerned, a descriptive 
linguist has to work on it in relation to Apabransha, Prakrit and Sanskrit; 
and the present trends in linguistics have ample scope for field work in 
their dialects, both in the urban and rural sectors. So far as Marathi, for 
example, is concerned, the two-fold approach is proving very fruitful as 
illustrated by some standard publications listed below by way of landmarks. 
The great work of J. BLOCH La formation de la langue Marathe (Paris 1920) 
was really far ahead of the time, obviously bringing credit to the scholarly 
vision of the author who later took a review of the entire Indo-Aryan in a 
short compass. The study of Marathi language has to begin from inscriptions, 
and we have a well-presented corpus of Marathi Inscriptions brought out 
by Dr. S.G. TULPULE (Pracina Marathi Koriva Lekha, Poona 1963, see also 
his earlier work An old Marathi Reader, Poona 1960). Then we have a well- 
documented and systematically presented monograph A Grummar of Old 
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of the study of the earlier phase of Marathi which gradually appears in 
its literary form in Mahanubhava literature and in the jfiane$oari etc. The 
evolution and growth of Marathi cannot be worked out only from literature: 
that has led many early scholars to fantastically speculative etymology. They 
have to be viewed in the light of dialects in the Marathi speaking region. 
Dr. S.M. Katre's Formation of Konkani is quite well-known. Adopting the 
modern methods or descriptive analysis Dr. A. M. Ghatage has given us 
some excellent monographs. Konkani of South Kanara (Bombay 1963), Kudali 
(Bombay 1965), Kunabi of Mahad (Bombay 1966). These are a part of the 
programme of a survey of Marathi Dialects undertaken by the State Board 
for Literature and Culture, Bombay. The Mugahi Vyakarana Kosa (in Hindi) 
by Dr. Sampatti Aryani (Patna 1965) is also a parallel attempt to study a 
dialect from Bihar. The Dravidla-bhasa-vijnana (Banga lore 1966) by Prof. 
H. P. Nagarajaih presents in Kannada an exhaustive study of Dravidian 
linguistics with special stress on Kannada and its dialects. The Summer 
and Winter Schools of Linguistics run at different University Centres have 
proved helpful for inducing younger scholars to take up the study of various 
languages according to modern methods in which some of our scholars have 
received instructions in the United States of America. 


At present, more than a dozen of our Universities are offering facilities 
for study and researches in Linguistics. Phonetic laboratories are now set 
up in places like Poona, Agra and Annamalai. Training in these centres will 
enable our researchers to check up and get a correct auditory perception of 
linguistic facts. The Deacon College, Poona, which has become a live centre 
of Linguistic studies, has undertaken a number of topics for study; and some 
of the monographs which are lately published or are ready for pub lication 
deserve attention : Khania Phonology by H. S Biligiri; Morphology of Verb and 
Noun in spoken Sinhalese by D. N. S. Bhat; Marathi Dialect Texts : Dialect of 
Cochin by A. M. Ghatage; Descriptive Analysis of Tulu by D. N. S. Bhat; etc. 


There is thus great scope for the study of our regional languages in their 
various aspects. We as Indologists have to possess that integrated all -India 
outlook which is not inconsistent with the progressive comprehension of 
human culture as a whole. Languages may differ in descent, but on that 
account they do not necessarily constitute a different culture altogether. 
Association of different cultures with different Indian languages is a 
tendency which, if put in the mouths of perverted politicians (who whip 
up chauvinistic sentiments), might undermine our national solidarity; and 
Indologists have to guard against this. If we take into account the entire 
Indian Literatuce, righikirommhieaV/edarta thepresemt, culiwated in different 
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places or languages we have much in common, and the differences are 
negligible. A very large number of tales, motifs, ideas etc. are common to 
practically all the Indian languages; and it is these that characterise the 
continuity of cultural values in the Indian heritage. 


Indic studies occupy an important position in Orientology. East and West 
are relative in their meaning; and the twain has already met and would get 
mingled more and more. The distances are shrinking in modern times by 
the advance of science and technology. In Asia and particularly in India, an 
educated man knows a good deal about European history and philosophy 
but the same cannot be said about the knowledge of the East in Europe, 
though very laudable efforts have been made right from the time of Max 
Müller. In the East, there have been bright spots of civilization and worthy 
phases of cultural trends of which mankind can be proud; and these have to 
form a part of studies in humanities in general. If man is to be studied and 
valued as man, liberal education has to be broad based and inter national 
in outlook. European humanism has to absorb Asian outlook; and this 
means that Orientology has to be a part of general Humanities studies in 
leading Universities of the world, so that human values culled from Oriental 
Literatures can gradually percolate from the specialised level to the general 
level of knowledge: this will help us to understand humanity as a whole. The 
analysis of language as attempted by Panini in his presentation of Sanskrit 
has no more remained only Indian but has become a part of linguistic science 
The archaeological discoveries in India have had their relations in civilization 
of nearby areas. With plenty of leisure and conditions for peaceful living the 
Indian thinkers have developed philosophical and moral concepts which can 
be favourably compared with those in the contemporary world. This will 
cable us to understand the working of human minds at different places, and 
thereby forge new forces of thought with a view to establishing international 
adjustments and peaceful relations between man and man. 


The Indologist in India cannot afford to work in isolation; he has to 
see ahead and address his colleagues wherever they are; and the results 
of his study must reach all centres of learning and become a part of the 
general body of human knowledge. In the true, liberal University education, 
Indological subjects should get themsleves absorbed in various humanistic 
disciplines like literature, art, history, philosophy etc. This process would 
be very much helped by an All-India Bulletin, in English, as suggested 
above. 


Ancient Mss. constitute our national wealth next in value only to our 
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home and abroad. The University of Madras is making good progress on 
the New Catalogus Catalogorum which is a great advance over its excellent 
predecessor the Catalogus Catalogorum by Aufrecht. Its second volume is 
recently published and it comprises works and authors under vowels a-u. 
This is not a mechanical list, but embodies, under many entries, a good deal 
of well-digested critical material about authors and works, often in eluding 
information from and reference to research Journals and allied sources. 
The path of the future historian of Sanskrit and allied literatures is very 
much paved by this New Catalogus Catalogorum under the editorship of Dr. 
V. Raghavan whose versatility in various fields of Indian learning is well- 
known. It is a work of great magnitude, and needs patient steady and untiring 
labour on the part of the editor and his colleagues. Such a work is bound 
to require a supplementary volume by the time it is completed as planned, 
because so many new Collections and Catalogues are coming to light. My 
earnest hope is that a work of this kind would not be allowed to linger long 
for want of adequate funds. Dr. V. RAGHAVAN is a distinguished and 
experienced manuscriptologist; and his presence at the helm of this project 
augurs well for its early completion. We hope that subsequent parts will 
follow at regular intervals. 


A Seminar on Manuscriptology and Textual Criticism was held at 
Bangalore, in 1963, under the auspices of the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs. It was headed by Dr. P.L. VAIDYA and aimed at 
imparting practical instruction in the methodology of textual criticism with 
special reference to Indian texts. Some talks by experts were also arranged 
on relevant topics. Such Seminars would certainly enkindle interest among 
the younger generation in the use of Mss. and in actually editing them. 


It is indeed a laudable scheme that the Union Government (through 
the National Library, Calcutta, with the assistance of Unesco) is arranging 
to microfilm rare Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic Mss. whether in private 
possession or in public institutions in India. Some of our enterprising Pub. 
like Motilal Banarsi Dass, Delhi, are reprinting useful works on Indology 
especially the Sacred Books of East, Harvard Oriental Series Volumes, 
Linguistic Survey of India, The Ocean of Story by Tawney and Penzer etc. 


This is really welcome for new Institutions and younger scholars 
interested in them. 


Recently a good deal of impetus has been given to Mss. collection and of 
their cataloguing through Government patronage and expert advice. As a 
result, very valuable Mss. have come into public libraries from individuals 
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have shaped themselves in Western India in Jodhpur (Rajasthan Oriental 
Research Institute), Jaipur (Mahavira Bhavana) and Ahmedabad (L. D. 
Institute of Indology) etc. The Descriptive catalogues brought out lately 
by these institutes are very valuable. That of Muni Shri Punyavijayaji's 
Collections (in two parts) published by the L. D. Institute brings to light 
many choice texts in Prakrit and Sanskrit. 


Itis well-known that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
has an excellent and well-tried arrangement of loaning Mss. to institutions 
and bonafide scholars on suitable security, and I am reliably told that this 
has worked well. Some of the new Institutes are adopting this procedure. 
But there are some collections here and there, the Curators of which insist 
that only transcripts can be given and not Mss. Well, a Mss. collection is not 
just a museum where the Curator might show an important Ms. like that of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya or of a play of Bhasa to some political leader or 
to Governmental dignitary and feel that the objectives of the Institution are 
fulfilled. This attitude has got to change. A transcript is useful and necessary 
but it cannot be a substitute for the original Ms. 


These collections of Mss. in Western India contain valuable Ms. mate 
rial; and in them the Mss. of the Ardhamagadhi canon and of Apabhransha 
works deserve our special attention, because so much work still remains to 
be done on them to have a fuller picture of our literary heritage. 


The need of a critical edition of the Ardhamagadhi canon is being stressed 
by eminent scholars like Pischel, Jacobi, Schubring, Vaidya and others for 
more than fifty years. Jacobi, on the eve of his departure from India in 
1914, announced that an edition of the Siddhanta, the Ardhanagadhi canon 
or the Ganipidaga, the text of which can lay claim to finality would only 
be possible by using the old palm-leaf Mss. from the Pattan Bhandaras. 
Peterson said years back quite prophetically about the Pattan collection : 
"I know of no town in India and only a few in the world which can boast 
of so great a store of documents of such venerable antiquity. They would 
be the pride and jealously guarded treasure of any University Library in 
Europe." We feel convinced of this now, when we look at some of the works 
like the Kavyamimansa, Tattvasarngraha, Taittiriya upanishada and others 
which have been published in the famous Gaikwad Oriental Series which 
has always aimed at bringing to light the valuable works from the Pattan 
Bhandara. Difficulties were often experienced in getting Mss. from Pattan. 
But now they are easily accessible to us, through Muni Shri Punyavijayaji 
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The basic works of the Ardhamagadhi canon cannot stand in isolation 
as an Anga or Upanga, but their texts show inter-relations and cross-conta 
mination. Further, the texts are often quoted and interpreted by the Nijjutti, 
Curni and Bhasya commentaries in Prakrit and by Tikas and Vrttis in Sanskrit. 
Some of the latter are composed by eminent authors like Haribhadra and 
Silanka who were adepts in different branches of contemporary learning. 
Thus the editing of these texts is a complicated problem. Further, the Prakrit 
languages with dialectal variations and Mss. showing different readings 
add to the difficulties of the editor. The problem has to be faced and solved 
in a satisfactory manner. The critical edition of the Mahabharata has shown 
us the way, though the material of the canonical and accessory texts may 
be of a different character. With ancient and trustworthy Mss. material, it 
should not be difficult to evolve principles of textual criticism and apply 
them judiciously. Now-a-days some stray efforts-praiseworthy in their own 
way are being made by the Prakrit Text Society, Mahavira Jain Vidyalaya, 
Bombay, under the expert guidance of Muni Sri Punyavijayaji. The Prakrit 
Text Society has already brought to light important Prakrit works like the 
Anga vijja, Caupannamahapurisacariya, Aklyanamanikosa, etc. The Society has 
great scope for publishing many important texts; and the progress in this 
much neglected branch of Indian literature depends more on the co-operation 
of scholars and financial assistance. So far as the Ardhamagadhi canon is 
concerned, editions of individual texts, based on limited material, brought 
out by eminent editors are before us for guidance. Sometimes sectarian zeal 
has led to bringing out editions from which passages are expunged without 
Ms. evidence; this is a danger in land ling the valuable material. Any way the 
work has to be carried out on an institutional basis; and an effective Board 
needs to be organised to bring out a critical edition of the Ardha magadhi 
canon. Scholars have extracted some details from the canon here and there; 
and they are enough to indicate what a rich linguistic, historical and socio- 
cultural material is lying embedded in these texts. For the history of religious 
institutions in India, the Ardhamagadhi canon is a valuable source. Neglect 
of this branch leaves incomplete the picture of Indian culture sketched only 
on the basis of the Pali canon and contemporary Sanskrit literature. Dr. W. 
Schcbring’s study of the text of the Acaranga and some of the latest papers on 
the Citaradhyayana by Professor L. Alsdorf only indicate how these canonical 
texts have to be approached from a variety of Critical angles. 


Another important aspect of these collections of Mss, is that they are rich 
in Mss. of Apabhramáéa and post-Apabhramsa works. Through the individual 
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and others, some important Apabhramsha works are critically edited. 
They have opened a new vista of study in the fields of language and metre, 
Whatever is so far published is insignificant in comparison with what still 
re mains to be published, as is evident from some surveys of Apabhramáa 
lately published. Some enthusiasts have tried to monopolise Apabhramáa as 
Hindi only, and that has attracted many Hindi writers to Apabhramáa. But as 
astage in linguistic development, Apabhramáa has to be distinguished from 
Rajasthani, Hindi, Gujarati etc. At the same time it is more than obvious that 
some post-Apabhramáa texts border on the earlier phases of these languages. 
For a thorough study of the linguistic development of most of the New- 
Indo-Aryan languages, more and more intensive study of Apabhraméa 
language and literature is necessary. As a literary language Apabhramsa was 
cultivated practically all over Northern India as late as the Mughal Period, 
and its literary back-ground for Rajasthani, Gujarati, Braja (Hindi), Dhundari, 
Bihari, Bengali etc. cannot be ignored. Mystic teachers, bardic ministrels., 
and epic and religious poets expressed themselves in Apabhramáa : their 
idiom shows minor local variations. In fact, Mss. of the same work copied 
down from time to time show dialectal variations; attempts were made 
by intelligent copyists to bring the language nearer the current idiom. We 
have a twofold duty towards this important branch of Indian literature. 
First, a systematic attempt has to be made to edit most of the Apabhramsa 
texts in a definitive, if not critical, manner. Secondly, the linguistic material 
from them has to be systematically extracted and suitably sorted. A critical 
study of them and of the linguistic material is an urgent desideratum, at 
present, for a number of reasons. It is through the post-Apabhramáa that 
our saints of the middle ages preached and their poems and songs had a 
fear vent appeal, full of devotion and sincerity, that captivated the hearts 
of the masses. Today there is an all-round enthusiasm for the study of New 
Indo-Aryan regional languages in different states. Different Universities 
have special departments for their regional languages. Sub-regional dialects 
like Magadhi etc. are being studied by different scholars at the University 
level; or modern methods in linguistics are being employed by some of our 
scholars for studying dialects of different groups of people. If Apabhramáa 
is not to be studied there, an important link and a unifying factor in our 
linguistic heritage will be missed. In having a full picture of the Indo-Aryan, 
Apabhramáa has a special singificance, because it not only inherits a good 
deal from the Prakrits but it also forms the literary back-ground for the 
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There are some other aspects also of the study of Mss. found in Western 
India: their paleography and illustrations contained in them. Some of these 
Mss. are dated, and they were being copied generation to generation by 
a small group of trained calligraphists. The alphabets, their style and 
shape etc. can be marked out at different stages of evolution of Nagari and 
corelated with similar material available from epigraphs. Bühler did use 
some Mss, from Western India in his famous monograph, and now a great 
mass of material is available for a manuscriptologist. As to the illustrations 
they are not only interesting for their contents but also possess richness in 
colour and details: sometimes costly colours in gold and silver are used in 
them. Very notable material in this respect is brought to light in a series of 
publications (The Story of Kalaka, Washington, 1933; Miniature Paintings of the 
Jaina Kalpasitra Washington 1934; Ms. Illustrations of the Vitara dhyayanasutra, 
New Haven, Connecticut 1941 etc.) by Professor W. Norman Brown. Some 
additional material is published in India also (The Jaina Citrakalpadruma, 
Ahmedabad 1935; Sri-Kalikacaryakathüsamgraha, Ahme dabad, 1949), and 
experts like Dr. Motichandra and others have critically approached some 
of the details. A more detailed study is awaited to solve the problem of the 
relation of this art with Central Asian Ms. illustrations which belong to a 
much earlier period. 


In these Mss. collections we have a pretty large number of important 
works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramá$a. Immediately one cannot have 
critical editions, but with a view to saving these works from oblivion and 
to assisting the suture historian of Indian literatures, it is necessary that 
authentic editions of them have to be brought out. It is a debt we owe to 
numerous authors of the past. I earnestly appeal to all the workers in the 
fields of Ancient Indian literatures to devote their congeries to this task of 
bringing out authentic editions of unpublished texts. This is a huge task. 
Any amount of efforts would not be enough, and no labour is likely to go 
academically unrewarded. 


Our classical languages are rich not only in belles-lettres but there are 
also found in them treatises on practical matters and technical subjects. 
We have for instance the Rainapariksadisaptagruntha-saigraha (No 60, Rajas 
thana Puratana Granthamala). Dr. Motichandra has critically studied the 
Ratnapariksa. Shri S. V. Sohoni has re-edited the Drayyapariksa in the Indi 
an Numismatic Chronicle (1964-65) and promises a translation with critical 
notes along with illustrations. Thakkara Pheru was a remarkable dignitary 
of his age; perhaps he was surrounded by gold, silver and precious stones 
in which he was@n exfietfurl katisskiouldleaverwnittenatseatise in Prakrit 
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on Khilji coinage is one of the fortunate accidents of Indian history. In the 
same series are published the Yantraraju-racana (No. 2), an astrological work 
and Nrtta-Sangraha (No. 10) on Indian dance. Number of works, small but 
significant, are lying in these Ms. collections. 


It is a happy idea that the Central Sanskrit Institute, Tirupati is pub- 
lishing the Malaya-maruta (1966), a successor of the Kavyamala Gucchaka, 
coming in the field after sixty years, to serve the cause of Sanskrit Literature 
by bringing to light unpublished minor works in Sanskrit, poems, plays, 
hymns, anthologies etc. It is edited by Dr. V. Raghavan, who, as the Editor 
of the New Catalogus Catalogorum, can do a great service to this new venture. 
The first Spanda, among other minor works, contains the play Vibudhamohana 
of Harijivana Misra of the Jaipur Court (17th Cent. A. D.). Dr. Raghavan 
appeals 'to scholars, especially those who possess private Ms. collections 
or are working in manuscript libraries, to co-operate in this undertaking 
and send Mss. or press copies of short works for publication in the future 
numbers of the Malayanaruta.' 


Whatis true of literary works is more than true and urgent of inscriptions, 
hundreds of estranges of which, I am told, are lying in the archives of the 
Epigraphic Department, awaiting publication. If authorities think that they 
cannot publish them within the next five or ten years, it is better that the 
estampages are handed over to bona fide scholars so that they might publish 
them earlier. As a rule, all early inscriptions must be published. Perhaps we 
are accustomed to attach importance to them only from the stand point of 
political or dynastic history. But that is not all. These records may contain a 
good deal of cultural material, or useful scholarly material like references to 
authors and saints whose works are known to us. Many of the inscriptions 
published in the Epigraphia Carnatica have such an importance; and it is quite 
likely that' unpublished epigraphs' if brought to light, would give fresh clues 
to solve many a chronological problem in our literary history. 


Itis understood that a Topographical List of Indian Inscriptions is being 
compiled under a U. G. C. Scheme at four centres., namely the Universities 
of Calcutta (Dr. D. C. Sircar), Madras (Dr. T. V. Mahalingam), Mysore (Dr. 
M. Sheshadri) and Nagpur (Dr. V. V. Mirashi). 


For the study of inscriptions we have recently a very good book Indian 
Epigraphy, by Dr. D. C. Sircar (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi etc, 1965). It is highly 
useful in purpose, quite wide in the scope of its contents, well documented in 
make-up and characterised by objective precision and exacting scholarship. 


This work not only covers the results of the scholarly work of a number 
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of authors in the field but also becomes a valuable guide for those who 
are serious about researches in epigraphy. Such volumes are welcome at a 
time when there is so much of enthusiasm for the study of Indology in its 
various aspects. In fact, this volume reminds one of the famous Grundries 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde in which eminent orientalists 
presented the results of their studies and which have served scholars as 
standard works of reference. Many decades have quickly rolled by and a 
good deal of fresh information has come out in various languages and in 
different fields of Indo-Aryan culture since these volumes were published. 
Dr. Sircar's book clearly shows that Indologists have seriously to think of 
completing those which are still to be published and bringing the other 
volumes of this Encyclopaedia up-to-date, so that they will serve as a guide 
to future workers. 


Likewise, Shri B. B. Lal's work Indian Archaeology since Independence 
(Delhi, 1964) aptly satisfies the full connotation of its title. Its contents are 
of practical value to comprehend the cultural trends of archaeological finds 
lately brought to light. 


Most of us gathered here are interested in teaching and research. In earlier 
days, specialists in Ancient Indian History could handle original sources in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali; but today a new generation is coming up which 
wants a Sanskrit chaya for Prakrit inscriptions and an English translation 
for Sanskrit epigraphs and for allied literature. Translations can never be a 
substitute for the original. Forty years back, my professor used to read the 
Prakrit passages in the dramas, give a rendering of them in Sanskrit and 
then translate the same into English, in the Sanskrit classes. But today most 
of the professors read in the class only the Sanskrit chaya, and the students, 
in many parts of our country, have in their hands editions which do not 
contain Prakrit passages at all. In the Chaya, the metre of the original verse is 
never maintained; and if there is any Slesa in the Prakrit, it cannot be had in 
Sanskrit. The ring of the Prakrit-Apabhramáa verses in the Vikramorvasiyam 
(which have been accepted by Prof. H. D. Velankar as the composition of 
Kalidasa himself) sung by the king can never be appreciated in the chaya; 
and we know, some of the passages in the Carudatta and Mrcchakatika can 
be understood correctly only from the Prakrit. The results of the present 
method are inevitable; it is out of these students that we will have our 
lecturers and professors in the next generation; and their performance will 
be still worse in the class-rooms. We do not tolerate wrong spellings in 
English; but an indifferently printed Prakrit quotation is a normal thing in 
most of the editioms efi\gannxkina Saiextksnsemerafitheaetitors of which are 
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quite respectable. We cannot have a correct chaya froni an incorrect original, 
and then our ingenuity runs amuck to interpret a verse from the chūyā. 
Likewisc a teacher of Prakrit and Pali cannot do justice to his study, if he is 
not able to use the Sanskrit commentaries and allied works in Sanskrit. The 
Sanskrit commentaries of Haribhadra and Silànka are an indispensable aid 
to some of the texts of the Andhamagadhi canon; and the basic philosophical 
doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism are all well explained in subsequent 
treatises in Sanskrit, in the Nyaya style. We do not approach these texts 
merely from a linguistic point of view : they are pieces of literature, and their 
expositions contain philosophical speculations. Years ago, some time in 1952, 
Mm. Vidhushekitar Bhattacharya had complained against this deteriorating 
state of things (in the knowledge of Prabits) in some of the post-graduate 
departments in our leading Universities; but the conditions today, and 
attitudes which are prevalent now, clearly show than not only things are 
worse but we are even losing consciousness of the date remission itself. That 
is one of the reasons why even some of our University publications do not 
reach the international standard expected of them. 


The charm and lucidity of Sanskrit language observed in ornate poems 
are worthily matched by the grandeur and dialectical skill seen in works of 
logic and metaphysics. The six Dar$anas are the mirrors in which is related 
a wide range of Indian Philosophical speculation, and the Bhasias are meat 
specimens of serious thinking and sustained argumentation. Here veind 
the speculative efforts of the best brains India has ever produced. If the 
Sutras have significantly survived, it is because of the great authors of the 
Bhasya on them. Nowhere can we find the heights of intellactual attainments, 
the keen analytic powers, unquestioned appeal to authority and, above all, 
the zeal to refute other systems of thought with a view to establishing the 
validity of one's own system of philosophy as we do in this branch of liten 
ture. Authors like Sabarasvamin, Kumarila, Samkara, Ramanuja, all created 
a tradition of thought-pattern which, with the passing of time, manhood 
into mechanical scholasticism in which hair-splitting definitions became 
more important. The Nyaya school substantially contributed the pattern 
of logi, while the Vaisesika a number of basic categories; and the Sinhve 
sistema applied the psychic apparatus for this pattern. The intellectual life 
in the country was so much permeated with such study, discussion and 
argumceetation that even Avaidika schools entered the arena; and we have 
such great logicians like Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Vasubandhu, Akalanka, 
Vivananda and others. Even the Nastika school refused to lag bchind in this 
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Bhatta. The subject is posed; doubt is raised; objections are anticipated; the 
prima facie view is set forth; and then the correct conclusion is reached by 
setting aside the various objections, both possible and actual. For critical 
students of Indian philosophy, the sectarian zeal, the edge of refutation and 
the bitterness of controversy lose much of their meaning in their comparative 
perspective. But the refutations and counter-attacks enable us to understand 
their basic concepts more clearly. Every system had its own basic concepts, 
but they all used the Sanskrit language, the word-building ability and 
semantic potentiality of which were almost unlimited. This has resulted 
into a major problem in understanding these texts, apart from their verbose 
style developed in later days. The same Sanskrit words are used, but the 
different systems expressed different concepts through them. A few words 
of this category can be very easily enumerated : citta, Karman, yoga, pudgala, 
manas, buddhi, etc. A study of even these words, with their varying shades 
of meaning and basic concepts is of immense interest. This could be easily 
detected by scholars when they came to translate these works into English, 
French or German. But when now-a-days these works are translated into 
any Indian language, the same words are kept but the required meaning is 
not exactly grasped. It is nece ssary, therefore, that the traditional Pandita 
and the comparative methodist come together and compile a Kosa of Indian 
Nyaya terminology which would show how different words have undergone 
changes in meaning in the different systems and have evolved a number 
of subtle doctrines in Indian philosophy. The Nyayakosa of Zalkikar had a 
limited scope; and it served its purpose well, when it was first compiled. 
Today many works of Jaina and Buddhist authors have come to light; and 
the details from them deserve to be collected. A thesaurus of the Nyaya terms 
used in the Vaidika and Avaidika Dar$anas will give us a better insight into 
their concepts and their distinctive meanings developed through one and 
the same Sanskrit word. 


When S. C. Vidyabhushan wrote his Indian Logic, some of the Jaina 
Nyaya works were just names to us. But during the last few years, many 
of them have come to light and have been so ably edited that it is high 
time that our scholars take note of them and try to bring their contents in 
the stream of Indian philosophical studies. Dr. E. Frauwallner and others 
have made substantial contributions to the chronology in particular and 
study in general of some branches of Nyaya. Professor D. H. H. Ingalls' 
studies have shown that even the Navya-nyaya is a fine pasture for a learned 
student to feed upon, then what to say of earlier Nyaya type of literature 
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edition of the Visvatattvaprakasa (Jivaraja J. Granthamala, Sholapur, 1964) is 
a good bibli ographical essay on Jaina Nyaya. Some of the important works, 
which deserve the attention of a researcher in Indian philosophy, may be 
mentioned here: (1) The Aptamimamsa of Samantabhadra with Vidyanandi's 
Astasahasri (of which a critical edition is urgently needed). (2) Siddhasena's 
Sanmarisutra with the great commentary of Abhayadeva and the Nyayavatara 
with the Varttika. (3) Mallavadi's Dvadasaranayacakra with the voluminous 
commentary of Simhasuri (Vols. 1-4, Chhani 1948-60). (4) Akalanka's 
Laghi yastrava with akunudacandrodaya of Prabhacandra. Nyaya-viniscaya 
with the Vivarana of Vadiraja, Siddhiviniscaya with Anantavirya's Tika and 
Pramana samgraha. (5) Haribhadra's Anekanta-Jayapataka and Sastravarta- 
samuccaya with his svopajiia commentaries. (6) Vidyanandi's Aptapariksa and 
other works. (7) Prabhacandra's Prameyakainalamartanda. (8) Hemacandra's 
Pramana mimamsa and Anyayogavyavacchedika with the Syadramanjari of 
Mallisena. We owe a deep debt of gratitude to Pt. Sukhalalji, inspired and 
guided by whom younger scholars like the late Pt. Mahendrakumar and Pt. 
D. Malavania have done valuable work in this neglected branch of Nyaya 
literature. Some of their Hindi Introductions and comparative Notes are a 
mine of useful information and bear a testimony to the wide range of their 
studies. Beyond stray review-writers, these works have not attracted many 
scholars. Most of them are published in the Singhi J. Series, Manikachandra 
D. J. Granthamala, Murtidevi J. Granthamala, Jivaraja J. Granthamala, the 
Gaikwad O. Series, the last of which has now assumed the form of a miniature 
Library. Only two of these have been translated into English, namely, the 
Pramanamimamsa of Hemacandra by Mookerji and Tatia (Calcutta 1946) and 
the Syadvadamanjari by the late Dr. F. W. Thomas under the title The Flower 
Spray of the Quodammoda Doctrine’ (Akademie Verlag, Berlin, 1960). This 
translation is the last work of our Ex-President; and I should agree with 
the editor (Dr. E. Conze, who brought out this work after the death of the 
translator) that it exhibits his mastery in unravelling the most complicated 
constructions of Sanskrit syntax, but also that earnest preoccupation with 
the problems of human existence which gave an additional dimension to the 
breadth and austerity of his scholarship.’ Ihave no doubt that this translation 
will influence subsequent expositions of Jaina philosophy in the perspective 
of the philosophical debates so popular in the middle ages. 

Some years back it was customary to present the tenets of Jainism and 
Buddhism from the pirva-paksa given by Sarnkara, Ramanuja and other 
commentators and from the Sarva-darsanasameraha. But today this approach 
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fact now the stage is reached when the purva-paksa of the critics is traced to 
the source and versified. On the other hand, the purva-paksa given by Hari: 
bhadra and Mallisena show remarkable fidelity, often quoting by name the 
texts on which they are based. This enables us to take a comparative view 
of the philosophical tenets discussed. Dr. D. N. Shastri's study (The Critique 
of Indian Realism; Agra 1964) reveals a number of implications of the basic 
Nyaya-Vaisesika theatrics when studied on the back-ground of the conflict 
with the Buddhist Dinnaga school. If the same method is adopted, while 
studying the works of Akalarka, Haribhadra and others, we will get a well- 
co-ordinated picture of the growth of Indian philosophical speculation in the 
hands of these great authors. The earnestness of endeavour has counted more 
in this branch than any other consideration. This branch of Nyaya literature 
is a potential field for the historian of Indian philosophy. In the early period 
of study in India, very few authors went beyond the limits of their own 
school except for picking up a doctrine here and there for refutation. Many 
philosophers and philosophical tenets would not be adequately known, if 
information is called out only from their critics. What is needed, therefore, 
is, in the words of Dr. E. Frauwallner. 'an appreciative investigation in 
another system of thought', whereby, the most important and profound 
ideas which remain unrecorded in these polemics' might be brought to light 
in their correct perspective. Mm. Dr. P.V. Kane's History of Dharmasastra is 
a monument of painstaking scholarship; and it should serve as a model for 
some gifted scholar to undertake the survey of Indian Nyayasastra (using 
that term in a broad sense to cover all systems which have adopted the 
Nyaya style of writing in Sanskrit). 

There is another branch of our literature, namely, the Tantra, which 
has not received sufficient attention and study. It was current not only in 
India, but was carried outside India. Its origin, influence on various religious 
systems, its captivating influence on the mass-mind, and allied rituals, its 
intermingling with Loka-dharma, etc. are topics which deserve detailed 
study to get a better picture of the religious history of our land. Texts like 
the Kalacakra-tantra give quite interesting information. The Tantric aspects 
of Buddhism, Saivism and Jainism are even independent topics of study; 
and the spread of Tantric practices cuts across different religions and arcas. 
It has an all-India pattern with Mother Goddess at its back, though local 
variations are known. Though much of it is mystical and symbolic, and 
interpretation of texts is a problem, some attempt has to be inade to study the 
system from a historical point of view, stripping the system of its mythical 
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eminent philosophers are closely associated with Tantra, in works like 
the Srikramottana, frividya rnava Bhuvanesvarirahasya. The Sakta, Pasupata, 
Lakulamata, Kapalika, Kalamukha and other schools deserve detailed study. 
In certain contexts, Tantricism is looked upon as a part of the discipline of 
spiritual realization. 


The development and spread of Indo-Aryan are linguistic phenomena of 
engrossing, interest, There is obviously a very great scope for lexicographic 
studies in Indo-Aryan literature. The Deccan College Research Institute, 
Poona, has undertaken the Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles. 
Material is being collected from nearly 2000 texts from Vedic times to 
1800 A. D. It also covers inscriptions, coin-legends etc. The object of this 
Dictionary is to give an exhaustive repertory of all words and the distribution 
of meaning-contents in their space-time context as far as determinable. It is 
earnestly hoped that a few specimen pages would be soon issued to indicate 
how the meanings of words are presented in their spacc-time context, so 
that this might prove a guidance to similar projects in the country. Then 
The Critical Pali Dictionary is making progress, being resuscitated in 1959 on 
an international basis, under the auspices of the Roval Danish Academy of 
Science and Letters in Copenhagen. A Comparative Dictionary of Indo-Aryan 
Languages by R. L. Turner is a maguificent performance of which some 
eight parts have appeared. To complete the picture and to supplanting the 
material so far published, it is high time that a Dictionary of Prakrits, or 
Middle Indo-Aryan, is undertaken on an institutional basis. The Paiasadda 
mahannavo was after all an individual effort so ably carried out. It has served 
its purpose well and it had lately gone out of stock. Since its publication in 
1928 so much fresh material has come to light and the Middle Indo Aryan is 
such an important link in the development of Indo-Aryan that a Dictionary 
of Prakrits on historical and comparative lines is very necessary, There was 
great demand for its copies, and the Prakrit Text Society had to meet it merely 
by reprinting the first edition. Kittel's Kannada English Dictionary was a piece 
of significant scholarship. It has long been out of print. It is revised and 
sent to the press under the auspices of the University of Madras. Thanks to 
the labours of some eminent Kannada scholars like Profs. T. N. Srikantalya 
(who passed away lately!), D. L. Narasimhachar and N. Basavaradhya, the 
Kannada Nighantu is being published in a worthy form by the Kannada 
Sahitya Parishattu, Bangalore; and so far two fascicles have come out. The 
first volume of the Malayalam Lexicon has been published by the University 
of Kerala. The French Institute of Indology at Pondicherry is preparing 
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occurrence. Lately a conference of Iranists was held in Italy to discuss the 
project of Pahlavi Dictionary; and it is hoped that this project will be taken 
up by some western scholars. 


The necessity of rewriting the history of India by Indians from the Indian 
point of view is being stressed all the more since Independence. So far as 
Modern Period is concerned, there is greater scope for such an attempt. 
Under a forcing rule, the material was not available in plenty; and very few 
dared to, or even could, express themselves freely. Western writers were in. 
trusteed in political history, and that too they presented from the imperialistic 
view (the approach being almost always through English records). Today 
things are very much changed; and attempts are being rightly made to essay 
and assess the history of Indian struggle for freedom by eminent his torians 
like Dr. Tarachi and and Dr. R. C. Majumdar and others. 


History should not concern itself only with princes and their fights for 
thrones and territories; but it must also portray the fate of the common 
man at different periods and under varying environments, especially the 
social, religious, economic and administrative institutions built by him. From 
this potential field for the historian of Indian philosophy. In the early period 
of study in India, very few authors went beyond the limits of their own 
school except for picking up a doctrine here and there for refutation. Many 
philosophers and philosophical tenets would not be adequately known, if 
information is culled out only from their critics. What is needed, therefore, 
is, in the words of Dr. E. Frauwallner 'an appreciative investigation in 
another system of thought', whereby, the most important and profound 
ideas which remain unrecorded in these polemics' might be brought to light 
in their correct perspective. Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane's History of Dharmasastra is 
a monument of painstaking scholarship, and it should serve as a model for 
some gifted scholar to undertake the survey of Indian Nyayasastra (using 
that term in a broad sense to cover all systems which have adopted the 
Nyaya style of writing in Sanskrit). 

There is another branch of our literature, namely, the Tantra, which 
has not received sufficient attention and study. It was current not only in 
India, but was carried outside India. Its origin, influence on various religious 
systems, its captivating influence on the mass-mind, and allied rituals, its 
intermingling with Loka-dharma, etc. are topics which deserve detailed 
study to get a better picture of the religious history of our land. Texts like 
the Kalacakra-tantra give quite interesting information. The Tantric aspects 
of Buddhism, Saivism and Jainism are even independent topics of study; 
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It has an all-India pattern with Mother Goddess at its back, though local 
variations are known. Though much of it is mystical and symbolic, and 
interpretation of texts is a problem, some attempt has to be inade to study 
the system from a historical point of view, stripping the systen of its mythical 
and mythological association. The names of Gaudapada and Sankara, our 
eminent philosophers are closely associated with Tantra, in works like the 
Srikramottama, Srividya rnava Bhuvanesvarirahasya. The Sakta, Pasupata, 
Lakulamata, Kapalika, Kalamukha and other schools deserve detailed study. 
In certain contexts, Tantricism is looked upon as a part of the discipline of 
spiritual realization.’ 


The development and spread of Indo-Aryan are linguistic phenomena of 
engrossing, interest, There is obviously a very great scope for lexicographic 
studies in Indo-Aryan literature. The Deccan College Research Institute, 
Poona, has undertaken the Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles. 
Material is being collected from nearly 2000 texts from Vedic times to 
1800 A. D. It also covers inscriptions, coin-legends etc. The object of this 
Dictionary is to give an exhaustive repertory of all words and the distribution 
of meaning-contents in their space-time context as far as determinable. It is 
earnestly hoped that a few specimen pages would be soon issued to indicate 
how the meanings of words are presented in their space-time context, so 
that this might prove a guidance to similar projects in the country. Then 
The Critical Pali Dictionary is inaking progress, being resuscitated in 1959 on 
an international basis, under the auspices of the Roval Danish Academy of 
Science and Letters in Copenhagen. A Comparative Dictionary of Indo-Aryan 
Languages by R.L. Turner is a magnificent performance of which some eight 
parts have appeared. To complete the picture and to supplement the material 
so far published, it is high time that a Dictionary of Prakrits, or Middle Indo- 
Aryan, is undertaken on an institutional basis. The Paiasadda mahannavo was 
after all an individual effort so ably carried out. It has served its purpose 
well and it had lately gone out of stock. Since its publication in 1928 so 
niuch fresh material has come to light and the Middle Indo Aryan is such 
an important link in the development of Indo-Aryan that a Dictionary of 
Prakrits on historical and comparative lines is very necessary, There was 
great demand for its copies, and the Prakrit Text Society had to meet it 
merely by reprinting the first edition. Kittel's Kannada English Dictionary 
was a piece of significant scholarship. It has long been out of print. It is 
revised and sent to the press under the auspices of the University of Madras. 
Thanks to the labours of soigne eminent Kannada scholars like Profs. T. 
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Basavaradhya, the Kannada Nighantu is being published in a worthy form 
by the Kannada Sahitya Parishattu, Bangalore; and so far two fascicles have 
come out. The first volume of the Malayalam Lexicon has been published by 
the University of Kerala. The French Institute of Indology at Pondicherry is 
preparing a complete index of the words of the Tamil Sangam literature in 
every occurrence. Lately a conference of Iranists was held in Italy to discuss 
the project of Pahlavi Dictionary; and it is hoped that this project will be 
taken up by some western scholars. 


The necessity of rewriting the history of India by Indians from the Indian 
point of view is being stressed all the more since Independence. So far as 
Modern Period is concerned, there is greater scope for such an attempt. 
Under a foreign rule, the material was not available in plenty; and very few 
dared to, or even could, express themselves freely. Western writers were in- 
iterated in political history, and that too they presented from the imperialistic 
view (the approach being almost always through English records). Today 
things are very much changed; and attempts are being rightly made to essay 
and assess the history of Indian struggle for freedom by eminent historians 
like Dr. Tarachand and Dr. R. C. Majumdar and others. 


History should not concern itself only with princes and their fights for 
thrones and territories; but it must also portray the fate of the common man 
at different periods and under varying environments, especially the social, 
religious, economic and administrative institutions built by him. From this 
point of view there is still much scope in the history of medieval India and 
even of the ancient period. Certainly there is an Indian point of view. But 
even that has to conform to the best standards of methodology in history. 
meticulous collection of data, proper selection, judicious co-ordination, 
critical interpretation and synthetic presentation in a correct perspective, 
not losing sight of the contemporary history in the neighboring states. It is 
by such a critical and objective approach, which we have inherited from the 
West, that an Indian historian can bring his imagination to bear upon the 
gaps and enligh ten the entire canvas in a proportionate perspective so that 
his history is not only a well-reasoned-out document but also a source of 
pride and guidance as well, to the future generations. The recorded history 
becomes meaningful, coherent and complete by searching for clues for the 
unrecorded. The all-India outlook is essential in our approach; we must 
not give undue scope to sectional interests, pet theories and personal bias 
: these have become more pressing today than in the past. Results at the 
cost of the method and con clusions not deduced from reliable data are of 
no avail howsoeverkickling tatasrsuglhit bivenone|sipetitheery, or even our 
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national ego. At present there is the other danger of regional or linguistic 
predilections at the cost of objective judgements. 


The recent tendency is to present historical events from the point of 
view of the means of production. One of our highly gifted scholars (alas ! 
we lost him lately) has made such an attempt in his latest book, The Culture 
and Civilization of Ancient India in Historical Outline, so nicely brought out; 
but, in his enthusiasm, he makes a number of exceptionable statements; 
and the perspective is often topsy-turvy, if not misleading. An Indian too 
can have his bias; it is easy to borrow words and phrases from a highly 
industry aliases civilization, without caring much to see whether they suit 
our conditions at all. A catching explanation is not necessarily a correct one, 
much less historically true, if it is not substantiated by verifiable evidence. 


Recently there have been some co-operative efforts in India to write a 
complete history of India. Of the ten volumes of the History and Culture of 
the Indian People planned by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, some 
seven volumes are so far published. It is hoped that the project would be 
completed soon. 


When we talk of the religious history of India, it means much more than 
what is usually attempted. Generally, we start from the Vedic texts and then 
go on collecting material from the different layers of Indian literatures. This is, 
no doubt, necessary. But the Indian society is so complex that it is not enough 
to depend on the literary sources only. This has to be supplemented by some 
field work. We have to collect the data about deities, rituals, festivities, etc. 
from different localities and from distinct groups of people. The Vedic ritual 
touches only a fringe of the Indian society, just as ascetic cults are confined 
to very few people. In tribal arcas the religious cults are clearly non-Vedic; 
and often it is possible to discover in them certain ideas which might even 
go back to pre-Vedic times and belong to the original native people of India. 
Partial attempts are made in this direction in the Obscure Religious Cults by 
S. Dasgupta (Calcutta 1962) and Lokadharma by V.S. Agrawala (Ahmedabad 
1964). But more serious investigations require to be carried out. It is sheer 
injustice done to this valuable material, if we call it just folklore and ignore 
it in our study of the religious patterns of our society as a whole. 


The Indologist has a special duty to see that the gap between the South 
Indian and North Indian classical studies is not unnecessarily widened. It 
is true that the southern languages like Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam, etc. 
have a different descent, but that does not mean that they have grown 


on the Indian soil without the usual give-and-take with the Indo-Aryan 
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languages which they, indeed, have remarkably influenced in various ways. 
The inter action of the various Indian languages in the early times has been 
so close and inter-connected that the concept of the Indian literature as 
one unit is a fact of literary history. But today, for various reasons, this 
concept needs to be strengthened more and more. The literary writers in 
the various modern Indian languages are not today, as a rule, imbued with 
that spirit of ancient Indian literature as it was some fifty years ago. In 
fiction, tremendous out side influence is seen and that cannot be stopped. 
But there is no justification for our writers to cut off their strings connecting 
them with our earlier literature and even basic human values which are 
essentially Indian. Further, for political and other reasons more stress is 
being laid on regional loyalties which become extremely harmful to the 
national cause. Any way, the Indologist has to see that he does not become 
a party to all these fissiparous movements. His effort must always be to 
find out what is common to all of us and to lay more stress on the common 
points to strengthen and to hold before the world an integrated image of 
India. To bring this into effect, we must try to realize something concrete. 
We want a History of Indian literature in one unit, may be in more than one 
volume; the model of the monumental work of M. Winternitz is there. I am 
aware, so far we have not succeeded in revising it; but if eminent scholars 
from different parts of our country, come together under the auspices of the 
Central Government, there is no reason why we should not be able to bring 
out a standard History of Indian literature. The classical period of the South 
Indian languages is as bright as that of any other language in India. The 
Sanskritic vocabulary has played a remarkable role in enriching them and 
in shaping their models. More attention has to be directed to it. The poetic 
genius of Puspadanta. one of the greatest Apabhramáa poets, blossomed 
at the metropolis of the Rastrakut:is though he hailed from the North. The 
contribution of South India to the thought-development in our country is 
so remarkable that I, for one, cannot think of the dignified growth of Indian 
philosophical thought without acknowledging the contributions made by 
eminent authors from the South like Dharmakirti, Samkara, Akalamka, 
Kumarila and others. In fact, these authors are the cementing links in the 
superstructure of the Indian philosophical thought. All these authors are 
more or less studied. But the literature of the South, especially, the Kavyas 
etc. deserve more attention by the Indologist. In fact, I cannot find a single 
volume in English where I can get all the details about the Tamil or the 
Kannada authors, their times, and detailed contents of all their works and 


heirm 1 rela ion ith simi r i ia. 
their mutual relations with similar works in other languages of India. Much 
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is written in Kannada or Tamil but I want my colleagues in those parts of 
the country to give us a good book on these languages in English. Kannada 
and Tamil are not in tended only for those regions. In fact, they are as much 
of Indian interest as any other language cultivated in India. May I go a step 
forward and say that Tamil has even an international interest, as is becoming 
more and more evident now? Lately, an International Conference, Seminar 
of Tamil Research was held for the first time on a very grand scale in Kuala 
Lumpur (Malaysia) under the joint auspices of the International Association 
of Tamil Research and the University of Malaya in which some 200 delegates 
from 26 countries participated. In due course, the volumes written in English 
on these languages and literature would be translated not only into Hindi 
but also into other languages of India, so that the educated classes would 
know about each other more intimately. 


Prof. D. L. Narasimhachiar, Mysore, has brought out a book on Textual 
Criticism in Kannada (Kannada Granthu-Saripadana or Kannada Tex tual 
Criticism, Mysore 1964). His exposition is broad-based and has become all 
the more valuable because he draws his illustrations from Kannada classics. 
The urgent need now is that younger Kannada scholars should use this work 
and critically edit the early Kannada classics which stand on par with some 
of their Sanskrit counterparts: that alone would be a proper appreciation 
of Prof. Narasimhachar's learned labours. Day by day the students have 
been losing interest in the classics in Tamil or Kannada. It is feared that 
some of these classics may be confined only to the University Departments 
and perhaps only selections from these would be read for the graduate 
and post-grarduatc examinations. If this is to continue, it is a tremendous 
set-back to the introduction of classical ideas into modern works in these 
languages. It is very urgent, therefore, that old Kannada and Tamil works 
are first translated into modern Kannada and modern Tamil, so that they are 
read by one and all in these areas. If, in due course, these are translated into 
Hindi and other modern Indian languages, the ideas and ideals contained 
in them will be a national property; and it will help us to understand the 
growth of the structure of Indian literature as a whole. 


The Bharatiya jfianapitha (founded in 1942), Varanasi, has been quietly 
bringing out critical editions (with Icarncd introductions) of Sanskrit Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa, Pali and Tamil works. A project of bringing out early Kannada 
classics with Kannada translation is undertaken by it. It has to its credit today 
more than fifty sumptuous violence. Most of them are published for the 
first time, and they bring to light certain neglected branches of Indological 
learning. The latest ikuthisesertatds thabw yandhalesaen denthipin Apabhramsa, 
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Sanskrit, Old-Gujarati, Old-Marathi (with coloured illustrations done in 
the middle of the 18th century) and old Hindi, edited by Dr. H. L. Jain 
who has shown that some of the motifs of this tale have inter-religious 
contacts in India and also international currency. They are found in the 
later works in French, German and English. More than 250 Hindi books 
are published in the Lokodaya Granthamala. Thanks to the foresight of 
the President, Smt. Rama Jain and the liberal’ attitude of Shriman Sahu 
Shanti Prasadaji, the Bharatiya jfianapitha has lately instituted an annual 
Prize of one lakh of rupees to the best creative literary work from any of 
our fourteen languages. Quite recently, Shri G. S. Kurup is announced as 
the first to win the Prize for his Malayalam poem Odakuzhal. As a prize, it 
has a national significance; and any author would be proud to win it. What 
I value most here is the honest effort on the part of the judges to evolve a 
common criterion for evaluating creative works in the different languages 
of India. This is a welcome step, perhaps the first of its kind, adopted by 
a non-government body, to take an integrated view of the fourteen Indian 
languages and weigh the merits of different works on a uniform basis and 
with a common standard. The authorities of the jfiana pitha deserve our 
congratulations on this achievement and our good wishes. 


It is an occasion of national rejoicing that the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, has successfully completed the critical edition of 
the Mahabharata. The encyclopedic magnitude of this epic is worthily matched 
by its manifold complicacy of the textual tradition preserved through many 
scripts and myriads of Mss. containing parts or the whole of this epic and 
hailing from different parts of our sub-continent. The text, its variants and 
supplements are a veritable laboratory for a Textual Critic for all times to 
come. In this respect, the Mahabharata stands unique in world-literature. 
Parvan editors (Alas! some of them are no more with us !) deserve our 
gratitude. I should make a special mention of the three General Editors, the 
Munitraya, who have so ably and worthily piloted this project of international 
co-operation and national pride. The late lamented Dr. V. S. Sukthankar laid 
the foundations of textual criticism suited for the intricacies of this work; 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar struggled for its progress through hard days; and Dr. P. 
L. Vaidya not only completed it with his benign touches but is also engaged 
personally in critically editing the Harivamsa without which the Mahabharata 
cannot be called, de jure, complete. The preparation of the pada-index is in 
progress; and it would take a few years more to be complete in print. 


The critical edition of the Ramayana undertaken by the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, is steaddlg-pragressingyinovwansad enthaekseneralhiditonship of Dr. U. P. 
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Shah Who succeeds Prof. G. H. Bhatta whose sad demise deprived this work 
of his mature experience. The volume IV, Kiskindha kanda, ed. by Prof. D. R. 
Mankad, is out. TheSundarakanda ed. by Prof. G. C. Jhala and Yuddhakanda 
ed. by Dr. P. L. Vaidya are in press. The authorities of this Institute have not 
only maintained but also further added to the reputation of the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series. In it, besides the Natyasastra with the Abhinavabharati, Vol. 
IV, we have some other notable publications like the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (A 
Persian History of Gujarat, in English Translation) by Prof. M. F. Lokhandwala; 
Ramasataka of Somesvara ed. by Muni Punyavijaya and Dr. B. J. Sandesara; 
Sarkhaparabhava vyayoga ed. by Dr. B. J. Sandesara; Vikraniarkabhyudaya of 
Some$vara ed. by Shri. M. L. Nagar; Bhimavikramavyayoga ed. by Dr. U. P. 
Snah; Samaranganasutradhara ed. by Dr. V. S. Agrawala, etc. 


Reference may also be made here that lately the entire Valmiki Ramayana 
has been translated from Sanskrit into Russian by the Russian Orientalists 
E. Tyomkin and V. Herman. A fresh Russian translation of the Mahabharata 
is under preparation at Leningrad. 


The Puranas contain a good deal of material which reflects a variety of 
aspects of popular religion and lore. They, thus, constitute an important 
sector of Sanskrit literature possessing rich socioreligious and cultural data. 
Among themselves they have cross-sectional relations and as such they pose 
peculiar textual and chronological problems. Studied along with the epics, 
they present a fund of worldly wisdom and social morality in a form that can 
easily be grasped by common man. The All-India Kasiraja Trust, Varanasi, 
is devoted to the critical editions of Puranas. The Vamanapurana, edited by 
the Maharaja of Banaras himself, is to go to the press soon. The contributory 
studies, in this respect, are being published in a bulletin called Purana. 


Following the critical editions of the Atharvaveda with the Sayana 
bhasya and of the Rgveda with four Commentaries brought out by Vishve 
shvaranand Vedic Research Institute of Hoshiarpur under the direction of 
Pt. Vishva Bandhu Shastri, the Vedic Lexicographical Project, of which a 
number of volumes have been already published, would prove a large mine 
of lexicographical data for the earlier phases of Sanskrit. A Comparative 
and Etymological Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation undertaken by Pt. 
Vishva Bandhu Shastri is a welcome step in the right direction following the 
curlicue publications of that Institute. A critical edition of the Raja tarangini 
of Kalhana in taken up by this Institute. The first part (Tarangas 1-7) testifies 
to its reliable and authentic character. It is one of the few works in Indian 


literature having a historical theme. 
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The Government of Bihar deserve our greetings on founding three 
Institutes in Bihar, specialised for the advancement of studies in Pali, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit respectively at Nalanda, Darbhanga and Vaishali. In the 
Nalanda Devanagari Pali series, we have now, under the General Editorship 
of Bhikkhu J. Kashyap, the entire Pali Tipitaka in Devnagari, in some forty 
volumes. This was a lacuna in our Indian learning; and one feels happy that 
these Pali Texts are now available in Devanagari, in neat print. The Nalanda 
Insti tute las brought out a Devanagari edition of the Sanimohavinodani (the 
comm. on Vibhaigu) ed. by U. Dhammaratan. Dr. P. V. Bapat has given us 
the ed. of Dhi!tagunanirdesa, Tibetan text (in Roman and Nagari) with a 
translation in English (Delhi 1964). Of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, planned 
to be published (by the Mithila Institute, Darbhanga) in 25 volumes, Dr. 
P. L. Vaidya has given us excellent editions of major works, more than 15 
in number, in neatly printed Devanagari. The moral background of these 
works is based on positive ethical values which deserve to be cultivated 
in our enlightened citizens so that, as our Philosopher President has aptly 
observed, they mightily be' impelled to love the good, to practise altruism 
and hold their spirit aloof from the desires and ambitions of the world'. The 
Vaishali Institutc has lately published the Studies in the Bhagavati Sutra by 
J. C. Sikdar. 


The basic Sutras of the Surkhamdagana and Kasayaprubhrta go back to 
the Pirvas included in the 12th Anga, no more available. The first with the 
Dhavalà com. of Virasena is already edited by Dr. Hiralal Jain in sixteen 
volumes; and the sixth Khanda of it, the Mahabandha, also called Mahadhavala, 
is brought out in seven vols. by (ed. Pts. Diwakar Vol. I And Phoolchand, 
Vols. Ii-Vii) the Bharatiya jnanapitha. Of the Kasayaprabhrta, with the Jaya 
dhavala of Virasena and Jinasena, only nine vols. have come out so far: the 
progress of publication is regrettably slow. All these works are edited from a 
single palm-leaf Ms. preserved in Moodbidri (South Kanara). Stripped of the 
technical elaborations, they present the Karma doctrine which is unique in 
various ways. Every one incurs Karma as a result of his or her thoughts. 
words and actions which automatically bear their fruits here or elsewhere; 
and no one can escape their consequences unless by experiencing them. 
There is no place for any divine intervention here; and the individual is 
the supreme architect of his fortunes or misfortunes. The whole system 
is worked out boldly with remarkable rationality and in an industrial era 
backed by science and technology, where God is receding in the background, 
such a Karma doctrine is most suited as a sociopathic philosophy. These 


works have noteufficiently.attractecutheattenienofesbalars; nor are they 
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brought under thorough critical study. They contribute a solid section in 
the build-up of Karma philosophy in India. 


The Vaidika Sarngodhana Mandala, Poona, has published the Avesta in 
Devanagari, edited by Prof. M. F. Kanga and N. S. Sontakke. The third vol. 
of Avesta, l'idevdat and other fragments is expected to be published soon. 
This Mandala has published the Srautakoáa and its English translation by 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar in two volumes, a source book for Vedic rituals and 
customs. It has lately brought out the Srauta, Paitramedhika and Parisesa 
Sutras of Bharadvaja, Parts I and II, critically edited and translated by C. G. 
KASHIKAR. The Rksukta-vaijayanti, a selection of 108 Suktas with Sayana's 
Revedabhasya bhimika, with Hindi translation and critical notes etc, edited 
by the veteran Vedic scholar Prof. H. D. Velankar, is published by this 
Mandala (Poona 1965). 


The French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, has undertaken the 
publication and elucidation of the Saivagama texts. It has brought out the 
Ajitagama Vol. I, ed. by N. R. Bhat; the Barahmasa by Ch. Vanderille; the 
French detailed analysis of Ka-cipuranam by P. Z. Pattabiramin, R. Dessigare 
and Filliozat; and Paruras divines du sud de l'Inde by P. Z. Pattabiramin and 
Filliozat. It has in preparation some of the following works : the translation of 
the Tamil Paripatal by F. Gros, and an edition and translation of the Sanskrit 
works of Nilakanthadiksita by Pierre Filliozat. 

The Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Tirupati, is occupied with the study of 
Brahmanas of the Samaveda and the publication of the whole range of Saman 
technical literature. It has brought out a critical edition of the Samavidhana 
Brahmana with the commentaries of Sayana and Bharatasvanin as well as the 
Devatadhyaya Brahmana with the comm. of Sayana, Sarihitopanisad Brahmana 
with the comm.s of Sayana and Dvijaraja and Variiéa Brahmana with the 
comm. of Sayana cd. by Dr. B. R. Sharma. 


The Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, edited by Dr G.P. Malalasekera and 
published by the Government of Ccylon, is modelled more or less on the 
plan of Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics; and a few fascicules are already 
before us. When completed, it will be a very valuable source-book for a more 
comprehensive study of Buddhism. 


The Vacanasahitya is an important sector of Kannada literature. The 
earliest Vacanas, short prose passages with some rhythmic ring here and 
there, especially those of Devara Dasimayya, go back almost to the middle of 
the 11th century A.D.; but the bulk of them increases with Basave$vara and 


his contemporaries and successors wily, though apparently lashing against 
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the evils in the contemporary society, are really great mystics yearning for 
spiritual elevation and realization on the background of Saiva philosophy 
and ViraSaiva terminology. Their ideology is more or less the same as that of 
Saiva mystics hailing from Kashmir, Telugu country and Tamilnadu. Some 
of their ideas run parallel to those of other mystics like Joindu, Kanha and 
Saraha. Repeated references to Sünya etc. remind one of the Buddhistic terms; 
but one cannot always be sure of the same sense-content. This Vacana-sahitya 
is vast, floating and ever-increasing in bulk, because many mystics have 
added their Vacanas to the stock, sometimes by mentioning their identity and 
sometimes anonymously. Manuscripts (on palm-leaf and paper) of Vacanas 
are available in plenty, and some of them were even published. It is in the 
fitness of things that the Karnataka University, Dharwar, has undertaken the 
scheme of bringing out critical and variorum editions of the entire Vacana 
literature (for which the financial assistance from the U. G. C. is secured). 
So far, the University has published Canna basavannanavara vacanagalu 
(numbering 1503) along with minor compositions by the same author. The 
collation, critical apparatus and editing have been conscientiously carried 
out; and the volumes are neatly brought. 


The problem of the authenticity of some Vacanas is not ruled out; later, 
more objective criteria will have to be evolved to distinguish the authentic 
from the spurious ones. The editor, Dr. R. C. Hire math, has given the 
biography etc. of Cannabasavanna (in Kannada) in an introductory volume. 
As a part of this project is published Sinyasanpadane, vol. I, of Prabhudeva; 
Mukta yakka and Siddharama : Text in Kannada and transliteration, along 
with a translation in English which aptly expresses the spirit of the original 
(1965). This scheme when completed will not only further enrich the Kannada 
literature but also open a fresh scold in the comparative study of mysticism 
in India. 

Interest in a reappraisal of the physical sciences of ancient India is 
growing. Pioneer work in this branch has been done by scholars like B. 
N. Seal, B. K. Sarkar, A. F. Hoernle, P. C. Ray and others. In those days, 
the stress was more on description and interpretation; but today it is, as 
it should be, on analytic and comparative studies. The National Institute 
of Sciences of India has been collecting, through a Commission, material on 
the different sciences of ancient India, mainly Medicine, Mathematics and 
Astronomy. Besides conducting a Journal, the Institute has lately published 
the following two works : Caraka-samhita - A Scientific Synopsis by P. RAY 
and H. N. GUPTA (1966) and A Bibliography of Sanskrit Works in Astronomy 
and Mathematiceby. SadNubenkGld66)ndtinvayeniscRbeaoteebithat the Osmania 
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University, Hyderabad, has a special Department for the study, teaching 
and research in the History of Indian Medicine. 


A passing reference may be made to some foreign institutes devoted 
to Indian studies functioning in India. The French Institute of Indology at 
Pondicherry is well-known to us in view of its publication of the Saivagamas 
etc. There are Max-Muller Bhavanas at as many as seven centres in India, viz., 
New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Poona and Rourkela. 
Then there is the American Institute of Indic studies in Poona. These 
Institutions have been set up primarily for the purpose of serving as base- 
camps for the nationals of those countries who come to India under diverse 
auspices for learning Indic subjects first-hand. Like the Predicatory Institute 
some of them are interested in some original research and publications. 
The nicely got-up edition of the sivamahimnastava edited by Prof. Norman 
Brown is published by the American Institute. Often highly equipped, these 
institutions can provide certain type of training for which some Indian 
students resort to foreign universities. 


We have the Pandita Parishad linked with the Conference. It is as much, 
if not more, important as any other Section. Here we have a symbol of 
hereditary scholarship the devotees of which have borne the torch of learning 
in specialised branches like Vedic recitation, Nyaya, Vyakarana etc. The 
depth of a Pandita's study is something characteristic and deserves to be 
emulated to a great extent. His entire education was of a religious pattern, 
and it served a purpose in the past. In early days, our Pandita was an inter 
preter of law but he has lost that prestige with our adopting the legal set- 
up from outside. With changing attitudes in the modern pattern of our 
society some of his useful aspects are becoming defunct. There are attempts 
to modernise our Pandita; but I am afraid, in our attempts to modernise 
his education, we might lose his worthy traits. What is needed is that his 
scholarship should be duly respected, patronised and encouraged. Any 
attempt of one pattern competing with the other as a worldly profession is 
bound to bring disharmony. 


Encyclopaedias in different languages are taken up in some of the States: 
and partial publications are available in some cases. It is to be ear neatly 
hoped that the Editors will maintain an all-India perspective in Indological 
subjects; and the various articles should record the results of research rather 
than putting forth theories based on sectional predilections. In scientific 
and technological subjects we have to fall in line with the trends of world- 
knowledge. Buf in maiar subjects, every atteinpt has to Be thade to see that 
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the image of integrated India is maintained irrespective of the donor state 
or editor's language. 


The future will judge us not so much by our positions, salaries and other 
privileges (which, of course, have their immediate value) as by the abiding 
additions we make to the recorded progress of Oriental learning. In this wide 
field, Indology occupies an important position and extends across national, 
religious and racial barriers. The cultural heritage on which it has to work is 
rich and worthy of pride; and therefore a proper study of it will breed such 
values as would worthily sustain the growth of modern resurgent India. 
We all that have gathered here have a heavy responsibility of putting the 
progress of Indological studies on proper lines as a part of humanities. A 
correct image of India, both ancient and modern, is to be placed before the 
enlightened world-community. Any earnest effort in the right direction is 
a reward in itself. Truth is the most essential pursuit in scholarship as in 
our worldly dealings : 


saccam logammi sara—bhiyam/ 
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ओं धीधामप्रचेतिन्यै शब्दब्रह्मस्वयम्भुवे | 
भगवत्यै सरस्वत्यै भूयो भूयो नमो नमः II 
Fellow Delegates and other Friends, 


I have been done a rare honour, indeed, in having been called upon 
to preside over this Session of the All-India Oriental Conference which is 
the premier and all-comprehensive organisation of Oriental scholars of our 
country. I am grateful to the Executive Committee of the Conference for the 
great trust they have thereby reposed in me. This, I should believe, has been 
done not so much for any personal consideration regarding my humble 
self as it must have been done owing to a generous urge to recognize the 
work of the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, which it has been 
my privilege to direct since its reorganisation in its present form at Lahore 
in 1924, through several vicissitudes including the catastrophic after math 
of the country's Partition in 1947 disrupting the Institute and forcing it out 
of Lahore to shift and get re-established at Hoshiarpur. I hope you all will 
kindly extend to me your hearty co-operation towards enabling me to fulfil 
my duty properly. 

Before I proceed further, it is my foremost duty to pay on your behalf and 
on my own, due homage to the sacred memory of those from our fraternity 
who, to our great loss, had their final exit from the world of the living 
subsequent to our last Session. While a general Condolence Resolution, 
in this connection, is presently coming before you, I may make a special 
mention, here, of Dr. Louis Renou, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Prof. H. D. Velankar 
and Dr. Kalidas Nag, from amongst our departed friends. 

CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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Varanasi has the unique privilege of playing host to the Oriental 
Conference for a second time. It first met here in 1943 under the auspices of 
the Banaras Hindu University, and is meeting here again, this time. under 
the auspices of the recently chartered Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya. 
Indeed, it is as it should be. For, from hoary antiquity, Varanasi has been 
known as a most prominent seat of Sastric learning and religious teachings. 
Hallowed by tradition and custom, it has been common centre of pilgrimage 
for all, whether hailing from this country or from outside it, who subscribed 
to the ancient Aryan religion, embracing, alike every shade of Hinduism, 
Jainism and Buddhism. Here ruled Dhanvantari who is traditionally known 
to have been the founder of Ayurveda. It was to its suburban Isipatana that 
Buddha came to preach his First Sermon. It was at this place that, as the 
legend goes, God Brahma came down in the form of a Cancala to initiate 
Sajikara into the essentials of practical monism. It was here that the Vaisnava 
reformer Ramananda preached his Bhakti School of Philosophy. Here did 
come Chaitanya, Ravidas and Tulasidas to preach their cult of love and 
devotion. Likewise, it was here that Kabir poured out his heart in support of 
a rationalistic approach to the problems of life and pure Bhakti which refused 
to recognize communal differences. Nanak came here to make known to the 
world his reorientation of the Upanisads and Puranas. And, more recently, 
it was here that Dayanand felt a similar urge to come to preach his gospel 
of neo-Hinduism. 


During the days of Vedic glory Kasi was already known as an established 
Janapada. Atharvaveda refers to it and it formed, probably, the south-east 
extremity of the then Aryan settlements. The Brahmana texts reveal indirectly 
Vedic culture having already pervaded Kasi and the adjoining territories like 
Kosala, Videha and Magadha by referring to the political feuds born of the 
ambitious performance of the A$vamedha sacrifice by their kings." Among 
the philosopher-kings of Upanisadic fame, a mention has to he made of king 
Ajatasatru of Kasi, whom Balaki, a rather swollen-headed brahman youth 
made bold to offer to initiate into the secret lore of Brahman, but ultimately 
accepted him as his teacher.” The Epics and the Puranas which abound in 
references to the importance of Kasi give a glimpse of the political ups and 
downs through which Kasi had to pass during those early days. 





1. Cf. Atharvareda, Paippalada Samhita, 13.1.12. 
2. See, for instance, Satpatha Brahmana 13.5.1. 19-22. See also. See also Sankhayana 
Srautasiitra, 16.29.5, where Jala Jatuarnya is mentioned to have officiated priest for the 


kings of the three k iit रि a and Videh 
3 Cf. Br hadoram 2९ opinis n f das Kos 1t University Ramtek Collection 
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Of still greater interest to us must be the strides that this city took through 
the ages towards developing as an advanced seat of culture. Situated on the 
main trade route of ancient and mediaeval India which connected great cities 
like Pataliputra, Prayaga, Mathura, Indraprastha and Taksasila, flourishing 
commerce made a great contribution to the prosperity of the city and the 
rich business magnates, in their turn, took pride in extending their liberal 
patronage to art and learning. Perhaps, there is no other city in the world, 
like Varanasi, which could claim an unbroken tradition of having been a 
prominent seat of learning and culture during the past five millennia. 


Though, at first, Taksasila was the educational capital of India, there are 
references in early literature pointing to students even from that city going to 
Varanasi for further instruction.' Later on, when Taksasila fell on evil days 
under foreign pressure, Varanasi assumed and has, since then, maintained 
that position. However, unlike Taksasila, Nalanda, Vikrama sila and Valabhi, 
which owed to bounteous royal patronage their development as University 
Centres managed by scholarly organisations, Varanasi did not grow in the 
direction of emerging as a centralised University organisation, but, on the 
other hand, continued to reinain as a place where large numbers of erudite 
scholars resided and imparted, in their personal capacity, instruction in the 
different disciplines. 


The fame of Varanasi as a centre of learning has never been on the 
wane. From every part of India and even abroad, young aspirants after 
learning have ever been seeking to enter the portals of that city to sit at the 
feet of its renowned scholars. Even learned Pandits from elsewhere have 
been thinking it useful to spend a portion of their active life here because it 
added to their status. Numerous families devoted to higher learning have 
ingrained from far and near to this holy city for study and permanent stay 
here, further enriching, in their turn, its cultural wealth. The contribution 
of Varanasi to studies in religion, philosophy and literature has been most 
substantial, perhaps, unequalled by that made by any other single place.” 





1. See, for instance, Dhammapada Atthakatha (P.T.S. edn.), vol. III, p. 45, where Susima, 
Sankha's son is stated to have proceeded from Taksasila to Varanasi for study. See also 
Khuddakapitha Atthakatha (P.T.S. edn.), p. 198. 

2. On Varanasi and its learned tradition, See : A.S. Altekur, Benares : Past and Present, 
(Banares, 1943); Moti Chandra, Kasi ka Itihas (Hindi), (Bombay, 1962); Illustrated Weekly of 
India, (Bombay), two Special Numbers entitled Homage to Varanasi dated 9.2.1964 and 
16.2.1964; S.P.V. Ranganathaswami Aiya, 'On the Sesna of Benares Indian Antiquary, 
41 (1912) 245-53 : Gopinath Kaviraj. ‘Kasi ki Sarasvata-sadhana (Hindi), Parisat-Patrika, 
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Therefore it is but appropriate that our Conference is holding its Session for 
a second time at this place. 


A subject of prime importasice which deserves to be considered in the 
right perspective by this august body is the determination of the proper place 
in our educational curriculum, of the study of Sanskrit, being so essential 
as a basic discipline for the study of all other branches of Indology. Sanskrit 
language and literature form, in the words of Jawahar Lal Nehru, "the finest 
heritage of India. This is a magnificent heritage and so long as this endures 
and influences the life of our people, so long the basic genius of India will 
continue." Sanskrit functioned as a most effective vehicle for the expression 
of the countless ideas and highest ideals which our forefathers conceived of 
and pursued during the past ages and also deeply influenced and moulded 
their varied cultural patterns. It may is a veritable mirror of Indian civilization 
and culture, being the repository of a mass of literature which has given 
expression to the intellect and the spirit of India in her progressive march 
through the great creative ages. The literature is copiously rich in religion, 
philosophy, law, linguistics, fine arts, positive sciences, gnomic and didactic 
verse and belles lettres. 


It may be of interest to draw attention, in this context, to a well known 
aspect of the Sanskirt language which is, often, lost sight of, viz., possession 
by it of wonderful vitality and resilience, which may be said to have 
been brought about, first, by the perfection of its grammar so dextrously 
formulated by Panini, the greatest linguistic authority of all times, and, 
secondly, by its extraordinarily rich vocabulary. As a literary medium, it is 
most precise in delineating all scientific and philosophic thought, besides 
being the most enduring one. It is these characteristics of the language that 
had developed it as the all-expressive and eternal medium of the learned 
tradition of the ancient Brahmanas and had advantageously pursuaded, 
later on, both the Jainas and the Buddhists to adopt it as the first alternative 
language, besides Prakrt and Pali, for their writings. This astounding lite 
force of Sanskrit which has so successfully sustained it in the past is asserting 
itself again, at present, through the Modern Indian Languages which, facing 
as they do, the challenge of modern arts and sciences, have to draw upon 





1. It is this aspect of Sanskrit that had persuaded us to adopt it is the medium of the 
voluminous critical commentaries to our 16 volume Vcdic word-Concordance. (V.V.R.I. 
1935-65). 

It may be interesting to add here that judgments in the Indian Law Courts were being 
delivered, practically up to the middle of the 19th century, in Sanskrit. A reference 


could be लोक क) Ie Ny n dali, (Vapanase a Sangkri iwishvavidyadaya 1968 
being a collection 0 675८ hit 
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this perennial reservoir. This is observable in the process of vitalisation, 
which, under its influence, the modern Indian languages are going through 
towards becoming proper media for expressing adequately the innumerably 
techniques of modern disciplines. Equally impressive is the mass of creative 
and commentaries writings that is being turned out these days, in Sanskrit, 
and the renderings into it of important works from other languages beside 
the considerable periodical literature that is being published in it. : 


We might recall, here, the robust realisation by the representatives of 
the people, at the time of the framing of our Constitution, that Sanskrit, if 
adopted as our official language, could be a very effective means of bringing 
about our machinated emotional integration and thereby, help us build up 
our national solidarity. No less than one half of the ruling political party of 
the country wanted a resolution to be passed in this behalf, but, as chance 
would have it, the said resolution got defeated just by the casting vote of 
the Chairman. This enthusiasm for Sanskrit was, however, successful in 
having Sanskrit included in the VIII Schedule of our Constitution as one 
of our National Languages and by getting it practically prescribed, in Art. 
351, as the sustained and reinforcer of Hindi in the development of the 
latter. This was followed up by getting the Government of India's Sanskrit 
Cominission set up, in the autumn of 1956, for the purpose of going about the 
country to know, exactly, the present position of Sanskrit studies and to make 
proposals for improving the same in every possible way. But, itis extremely 
sad that after having shown, in the beginning, so much enthusiasm for 
Sanskrit, the Government have, since, been following certain policies which, 
in effect, have practically elbowed out Sanskrit from the general scheme of 
education in our country. Thus, the Three-language Formula, enacted in 
1956, has been responsible for the virtual elimination of Sanskrit studies 
from Secondary Education. The Amendment to the Official Languages 
Act and the Resolution on Languages adopted by the Lok Sabha in 1967 
have potencies to stifle, still further, the study of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit 
Commission's major redeterminations towards Sanskrit being accorded its 
decomposition in the educational schemes of the country have likewise, 
been left unladed. It is to be deplored that at a time when there should be an 





1. For details, see : V. Raghavan, 'Sauskrit literature, 1709-1937. J. of the Madras University, 
Centenary Number, 1957; 'Modern Sanskrit writings', Adyar Library Bulletin, 20 (1956) 
20-50; Contemporary Indian literature, (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1957). Section on 
Sanskrit, pp. 1899-237. See also the section devotod to Sanskrit literature in the monthly 
Indian P.E.N., (Bombay) and the half-yearly Indian Literature, (New Delhi). The entries 
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all-out effort towards national integrity, the strong cords of Sanskrit, which 
had culturally unified our country in the past, are being snapped. Things 
have come to head, so much so that, recently, a writ petition was filed by 
the Akhila Bharatiya Rashtrabhasha Sammelanam of Calcutta at the West 
Bengal High Court, praying for the restoration to Sanskrit of its due place 
in the educational curriculum of India. It is high time that the Government 
woke up and realised what they should really do towards duly promoting, 
as expected by the whole country, the study of Sanskrit at all levels. 


The above observations on Sanskrit, in general, may lead us now, to 
a special consideration of the present-day situation regarding our earliest 
literary heritage consisting of the Vedic literature which occupies a unique 
position among the literatures of the world. A Grand monument of the hoary 
past, the Vedas have come down to this day much better and much more 
extensively preserved than any other extant old literature. The Hindus, in 
particular, have always looked upon the Vedas as the sacrosanct authority 
for religion and morality and, as such, have preserved them, through the 
ages, with an unparalleled record of fervent devotion and punctilious care. 
But now, even among the Hindus, the Vedas seem to be increasingly falling 
on evil times. In olden days, the whole country extending from Kashmir 
in the North to Kerala in the South and from Kainarupa in the East to 
Kacch in the West, was studded with Vedic seminarics which turned out, 
successively, generation after generation of trained reciters of the Vedic texts 
and erudite scholars drunk deep in the Vedic lore. This situation maintained 
itself, though to a lesser degree, even during the five centuries (C. A. D. 
1300-1800) of Muslim political predominance. Since the beginning of the 
ninctcenth century, however, the said situation has been going from bad to 
worse, more or less, as a result of the Western impact, in general, and of the 
British imperialistic policies, in particular. The said process of deterioration 
in the situation of the Vedic studies does not seem to have been checked, 
in any way, during the last two decades of the revival of Indian political 
independence. Today, barring just a small number of Vedapathasalas, worth 
the name which some how or other, arc still carrying on in the South and 
theSouth-West of India, practically, no vestige of similar institutions is to be 
met with in any other part of this vast country of five hundred millions. 


The Vedas have figured as the premier basis, ever rich and resourceful, 
of Indological researches, pursued, on modern critical, comparative and 
historical lines, during the past two centuries. Work of great merit has been 
and is still being turned out in several directions in this field. It includes text- 
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editions, lexicographical and bibliographical works relating to the Vedic texts 
and also literary, socio-economical and other general historic of the Vedic 
age. By far the most voluminous work has however been produced regarding 
the social, political and religious history of the Vedic age. Thus, altogether 
15,379 books and papers of modern Vedic research have been registered 
in Renou's Bibliographie Vedique (1931) and Dandekar's Vedic Bibliography, 
volume 1(1946) and volume II (1961) and, out of these 2679 items, being 178, 
only of the total number, pertain to text-editions and dictionaries, translations 
and commentaries, while, to the contrary, as many as 12,700 items, being 83% 
of the total number, are related to general, historical and cultural studies. The 
glaring contrast between the aforesaid figures cited for the two sections of the 
publication work in the Vedic field apparently lends weight to the general 
belief that the Vedic text-critical studies have been fairly completed and now 
not much remains further to be done in this direction. That this impression, 
however, is not correct should be evident from a proper consideration of 
the situation. 


The Vedic texts are most important in that the most ancient phase of Indian 
cultural, socio-cconomic and Political history must needs be reconstructed 
on the basis of the varied sidelights which could be obtained from their 
study. Evidently, therefore, it was most essential that this study shyuld 
be based either on well authenticated originals or on really dependable 
translations of the Vcdic texts. Otherwise, as obvious, the deductions made 
from imperfect basic data as embodied in and extracted from incorrectly 
recorded, ill-edited and corrupt texts and translations thereof, will lead only 
to general miseducation and intellectual malaise all along the line where 
Indological studies are pursued. 


Notwithstanding the universally admitted fact that supreme effort 
has been made in this country down the past fifty centuries or so towards 
preserving intact the original purity of the old texts in question by committing 
them to memory with such extreme care and ardent devotion as have no 
parallel in the literary history of any other people, it has been observed, 
somewhat casually, by previous workers in this field and, in detail, by 
our selves in the course of our researches during the past four decades 
that even these works did not remain immune from the ravages of time 
and imperfections of human transmission. Indeed, it would have been 
incredibly miraculous if it had been otherwise. Therefore, in the interest 
of both promotion of Vedic philological studies themselves as well as of 
correct reconstruction of cultural, socio-economic and political history of the 
Indian nation. itá9.a dasiglergiuma safstheUgiseaitesbimnquoritetuae and urgency, 
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that the available linguistic talent and competency of the day should give 
first priority to the task of undertaking to bring out thoroughly revised and 
critically edited and authenticated texts of the 500-odd Vedic and allied 
texts as now extant.’ 


So far, by fancying our routine cramming and recitation of the Vedic texts 
not to have been subject to the universal law of phonetic change and our 
making and copying out of manuscripts thereof to have remained free from 
the admittedly unavoidable usual graphical errors and corruptions have 
taken every Vedic text at its face value and published it, practically as such 
and, in doing so, unwittingly, laid the foundation of our work, I am afraid, 
on quicksands in place of hard rock. Evidently, the translations as well as 
other superstructural studies which would be based on thoroughly revised 
and critical editions, as envisaged above, alone, could afford dependably 
realistic depiction of affairs in the Vedic age. For, in the absence of this 
consummation, all other work in this field will look like playing Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. 


An investigation into the pre-history of the language of the Veda would 
be instructive, in this connection. The Indo-Aryan speech did not start with 
the vocabulary employed in the composition of the Vedas. This vocabulary 
represented only a particular midway stage in the perennial flow of the 
stream of that speech, with numerous such stages preceding as well as 
succeeding it. The same phonetic processes which resulted, subsequently, 
in the development of Vedic speech, first, as Classical Sanskrit and, then, in 
succession, as MIA and NIA must have been responsible for its own emergence 
from the long and continuous line of its successive predecessors. 


Thus viewed, every Vedic vocable, while itis being interpreted, strictly, in 
accordance with its context and on the basis of well-known canons enunciated 
by tradition? can therefore be passed, like any MIA or NIA vocable, through 





1. For about 5.000 toxt-critical notes and notices on suspected text-corruptions, see 
the footnotes aded to the Vedic Word-Concordance (16 vols., V.V. Research Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, 1935-1965), which call now be taken up one by one for being studied afresh 
and in detail along with and in the light of all possible further augmentation of data, for 
the purpose of the proposed critical editions of these texts. 

. Cf tho well-known dictum of Bhartrhari, as given in his Vakyapadiya, 2.31 
Sam yogo viprayogas cat sihacaryui virodhili/ 
urtha prakaranam lingam Sabolusyonasyn sunnidhih// 
seimarthyam rcuerili le$uk kilo vyuklik "snurriduyah"/ 
gibdiarthrisina viicchede visc asmrtiheluvah// 

This dictum might, as well, include under the term suradayah, the modorn mothodology 
of linguistic TERE heii Rada Sassi Universi Rack Collector TONS this subject 
could illso ho du yjutiized. 
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its preceding regularly reconstruct able stages. This process alone could 
facilitate each Vedic vocable being inter-related to its cognates at the all- 
time Indo-Aryan, Indo-Iranian and Indo-European levels towards getting 
at its original conceptual as well as its proto-phonetic etymon. So, a Vedic 
etymologist, to be true to his grain, could not arbitrarily set up any midway 
station and content himself with just a random scattering of a few cognates 
from here and there, but must pursue his objective, ad ultimo, casting his 
net as wide and exhaustively deep as could in the entire related linguistic 
field, including its pre-history. 

The total number of verbal roots of OIA, as recorded in a number of 
related treatises, might be in the neighbourhood of 3000. Quite a large 
number of these have been assigned more than one meaning each. Besides 
these roots, which have thus been recorded as possessing more than one 
meaning each, every other root also, as Patafijali has said, could give a 
number of meanings (bahvartha api dhatavo bhavanti, Mahabhasya, 1.3.1). As 
each of the different senses conveyed by a root will have to be treated as a 
distinct basic concept, this would swell the number of the OIA roots beyond 
imagination. 

It has however been observed that the synonymic roots could be grouped 
together under one arch-root, actually found recorded or, if not, reconstruct 
able according to regular phonetic pasteurization and treated as phonetic 
variants of the latter, thereby bringing down the total number of OIA roots 
to a really effective minimum. 


It has also been observed by actual experimentation on the suggested 
lines, carried out, continuously, during the past three decades, that all the 
said arch-roots could be represented proto-linguistically at the molecular 
stage, as distinguished from the preceding nuclear and atomic stages by 
the same single unit Nbhrs which, while remaining intact in the formation 
of one set of its derivatives like bhrsta- and bhrsti-, has lent itself, down the 
ages, to innumerable patterns of phonetic change in the rest of them. To 
cite an example, I have shown in the Specimen of my projected Dictionary of 
Vedic Interpretation (Hoshiarpur, 1965), how it is this vbhrs to which eleven 
out of the thirteen semasiologically different postulations of ansa-, which 
is a homonym treated in that Specimen, have been ultimately related. It is 
held in this connection that this same single phonetic unit has been made 
to express different meanings, simply, by the force of persistent primitive 
multi-directional convention (sanketa). In other words, it has behaved like 
so many different roots by virtue of having become conventionally invested 
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of civilization and culture. Work on this proto-linguistic hypothesis has been 
in regular progress at the Vishveshvaran and Institute, now, for a number 
of years. A basic corpus of about 1.25 lakhs of word-cards has already been 
built up in this behalf. While more and more word-cards continue to be 
added to this corpus, it is now being taken up for being passed through a 
process of regular pasteurization towards the definitive fornulation of this 
new hypothesis. 


One of the main benefits that should accrue from a periodical gathering 
of scholars, like the present one, would be to take stock of the work done in 
the various fields of study at regular intervals and to lay down guidelines for 
further work. The Addresses of the Presidents of the different Sections of our 
Conference would present, when read together, a systematic account of the 
research in the entire field of Indology during the last two years. Therefore, 
it will be my privilege, here, to refer only to the major developments in 
Indological Studies in general and to other matters of common interest. I 
may also be saying something regarding specially out standing work which 
might have been done in our various fields of study. Moreover, I may be 
placing before you certain problems which seem to be confronting some of 
the branches of Indological Studies. 


The progress made in the Vedic Studies subsequent to our last Session 
has been substantial, if not spectacular. The Vishveshvaranand Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, completed its 8-volume critical edition of the Reveda with four 
commentaries by Skandasvamin, Udgithacarya, Venkata-Madhava and 
Mudgalacarya, based on 32 original manuscripts and all available earlier 
editions (1963-66). Dr. V. M. Apte has continued working, incessantly, on 
his Marathi Translation of Rgveda with elaborate critical and excogitates 
Notes and itis heartening to note that this important project is, now, nearing 
completion. The Vaidika Sani odhana Mandala, Poona, has made further 
progress in its critical edition of the Taittiriya Sailita with the commentaries of 
Sayana and Bhatta Bhaskara as well as in its two other undertakings, viz., the 
Srautakosa and the English Translation of the. Eighteen Principal Upanisads. 
The Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, has brought out critical editions 
of six minor Brahmanas of the Samaveda. The surprising discovery of new 
manuscripts of the Paippalada recension of the Atharvaveda, in Orissa, in 
1959, by the late Dr. Durga Mohan Bhattacharyya was rightly hailed as an 
important event in the history of modern Vedic Studies. The Calcutta Sanskrit 
College undertook to bring out a critical edition of this text on the basis of 
these manuscripts and also issued, in 1964, its Vol. 1 comprising of the first 
Kanda only. It was wergotgntfocttiamctesthiatd3esibIsattachatyivpassed away in 
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1965 and no further volume has been issued so far. It would certainly be 
appreciated if the Calcutta Sanskrit College took special interest in completing 
the publication of this work. The Vishveshvaranand Institute has recently 
issued two ancillary texts of the Atharvaveda, viz., the AV Brhatsarvanukramani 
(1966) and the Vaitinasulra with the commentary of Somaditya (1967). The 
same Institute recorded further progress in the critical editions, as undertaken 
by it, of the Srauta sitras ASvalayana, Drahyayana and Latyayana, altogether 
with six commentaries. 

On the side of Vedic exegesis, the University of Mysore has published, 
Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah's Contributions to the interpretation of the grena (1967). A 
study of about 200 gathas lying scattered in the Vedic texts has been made by 
Paul Horsch in his Die Vedische Guthaund Sloka-literatur (Bern, 1966). J. Gonda 
has published two important monographs, viz., Loka : World and Heaveil in 
the Rgveda (Amsterdam, 1966) and The meaning of the word dhainan in Sanskrit 
(Amsterdam, 1967). The posthumous publication of N. J. Shende, entitled 
Kavi and Kavya in the Atharva Veda (Poona, 1967) presents an interesting 
study on the Atharvanic poets and their art. 


The publication by the Vishveshvaranand Institute of the Bralimano- 
ddhara-Kosa (Hoshiarpur, 1966) which brings together, under properly 
classified and alphabetically arranged appropriate conceptual headings, a 
typical selection of about 50,000 Brahmanic citations should now go to fulfil a 
desideratum of long-standing by providing an instrument of ready reference 
for instituting comparative and critical studies of the Vedic concepts as 
enunciated in the vast Brahmana literature including the prose sections of 
the Sanihitas. The Upanisad-Uddhara-Kosa being another work, on similar 
lines, in respect of the Upanisads, too, has almost been completed by the 
same Institute. 


Of prime importance to furtherance of Vedic Studies, as the Vedic 
Concordance Project of the said Institute has, all along, been admitted, its 
completion in 16 volumes (1935-1965), may be said to have been a major 
cvent in the history of modern Indological Research. This Concordance forms a 
universal vocabulary register of all available Vedic texts, viz., the Sawhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanisads and the Vedangas, with complete text-references 
and critical comments bearing on the phonology, morphology, accent, 
grammar, metre, text-criticism and traditional as well as proto linguistic 
etymology. Attention might be drawn here to a generally un noticed but 
very important aspect of the said Concordance. Out of the 11,000 pages of this 
work, nearly 4000 account for the commentaries footnotes which, besides 
recording, exhaustixelyuithe amabkaaladewiinonpanativeicasa, trifurcate into 
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three new directions, namely, (1) Vedic Text-Criticism (Patlic mimarisa), 
(2) Supplementation (Upasarikhyanam) and Revision (Sodha) of Paninian 
Grammar and (3) Proto-linguistic etymology, all of these three, evidently, 
possessing a very high potential for opening up new vistas of research. 
Suspected text-corruptions, about 5000 in number, have been marked off 
and, in many cases, suitable commendations suggested. Similarly about 5000 
items of Paninian text-tradition have been pointed out as requiring further 
study towards supplementation or revision, accompanied by suggestions in 
this behalf. And, lastly, considerable data are spread over the entire range 
of the said footnotes on Proto-linguistics, about the nature of which a brief 
indication has already been given in the earlier part of this Address. 


While on this subject, I would stress the need of preserving the tradition 
of Vedic recitation and, for this purpose, of strengthening what is being done 
at present in this connection in Pathasalas where there is provision therefor 
and of introducing this study in Pathasalas where it is not being imparted. 
In this context, one should welcome the establishment of a Trust, named 
as Chaturdhama Veda Bhavan Nyasa, with the main object of preserving 
the Vedas and promoting their study and research and for this purpose 
start, in the first instance, Veda-Pathasalas at Badrinath, Jagannath Puri 
Rameswaram and Dwaraka. A mention may be made here also of the 
honour being done to Vedic scholars by the Maharashtra and Rajasthan 
Governments and, likewise, of the periodical Vidvat-sabhas held by 
enlightened individuals and cultural institutions, especially, in South India, 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Gujarat. Of late, some laudable efforts have 
been made towards tape-recording the Vedas by certain private and public 
agencies. A mention in this behalf might be made of the All-India Radio 
the Rajasthan Sanskrit Parishad, Jaipur, and the Oriental Research Institute 
Trivandrum. However, to achieve the intended objective, it is necessary 
that this tape-recording is done systematically and fully and the records are 
kept in public institutions like the National Library, Calcutta, where they 
should be available for study and research as well as for the supply of copies 
thereof, if required. It is suggested that a project like this should be taken 
up, at the all-India level, by the Central Sanskrit Board, in collaboration 





1. The co-sponsors of this Trust are Shri M. Annntasyilnim Ayyangar, Ex-Governor of 
Bihar, Shri Biswanath Das, Ex-Governor of Uttar Pradesh and Shri Hanuman Prasad 
Poddar, Head of the Gita Press Organisation, Gorakhpur. 

2. They have taken tape records of a largo number of select Vedic hymns. 

3. Their Veda Samskrita Yojana (Project for tape-recording the Vedas) Wily inaugurated 
on 23. X. 1960 
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with the All-India Radio, who should be in a position to provide, readily, 
the necessary equipment and expertise for the purpose. 


In the field of Sanskrit Grammar, a major project in progress pertain to 
a critical edition of Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya with all available connientaries, 
its translation into English with explanatory comments and a study thereon 
by Prof. K. A. S. Iyer, Lucknow. The project is to be completed in nine 
volumes, out of which three have been issued so far (Deccan College, Poona, 
1963-65). V. P. Limaye, and K. V. Abhyankar have cdited Bhartrhari's Tika 
on the Mahabhasya of Patanjali and the publication of the same, serially, in 
the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, is nearing 
completion. Malayagiri's system of Sanskrit Grammar entitled Sabdanusasanan 
accompanied by his own commentary has been critically edited by B. J. Doshi 
(Ahmedabad, 1967). Out of the 10 volumes in which the Sanskrit Education 
Society, Madras, has undertaken to publish Krdania rupamala, three volumes 
have been issued so far. Thc publication of G. V. Devasthali's Anubandhus 
of Panini (Poona University, 1967) supplies a very useful reference tool for 
the study of the Paninian Grammar, 


It should be a matter for jubilation to jotc that the project of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata, which had been nndertaken by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, in 1917, has been successfully completed 
in 19 volumes, running, altogether, to about 13,000 pages. The Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, undertook in 1951 to bring out a Critical Edition of Valmiki 
Ramayana and, out of its seven Kandas, five have been published so far. The 
Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, has completed the publication of the last 
three kano as of the commentary known as Dhurmakulam on the Ramayana, 
of which four had already been issued by the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam. 
The Oriental Rescarch Institute, Mysore, has been engaged on the publication 
of the commentary Astakatakam on the Ramayana and has, so far, issued the 
first four Karidas. The Kashiraj Trust, Varanasi, has brought out a critical 
edition of the Vamana Purana (1967). 


Among recent critical studies on Kalidasa, a mention may be made of 
Dimbeswar Sauria's An interpretative study of Kaliusu (Gauhati, 1968) which 
is a good reappraisal of the views of Kalidasa on various aspects of Lite, 
both religious as well as secular. The first all-inclusive critical edition of 
the Rajatarangini, as composed in succession, by Kalhana, Jonaraja, Srivara 
and Suka, has been completed by the Vishveshvaranand Institute (4 vols... 
1960-67). The Dhrunjuloka and its critics by K. Krishnamurthi (Mysore. 
1967) presents an assessment of the Dhvani school with reference to other 
schools of rhetdi& Fée elite easi nhs tit ete Pp besten has issued two 
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of the three volumes, as planned, of its critical edition of Basava Bhipala's 
encyclopaedic work known as Sivatattvaramkara. The Varanascya Sanskrit 
Vishvavidyalaya has just brought out (1968) an interesting book entitled Nya 
yakanduli, being a collection of 263 judgments which had been delivered in 
Sanskrit in the early 19th century in the courts, mostly at Calcutta, of the 
East India Company. 


Studies and researches on Pali and Buddhism, on the one hand, and 
Prakrit and Jainism, on the other, happen to be under pursuance only ata few 
special centres. This, while the former are carried on mainly in the academic 
institutions at Calcutta, Saritinikctan, Patna. Gaya and Varanasi, the latter are 
receiving special attention at Vaisali, Varanasi, Jabalpur and Ahmedabad. 
Barring a dozen or so of them, our universities may be generally said to have 
not made, so far, any provision for the study of these subjects. It is, however, 
very desirable that more universities should come forward to include these 
subjects in their curricula. It is well known that. from the 3rd century B.C. 
onwards, Jainism had enjoyed wide currency in the Karnataka region, which 
has on that account become enriched with an extensive Jain literature, both 
in Sanskrit and Kannada, offering a great potential for fruitful researches. 
In this context, it augurs well that the Karnatak University, Dharwar, has, 
recently set up a new Department for Jain Studies. 


The Jaina Svetambara Terapanthi Mahasabha, Calcutta, had planned 
to issue the entire Jain canon in six graded series and it is to be noted with 
satisfaction that nine volumes have already appeared (1968). A mention 
may be made also of the project of the L. D. Institute, Ahmedabad, having 
undertaken to bring out a Dictionary of Priikst Proper Names and the Parshva 
nath Vidyashram Research Institute, B. H. U., Varanasi, having undertaken 
the preparation of a Dictionary of Jaina Technical Terins and Histories of Jaina 
literature and Jaina Philosophy. 


In the field of History, some of the previous undertakings are nearing 
completion. Thus, out of the 11 projected volumes of the History and Culture 
of the Indian people, as undertaken by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
eight have aleady appeared. The Vol. I of the 6-volume history of Indian 
political renaissance, entitled Study of India from 1870-1939, as planned by 
Anil Seal of Cambridge and John Gallagher of Oxford, has just been issued 
(1968). The Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner, hasissucd Vol. I of its 2-volume 
Rajasthan through the ages which is intended to bc a comprehensive history of 
Rajasthan. The recently started Shivaji University, Kolhapur, is instituting, 
as one of its main activities, exhaustive studies on Maratha history from 
original sourceSCSeleefiDeen falis Foy thd period ROSKO, being the first 
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publication under this programme, has been issuca during the current year 
(Ed. A. G. Pawar, 1968). A Ilistory of Panjab has been undertaken by the Panjabi 
University, Patiala, to be issued in cight volumes, of which one volume has 
already been published. 


The benefit of international exchange of documentary information 
for the progress of researches in history cannot be over-estiinated. The 
recent (1966) exchange, between USSR and India, os lists of documentary 
material on Indo-Russian relations available in the State Archives of the 
two countries is, therefore, to be welcomed. Both parties have also agreed 
that the inconformities of relevant documents will be supplied on either 
of the parties asking for the same. It will be advisable to enter into similar 
agreements with other countries as well, and, in the first instance with those 
countries like Holland, Portugal, England and France, with which we have 
had close contacts during the last few centuries. It is to be hoped that the 
decision recently taken by or Government, at de instance of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, to throw open to scholars Governmental 
documents older than 22 years instead of 30 years, as previously prescribed, 
will, likewise, be useful in its own way. 


Of late, there has been a feeling that the era of making new significant 
archaeological finds was over. That this, however, is not so is being 
increasingly domonstrated by the fruitful excavations which have lately 
been conducted by the Central and State Departments of Archacology. Thus, 
the exploratory excavations carried out, during 1967-68, along the West 
Indian coast northwards as well as southwards of Surat by Shri. J. P. Joshi 
of the Western Circle and Dr, and Mrs. Allchin of the Cambridge University, 
have brought out as many as 42 new sites ranging from the Early Stone 
Age to the Medieaval Period, including the one at Malwan on the century 
of the river Tapti, which having been taken, so far, as the southernmost 
limit of the Harappan culture, may be said to be the most important of the 
finds. Likewise, recent excavations conducted at Tilwara and Balotra in the 
Barmer area of Rajasthan have yielded finds which are supposed to be pre- 
Harappan in antiquity. Among other significant finds, a mention may be 
made of those at Kalibangan in Rajasthan where two fortified settlements 
have been excavated, one Harappan and the other still earlier; at Sonkh, 
near Mathura, where excavations have indicated as many as twelve different 
strata of occupation, going back to the proto-historic period; and at Pandu 
Rajar Dhibi in the valley of river Ajay in West Bengal where excavations have 
yielded relics of the chalcolithic civilization which flourished there 4000 years 
ago. A mentiorconightikneumadeasssssrotitibesiexearatdomstiat Kaveri-p-pum 
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pattinam or Pumpuhar, the ancient port-city of Tamilnadu, where the disco 
series made, including a settlement of the Greeks (Yavanas), corroborate the 
details in contemporary literary records. 


Among major projects in progress, may be noticed the Survey of 
monuments and temples in the Deccan region' undertaken by the Maratha 
wada University and two works of reference, vir., the Topographical List of 
Indian Inscriptions and the Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediacral 
India, both being prepared at the Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta. 


It is good that archaeology has been introduced as a subject of study in 
some of our Universities and, also, that an all-India body, named the Indian 
Archaeological Society has been formed with its headquarters at the B. H. U., 
Varanasi. In his Presidential Address to the inaugural session of the Indian 
Archaeological Congress convened by the said Society in February 1968, at 
Varanasi, Dr. H. D. Sankalia has rightly emphasized the need of priority 
being accorded to the publication of the bulky materials which have already 
been discovered by the Central and State Archaeological Departments as 
well as by the connected Departments in some of the Universities, but have 
yet to see the light of the day. 


Turning to linguistics, R. L. Turner's Comparative Dictionary of Indo Aryan 
Languages, containing about 15,000 words, being the result of his forty years' 
labour, has been completed (O. U. P., 1967). The Vishveshvaranand Institute, 
after having circulated among scholars a 40 page Specimen of its Comparative 
and Etymological Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation decided, in the light of the 
comments received from some of the scholars in this behalf, to bifurcate this 
project into two separate works, (1) A Comma and Critical Dictionary of Vedic 
Interpretation and (2) A Comparative Proto linguistic Etymological Dictionary of 
Indo-Aryan. Accordingly, the methodo logy of both these works is being re- 
formulated and the working thereof reorganised. Working at the Chandigarh 
Sub-office of the same Institute, Dr. Siddheshwar Varma has completed 
his Summary of Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, compressing the entire 
materials contained therein in about 1500 pages, being about one tenth of 
the size of the original, and the same is now, awaiting publication. Likewise, 
Dr. Varma's Dictionary of North Western Himalayan Dialects, taking into its 
purview about 45,000 words of 27 Kashmiri, Pahati and Kangri dialects has 
been completed and is being made ready for the press. For some years now, 
he has also been engaged on the compilation of another important work of 
reference, viz., a Dictionary of Siksa and Pratisakhra Terminology, which aims 
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The Modern Indian Languages have started receiving special attenison 
owing to their having been recognized as the various State Languages an 
their being gradually adopied as the media of higher education. In the case 
of Hindi, its study is receiving additional fillip on account of its having 
been adopted as the Official Language of the country. Itis a step in the right 
direction that the Government have decided to establish State Institutes on 
Languages in every Static towards providing additional facilities for the 
promotion equally, of all the State Languages and the Official Language, 
12, Hindi, on a country-wide scale, and, also, for bringing about, in the 
Hindi regions, the closest rapprochement between the State Languages and 
Hindi. 

As a direct result of the special attention being paid to Modern Indian 
Languages, various linguistic and lexicographical studies in this field have 
been initiated at several centres. The K. M. Institute of Hindi and Lingua 
sticks, Agree, is working on its project of a Dictionary of Early Hindi (11th to 
16th cent.). The Suite Rajasthan Institute, Bikaner, has issued the Vol. I of the 
project, as undertaken by it, of a Rajasthani Sabdakosa. The Panjab Language 
Department, Patiala, recently started working on a Linguistic Survey of Panjab. 
A Pilot survey of the Narathi Dialects is being conducted by the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Linguistics, University of Poona. The same Centre is 
working also on a Dictionary and a Grammar of Marathi and Sindhi and 
on a descriptive and historical study of the Munda languages. The Kerala 
University is preparing a Malayalam Lexicon, of which the Vol. I has already 
been issued (Trivandrum, 1965). A Historical Grammar of Malayalam and a 
History of the Malayalam Language are in preparation in the recently started 
Malayalam Research Department of the same University. The Tamil Research 
Department of that University is concentrating on the study of a Descriptive 
Grammar of Tamil on the basis of the ancient Tamil classics. The French 
Institute of Indology at Pondicherry has brought out an Index des mots de 
litterature tamoule ancienne (1967). The Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, has 
recently increased its activity relating to the publication of Tamil works on 
Agama, Ayurveda and Architecture. The Karnatak University, Dharwar, has 
been interesting itself in bringing out Kannada classics, among which may be 
mentioned Basavaraja-vijayam and Trisastipuratana-caritra. An International 
Institute of Tamil Studies has come into being at Madras for advanced studies 
and researches in Dravidian culture, with special reference to Tamil. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar has surveyed in his book entitled Some aspects of the 
history of Hinduism (1967), the evolution of the Hindu religion through its 
proto-historic, Vedicanidiglassitadsiages aniceidty. MabiesvwariNeog, in his book 
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Sarkaradeva and his Times (Gauhati, 1965), the early history of the Vaisnava 
movement in Assam. The Karnatak University, Dharwar, is concentrating on 
the edition, translation and comparative study of the rich Vacana literature in 
the Kannada language composed by the Virasaiva Saints. The works issued 
alrcady include Cannabasuresvara-Vacunagailu, Siddha-Nahesrara vacanagalu 
and Sirasaranevara- Vacunagali. & mention may be made here also of two 
projects on Indian religions in progress, viz., the 3 - volume Agama Kosa as 
undertaken by the Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, Tirupati, and the Hindu- 
Kosa, as undertaken by the Jabalpur University. 


Ancient Indian Sciences, (Pure as well as Technical), Arts and Crafts 
admittedly possess a high potential for advanced study and research. Apart 
from their purely academic value, these two disciplines have their own 
practical importance in modern life. One should, therefore welcome the 
proposal of the Government of India to attach Sanskrit Wings to Engineering 
Colleges with the object of acquainting the students with indigenous 
technical terminology and to give them an insight into the scientific tradition 
of our country as recorded in Sanskrit texts. At present, students in our 
Universities, while learning the various sciences, get acquainted with the 
history of their development, mainly, in the West. It should, likewise, be 
useful 10 lake necessary measures for acquainting them with the history 
of the development, in the past, of those subjects in India also. It is to be 
hoped that the National Commission for the History of Sciences in India, 
which has been recently set up, will provide full and authentic information 
in this behalf. It is also a matter of satisfaction that the Government have 
set up, as had been due long since, the Council of Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine, towards promoting studies of and research in the Ayurveda and 
Unani Systems, at the post-graduate level. 


The Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture of 
the Calcutta University has undertaken the project of compiling a Glossary of 
Technical terms in Indian Art and Aesthetics. The French Institute of Indology. 
Pondicherry, has been, for some time now, taking interest in studies 
pertaining to South Indian Temple Architecture, Jewellery and Iconography. 
Some interesting materials collected by the Institute have been pub wished 
already, but the major portion thereof awaits publication. 


In Iranian and Greater Indian Studies, there does not seem to have been 
much significant activity during the period under consideration. A mention 
may, however, be made of the Glossary of Sanskrit from Indonesia by Ensink 
and Van Buitenen published by the Deccan College, Poona, (1966), and the 
Collected Works df Kerteh &ebras ry Fib bear Solio hie Bellwtion Rin chengrub, 
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the publication of which has been undertaken by the International Academy 
of Indian Culture, Delhi. 


We may now make a reference to the present position, in general, 
Indological studies in our country. Admittedly, there has been considerable 
expansion, during the two decades following the Independence, on all the 
fronts in the field of educational and cultural activities in the country, inclu 
ding, Indological researches. The University Grants Commission has been 
encouraging research by the sponsoring of the establishment of Centres 
Advanced Study in some of the Universities, grant of financial assistance to 
research projects to individuals and institutions, award of Research Fellows 
ships, utilization of the services of super annuated teachers, subsidies for 
the publication of research theses, organisation of Summer Schools and 
Seminars and Research participation programmes for college teachers and 
students. The Government of India's Indology Committee and the Central 
Sanskrit Board have been granting financial assistance towards cataloguing 
and publication of ancient manuscripts, maintenance of traditional Pathasalas 
and research scholarships to the products of the Pathasalas. Universities and 
Indological Research Institutes, too, have been providing from their own 
resources, some additional facilities in this direction. 


This increase in the facilities has resulted, quite expectably, in a 
corresponding increase in the quantum of research output, which however, 
has had an undesirably aspect also. Apart from a general lowering of 
standards and lack of depth, as observed in many of the recently produced 
research dissertations, certain regrettable tendencies have appeared, which 
need being properly examined and rectified. The creation of Linguistic States 
inour country has produced in each of these States a special enthusiasm for 
studies and researches pertaining to its own language, literature and culture. 
Regional centres may be admitted, to some extent, to be more suitable for 
carrying on studies pertaining to the particular regions. The most undesirable 
thing, however, about these regional studies is that these are being pursued, 
more often than not, on purely regional basis, to the utter exclusion of their 
country-wide background. This glaring defect in their procedural pattern 
naturally detra cts much from the validity and comprehensiveness of the 
conclusions arrived at through them. One also finds that living authors and 
current events are being sometimes taken up as topics for research. It seems 
desirable that topics of this type should be avoided because sufficient time 
could not have passed, in such cases, for their full impact on the society and 
the latter to react properly to the same. Besides, close familiarity is likely to 
stand in the waycofüispiasisioriedieiarsdnelbjeotiveeasResementicidae establishment 
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of Chairs, drawing up of courses of study, and the selection of teachers and 
research scholars are os ten vitiated by regional, communal and sectarian 
considerations, evidently, to the detriment of academic standards and the 
sense of unity of our country. Therefore, we should always be sufficiently 
alert and vigilant to see that in any of the said activities fissiparous tendencies 
of this type cannot raise their head. 


The high incidence of wastage in research as pursued by fresh scholars 
poses an important problem by itself, which does not seem to have attracted 
sufficient attention, so far. A statistical study of the relevant publications, 
as issued periodically, by our Inter-University Board reveals, as nothing 
else could, that just about one third of the topics, as approved for doctoral 
research succeed in earning the degrees, while the remaining topics, being 
about two-thirds of the lot, get either rejected by the examiners concerned or 
left unfinished by the scholars concerned. Two factors seem to be responsible 
for this enormous wastage, viz., in the first instance, it is not duly examined 
if a particular student seeking to work on a particular topic really possesses 
proper academic background as well as aptitude for the same and, secondly, 
necessary arrangements for pre-research training seem to be conspicuous. 
simply, by their absence. Drawing up of suitable syllabi for and running of 
courses of research training at different centres might be able to check this 
undesirable situation. This course might extend at least to one year, and, 
preferably, to two years. It should also be useful to run, for this purpose, 
Summer Schools providing intensive training in research methodology. If 
the Research Degree Committees, which are usually set up by the various 
Unive rsities for dealing, separately, with the different subjects of study, 
could become sufficiently alive to the co-ordination of the Universities 
towards seeing that duplication of any kind was not involved in the matter 
of approving topics such duplication which, at present, is caused by the lack 
of this co-ordination could also be avoided. 


If copies of Doctoral Theses, which generally take a long time in seeing 
the light of the day and, in many cases, are not published at all, could, as 
soon as they are approved for the degrees concerned, be made available to 
scholars at all University Centres, this, too, may give another fillip to further 
researches. Every University will be well advised to purchase a Duplicating 
machine for this purpose and make it a function of its own to supply all the 
other Universities with a copy each of the theses on which it might award 
a doctoral degree. It should also be useful if every University might issue, 
annually, a volume of its Dissertation Abstracts. At present, abstracts of this 
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typeare being published only by a few of our universities, and that too, rather 
sporadically and just as appendages to their Annual Reports or Journals. 


A mention may be made here of some important books of reference 
for Indological research which were issued during the past two years. Our 
Conference itself published in 1967, the Third Volume of its annotated Index 
of Papers pertaining to Sessions 18 to 22 (1955-1965), by K. V. Sarma which, 
together with its two previous volumes, presents fully referenced information 
on about 7000 papers on Indology. The Bharatiya Charitra Kosha Mandal, 
Poona, brought out two publications, entiled Review of Indolgical Research 
in the last 75 years and the Bharatuvarsiya Prucina Caritra Kosa, both issued 
in 1967, the latter giving short biographical sketches of the personalities 
mentioned in an scant Indian literature. The Calcutta University published 
A Dictionary of Indian History by Sacchidananda Bhattacharya (1967) and 
the Asia Publishing House, Mughols in India : Bibliographical Survey by D. 
N. Marshall (1967). The Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, Calcutta, has 
a regular feature which is highly useful, entitled ' A Select Bibliography of 
source materials of Indian history'. A mention might be made also of two 
periodicals of a biblio graphical nature, entitled, respectively, Index India 
(Jodhpur University, 1967) and Index 10 Indian Periodical literature (Prabhu 
Book House, Girgaum, 1967). 


The Government of India has been pursuing, during the last few years, 
its scheme of awarding Research Scholarships to the products of Sanskrit 
PathaSalas. The experience, however, gained from this experiment, has not 
been very satisfactory, so far, mainly because adequate number of really 
deserving candidates has not been available, with the result that the provision 
made in this behalf could not be fully utilised. Effective steps have, therefore, 
to be taken to introduce necessary reforms in the present Pathasala system 
of Sanskrit education to ensure that well grounded and properly equipped 
young Acharyas become available in sufficient numbers for working on 
these scholarships. It should be desirable that necessary provision be made 
whereby the selected candidates have to undergo a research training course 
for a period of at least one year before they commence work on the topic 
chosen for research. The quality of the various works which might have been 
completed under this scheme may also be examined and necessary facilities 
be made available for the publication of really deserving material. 


In spite of the large number of manuscripts that have already been 
collected and preserved in public and private institutions, there must, still, 
be, as expected, quite a large number of inanuscripts that yet remain to be 
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and publication of catalogues of manuscripts has, of late, been going on, 
with acceleration, at various centres, especially with the help received in 
this behalf from the Government. Recently a project was undertaken in West 
Germany to compile and issue, in 25 volumes, a Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts as available in that country and a few volumes 
have already appeared (Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1962 ff.). 


Of the New Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit and Allied Manuscripts, a 
project commenced in 1935, four volumes have come out (1948-68). This 
multi-volume work being of primary importance for the critical editing of 
Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrt and Apabhransa texts, it is very much desirable that 
assorts are made to complete it and publish it most expeditiously. It will 
also be advisable, towards avoiding time lag, to proceed, simultaneously, 
with the compilation of Supplemental Volumes on the basis of the further 
extensive data now made available by the quite large number of manuscript 
catalogues that have been published easier the compilation, before 1948, of 
the basic materials of the New Catalogus Catalogorum. 


We have already pointed out the need of running centres for research 
training as well as of holding Summer Schools and Seminars for the same 
purpose. It goes without saying that Manuscriptology and the technique of 
Text-editing should form a necessary part of the said courses. 


International Conferences with Indology as one of its important sections, 
are often attended by our delegates towards keeping in touch with the 
progress of Indological and allied studies abroad. The information and 
knowledge gathered in this way, however, generally remains only with 
the said delegates themselves. In order that this information could become 
available, also, to all other interested institutions and scholars, it is suggested 
that the delegate-sponsoring authorities should take it upon themselves to 
secure from the delegates detailed reports of the conferences attended, for 
wide circulation in this behalf. 


Under certain cultural pacts and agreements with forcing countries, 
we send there, practically every year, goodwill missions besides art 
troupes, sport teams and student groups. So far as the goodwill missions 
are concerned, it is suggested that these should also include, every time, a 
few all round academicians who could talk with authority on the different 
aspects of our culture and our cultural history in general. It should be very 
useful towards creating among the other nations much deeper interest in 
the understanding, in proper perspective, the history of our varied cultural 
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I might now conclude this Address by laying emphasis, once again, 
on some of the points which have already been dealt with therein. Since 
Sanskrit can provide an essential background in the pursuance, at pre- 
degree and post-degree levels, in the various humanistic studies, particularly 
those pertaining to the different aspects of Indology, it is most desirable ma 
sufficient provision is made, in our national scheme of secondary education, 
for the compulsory study of Sanskrit. In the field of Vedic Studies, it is 
necessary, in the first instance, to recognize that like all other ancient a 
mediaeval literary compositions, the Vedas, too, have scumming down 
ages to the ravages of time, with the inevitable result that those texts have 
ceased, to-day, to be as authentic as they are generally supposed to be. The 
first desideratum, is 10 subject, on scientific and historic lines, every one the 
Vedic texts to text-critical treatment which alone could lend due authenticity 
to the task of producing translations that might be taken up thereafter. In 
determining the meanings of the Vedic texts, the canons of etymological, 
mythological, philosophical and ritualistic approach, as developed by the 
Ancient Indian Acharyas, and those of comparative and historic approach, as 
developed by modern philologists, must, of course, continue to be exploited 
to the utmost. However, where they fail to help us out of the woods, there, it 
is to be hoped, the new Proto-linguistic approach, which, happily, the V. V. 
Research Institute has been able to evolve, should prove useful. According 
to this hypothesis, the earliest phase of Vedic Language has been conceived 
of as the ridge at a mountain top with its back slope rising up, stage by 
stage, from the remotest depths wherein were embedded the roots of the 
Indo-Euro pean, Indo-Iranian and Indo-Aryan Languages, and with its front 
slope descending through the stages of Old Indo-Aryan and Middle Indo- 
Aryan to the latest phases of Neo-Indo-Aryan. Since the oral tradition of 
the Vedas is slowly dying out, necessary measures should be immediate 
taken to tape record the various text-recitations as are still in vogue. It was 
good that the late Dr. D. M. Bhattacharya had completed his work on the 
critical edition of the Paippalada Samhita and now, it is very desirable that, 
in the interest of Vedic scholarship, the publishers concerned expedite its 
publication to the utmost. As amply illustrated in the Comments to my 
Vedic Word-Con cordance, there is a great need of initiating further researches 
towards Supplementation as well as Revision of the traditional Sanskjit 
Grammar as envisaged and propounded by the three Munis, viz., Panini, 
Katyayana and Patafijali. 

We are happy that the Modern Indian Languages are now taking strides 
towards their peepee deyelagmentanditbat4heyarehsingbelped, liberally, 
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by the Government towards this consummation. The foremost fifteen of them 
have been equally recognised as our National Languages and, besides, Hindi 
has been adopted as our Official Language. The decision of the Government 
to establish, in each State, a Language Institute should surely go a long way 
in the achievement of this objective. 


It is gratifying that more facilities are available, now, as never before, 
for higher studies and research. Therefore, it should be the concern of all, 
including the educational planners, educational institutions, educationists 
and, above all, the younger generation of scholars, to take full advantage 
of these facilities, never allowing their work programs to be distracted by 
any considerations of caste, community, region, language and, more than 
any thing else, party politics which, unfortunately, is leaving no walk of life 
free from its devious influences. 


May the increasing interest, in the years to come, in the pursuance of 
Indological studies, as in that of all other humanistic and scientific disciplines 
always lead to more and more of universal piety, purity, peace, harmony 
and happiness, to attain which, in the words Urtisthata, Jagrata, Prunya varām 
nibodliata, (Katha Upd. 1. 14) as uttered by the Vedic Rsi, let us ‘Arise ! Awake! 
and stop not till the goal is reached !' 
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sd कविभ्यः पूर्वेभ्यो नमोवाकं प्रशास्महे। 
विन्देम देवतां वाणीममृतामात्मनः कलाम्‌।। 


Chairman of the Reception Committee, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 


Iam deeply grateful to you all for having asked me to be the General 
President of this festive, 25th (Silver Jubilee) session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. When I reflect on my choice as General President, I feel that 
in many respects I do not stand on par with my predecessors who were all 
giants in the various fields of knowledge coming under the purview of this 
Conference. I have attended, no doubt, at least eighteen out of twenty four 
previous sessions of the Conference, and have been a member of its Executive 
Committee on several occasions. But from the literary and scholastic point 
of view, my contribution to the Conference has been nil. I have never read 
any paper at the Conference except once, when, as a Section President, I 
had to deliver an address, which, I confess, was very brief. Not having 
been worried over my own turn of paper-reading, I was always a keen 
listener of papers read at the Conference. I was, therefore, considerably 
surprised when Dr. Dandekar, the General Secretary of the Conference, 
informed me of my election as General President of this, the Silver Jubilee 
session. There is, however, one point in my favour, and it is that I am one 
of the very few lucky persons still living, who have attended and taken 
active part, both academically and administratively, in the first session of 
the Oriental Conference held at Poona in 1919. I was then asked by my 
Professor, the late Dr. P. D. GUNE, the first secretary of that session, to look, 
jointly with the [atg Rro fogsor C, Y; Rajwaseto fne subjegt rise classification 
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of papers offered to be read at the Conference is also to the printing of 
their summaries in the Arya Bhushan Press, Poona. I also had to read, for 
the late Dr. Satish Chandra VIDY ABIILSILAN, his address as President of 
the Section of Pali and Buddhism, because his eye-sight it that time was 
very weak. I thus feel that I have been selected its General President by the 
organisers of the Conference to preside over this session on the ground of 
slim qualifications. I, therefore, request you to pardon me for my faults of 
omission and commission in the discharge of my duties. The President's 
duties have been defined, rather humorously, by my Guru, M. Sylvain Lévi, 
who was the General President of the second session of the Conference held 
under the auspices of the Calcutta University; they are to sit silent and to 
listen. M. Lévi's address was the shortest ever de livered by a President; 
and I wish I had followed his example. 


It may not be out of place here to trace the genesis of the All-India 
Oriental Conference. Sir Harcourt BUTLER, as member in charge of Education 
in the then Government of India, called a conference of select orientalists 
at Simla in July 1911, which was attended, among others, by the late Sir 
Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and Dr. J. Vogel, to discuss ways and means 
to revive and at the same time modernise the study of the old culture of 
India and of her languages like Sanskrit, Avestan, Arabic and Persian. At 
this conference, Dr. Vogel submitted a note suggesting, among other things, 
that Government should arrange periodical meetings of Indian scholars of 
these languages, wore or less on the lines of the International Congress of 
Orientalists which had held its first session in Paris in 1873, and which had 
done a lot of good work in that field in Europe. One more suggestion made 
at this Simla meeting was that Government should send to Europe, every 
year, some young Indian scholars for being trained and getting acquainted 
with European methods of oriental research. Out of these proposals, the 
first, namely, the periodical holding of conferences of orientalists did not 
materialise; but the second proposal, namely, to send out young Indian 
scholars to Europe for training in European methods of research in oriental 
learning, was accepted by the Government of India immediately, and, 
from the year 1911, they i Warded scholarships every year to two selected 
students of Sanskrit, Avestan, Arabic and Persian. The late Dr. P. D. Gune 
was among the first batch of such scholars to be sent to Europe in 1911—12, 
and I happened to be in the last batch in 1921. Thereafter the scheme was 
abandoned because Education became a provincial subject, and the Central 
Government ceased to take interest in the scheme. 
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Dr. P. D. Gone returned to India after his training in Germany towards 
the end of 1914. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, who had gone to America on his own, 
also returned to India about the same time. Dr. Gune worked as Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Fergusson College, Poona, while Dr. Belvalkar was posted 
at the Deccan College, Poona. Both of them wanted to have a suitable place 
for utilizing their new training and for making the knowledge they had 
acquired available to young scholars. A third scholar, Pandit Lingesh 
MahaBhaGavata of Kurtakoti who had training in the traditional shastric 
method, came to Poona about the same time, and this trio conceived the 
idea of establishing an Institute for research in Poona. With this objective in 
view, they invited in informal conference of scholars in Poona to discuss the 
proposal. This informal meeting accepted it proposal for the establishment 
of a Research Institute, and also agreed that the name of Sir Rama krishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, who was to have completed the age of 80 years on 6th 
July 1917, should be associated with that Research Institute. The Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute thus came into existence on 6th July 1917. 


One of the first major research projects undertaken by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in its infancy was a Critical Edition of the Great 
Epic of India, the Mahabharata. After some preliminaries in 1918, the project 
was formally started on 1st April 1919 with Dr. Bhandarkar writing on the 
collation sheet in his own hand the first stanza of the Epic, नारायणं नमस्कृत्य. The 
promoter Institute was fortunate enough to have received the promise of an 
initial donation of Rupees one hundred thousand for the Satasálasri Samhita 
of the Epic from Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., the generous 
prince of a small state, Aundh, in Satara District of Maharastra. The project 
of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata was so enormous that even this 
princely donation was soon found to be disproportionately small. Other 
donations came in slowly, but the efforts of the promoter Institute to collect 
funds were not crowned with much success, in early years, and there were 
times when the Institute had to borrow money to feed the project. I am 
very happy to say now that this project of the Critical Edition, embodying 
the text of all the eighteen parvans and covering some 13000 pages, came 
to a successful completion after 48 years of strenuous labours of a band of 
scholars headed by the late Dr. V. S. Suktiankar, the first General Elitor, and 
the late Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, his successor. Ata grund function arranged by the 
Institute on 22nd September 1966, Rashtrapati Dr. S. Radhakrishnan formally 
announced the completion of the great work. Two projects ancillary to the 
Critical Edition still remain to be completed, but one of them, the Tarivainsa 
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completion. In fact, the publication of the first volume containing the critical 
text was announced by the late Rashtrapati Dr. Zakir Hussain at the Golden 
Jubilee Celebration of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute on 17th 
May 1968. The entire project of the Harivaisa is scheduled to be completed in 
1972, and from its progress so far, I feel no doubt that it will be completed 
within that time. Time is now ripe for us to proceed in right earnest with 
the second ancillary project connected with the Mahabharata, namely, the 
Epilogue. The Institute has, during the past few years, done some spadework 
on this Epilogue as well. 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute had among its aims and 
objects the offering of facilities to research workers in the country, co- 
ordinating their work, and training young scholars in scientific methods of 
research. As a step in the direction of cordinating the work of research 
scholars, the Institute proposed to hold periodical conferences of Indian 
orientalists, as hinted at by Dr. Vogel at the Simla Conference in 1911, on the 
lines of the International Congress of Orientalists in Europe. Accordingly, 
the Executive Board of the Bhandarkar Institute, at its meeting held on 
December 12, 1918, adopted a resolution emphasizing the desirability of 
holding a Conference of Orientalists in India, if possible in Poona, some time 
in 1919. The Institute issued a circular on the subject and sent it to scholars 
inviting their opinion on the venue as well as time for the Conference. The 
idea of holding such a conference, then called Indian Oriental Conference, 
was hailed by Government, universities, research institutions, and individual 
scholars alike. The venue of the Conference was fixed at Poona ; the time 
proposed by the Bhandarkar Institute was the month of May in 1919, but for 
the convenience of scholars all over India, it was shifted to November 5-7, 
1919. The Conference accordingly held its first session on these dates on the 
premises of the Bhandarkar Institute. Dr. Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
who was then 82, was elected as the first General President. The Conference 
was attended by over 300 delegates and scholars from all over India. The first 
secretaries of the Conference were Dr. P. D. Gune, Prof. N. B. Utgikar, and 
Prof. R. D. Karmarkar. The pattern of the scope, nature, and conduct of the 
work of the Conference was fixed by the organisers at this very first session; 
and I am happy to say that this pattern has continued to be adopted, with 
only a few minor variations, in the subsequent sessions of the Conference. 
The programme of the Conference opens with the address of welcome by 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, followed by the address of the 
General President. After this address, the Conference is divided into sections, 
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has since then grown to 15 or 16 in recent years. Each of these sections has 
its president who delivers his address, generally containing a review of the 
progress made by scholars in that particular branch of study. Then follow the 
reading of papers submitted to the session and discussion on the topics dealt 
with in the papers. The papers are usually submitted to the session along 
with their summaries. In order to facilitate discussion, these summaries the 
printed and supplied to scholars attending the session. A Panditi-Pirisad is 
also held, if possible, in which discussions are held in Sanskrit, and papers 
also are read in Sanskrit. A beginning of this Pandita-Parisad also was made 
at the very first session of the Conference. Then there is a closing session 
at which a review of the work done is taken, and certain resolutions are 
proposed and adopted after due consideration. In the first few sessions, 
there were 10 elections of any kind, because the Conference then had no 
constitution of its own. However, the very first resolution in the first session 
of the Conference related to the appointment of a small committee consisting 
of such eminent scholars us A. C. Woolyer, Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan, 
Kuppuswami Shastri, and M. Hiriyanna, to frame a constitution for the 
Conference. This very committee was also charged with the work of 
suggesting ways and means to implement the suggestions and proposals 
received from various scholars on the aims and objects of the Conference. 
These suggestions mainly included items like the collection and preservation 
of Sanskrit manuscripts scattered over the country; foundation of it Central 
All-India Research Institute; preparation and publication of different works 
or studies which could not be accomplished by single individuals but which 
had to be done on a co-operative basis such as the critical editions of ancient 
Indian texts, encyclopaedias, dictionaries of technical terms belonging to 
different branches of learning; and encouragement of indigenous oriental 
learning. It would thus be seen that the first session had broadly enunciated 
the objectives on which the future sessions of the Conference might focus 
their attention. Itis no doubt encouraging to find that since then a good deal 
of work has been done in all these directions; but it must also be realised 
that much still remains to be done. A number of depositories of manuscripts 
have come into existence at Poona, Madras, Tanjore, Trivandrum, Banaras, 
Baroda, Calcutta, Jodhpur, Jaipur; copics, transcripts, photos, microfilms of 
many manuscripts which were not available in India and which had gone 
out of India have been procured from Europe and America, as well as from 
Tibet by scholars like the late Maha pandit Rahula Sankrityasana. Many of 
the manuscripts are now made available to scholars on loan in their own 
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India, we have to mention, admiringly, the work of Dr. Racihavan, who, 
for the Ner Catalopes Caialogorun, ransacked not only the depositories of 
manuscripts in India but also those outside India. We are happy that some 
four parts of this monumental Catalogue have already been brought out, 
and we hope that the entire work will see the light of the day before long. 
The work of search for manuscripts still needs to be carried out because 
some orthodox pandits in the country-side are reluctant even to show the 
manuscripts they possess. Mahamahopadhyayi Pandit Hara Prasad Sulastri 
has stated in his presidential address that the Russian scholar Minayef once 
took cart-loads of manuscripts from India to Russia. I learn that they are 
deposited in Leningrad. It would not be difficult for the Government of India, 
in their programme of cultural exchange, to send parties of Indian scholars 
to Russia and obtain information about or get microfilms of the collection. 
The manuscripts from collections in India also should be made available 
to scholars, without difficulty, at least through institutions where they are 
working. Some of these collections do not lend out manuscripts, nor do they 
have arrangements for preparing transcripts or microfilms. 


Among works belonging to the class of encyclopaedias and dictionaries, 
Iwould like to mention the three volumes of ancient, medieval, and modern 
biographical encyclopaedia by Dr. Siddhe swar Shastri Chitrav of Poona. 
This encyclopaedia was first issued in Marathi, and has lately been issued 
in Hindi as well. It is to be hoped that the dictionary of geographical names, 
on which the same scholar has been working, will also come out soon. In 
this connection, I should like to mention Mm. Dr. P.V. Kane's work under 
the modest title “A List of the. Tarthas” which is included in Volume IV 
of his monumental History of Dharmasastra. The Prajfia Pathasala of Wai 
in Satara District has already issued several parts of the Dharmakosa. The 
Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala of Poona is bringing out a Sirotako$ci or an 
Encyclopaedia of Vedic Ritual. A Dictionary of Technical Terms in Natya 
and Sahityasastre has been undertaken by the Oriental Institute, Mysore. A 
Dictionary of Jaina Philosophical Terms will soon go to the press from the 
Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. Over and above these, 
the Sanskrit Dictionary on historical principles, undertaken by the Deccan 
College Research Institute, Poona, is progressing satisfactorily. Dr. Vishva 
Bandhu Shastri has accomplished in remarkable piece of work through his 
Vanlikro-Palandromako$a. A revised edition of Paiya-Sallu-Mahannevo has been 
recently issued by the Prakrit Text Society of Ahmedabad. The scheme of in 
Critical Puli Dictionary by Trenck Ner, Andersex, ind Suitu, which has been 
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general editor ship of Dr. Alsdorf of Hamburg who has now divided the 
work and assigned parts of it to different centres including Calcutta, with 
a view to speeding it up. 

Critical editions of the two great epics of India, the Mahai bharta from 
Poona and the Ramiyana: from Baroda, are nearly complete. Out of the 
critical editions of the Puranas, the Kashi Raj Trust published on the occasion 
of the last session of the All India Oriental Conference at Varanasi, the 
Vamana-Purana in three volumes; the work on several other Purana Texts is 
in progress there. The complete edition of the Pali Tripathiae in Devanagari 
script from Nalanda, which was issued a few years ago, has opened up a 
new field of study to Indian scholars. The principal works of the Mahayana 
Buddlhists are now available to scholars in Devanagari script, thanks to 
the scheme financed jointly by the Government of India and the State of 
Bihar. Of the Agamas of the $vetambara sect of the Jainas, some works have 
been brought out in critical editions and some are under preparation, but a 
uniform critical edition of the entire set of the Agamas is still a desideratum. 
Of the Agamas of the Digumbira sect of the Jainas, stupendous volumes of 
Sutkhandagame and commentaries like Dhavala, Jaycabucala, and Mahadharala 
have been published. 


Preparation of monographs on various branches of ancient Indian 
culture was another item in the programme of the Conference since its 
foundation in 1919. In this class, Imust mention Min. Dr. P. V. Kane's History 
of Dharmasastra in five sumptuous volumes covering over 3500 pages. It may 
also be noted that this History is not a co-operative or joint work of several 
scholars, but the work of a single scholar who has devoted almost his whole 
life to it. It is an ocean of information on the topics of Dharnasastra and is 
truly encyclopedic in character. Scholars who just have a look at Dr. Kane's 
small section of 104 pages on the Tirthas or holy places in India will not fail 
to be convinced of the vast range of his scholarship, his patience, and his 
methodical presentation of the subject. For this History, that veteran scholar 
has ransacked not only the published works on Dharmaésastra, but also all 
known manuscripts in the world on the subject. 


Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar referred in his presidential address at 
the first session of the Conference to one more topic. He stressed the need 
of a thorough study of certain texts like the Mahabhasya of Patanjali and 
the Arthrosastra of Kautilya. The Mahabhasya. was studied only in parts by 
old traditional pandits. These pandits studied the work for the teaching of 
grammar only and did not care to notice that it constituted a rich mine of 
information notoAldbuue Eeliderens b Weis aot Aese aspects of the 
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culture of ancient India. In recent years there has been pub lished at Poona 
a complete Marathi translation of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya by the late Mm. 
Vasudevashastri Abhyankar, with an Introduction by his son Prof. K. V. 
abhyankar. A new English translation of the Mahabhasya with critical notes 
is being published by the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University 
of Poona. So far, only two Adhikaranas in this translation have been issued. 
Some years back, a South Indian scholar had started publishing an English 
translation of this work. He could publish a few parts only, and the work 
came to a standstill for want of funds. Some important cultural studies on 
Panini and Patanjali have been published in recent years. Mention may be 
made in this connection of the late Dr. V. S. Agrawala's "India as known to 
Prim" in English and Hindi, and Dr. B. N. Puri's “India in the time of Patriijali” 
as well as Dr. P. D. Agnihotri's “पतज्ञलिकालीन भारत” in Hindi. There are it 
number of new works on Sanskrit grammar, in the form of commentaries, 
which have been made available, the latest among them being Bhartrhari's 
Dipika, unfortunately available in part only, in the editions of Dr. Swaminatha 
(4 Ahnikas only) and of Prof. K. V. Abhyankar and Acharya V. P. Limave. 
The Vakyapultyu is also receiving much attention nowadays, and a kind of 
variorum edition of the work by Prof. K. A. S. Iyer is being published by the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. Several editions of and studies on 
Kautilya's Arthasastra have been published since its discovery in 1909, the 
latest edition being that by Prof. R. P. Kangle, in three volumes, published 
by the University of Bombay. 


The second session of the Conference was held in 1922 in Calcutta 
under the auspices of the Calcutta University. The General President wins 
M. Sylvain Lési of France who happened to be in India during 1922-23. A 
memorandum was placed before this session stating the aims and objects 
of the Conference. Among these, there was one which stated that the 
Conference should keep pace with the march of (Oriental) scholarship in 
Europe and America. The memorandum also contained a list of subjects 
to be included in the programme of the Conference, one such subject 
being a survey of the contemporary position of the study of Sanskrit and 
allied languages in the universities, Sanskrit colleges, and old pathasalas 
imparting shastric learning in the traditional way. I think that the subsequent 
sessions of the Conference have generally followed the lines laid down in 
the Calcutta session of the Conference. It was difficult in those days for 
young Indian scholars to visit Europe and America and thus keep pace 
with the march of oriental scholarship there, as very few Indians could 
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India also did not encourage visits of young Indian scholars to European 
countries and always suspected them. It was with great difficulty that I 
could meet the great Russian scholar Scherbatski in London in October 
1921. The scheme of language scholarships also was stopped after 1921. It 
was only rich people and rich students who could afford to travel abroad 
and come into contact with eminent scholars of Europe and America. The 
Inter national Congress of Orientalists was held every three or four years, 
mostly in European cities, since 1873, but, in the early years, its sessions were 
attended by only three Indian scholars. The late Dr. Sukthankar and myself 
attended, at our own cost, the 18th session of the International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Leyden in 1931. Besides us, there were only three more 
Indians who were present at that Congress, namely, Dr. Pran Naru from 
Banaras, Mr. R. P. from Bombay, and Dr. Raghu Vira from Lahore. All these 
three scholars were already in Europe for other purposes and hence could 
attend the session with little additional cost. I was the only Indian present 
at the second International Congress of Linguists held in Geneva in August 
1931. The position has now considerably improved since Independence ; 
several scholars now attend such conferences and meetings all over the 
world and take part in their proceedings. Many of them are deputed by 
the Government of India; they are also elected to serve on the committees 
of such Conferences. Similarly, young European and American scholars 
visit India for their studies of classical and modern Indian languages and of 
Indian culture at first hand. My only suggestion to Government is that they 
should be more liberal in this regard. They should also post cultural attachés 
to Indian embassies, and should see that cultural exchange does not mean 
an exchange only of troupes of dancers and singers, but also of scholars. 


M. Sylvain Lévi, in his address to the second session of the Conference, 
which incidentally was the shortest address ever delivered by a president, 
pointed out that the frontiers of Indian culture were not restricted to the 
geographical and political boundaries of the Indian continent alone; that 
Indian culture had spread out in the north, the south, the east, and the west, 
and had lived there for centuries till it was superseded, in course of time, 
by other cultures; and that it must be carefully studied and evaluated by 
exploring these different regions. It may be recalled that there were several 
missions of such explorations, like Pelliot Mission and Stein Mission, but 
Indians had no opportunities to take part in them or to study the material 
collected by them. It is only recently that Indian scholars have entered this 
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So far as the traditional Indian methods of study are concerned, we find 
that the people have lost faith in them. The common man still has deep 
respect for Sanskrit learning, and bows down before it as if itis a thing worthy 
of being worshipped. But this tradition seems to have stopped growing. I do 
not insist that everybody should be a Pandit or should study the intricate 
Sastras and be well-versed in the §astrartha discussions, but I do insist that 
everybody can and must have a fair knowledge of our ancient language 
and culture. The study of Sanskrit should be broad based; it should not be 
restricted to any caste or community. The followers of the Hindu religion 
must not claim that Sanskrit has to be studied by Brahmins only. There 
are other ancient Indian religious systems which have adopted Sanskrit is 
the language of their religious thought. The contribution to Sanskrit of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas is neither magre nor insignificant, and we have 
instances, though few, of even Muslims who studied this language and 
made notable contribution to its literature. The followers of the Jaina religion 
had their early religious literature in Prakrit; later they adopted Sanskrit 
because they thought that the use of Sanskrit would make the teaching of 
their religion better known to others. The Buddhists of Ceylon and other 
countries of South East Asia adopted Pali as the language of their religious 
books, while the Buddhists of the Mahayana school, which flourished in 
India till about the 10th century A.D., adopted Sanskrit as the language of 
their religious works. A very large number of their works has been lost to 
India— I believe sheerly through fanaticism— and, from the Chinese and 
Tibetan transcripts and translations of these works which still exist, we 
realise what a terrible loss the Indian Sanskrit Literature has suffered. While 
evaluating the total output of Sanskrit language and literature, we must take 
into account all these contributions of the Jainas and the Buddhists. We must 
give up the narrow idea that Sanskrit means only the Vedas, the six systems 
of philosophy, Vyakarana, the Epics and the Puranas, and the Kavyas and 
the Natakas, and must take a broader view of things. 


This Conference has been clamouring, since its very inception, for the 
establishment of a Central Research Institute for disseminating information 
among scholars about the work under taken all over the world on ancient 
Indian languages and literatures. We have not yet achieved this object. 
The present Central Sanskrit Board seems to be occupied mainly with the 
distribution of grants to research institutes, the purchasing of copies of a 
few works, and offering subventions to pathasalas, schools, and colleges. 
But such a Central Board cannot be an adequate substitute for a Central 


Research Institute lheiBgarckshauld aathavemenchy administrative duties; 
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it must give proper directions to institutions as to the lines on which they 
should work and the schemes they should undertake. The Board should 
also periodically see whether the projects patronised by it are progressing 
in the proper manner. There are a very large number of research projects 
relating to oriental learning in operation at present. Some of them seem 
to be employment-oriented, and is such there is a lot of wastage. Often 
such projects are hastily undertaken and started without proper or detailed 
consideration. This must be avoided because the resources of our country are 
limited. In my opinion, the Central Sanskrit Board should be a statutory body 
of experts meeting regularly every month to examine research programmes 
submitted to it and to suggest modifications in them if necessary, to give 
directions to the organisers how they should proceed step by step, and 
then to make suitable grants. The Board should also encourage institutions 
to undertake or even itself initiate research projects which, in its opinion, 
are necessary for the advancement of oriental studies. Further, it should en 
courage traditional methods of learning, but at the same time should make 
efforts to modernise the pandits as we cannot afford to allow them to lag 
behind the world. The old method of concentrating on the SIstrartha must 
pave the way for further advance in the Sastra, as otherwise there will be 
no progress. 


The aims and objects of the All-India Oriental Conference and the subjects 
coming under its purview, is settled in the second and the fourth sessions 
of the Conference, were sufficiently broad-based, and required but a few 
modifications in subsequent years. Person ally I think that elections of the 
General President as well as of the Sectional Presidents should be left to the 
Executive Committee which should invite scholars specialising in the relevant 
branches to be Sectional Presidents; and I am sure the Executive Committee 
will be generous enough to allow fresh blood to have its proper place and 
share in the organisation. This will avoid elections which unnecessarily 
create jealousies. 


There are a few more suggestions which I should like to make. Some 
of them refer to Government and some to antiquarians. Books or Series 
on oriental subjects, like Epignphia Iudica, Corpus Insuriptiorum Indicnarum, 
Grierson's Linguistic Survey, are long out of print, but they are still in great 
demand; younger generation of scholars and new institutions do not get 
copies of these publications for their libraries. Young scholars have thus little 
chance of having a look at such publications, much less of making free use 
of them. The antiquarian book-dealers should hunt for such publications, 
find out if they are lyavigiderandwshend, (n dravyatsecthesneanteailable to public 
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libraries at nominal profits. At any rate, Government should devise ways 
and means to meet the just needs of scholars in this regard. 


It is not my intention to take a survey of the publications which have 
appeared since the last session of the Conference, as the interval between the 
last session and this session is very short. I further think that such surveys 
of work in different fields can be better taken by Section Presidents. 


Thereare yeta couple of points to which I should like to make it reference 
in my address. One such relates to the duplication of work and consequent 
waste of energy and money. There are, for instance, several schemes of 
translating old texts like Vedas in various European as well as modern 
Indian languages. Many a pandit claims that he alone can give a correct 
and faithful translation of a Vedic text though he is himself ignorant of 
traditional as well as modern ways of doing such a job. I know, the topic 
is very delicate, but I believe, if two translations of it work do not present 
an identical meaning, either or even both of a them may be wrong. For, 
the correct sense of a passage must be identical, whatever the language 
or whoever the translator may be. One must remember in this context the 
dictum of Acarya Samkara: 


एकरूपेण अवस्थितो योऽर्थः, स परमार्थः 


The other point to which I want to invite your attention is this : With the 
introduction of research degrees like Ph. D. and D. Litt. by our universities, 
many young graduates and double graduates aspire to obtain such degrees. 
They start work under their teacher-guides. It is found that, in connection 
with some topics like the classical authors such as Bhasa, Kalidasa, and Bhava 
bhüti or with the Purana texts, there is duplication or even triplication of 
work. Some of the theses presented for degrees are never published, and 
because they are not published, other scholars start working on then. I think 
the time has come when some remedy has to be found out to avoid such 
wasteful duplication or triplication. If there had existed a Central Research 
Institute, it would have been in a position to guide a student as to whether 
heshould undertake or not research work on a particular subject. There is yet 
another way of avoiding duplication, though rather costly to the candidates; 
and it is that, as is the practice in European universities, the thesis should 
be presented in a printed form. 

During the last fifty years, about 7000 research papers have been presented 
and discussed at the twentyfour sessions of the All India Oriental Conference. 
Many of them are printed in the Proceedings of the Conference. Some of 


them are publishes in the reseatclsigumals da the couaiiysd think the credit 
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for the incentive given to scholars for this large amount of work must go 
to this Conference. Most of the papers are indexed title-wise and author- 
wise in the three volumes edited by Shri K. V. Sarma. A young aspirant for 
research work on oriental subjects should have these three index volumes 
on his table for ready referenec; for, they will give him an idea of the work 
already done in the field by earlier scholars. 


Therecord of work done by the All-India Oriental Conference during the 
last fifty years can by no means he said to be discouraging. It is, however, 
to be earnestly hoped that the Conference will utilize the present occasion 
of its Silver Jubilee to think out ways and means to widen its scope and 
substantially raise the standard of its deliberations as also to revise its policy 
and pro gramme in the context of the new challenges and new needs. 


I am indeed fortunate in that I have twentyfour predecessors in the 
office of General President, comparable to twentyfour cavatarus of Visnu or 
twentyfour Tirthamkaras of the Jainas. I bow down to them as my pathikrts. 
These twentyfour stalwarts have covered, in their addresses, the entire range 
of problems facing oriental scholarship. Compared to them, I confess, Iam a 
small man working in the field of what is called Lower Criticism. I earnestly 
suggest to the authorities of the Conference that they do publish in a book- 
form these twentyfour addresses so that the younger scholars may study 
them and be profited by them in the planning and execution of their own 
research projects. I have no fresh contribution to make in this regard. My 
address is the address of President who has been asked to preside over a 
festive Silver Jubilee Session. I may claim that the only good point in my 
address is that it is not loaded with scholarship and is there fore easy to 
digest. 


Before I close, I would like to reiterate that we must not only respect 
the splendid legacy which our forefathers have left us but must also exert 
ourselves to contribute our own mite to enrich it. At the same time, we must 
not remain content merely by glorifying the work of our forefathers; we 
must keep abreast with the times. The old $astras have no doubt their own 
value, but modern knowledge has already out-distanced them. The dream 
of human beings to reach the moon merely by pious deeds as mentioned 
in the Puranic texts like चन्दलोकं स गच्छति, or the ambition of man to have his 
name inscribed on the moon as implied in phrases like लिखितं नाम शशिनि, has 
not been achieved through orthodox oriental scholarship. The credit for this 
achievement goes to the un believable scientific and technological progress 


made by the Americans. For, on 21st July 1969, three Americans, who visited 
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India the other day, actually landed on the moon, fixed an inscribed plate 
on its surface, and brought bags of soil from there. 

I thank you once more for having done me this honour of inviting me 
to preside over the festive Silver Jubilee Session of the All-India Orintal 
Conference and beg your permission to resume my seat. 
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Twenty-Sixth All India Oriental 


Conference, Ujjain 
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Friends, 

I am extremely thankful to the Members of the Executive Committee as 
wellas to all the other types of members of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for the great honour they have done me by electing me President and inviting 
me to preside over the present session of the Conference at Ujjayini. Indeed, 
Iconsider myself no better than a pigmy compared to the four giants hailing 
from the same region of our Motherland as myself, who were similarly 
honoured previously and presided over the sessions of the Conference 
during its life of half a century, viz., H. P. Sastri at Lahore (1928), R. C. 
Majumdar at Darbhanga (1948), S. K. De at Bombay (1949) and S. K. Chatterji 
at Ahmedabad (1953). On this occasion, I seek the blessings of my teachers 
who have been a source of inspiration to me throughout my life, and also 
the friendly co-operation of all scholars attending the present session of the 
Conference. 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that we have assembled today 
at Ujjayini (lat. 23? 1 10", long. 75° 51' 45") which is one of the oldest cities 
intimately associated with our history and civilization and is sanctified by the 
great temple of the god Mahakala-Siva and immortalised by the traditions of 
the mighty king named Vikramaditya, the extirpator of the Sakas. Of course, I 
am one of those who believe that the saga of king Vikramaditya, traditionally 
associated with the foundation of the era of 58 B. C., developed essentially 
on the basis of the achievements of the Gupta emperor Candragupta II 
(376-413 A. D.), styled Vikramanka or Vikramaditya, who destroyed the 
Saka house of Ujjayini and extended the empire of the Guptas to the shores 


of the Arabian Sea in the west and became associated, in popular legends, 
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with the foundation of the said era about the eighth century A. D. That, 
however, does not minimise the importance and greatness of Ujjayini, the 
glory of which has been sung by our greatest poets including Kalidasa who 
flourished in the early period and Rabindranath Tagore who died in 1941. 
The references to the celebrated city of Ujjayini or Visala standing on the 
river Sipra and to the great god Mabakala in Kalidasa's Meghadiita are well 
known to all students of Sanskrit literature. Two of Tagore's poems, which 
made Ujjayini a dreamland to me in my school-days, are the Svapna (Dream), 
in which the poet describes his visit, in a dream, to the ancient city in search 
of his beloved of a former birth, and the Sekal (Old Times) which speaks of 
his imaginary experiences if he would have lived in Kalidasa's age. I am 
thrilled to feel that today I am at that very place of my dream. 


The expression 'Oriental Studies' really means the critical and detailed 
study of various aspects of the history and culture of all the lands of Asia, 
particularly of the ancient and medieval periods , although, in our country, 
the studies are more or less confined to early Indian subjects so that, to 
us, ‘Oriental’ practically means 'Indological'. Such studies were begun in 
India by European scholars and administrators who were eager to know 
the people of India and the neighbouring territories, and in January, 1784, 
a number of them headed by William Jones founded the Asiatic Society in 
Calcutta for an enquiry into the history and antiquities, arts, sciences and 
literatures of Asia. Their eagerness was accelerated by the discovery of the 
close relation of Sanskrit especially with Greek, Latin and other languages 
of Europe. Indian scholars began to participate seriously in the studies after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the only notable Indian contributor 
to the Asiatic Society's periodical during the first hundred years after its 
foundation being R. L. Mitra who read 84 articles and notes at the Society's 
meetings between 1865 and 1887 and published 38 papers in the pages of its 
Journal between 1855 and 1884, some of his articles also appearing in full in 
the proceedings of the Society's meetings. About the close of the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the twentieth, the Society witnessed greater 
activity of Indian scholars, and its Journal published numerous articles from 
Indians like S. C. Das (32 articles during 1881-1907), M. M. Chakravarti (27 
articles during 1882-1934) and S. C. Vidyabhushan (24 articles during 1902- 
18). However, about this time there were a number of other Indological 
periodicals published from different areas of India, some of the most 
important among them being the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica and 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Now we have 


many learned sacieties.apgdmagy saurnals even dhough.the standard of all 
of them may not be upto our expectation. 
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The International Congress of Orientalists was founded in Europe, with 
its first session held in 1873 in Paris. In the concluding years of the last 
century between 1874 and 1899, the said Congress held eleven other sessions 
at such centers as London, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, Leiden, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Geneva, Paris and Rome. A few Indian scholars including the 
great Indologist R. G. Bhandarkar attended some early sessions of the 
Congress, and an attempt was also made to get one of its sessions held in 
India , because it was not possible for a large number of Indian scholars to 
attend the sessions of the Congress held in Europe. However, the attempt 
to hold a session of the International Congress of Orientalists in India did 
not materialise at the time. 


In 1911, the Dutch Indologist J. Ph. Vogel, then an officer in the 
Archaeological Survey of India, offered a suggestion regarding the 
estalblishment of an Indian Congress of Orientalists to meet periodically at 
different centres of learning in our country, in which Indian scholars would 
have an opportunity to meet one another and discuss various problems 
of study and research. Vogel apparently wanted an Indian institution of 
the type of the International Congress of Orientalists , then quite popular 
among the scholars of Europe. The proposal was received with enthusiasm, 
although the first session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at 
Poona eight years later on the 5th, 6th and 7th November, 1919 under the 
auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. This Institute, which 
was destined to play an important part in the study of Indology, was started 
on the 6th July, 1917, on the occasion of the completion of the eighteenth 
year by R. G. Bhandarkar who was now invited to preside over the first 
session of the Conference. Since then the All-India Oriental Conference is 
holding its session once in two years and has been offering opportunity 
to the Indologists, especially of our country, to meet and conduct their 
scholarly deliberations. In later times, some other institutions of the kind 
have been started, one of the most notable among them being the Indian 
History Congress which is holding, since 1937, an annual meeting that is 
attended by the students of Indian history from all parts of the country. 
There are similar conferences of the students of Philosophy. Linguistics and 
some other subjects. 


Unfortunately, however, the idea of establishing a Central Institute 
for research in Indian history, archaeology, manuscripts, etc., mooted as 
early as July, 1911, at a Conference of Indologists held at Simla , Dever 
materialised. In 1955, the Government of India, in its eagerness to en courage 
study and research Knvithigueokuliéaysastantedvanitinstituteleéidsd vanced Study 
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at the former vicercgal palace at Sinila at a considerable cost; but it has been 
a disappointment to those who were clamouring for a Central Institute of 
Oriental or Indological Studies all these years, because the Simla Institute 
seems to have been putting emphasis on studies other than Early Indian. 
Besides, a difficulty is that Simla is devoid of an academic atmosphere and 
it is not easy for a new institution to develop a good library without which 
there can be no serious study of any subject. Most of the old publications 
on Indological subjects are now out of print, though some of them have 
been recently reprinted. No advanced study of Indology is also possible in 
our newly started universities which have no libraries worth the name. The 
current notion that an educational institution requires primarily a palatial 
building and enough money is wrong because good teachers, serious 
students and an adequate library must be at least as important, if not more. 
However, now that the Simla Institute is already functioning, there should 
be a serious and continuous effort for the development of its library so that 
it can satisfactorily serve the needs of a centre of advanced Indian studies in 
future. We feel that there should also be a special emphasis on early Indian 
studies at the Institute. 


TheSimla Institute is not the only organisation that proves the eagerness 
of the Government of India to spend liberally in the cause of study and 
research. There are other institutions like the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research, under the auspices of which various scholars are working on a 
large number of research and publication schemes. The University Grants 
Commission has created Centres of Advanced Study in numerous subjects 
at the universities, and a large number of Research Associates, Senior and 
Junior Fellows and Research Scholars are working on many projects in each 
of them. The Commission is also spending money on various other schemes. 
Both the Government of India and many of the State-Governments have 
instituted a number of prizes for research publications and are subsidizing 
the publication of old and new books. While the Governments must be 
congratulated for such commendable work, the results of the projects 
may not be regarded as very satisfactory in all cases. We have seen a book 
winning one of our State Government prizes, which is full of grammatical 
and linguistic errors. Some subsidized Sanskrit works published with 
translations into a regional language are likewise not at all free from errors. 
In any case, if a scheme of work now languishes or dies, it is usually not 
for a lack of funds, but for the want of serious and capable workers. We are 
happy to mention that the post-graduate study of Ancient Indian History 


and Culture whiahykwagntxaducedain therkininstRityiatokalcutta by the 
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great educationist Asutosh Mookherjee in 1918 is now in the curricula of a 
number of Indian Universities. It is also a matter of satisfaction that, outside 
India also, more money is now being spent on Indological studies and many 
new institutions are cropping up especially in the western countries, such 
as the Scandinavian Institute of, Asian Studies (Copenhagen), the Seminar 
of Indology at the Free University of Berlin, the Institute of Advanced 
Studies attached to the Department of Sanskrit and Pali at the University of 
Edinburgh, the Buddhist Centre at the University of Halle and others of the 
kind. In this connection, we cannot also forget the work of such institutions 
as the Institute Francaise at Pondichery, the American Institute of Indian 
Studies at Poona, the American Institute of Banaras and the West German 
and Italian Archaeological missions conducting excavations respectively in 
the Mathura District in India and in the Swat territory in West Pakistan. 


We have referred above to reprints of out-of-print works which are 
very much in demand for the libraries of the newly started educational and 
research institutions. We are grateful to some of our energetic publishers who 
have reprinted a number of valuable old works in the offset process even 
though the prices are generally very high. Unfortunately some unscrupulous 
people have been reprinting similar works in the ordinary process, and 
such books are generally full of blemishes. We have seen the reprint of a 
translation of Hiuen-tsang's Si-yu-ki showing deplorable lack of diacritical 
marks in the transliteration of Indian words and names, and another of 
a translation of the Visnu Purana which exhibits innumerable misprints 
especially in the quotations in Nagari characters. 


The study of Indology, started by the Europeans in India, began with 
a search for inscriptions, coins and manuscripts as well as their collection, 
study and publication. In the study of epigraphic records, including the 
decipherment of the Kharosthi and Brahmi alphabets and the latter's 
derivatives, valuable service was rendered by Prinsep, Lassen, Cunningham 
Fleet, Buhler, Kielhorn, Hultzsch, Luders, Barnett and others, while in the 
study of coins, remarkable work was done by scholars including Cunningham, 
von Sallet, Gardner, Rapson, Smith, Allan and Whitehead. Amongst Indian 
scholars in the field of epigraphical studies, reference may be made to R. L. 
Mitra, D. R. Blandarkar, R. D. Banerji, V. Venkayya, H. Krishna Sastri, N. G. 
Majumdar and others, while in the field of numismatics, the prominent names 
include those of R. D. Banerji, D. R. Bhandarkar, S. K. Chakraborty, N. K. 
Bhattasali and A. S. Altekar. Amongst remarkable epigraphical publications 
of living Indian scholars, attention may be drawn to V. V. Mirashi's Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indiana Mol. RM (drsoarügptioms«f tlaeialateuias Cedi Era, 1955) 
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and Vol. V (Inscriptions of the Vakatakas, 1963). For the verification of dates 
occurring in the inscriptions, L. D. Swamikannu Pillai's Indian Ephemeris 
has to be regarded as a monumental work. 


Although early Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics are subjects of post- 
graduate study in some of our universities now, activities in the epigraphic 
field centre practically round the Epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, which publishes the Epigraphia Indica exclusively for making 
inscriptional material available to the students of history. The publication 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum and South Indian Inscriptions volumes 
and the Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy is now the responsibility of the 
said Branch. Among the former native states, Hyderabad and Mysore had 
efficient Archaeological Departments, and the latter published numerous 
inscriptions in a series entitled Epigraphia Camatica. Inscriptions are also 
edited in various other periodicals of India, and, among the most recently 
published epigraphs of great historical value, we may mention the Kandahar 
edicts of A$oka, the Guntupalli pillar inscription of the Mahameghavahana 
king Sada, the Andhra epigraph of the West Indian Saka Satrap Castana, 
dated in the year 11, and the Hisse-Borala record of Vakataka Devasena, 
dated in the Saka year 380 and Yudhisthira year 3020. 


The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, now published from the 
Society's office in the Banaras Hindu University campus, and the Indian 
Namismatic Chronicle published by the Bihar Research Society, Patna, print 
articles exclusively on coins and seals. In this connection, we are glad to 
note that studies in early Indian numismatics, popularised in Bengal by R. 
D. Banerji, D. R. Bhandarkar, S. K. Chakarborty and others, have recently 
received a fresh impetus, and the University of Calcutta has awarded, 
in the recent past, the Doctor's degree to several candidates submitting 
theses on numismatic subjects, such as Coins of the Greek Rulers of Bactria and 
India (Lahiri, 1963), Tribal Coins of Ancient India (Dasgupta. 1965), Kusana 
Coinage-a Critical Study (Chattopadhyay, 1966), Foreign Influence on Indian 
Coin-names (Bandyopadhyay, 1968) and Discovery af Ancient Coins in 
Bihar (Singh, 1969), some of which have already been published. Mention 
may also be made of such recent publications of the Calcutta numismatists 
as A Catalogue af Early Indian Coins in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta 
University (Raychaudhury, 1962), Studies in Indian Coins (Sircar, 1968), 
Indian Coins in the Musée Guimet, Paris (Bhatta charya, 1969), Early Indian 
Coins and Currency System (Maity, 1970) and Nana on Lion-a Study in 
Kusana Numismatic Art (Mukherjee, 1970). 
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In the collection and cataloguing of manuscripts, some of the great names 
amongst European scholars are Mackenzie, Colebrooke, Wilson, Aufrecht, 
Weber, Peterson, Kielhorn, Bühler, Burnell and Bendall and, amongst 
Indians, we may mention R. L. Mitra, R. G. Bhandarkar, S. R. Bhandarkar 
and H. P. Sastri besides many others. The scholars who edited and translated 
the manuscripts are too many to be mentioned amongst both Europeans 
and Indians; but of course they include most of the cataloguers. Reference 
may be made here to the discovery and publication of such valuable works 
as Kautilya's Arthasastra and the plays ascribed to Bhasa as late as the first 
quarter of the present century. A large number of important Jain texts have 
been published in the recent past. Many original works and their translations 
were published in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta), Sacred Books of the 
East (Oxford), Pali TextSociety (London), Harvard Orienial Series and such 
other series as the Calcutta, Varanasi, Mysore, Bombay and Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, Calcutta Oriental Series, Gaekwad Oriental Series (Baroda), 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series (Varanasi), etc. There are now various other 
institutions engaged in the publication of manuscripts, e.g., the Singhi Jain 
Series of Calcutta, the Purana series of Varanasi, the Pali Buddhist series of 
Nalanda, the Buddhist Sanskrit series of Darbhanga, etc. The critical editions 
of the Mahabharata and Ramayana, practically completed respectively by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, and the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, are remarkable achievments. The publication of the Rgveda with 
Sayana's commentary by the Vedic Samsodhan Mannal, Poona, has also to 
be mentioned in this connection. Cheap editions of the epics and Puranas, 
often printed in the regional script and bearing translation into the regional 
language, were published by various organisations in different parts of the 
country. Amongst these, the cheap publications of the Vangavasi Press of 
Calcutta and the Gita Press of Gorakhpur are very popular, The old Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta is vigorously pursuing its activities, one of the many 
works it has recently undertaken for publication being B. Bhattacharya's 
English translation of Vardhamana's Dandaviveka. 


Writing of the history of early Indian literature, particularly Sanskrit, 
was begun in Europe by Max Müller and other savants, and the works 
of authors like Weber, Macdonell, Keith, Winternitz and Farquhar are of 
great value. Amongst Indians in this field, mention may be made of the 
work of S. K. De on kavya and Alamkara, P. V. Kane and S. N. Dasgupta on 
Alamkara, C. V. Vaidya on Sruti, etc., and M. Krishnamachariar on Classical 
Sanskrit literature. In the field of lexicography, side by side with works 


like the GermagcWaerterbudkanag SanierdMlliems Biktignary, which are 
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great achievements, the works of Indians like Radhakanta Deb, Taranath 
Tarkavachaspati and V. S. Apte are consulted with respect. 


The Archaeological Survey was created in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and numerous sites were explored by Cunningham, the first Director 
General of the Survey, and his assistants. Excavations received emphasis on 
the reorganisation of the Survey about the beginning of the present century 
when John Marshall was appointed its Director General. Indian archaeology 
also owes a great debt to Mortimer Wheeler who served as Director General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India for a number of years after Marshall. 
Amongst the innumerable excavated sites, some of the most important are 
those associated with the prehistoric Harappa civilization beginning in the 
3rd millennium B. C. The monumental discoveries resulting from the said 
excavations have pushed back the beginning of Indian civilization to an age 
almost coeval with the civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Amongst 
Indians who have conducted the Survey's excavation work, in various parts 
of the country, some of the great names are those of D. R. Bhandarkar, R. D. 
Banerji, D. R. Sahani, K. N. Dikshit, N. G. Majumdar and M. S. Vats. Besides 
the Survey, excavations are now also conducted by the Archaeological 
Departments of some of the States and universities. 


Archaeological explorations and excavations led to the discovery of 
a large number of ancient monuments as well as early images in stone, 
bronze and stucco, and paintings and other antiquities. Arrangements were 
made for the preservation of parts of the ruined monuments, and images, 
etc., in museums, of which we have at present a large number in different 
parts of the country. In the study of architecture, sculpture, painting and 
inconography, the Europeans were the poineers as usual. Among them we 
may mention Cunningham, Burgess, Foucher, Fergusson, Havell, Smith, 
Marshall, Grünwedel, Kramrisch and others. Among the followers of the 
pioneers in the field, the greatest name is that of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
a Ceylonese of South Indian origin. As regards Indians, excluding those 
scholars who are happily still with us at present, some of the great workers 
are T. A. Gopinatha Rao, H. Krishna Sastri, R. D. Banerji, R. P. Chanda, 
N. K. Bhattasali, B. Bhattacharya, B. C. Bhattacharya, J. N. Banerjca, V. S. 
Agrawala and others. 


The reconstruction of the lost history of ancient India on the basis of the 
material collected and studied down to the close of the nineteenth century 
was attempted , about the beginning of the present century, by V. A. Smith 
in his Early History of India. In this connection, we may also mention Indian 
efforts in work Ake fN ERa Pelee etbetis Pon Hod PTESTOPI RS Ancient India first 
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published in 1923. These works have run into many editions, a comparative 
study of which gives us some idea about the progress gradually made, year 
after year, in widening our knowledge of early Indian history. We may 
compare a text-book for school students published about the middle of the 
nineteenth century and another of the same category published a century 
later. A book of the first type, seen by us, deals with our history from the 
earliest times down to the days of Lord Canning in 466 pages, out of which 
the ancient, medieval and modern periods cover respectively 18, 111 and 337 
pages. In the account of the early period in 18 pages, the author deals with 
the Non-aryans, the Rgveda and Manusmrti, the stories of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata and the history of Alexander's invasion and of Chandragupta 
Maurya. In contrast, we find in a second work of the same type, published 
even before the Second World War, the history of India written in 414 pages 
dealing with the said periods respectively in 119, 171 and 124 pages. This 
book not only gives a fuller sketch of the political history of ancient India , 
butalso deals with the various aspects of cultural life. The difference between 
the two books is the result of the spade-work and reconstuction already 
done, though the work in both these fields is continuing and is sure to go 
on for many years to come. 


Just as Smith’s work was an attempt to sort and arrange the accumulated 
stores of knowledge in a somewhat connected account of the political and 
cultural history of India, J. D. Mayne's A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, first 
published in 1878, and J. Jolly's Rechte und Sitte, 1896 (translated by B. K. Ghosh 
under the title Hindu Law and Custom, 1928), were meant to give an idea about 
the social customs and legal practices of the ancient Indians on the basis of the 
published texts or their translations. Such works have now been practically 
superseded by P. V. Kane's History of Dharmasastra (in five volumes), which 
is a monument of the author's diligence, perseverance and erudition. We 
may also mention in this connection, V. Raghavan's valuable New Catalogus 
Catalogorum of Sanskrit and Allied Works and their Authors which is compiled 
on the lines indicated by, but is an attempt to improve upon, Aufrecht's 
monumental work entitled Catalogus Catalogorum-An Alphabetical List of 
Sanskrit Works and authors. Parts I (1891), II (1896) III (1903). There are many 
other similar projects now in the hands of Indian scholars such as the Vedic 
Word Con cordance and Grammatical Word Indices (Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, Hoshiarpur), Dictionary of Sanskrit Language on Historical 
Principle (Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona), the 
Satapitaka Series dealing with works on Indian culture and its influence on 


other Asian cougyajas, Gigmatignal cad emycafilncigadfaualture, now at New 
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Delhi, the Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India and Glossary 
of Technical Terms in Indian Art and Aesthetics (Centre of Advanced Study 
in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University), Dictionary of 
Alankarasastra (Oriental Research Institute, Mysore University), etc. 


A brilliant account of early Indian history and culture is found in Vol. I 
of the series entitled Cambridge History of India, in which the chapters were 
contributed by various experts, the said volume being edited by the great 
Indologist E. J. Rapson. Recently similar collective efforts have often been 
made in India and, amongst these, History of Bengal Vol. I. edited by R. C. 
Majumdar and published in 1943 by the University of Dacca, is probably the 
earliest and, on the whole, the best so far as the standard of the contributions 
and editorial efficiency are concerned. We have to mention in the same 
connection the Vakataka-Gupta Age edited by Majumdar and Altekar (1946), 
The Age of Nandas and Mauryas (1967) and The Mauryas and Satavahanas (1957) 
edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Early History of the Deccan (1960) edited 
by G. Yazdani and, above all, the early volumes of Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's 
History and culture of the Indian People edited by R. C. Majumdar, assisted by 
A. D. Pusalker, of which Vol. I (The Vedic Age) and Vol. II (The Age of Imperial 
Unity) were published in 1951 and other volumes in the subsequent years. 


I have given above a rough idea about what has been done and is being 
done in our country in the field of Indological studies. The facts are more or 
less known and many of them are sometimes repeated. Now I am inclined 
to say a few words about another side of the present state and the future 
of such studies. 


In the Statesman (Calcutta) dated the 11th November, 1969, one of the 
distinguished past Presidents of the Conference, published an article entitled 
‘Oriental Studies in an Era of Intellectual Decline’, though in the body of the 
article the causes and signs of the decline are not delineated. The concluding 
sentences only say that the All-India Oriental Conference has been, and still 
continues to be, the most important rallying centre of Oriental studies and 
research, but that it is difficult to say how far it has maintained the standard 
set by the preceding generation of scholars. We had, however, occasion, a 
few years ago, to discuss some of the causes and symptoms of the decline 
inone of our papers entitled 'Deterioration in Indian Historical Scholarship' 
appearing in the Quarterly Review of Indian Historical Studies, Calcutta, Vol. 
III, 1963-64. In the said paper, we dealt with such problems as (1) the general 
deterioration in the standard of Indological studies not only in India, but also 
in the West, (2) the dearth of efficient, dutiful and erudite teachers in our 
primary and sécofidiayysengdelisaas sel Sarr the estlegssiand universities, 
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(3) a similar dearth of serious and interested people capable of guiding and 
conducting research work in our universities and other institutions (wherein 
novices in the field of research are encouraged to supervise the research work 
of other youngsters), (4) the increase in the number of educational institutions 
in spite of such dearth, (5) the futility of attempts to create scholars by mere 
spending of money in the form of scholarships, fellowships, etc., (6) the micro 
scopic amount of knowledge that the students now generally acquire with 
their diplomas and degrees, (7) the unwise experimentation with matters 
connected with education which has been for a long time and still is our 
greatest problem, (8) the great necessity of attempts to be made to improve 
our national character, etc. On the publication of the paper, it had three 
types of reception. Some elderly scholars, including a few past Presidents of 
the Conference, appreciated its value and generally agreed with our views; 
but a large group of our colleagues felt that we should have followed the 
adage mà brūyāt satyam = a-priyam, while most younger people in the field of 
research were greatly annoyed. Unfortunately, the problems are associated 
with a great disappointment in an idealist's life, and it is difficult for him 
to shut his eyes to them. 


Many years ago, one of the greatest of our historians encouraged me 
by saying that I would be able to build up a school of research in ancient 
Indian history, and when I joined the University of Calcutta as Carmichael 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture in 1961 and was expected 
to serve the University for a period of eleven years in the said capacity, I 
resolved to create at least eleven historians under my guidance, Now when 
Ihave reached near about the end of my career as a University teacher, Iam 
very sorry to admit that, in spite of my best efforts, all the theses produced 
under my supervision are not up to my expected standard. The reason is 
that I failed to attract the right type of students in sufficient numbers; but 
the current dearth of good students is no consolation to me. Since the main 
problem requires an early solution and I have been unsuccessful in finding 
out any, I mention it here in the hope that this great assemblage of Indologists 
may think over the question and may possibly be able to suggest some way 
out of the difficult situatian. 


In the same context, mention may be made of another difficulty. In the 
field of historical studies, I have sometimes noticed what may be called an 
exhibition of nationalistic bias. Of course it seems that, howsoever preferable 
it may appear to a few idealists, the nations of the world will take a very long 
time to subdue their nationalism and favour internationalism: still, however, 
we have to realize thetktlseruxatitarsalshistargsof mpieoplecdoes not look like 
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true history at all. The genuine historian is a seeker after truth, who should 
have very sound and wide knowledge of his subject as well as intelligence 
and critical acumen ; but, above all, he should be free from bias as far as 
possible. The illustrious President of the first session of this Conference 
observed, "The Indian's tendency may be towards rejecting foreign influence 
on the development of his country's civilization and to claim high antiquity 
for some of the occurrences in its history. On the other hand, the European 
scholar's tendency is to trace Greek, Roman or Christian influence at work 
in the evolution of new points and to modernize the Indian historical and 
literary events." Neither of these tendencies is commendable. The idea that 
there are certain features of our ancient civilization which only our people 
may be able to elucidate from an inside knowledge of the subject may be 
correct. As a matter of fact, religion of an alien race is admittedly one of 
the most difficult things to understand. We shall, however, have to guard 
against prejudiced nationalistic views and should not shut our eyes to the 
opinions of eminent foreign savants. Especially, the tendency to minimise 
our shortcomings or to explain away our defects or mistakes should be 
discouraged. This is also applicable to the writing of the history of one part 
of our vast country by scholars hailing from the same area and from other 
parts. Howsoever unpleasant the fact may be, it is possibly better to admit 
that historians worth he name have not as yet been produced in all parts of 
India and of the world. Because if this fact is ignored, even an inter national 
gathering of scholars world function like a political rather than an academic 
body. In any case, freedom from prejudices in the evaluation of evidence 
must characterise our approach to historical criticism, especially freedom 
from racial or national prejudice and the tendency to blacken or whiten 
historical characters on account of personal bias. There should be avoidance 
of special pleading for or against particular systems of government and types 
of ideas and any kind of racial or individual propensity and action. As far as 
possible, the deeds, purposes and superstitions of different peoples should 
be viewed through the spectacle of impartiality. The only prejudice to be 
tolerated is of course the one in favour of right against wrong about which 
there was never any difference of opinion among the civilized peoples of 
the world. 


It is a matter of regret, however, that the historian is often under pressure 
to suppress facts unpalatable to his own countrymen as well as those resented 
by other countries. Thus the Indian historian is advised to remain silent on 
the destruction of temples and holy images, in the name of religion, by a 


class of iconoclasts in Mdag.eeclyaandhamedisvalyseriadsgtiheir history and 
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the influence of ancient Indian culture in the socioreligious life of certain 
countries outside India. We feel that truth must be said, though without a 
deliberate attempt to offend other people. Otherwise, the spirit of history 
is likely to be totally obliterated by unacademic considerations in the not 
distant future. And the sings are already discernible in various parts of the 
world. 


Importance is often attached in our country to the number of one's 
published writings irrespective of whether they are of any value or not. 
This attitude usually encourages young men to publish papers, written on 
a very superficial study of the topics concerned, even in obscure periodicals. 
In these days, it is very easy to publish not only papers, but even books 
which are devoid of merit. A young entrant into the field of Indological 
research should be advised to study the various aspects of a problem as 
thoroughly as possible and, only after a careful collection on data when 
he is in a position to present the evidence in favour of a new point of view 
or against established theories, he may write out his ideas and publish his 
paper. Even then, if he reaches a conclusion that is contrary to the well- 
established theory of a scholar of great learning, he should better consider 
the pros and cons of the problem many times before he publishes his opnion. 
Of course there may be a big subject on which the young scholar would 
require several years to complete his search for data; in such a special case, 
he may write out and publish parts of his dissertation when he feels satisfied 
that sufficient material has been collected for or against particular points of 
view. This is because such notes, when published, may attract the attention 
of others interested in the topics, and the publication of the latter's views 
may thus lead to the advancement of knowledge. Comments coming from 
any quarter should be examined with an open mind for the determination 
of truth. Besides, our young research workers should realize that one well- 
written monograph or a single brilliant paper may secure for one a place in 
the world of scholars while carelessly written articles or books create a bad 
impression which is difficult to eradicate. We have found that in the field 
of epigraphic studies one establishes his reputation by editing carefully 
only a few inscriptions while the editor of a large number of epigraphs, 
who does the work inefficiently, may not earn any fame as an epigraphist. 
The same is the case with the editors of manuscripts and translators of old 
texts. Another point to which the attention of our young workers may be 
drawn is that, in writing out their views, the language should be expressive 
and the style pleasant, and the arguments should be to the point and not 


discursive. Youngyesegrelyyvordkess quus keep inamindifaafthere cannot be 
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clearness in the presentation of ideas without clarity of thought, which again 
comes from a mastery of details as regards the evidences. Our young authors 
should be advised to avoid foot-notes that would look like essays and give 
the impression of an attempt to bring in all kinds of information-relevant, 
semi-relevant and irrelevant. They should also note that bibliography is 
really meant to help the reader and not for an exhibition of the author's 
pedantry and need not be inflated by useless items not studied or even seen 
by the author. 


It may be noticed in this connection that our scholars are inclined to stick 
to their views even when they are proved to be wrong. In some such cases, 
they totally suppress the unpalatable comments in their future writings, and 
this weakness we have been very sorry to notice in a recent publication of 
one of our greatest historians. Often again the Indians are very touchy about 
comments on their views and regard them as a result of personal enmity. A 
funny instance of this attitude is offered by a recent issue of the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India, in which one of our most respected elderly 
scholars introduces the subjects of his controversies with another elderly 
worker in the field, in the following sentences : "During the last thirty years, 
has been indulging in rancorous attacks on my readings and interpretations 
of inscriptions and coins in and out of season. Many of my friends have 
inquired of me the cause of it. I told them that I do not know any. So far as 
I know, I have not given him any offence. Perhaps it is a case of Svabhavo 
dur-atikramah.” This obviously is an absurd and eccentric complaint resulting 
from a kind of complex. 


There are many problems of early Indian history which have so far 
baffled our attempts to solve them, Such matters are of various degrees of 
importance. One of the most important of unsolved problems, which may 
be mentioned here by way of illustration, is the decipherment of the legends 
on the prehistoric seals of the Indus Valley. Some scholars think that the 
language of the legends is Sanskrit, though others take it to be Tamil, while 
a third group draws our attention in this connection to the close relation of 
the civilization of the prehistoric Indus Valley with that of ancient Western 
Asia. Probably the language of some advanced sections of the Pre-Dravidian 
Proto-Australoid people should also be considered in this connection. As 
regards the possible relations between the Indus Valley and Western Asia 
in prehistoric times, we have to admit that there is no Indian who can read 
the ancient scripts of Western Asia and Northern Africa. Mention may be 
made, in this context, also of the dearth of Indians who can deal satisfactorily 
with such sourcesvofalitdzan histosynssi(onsekitandntlrisiesenWe even know 
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of some young ladies and gentlemen who have obtained their Doctorate 
from our universities on theses based on the study of a Sanskrit work such 
as a Purana, but written without any knowledge of the Sanskrit language, 
depending entirely on its translation in a modern Indian language. This 
position requires to be considerably improved. 


The importance of Sanskrit in the study of modern Indian languages 
is not realized in this country. Our experience with students of Indian 
languages, espcially of those of the Dravidian group, is that nobody can 
become a master in any of these languages without sufficient knowledge 
of Sanskrit. Unfortunately the present position is such that even a Master's 
degree in Sanskrit does not carry enough knowledge of the language. The 
All-India Oriental Conference may consider whether it is possible for it to do 
anything in such matters. It will indeed be very good if the Conference could 
be geared up so as to be able to meet the challenge of the changed conditions. 
In this connection, the attention of the Conference may be specially drawn 
to the attempts that are being made for encouraging Sanskritic studies in 
the country without any satisfactory result. 


My friends, I have frankly placed before you a few of the problems 
and difficulties, that I have experienced as an old teacher and researcher in 
the field of Indological studies. If, in presenting them, I have wounded the 
feelings of any of you, I sincerely apologise even though hurting anybody 
was far from my intention. I am extremely thankful to all of you for having 
given me a patient hearing. 
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Conference, Kurukshetra 
Dr. P.V. Bapat 





Dear Friends, 


I am extremely thankful to the authorities of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for having elected me as the General President of the 27th Session 
of the Conference that is being held at Kurukshetra, This place has been 
hallowed by its association with the Mahabharata war - the war between 
the forces of good and evil, the war which ultimately ended in the victory 
of the former over the latter, the victory of the just over the unjust. This 
place is situated in the region that is hallowed by the seers of the past, who 
sang the glorious hymns of the Vedas-the region of Brahmarsis. And it is 
in the fitness of things that the authorities of the University devoted to the 
study of Sanskrit learning should come to the rescue of the authorities of 
this Conference who had found themselves in a difficult position when 
the Madras University was, for some reasons, constrained to withdraw its 
invitation, conveyed at the last Ujjain session, to hold the 27th session of the 
Conference at Madras. So our thanks go to the authorities of Kurukshetra 
University who came forward to fill in what was threatened to be a gap in 
our general practice of holding the session of the conference in alternate 
years. 


It is but meet that, at the beginning of our Session, we remember the 
scholars of Indology who breathed their last since the last session at Ujjain- 
scholars who are now no longer with us. A resolution in this connection 
will come before the conference in due course. I may mention here only a 
few cases. We sadly miss A. D. Pusalker who after prolonged illness passed 
away in Bombay on 6th June 1973. His works on ancient Indian History 


and Culture are well-known. The five volumes on the History and Culture of 
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Indian people (1951-57) edited by him in collaboration with R. C. Majumdar 
bear testimony to his deep and wide scholarship. He was for a number of 
years a member of the Executive Committee of our conference. We mourn 
the loss of Acharya Vishvabandhu who passed away on 1st of August 1973. 
He had been the very life and soul of the Vishveshvarnanda Vedic Research 
Institute of Hoshiarpur. His voluminous and scholarly work relating to the 
Veda has secured for him world-wide encomium. We also mourn the loss 
of N. Dutt who passed away on 2712 November 1973 after a prolonged 
illness of about 2 years. He was well-known for his proficiency both in 
Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism. Hiralal Jain, a distinguished scholar 
in Prakrit and Jainism, passed away in 1973. He was mainly responsible 
for the magnificent edition in 16 volumes of the Satkhandigama with the 
commentary Dhavala which has secured for him a position of honour and 
respect. He was a sectional President more than once. 


Nemichand Shastri, a versatile scholar, who was a Sectional President 
at the last session of the Conference at Ujjain also passed away (1974). His 
contributions to Sanskrit and Prakrit Studies were remarkable. 


G. C. Chaudhari, Director of the Vaishali Institute, Muzafarpur, expired 
in 1974. His interests in the field of Indian History, Nyaya, and Sanskrit 
kavyas deserve to be praised. 


It is a matter of gratification to all Sanskritists that All-India Radio has 
recently introduced the practice of giving world-news in Sanskrit. It shows 
that Sanskrit is not a dead language but that it can be used as a current 
language giving expression to all modern ideas if itis properly handled. On 
the background of this, attempts in some states like Maharashtra, have been 
recently made to minimise the importance of Sanskrit studies in Secondary 
Schools, in as much as it is relegated to the background. It will no longer 
be a compulsory subject. It will be optional and the examination too of that 
subject will no longer be held by the Secondary School Board but only by 
each individual School. This is bound to lead to the neglect of that subject 
by the pupils in general and it is feared that the rising generation will thus 
be deprived of the valuable Indian culture enshrined in Sanskrit studies 
and a very helpful and useful tool that is very necessary for coining fresh 
terminology of scientific and technical subjects which henceforth will be 
studied on a wider scale. 

Another event of satisfaction to all Indologists is that the Govt. of India 
have decided to celebrate the year 1974-75 as the Mahavira 2500th Nirvana 


anniversary year, on the lines of the celebration of 2500th Nirvana anniversary 
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of the Buddha, in year 1956. This of course conforms to the popular belief 
among the Jain community, although it involves a historical contradiction 
to which I shall come later. 


Interest in Indological Studies is on the whole increasing all over the 
world and more and more centres of such studies are being opened. Aspects 
of Indological studies are changing and more and more interest is being taken 
in modern Indian languages and in social and economic studies. In Soviet 
Russia, in addition to old centres of Sanskrit learning, interest is aroused 
among the common people and we have an example of the same in the Study 
of Indian Literature in the Soviet Union by Eugent Chelyshev. Study of modern 
Indian languages along with that of Sanskrit is emphasised. In addition to 
other European centres, Universities in the U.S, A. and Canada are going in, 
ona larger scale, for Indic studies - studies in Sanskrit or Indian Philosophy 
or ancient Indian History and Culture or Social and economic aspects of 
Indian life and more and more of Indian scholars are being recruited there 
for the teaching of these subjects. Sanskrit Studies are also now introduced 
in Mexico and Latin America. Herambalal Gupta, originally from Assam, 
a revolutionary working for German. Govt. in (1. 5. A. introduced Sanskrit 
in the National University of Mexico, This university has now supplied 
professors of Sanskrit to several countries In Latin America, where Sanskrit 
Is welcomed for its linguistic aspect as well as for comparative studies with 
Latin, Greek and Avesta. In Honololu (Hawaii Islands) Indian Philosophy 
is being studied, and several meetings of conferences of the Philosophers 
from the East and West are held there from time to time. In this very place, 
in the East and West Centre, Indic Studies are extended to the Modern 
Indian languages also. Recently a unique historical poem of 18th century 
A. D., called Maharashtra Purana written in Bengali is published and an 
Indian scholar named Pratapchandra Gupta is associated with a scholar 
from the west, Edward C. Dlmock, (Jr.) in its editing. This poem describes 
the Maratha invasion of Bengal in which the Maratha leader of the invading 
army was summoned for a conference where the then Nawab of Bengal had 
him murdered. Interest is being taken in Australia in Indic Studies and A. 
L. Basham and J. W. de Jong are conducting studies in this field. Interest 
is also shown in Buddhist and Mongolian studies in Australia and New 
Zealand. We find recently published : A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Text 
the Saddharma-pundarika sutra prepared by Shri Akira Yuyama (1970) and 
Phonological study of the Phagspa script and the Meng-ku Tzu-yiun by Miyoko 
Nakamo (1971), both by the faculty of Asian Studies in association with 
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book deals with a Mongolian script, modelled on Sanskrit alphabet, that is 
very useful for the understanding of the pronunciation of Chinese words in 
the 13th and the 14th centuries A.D. In Jan. 1972, a conference was held at 
the University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, where papers like "Some 
Glossarial Notes on the Prajna - paramitta - guna samuccaya-gatha" by A Yuyana 
were read. The same author read at that conference another paper "The 
Need for Systematic Biographies in Buddhist Sanskrit Philology" which is now 
published by the Chinese University of Hongkong vol, V. No. 2 (1972). 
China 

Continental China, which is, unfortunately, a sealed book to Indian 
scholars at present, presents a rich field of research work to a Sanskritist. 
The Sanskrit inscriptions of Dharanis in Yunnan province in the South and 
Sianin the south-west, the mountain grottoes in Yunkang (Shansi Province) 
and in Maicbishan (Kansu province), more than 5000 Buddhas, carved or 
modelled, in Tun-haung-which has been a rich mine of Buddhist manuscripts 
in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese and of frescopaintings-the South-Chinese 
temple in Yunnan in the Thervadastyle roof of Thailand, the Indian style 
drapery of a dhoti (upper garment) and a coronet on the head, the folds 
marked by ridges in the lower part of the drapery-characteristic of Gupta 
art-numerous inscriptions in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese and monuments 
in the vicinity of Peking with the vestiges of a sapta-parni (chi-yeh) tree are 
all worth studying by scholars and students of art. There is a white stupa 
built in Pai-hai park in Peking on Tibetan style by a Nepalese artist Anika 
by name. The Lama Temple of Yungho Kung in Peking has Brahmi letters 
on the top of the gate. So also Ling Chu, a beautiful bill in Hang Chow, is 
studded with Buddhist monuments. It is believed to have come flying (fci 
lai,) from India. On a huge rock, there is Om Manipadme hum painted in red 
in Indian letters, old swastik th mark is found on the chest of several Buddhas 
or Bodhisattvas. Images in Indian style are scattered all over the hill. There 
is a stupa built 1600 years ago. In Peking in the remains of an old burnt-up 
temple, there is a circular stone-slab with an old Brahmi inscription giving the 
Buddhist formula : Ye dharma hetuprabhava. This Brahmi script is called Siddha 
alphabet and monks as far away in the east as Sheng-yang (old Mukden 
of Manchuria of the Japanese) know it and use it in their writing, Even in 
Japan, this practice of writing the Siddha alphabet is followed by priests 
of Shingon sect (Mantrayana). Prof. Nagao Gadgin has recently written a 
papar on Siddham and its study in Japan (Bulletin of the Institute of Eastern 
Literature, No. 21). I was surprised to note that in a Buddhist monastery at 
Mt.-Hiye 00147 919 Keekeldseifaidds Penn Hatvsrfiy Rais eWeoiienstery belonged 
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to Ten-dai Sect. Temples built on the model of the Buddhagaya temple with 
the tapering upper parts are found in several places in China. 


The Dept. of manuscripts of Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, has published 
(1970) A Caialogue of Chinese Manuscripts of Tun-Huang. 


South-East Asia 


Coming nearer home, India had still closer cultural contacts with the 
countries of south-east Asia, i.e., Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam. From the eastern coast of India, there started several cultural waves 
that dashed against the western coast of the maritime countries to the east of 
India. From the coastal regions of Kalinga and Andhradesa, the first wave 
started about 2nd 3rd centuries A. D. Amaravati and Nagarjuna-konda had 
already become important centres of Buddhism and there was contact of the 
people from Trilinga with the lower or southern region of Burma. Traders, 
along with their artists, priests, their religion, and their culture migrated 
towards the east and there were founded in these areas, known as Ramafifia- 
desa, kingdoms of these people who came to be called Talaings. By the 
marital admixture of these people with local persons, there rose another 
type of people who later came to be known as Mons. These people professed 
Theravada religion and had a culture superior to that of the people from 
north Burma. These Mons are tall people and have straight nose. In fact, 
the gentleman who was my host and guide in Pegu, while mentioning to 
me a distinguishing mark of his, said : "Look at me! I am tall and my nose 
is straight; our marriage practices are Indian". Pegu is still locally called 
Ossa-Pegu as many of the labourers are from Orissa (Kalinga). The men are 
now scattered all over Burma, north Thailand up to the centre of modern 
Thailand, where they had their old capital Dvaravati, Tho-lo-po-ti of the 
Chinese pilgrims in 7th-8th centuries A. D. 


In several Mon inscriptions in southern Burma there are references to the 
Brahmans, the Caturvarnya, their god Narayana and several objects used in 
the worship of Indian gods such as durva grass, grains of white rice, stumps 
of bananaplant, sugarcane etc. Their old centre was called Si-Sit (modern 
Prome) after the name Shri Ksetra given to Jagannath Puri in Eastern India. 
"This old city was also described as Bissunomyo, that is Visnu-pura and 
images of Visnnu riding Garuda along with those of Brahma and Ganesa 
are discovered. Students of anthropology and social sciences would find 
the Mon people a fitting subject of study. Hamsa bird was the emblem of 
these people and it still adorns the flag-poles of monasteries. Modern Pegu 


was in ancient days called Hamsavati, Pali and Sanskrit inscriptions are also 
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discovered. In the last world-war, a stiipa in a Botatong pagoda in Rangoon 
was bombed down. The people in the vicinity thought that as the stupa was 
already ruined they should go to the bottom of the stupa and find out what it 
contained. They dug it down and found that there was a stone-casket which 
contained another casket with golden colour. The latter contained an image 
of the Buddha with two tiny pieces, of the size of a mustard seed, of bodily 
relics and hair. The image of the Buddha had on its back a Pali inscription 
in Gupta Brahmi giving in full the famous Buddhist formula- 


Ye dhamma hetuppabhava hetum tesam Tathagato aha 
tesam ca yo Nirodho evamvadi mahasamano'ti 


So also near Prome golden scrolls were discovered with passages quoted 
from Vinaya and Abhidharma. On a Buddha-image a Sanskrit inscription 
in a South-Indian script of the 7th cent. A.D. has been discovered ; another 
at Pagan with a Sanskrit legend maya Aniruddhadevena krtam. Among the 
books donated to the library of a monastery are Nyaya-bindu and its Tika, 
Hetu bindu and its Tika, Mahakalacakra and its Tika, etc. 


In Pagan, the old capital of Northern Burma, we have a temple in imitation 
of the Buddha Gaya temple in India. On the outside, on the southern wall 
of the temple is the figure of Hanumana. There is a Hindu temple called 
Nat Hlang.Kyaung where there were figures of ten Avataras of Visnu; but 
now not much of it remains. 


The next cultural wave may be dated from the 4th to the 6th century A. 
D, and may be said to have originated at Kancipuram (modern Conjeevaram) 
and spread to the western coast of modern Thailand-the southern part of 
which in ancient times along with Cambodia was called Funan-Malaya 
Peninsula and Indonesian islands. This period corresponded to Gupta period 
in India which was the golden age and which was characterised by the 
revival of Brahmanism. 


Another cultural wave may be dated about 7th to 9th centuries A. D. 
wheu Brahmanism declined and there was resurgence of Buddhism of 
Theravada in southern Burma and Northern Thailand due to the influence 
of Mon kingdoms. At Lopuri (Lavapuri) is found a Mon inscription of 7th 
century A. D. and several such Mon inscriptions upto 13th cent. are found 
in other parts of Thailand. The influence of Mahayana Buddhism spread to 
Indonesian islands under Sailendra kings. 

The next cultural wave from the eastern shore may be dated from 9th 
to 11th centuries under the influence of Pala kings in Eastern India. The 
influence of Mahayg&avikuliurd dhitensamewapesacriatdindonésian islands and 
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there prevailed in Cambodia the spirit of fusion between Mahayana and 
Saivism noticeable in the architectural monuments dedicated to Lokegvara. 
There was also the rise of the cult of Devaraja, when a king came to be 
worshipped. Even the figure of the Buddha is ornamented like a king and 
it is being worshipped even now in the South-east Asian countries. 


The countries now called Thailand, Cambodia and Laos profess Theravada 
Buddhism. They are important for those of us who are interested in Sanskrit 
philology and works of art as represented in their architecture, sculpture 
and painting. Many words in the languages of these countries are derived 
from Sanskrit and it will be an interesting study if any Indian under takes 
a linguistic study of the languages of these countries. 


In Bangkok, on the walls of the Royal Temple of the Emerald Buddha, 
the whole story of Ramayana, according to the Thai version embodied in 
Rama-kien (Rama-kirti), is painted. Here Tosakantha (Da$a-kantha), that is, 
Ravana is painted with his ten faces arranged vertically-one at the base, one 
at the top and two side by side at intermediate stages. At Bantey Srei, also, 
near Angkor vat-where huge massive stone-temples on enormous scale of 
length and height are found the figure of Ravana is carved in stone with 
seven faces visible, the other three being supposed to be on the backside, 
two side by side at three vertical stages and one at the top. In the walls of 
temples in Laos also is painted the corrupted story of Ramayana where Sita 
is represented as the daughter of Ravana who, after some years, does not 
recognise her and attempts to woo her. 


In the temples at Angkor Vat in the extreme north of Cambodia, there 
are high colossal towers reaching the height of as many as 150 feet, where 
the main shrine is located. There are galleries of about three fifths of a mile 
where the stories of Ramayana, Mahabharata and Puranas are carved in relief. 
Here we may find the stories of abduction of Sita, visit to her by Hanumana, 
fight between Vali and Sigriva, the story of Gajendramoksa, the story of the 
churning of the ocean etc. Here, also, Ravana is represented with 7 faces 
(three supposed to be on the backside) three each at the lower two stages 
and one at the top. These temples, indeed, deserve to be called wonders of 
the world on account of their grandeur. 


The stüpas in these countries mostly have tapering towers. Only in a 
few cases, there are imitations of dome-shaped stupas of Sanchi. Names 
of many towns in Thailand are curruptions of Indian names. Ayuthia, 
Lopburi, Thonoburi, Sukhothai, Phisnuloka, Sonkhaloka are corruptions 


respectively of d Lavapuri, Dhanapuri, Sukhodaya, Vishnuloka and 
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The story of Ramayana has been found interesting not only by Indians 
but also by the people of other countries in Asia-in China as well as in South- 
east Asia. Yuan-chwang's translation of Mahavibhasa refers to the story of 
Rama and Sita. It says that, as a book, Ramayana has 12000 Slokas, which 
explain only two topics : (1) Ravana carries off Sita by violence; and (2) Rama 
recovers Sita and returns. The Buddhist scriptures are not so simple. Their 
forms of composition and meanings are respectively immeasurable and 
infinite (JRAS 1907 pp. 99-103). Elsewhere there is a further reference:— ‘Tf 
a farmer sowed seeds and in the end gained a good harvest' he would say : 
"This is a grateful boon from the goddess Shri Sita and god Rama’ (Buhler’s 
Encyclopaedia iii-2). In the life of Vasubandhu translated by Prof. Takakusu, 
we have: 


“Now be would discuss in the Assembly the principles of Vibhasa, then 
he would inquire about the story of Ramayana." 


In Kumarajiva's translation of Sutralankara-éastra there is a reference to 
the Epics Ramayana and Mahabharata. ‘Some Brahmanas expounded to a 
village-headman Ramayana and Bharata, where it is taught that if a man fall 
in the battle-field, he will go to heaven; that he who has killed himself by 
leaping Into fire will enjoy heavenly bliss. They describe the delights and 
pleasures in heavens. As all these were written in skilful and excellent style, 
they moved the minds of the headman to great wonder and made him believe 
in the truth of what was described’. The author of this Sastra also knows the 
episode of Rama’s bridge and Hanumana. Rama constructed a temporary 
bridge and succeeded in arriving at Lanka (JRAS 1907 pp. 664-65). 


The story of Ramayana is a very popular theme in south-east Asian 
countries as well as in Malaya and Indonesian islands. We continue to have 
fresh books on this topic following 'The Ram Kien - a prose translation of 
Thai Ramayana by Roy A Olsson (Bankok 1968). We have Rama Kien (The 
Thai Epic) by J. M. Cadei (1971) based upon the bas reliefs in the temple 
of Vat Po. On the same subject we have Ramayana Thai by Manich Jamsai. 
There is another related work The Ramayana and the Malay Shadow Play by 
P. L. Amin Sweeny (1972). For the story of Shadow Theatre we have another 
interesting work by Hooykass Kama and Kala (1973) which restricts itself 
to the Shadow Theatre in Bali. Incidentally the story of Ramayana did not 
escape the attention of Persian scholars, also, as we know from S. A. H. 
Abidi (Delhi Uni.) who had written some years ago a paper on The story of 
Ramayana in Indo-Persian Literature (Indo-Iranica Sept. 1964). Recently, A. 
W. Azhar (Jawaharlal Uni. New Delhi) has been responsible for giving us 
in two volumes ah Faekpeeai Kelidpe pateris of quio Hare PA include a new 
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discovery of a translation prepared at the instance of Emperor Akabar. R. 
C. Majumdar has given us in his article 'Study of Sanskrit in South-east Asia' 
(1971) an interesting inscription in Sanskrit in Laos describing the sacred 
character of a place called Kuruksetra which was set up in the region of Laos. 
Another interesting work for studies in south-east Asia is Agama-Tirth by C. 
Hooykass, which deals with Hindu-Balinese religion (1964). 


Another book of historical importance is the Fall of Shri Vijaya in Malaya 
History by G. W. Walters (1970). Modern Researches have brought into 
question the older identification of Shri Vijaya with Palembang in Sumatra. 
In the Journal af the Siam Society vol. 62, (1974) p. 174 ff., Shri M. C. Chand 
Chirayu Rajani of Thailand has controverted this theory and has made out a 
case, on the evidence of astronomical data and that of trade-winds, in favour 
of Chaiya in the southern Peninsula of Thailand to be identified with Shri 
Vijaya. His second part of this theory has also now appeared. Exactly the 
same theory was propounded to me by a Buddhist scholar Buddha Dasa, 
when I visited Chaiya in 1953. 


In my survey of the various branches of Indology, I should make it clear, 
that it is neither exhaustive nor very critical in my comments, but typical 
and objective. Exhaustive and critical survey, if any, is left to the sectional 
Presidents, if they choose to do so. 


Vedic 


Our General Secretary R.N. Dandekar has given us Vol. III of Vedic 
Bibliography which he had submitted to the International Congrees of 
Orientalists at its last session held at Paris (1973). It is a comprehensive 
work indicating his wide and deep study of Vedic literature. N. S. Sontakke 
of Poona has given us (1972) a Second edition vol. 1 of Rgveda Samhita with 
Sayana's commentary which was out of print for some years. We have a 
reprint (1972) of R. Arrow Smith's Translation of Rgveda, the oldest Literature 
of Indians by Adolph Kaegi in New Delhi. We welcome Papers presented at the 
Seminar on Panini (1972) at Kurukshetra. Prof. J. Gonda has given us (1972) 
in his book the Vedic god Mitra a comprehensive survey of the functions of 
that god and has shown that he is a beneficient god interested in maintaining 
and restoring order. Kausikasutra-Darilabhasya has been edited by H. R. 
Diwekar and four other colleagues (1972) based on a single manuscript 
from Tübingen (West Germany). It is a sutra belonging to Atharvaveda. The 
present publication is only the second part out of the contemplated three 
parts. P. L. Bhargava has given us Indian in the Vedic Age (1971). H. D. Sankalia 


criticizes the author's views on Rama and contends that Rania had never 
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gone beyond Narmada. Bhattacharya Deepaka has produced (1970) vol. II 
of Paippalada Samhita of Atharvaveda following the first volume given by his 
father Durgamohan Bhattacharya. The discovery of this Samhita in Orissa 
has led to the improvement of this text over other versions. The editor has 
unearthed a rich hidden treasure. 


H. W. Bodewitz bas given (1973) Translation and commen tary of Jaiminiya 
Brahmana G.V. Devasthali has written a paper on the Status of Atharvaveda in 
which he has thrown abundant light on the life and aspirations of the common 
masses of Indian Society. He has also written a paper on the Atharvaveda : 
Individual and family, in which he deals with three aspects of human life : 
medicine (cikitsa) desire (kama) and sacraments (samskara). He points out 
that a good deal of information on medicine is exhibited in that Veda. Miss 
Y. K. Wadwani has written a thought-provoking paper on Implication of 
the Vedic term Naciketas in which she has discussed the etymology of that 
word. B. H. Kapadia wrote a paper on Characteristic activities of Indra in 
which he has shown that god Indra is involved in about 250 hymns. Vaidik 
Samshodhana Mandal of Poona has made further progress in its publication- 
programme of Zenda Avesta in Devnagari characters. It has also recently 
(1973) published the first khanda, parts i-ii, Prapathaka 1-8 of Taittiriya 
Samlita. The Taittiriya-Samhità is published along with the commentaries of 
Bhatta Bhaskar Mishra and Sayanacarya. The learned editors N. V. Sontakke 
and T. N. Dharmadhikari have utilised oral tradition also for determining the 
radapatha. English translation of Srautakosa Vol. II. Part I Agnishtoma upto 
the offering of 'Antaryama Cup' is also published (1973). More recently (1974) 
the Mandala has published a Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts Vol. 
I, Veda and Vedariga edited by T. N. Dharmadhikari, and Katyayana's Sulba 
Sutra with English translation, notes, diagrams etc, by S. D. Khadilkar. 


Classical Sanskrit 


Lovers of Sanskrit will appreciate even those studies of Sanskrit which are 
confined only to certain regions of India. From this point of view we should 
welcome P. Shivrammurti's Contribution of Andhra to Sanskrit (1972) and E. 
Easwaran Nampoothiri's Sanskrit Literature of Kerala-Index of authors with their 
works (1972). The latter is an exhaustive Index to printed books, catalogues 
of South-Indian collections of manuscripts and articles published in Journals 
and therefore this rich material will be helpful to research-workers. This 
Index is a fitting conclusion to the History of Kerala Sanskrit in 6 volumes 
by Vatakkumkur Rajaraja Varma published earlier. A.A. Ramanathan 
has given us Amarakosa with unpublished South-Indian Commentaries (1971) 
based on a 12061 KAUR BE ara BT np Pet equivalents of Sanskrit 
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words. Satyadeva Mishra of Kaulalampur has also edited the same with a 
commentary of Acarya Kashamitra (?) (1972). Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari 
with Prakirnaka-prakasa of Hemaraja, Kanda III, part ii has been critically 
edited by K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer (Poona 1973). Kunjunni Raja has given 
Dhyanyalokasangraha (1973) with English translation and brief notes. He has 
edited this volume for the first time from a single manuscript in Devanagari 
script. Bishvanarayan Shastri has given Kalikapurana an upa-purana (1972) 
‘based on an earlier version Kalipurana. 


T. Venkatacharya has edited (1972) Sriharacarita Maha kavya of Sri Hara 
Padmanabha Shastri. This is a poem in 16 cantos having for its subject the story 
of Rama (not of Krsna). F. Wilson has edited and translated Bilvamangalastava, 
an anthology of Vaisnavite poems in Sanskrit by Bilvamangala (11th cen.). 
A.J. Alston has translated Naiskarmya Siddhi of Surcévaracarya. It is a treatise 
on Advaitism. E. P. Maten has given us a literary study of ancient Indian 
narrative in Bshatkathasloka-sangraha. Ludwik Sternbach has presented the 
Kavya portions in Katha literature, an Analysis : vol. I. Puficatantra (1971). This 
volume is the result of industry and scholarship in which the editor has made 
an attempt to trace the sententious stanzas to their original sources (1972). 
Suresh Chandra Banerji has contributed Aspects of ancient Indian life from 
Sanskrit sources (1972). He has also given Some material in the Mahabharata. 
Sukhamaya Mukherjee has offered a Sanskrit version of Shakespeare's Hamlet 
in his Dinarka Raja Kumara-Hemalekham (1971). T. G. Mainkar has contributed 
Studies in Sanskrit Dramatic Criticism. “This book reveals a keen and critical 
esthetic appreciation of what Sanskrit commentators have done in the field of 
literary criticism." V. Raghavan has taken for Sahitya Akademy, New Delhi, a 
Survey of Sanskrit 1971. His lectures delivered in Delhi in 1970 have appeared 
in Rtu in Sanskrit literature where he has given a treatment of seasons from 
Vedic times to 17th century. He has written a new Sanskrit play Anarkali 
(1972), the theme of which is the love-story of Prince Saleem, son of Akabar, 
and Anarkali a court-maid. He has made certain changes in the original story 
which though a tragedy is transformed here into a comedy. He has given in 
his Essays on Sanskrit which treat the value of language and literature. He 
has expressed his strong displeasure at the devaluation of Sanskrit exhibited 
in certain educated circles who profess to encourage and support modern 
languages in preference to Sanskrit. While there are attempts at depreciation 
of Sanskrit by some Indians here, there are western scholars like (i) Theodore 
Goldstucker who writes enthusiastically upon Sanskrit and culture (1971). 
and (ii) Lilian Silburn who is charmed by Indian mysticism and gives us 


works on Kashgeig Saixismug. Eins ebAVehipgvaguptafd?70). 
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As in Vedic Studies, Poona has also become a centre of advanced 
studies in Sanskrit Grammar. S. D. Joshi and J.A.F. Roodbergen have given 
us Tatpurusa-ahnika and Bahuorthidvandva-ahnika of Patanjali’s Vyakarana- 
Mahabhasya (1973-74). These volumes are in keeping with the masterly 
elucidation of the earlier three volumes. V. P. Limaye has given us Critical 
Studies on the Mahabhasya (1974) which are exhaustive, comparative and 
interpretative studies with very useful indexes. S. D. Laddu has presented us 
Evolution of Sanskrit Language from Panini to Patanjali which is shortly expected 
to be out. J. F. Stall has given in his Reader on Sanskrit Grammarians (1972) 
a fine annotated record of studies on grammarians. Syed Mahdi Imam has 
written The Drama of Prince Arjuna (Delhi 1973) which gives in highly poetic 
language a modern revaluation of the themes of Bhagavadgita in one Act of 
18 scenes. S. B. Varnekar bas given a modern epic composition in Sanskrit 
in his Sivarajyodayam (1972). 

Arabic and Persian 


Ihave already referred to Persian versions of Ramayana edited by A. W. 
Azhar of Jawaharlal Nehru Uni. New Delhi. S.A.H. Abidi of Delhi University 
has edited (1972) a Persian version of Padmavat by the great Hindu-poet Jajsi 
and it is published in Tehran by Dunyad-i-Forhang-i-Iran. In collaboration 
with Tarachand he has presented (1973) Paficakhyana, which is a Persian 
rendering of a Jain version of the famous story-book Paficatantra. Nazir 
Ahmad has contributed Diwan-i-Eiraji, a rare collection of the poetical works 
of an unknown Indian poet. A. J. Zaidai is responsible for a crititical edition 
in Diwan-i-Ghani Kasmiri of the poetical works of a Kashmiri poet. A. Rahman 
has given us valuable biographical works in Persian in his Safina-i- Hindi and 
Safina-i-Khushgo. S. R. Chaudry has written Al-Hajjaj Ibn Usuf, a research 
work in English about a great Arabic personality. S. M. Stern and Sophia 
Walzer have given us three unknown Buddhist stories in an Arabic version 
(Oxford, 1971). 


Pali and Buddhism 


As regards Buddhism, it may be said that this subject is more and more 
attracting the attention of western people. Cramford S. Cromwell writes in 
a paper (W. B. 18. No. 8, pp. 199-200) American Youth and the Buddha that 
the Buddha is undoubtedly a man for all seasons and all nations and we do 
him injustice in confining his teachings only to professed Buddhists. Alex 
Wayman in his Srimala-Sitra-the Lions' Roar of queen $rimala (1973) states 
that the book contains the theory that all sentient beings have the potentiality 


of the Buddha. Waldschnid has. given n hisbeokequstuit Manuscripts out 
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of the Findings in Turfan (part 3), a collection of some 2000 Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts and fragments and a transcription and textual study of some of those 
manuscripts. Lokesh Chandra of New Delhi presents Sanskrit Texts from 
the Imperial palace at Peking in Manchurian, Mango. lian, Chinese and 
Tibetan scripts (Parts I-VIII) as well as a book entitled the Buddha in Chinese 
Woodcuts (1973) in his Sata-pitaka Series. The latter includes 100 full page 
woodcut illustrations giving the biography of the Buddha. Edward Conze 
has recently added to his credit the Perfection of Wisdom (Prajfia-Paramita) 
in 8000 lines and its verse-commentary (1973). Hooykaas has produced an 
interesting book Balinese Bauddha Brahmans with several plates and drawings 
published by Royal Nether lands Academy of Arts and Sciences (1971). 
We had already another book by him in collaboration with T. Goudrian in 
Stuti and Stava which is a comprehensive collection of Hindu and Buddhist 
hymns of praise as preserved in palm-leaf manucripts of Bali and some from 
Lombok. Kamalesh Bhattacharya argues in his fresh book on the Atman and 
Brahman (1973) that the Upanisads lay emphasis upon the Infinite while the 
Buddhists upon the finite-the way rather than the goal. A. Hirakawa of Tokyo 
has given us (1973) a complete Index of Abhidharmakcsa of Vasubandhu and 
of his Bhasya on the same, the latter edited by Pralhad Pradhan of Cuttack. 
This has come as a very handy contribution to a student of the basic texts of 
Abhidharma literature of the Sarvastivadins. R. Klapperberg has offered the 
Catusparisat-sutra (1973), the sutra on the foundation of Buddhist Order. 
Bhagchandra Jain of Nagpur University has given (1971) Aryadeva's Catuh- 
Satakam (VII-XVI) with Candrakirti's Commentary on the same. It would be 
a very handy useful edition. 


We have a fresh topic dealt with in Bauddhalankara sastram (1973) as it is 
a Buddhist contribution to the study of Alankaras. It is a Sanskrit and Hindi 
rendering of Subodhalankara of Sangharakshita and of Svabhasalankara 
of king Silamegha Sena. While on this topic I must not fail to mention that 
a work entitled Some Aspects of Buddhisti Literary criticism as gleaned from 
Pali Sources with illustrations from Pali literature by M.G. Dhad-phale of 
Poona is, I understand, on way to its publication. It strikes a fresh avenue 
of research in Pali literature. 


Itis interesting to note that in southern India scholars are now turning to 
Buddhist studies. Pali, I understand, is just introduced at an elementary stage 
in Bangalore University. There are a number of writings on Buddhism in old 
Tamilof which Tamil scholars will think it worth while to take note. Some of 
these writings are now lost. I may mention one poem Kundalakesi by name 
which is now lostdokdvaotene Bits passa gesang Ranotechlbyidhe commentary 
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on another poem Neelake$i, by one Samaya Divakara Vamana Muni in 
old Tamil. Neelakesi with its commentary in old Tamil is edited with an 
English Introduction by A. Chakravarti, in which salient points of the book 
are covered. But a full English translation of this poem with commentary is 
a great desideratum. For, the poem Kundalakesi gives the Buddhist points 
of view in the controversy between a Buddhist nun Kundalakesi and a 
Jaina nun Neelakesi where the latter represents the Jain point of view. If 
an English translation is made available, it will throw a good deal of light 
on the religious conditions of South India at the time of Samaya Divakara 
Vamana Muni (circa 13th cen. A. D.). 


It is already known that Manimekhalai betrays the influence of Buddhist 
logic as propounded by Dinnaga. So also Virasoliyam, a work on grammar 
by a Buddhist author Buddhamitra by name and Sivajfiana-Siddhiyar of 
Arunandi (13th Cen. A. D.), a work in Saiva doctrine, betray Buddhist 
influence. There is also the mention of Bimbisara-katha, a Buddhist poem by 
a Tamil Pandit. When there is so much material in Tamil that is waiting to 
be explored by Tamil Pandits, we welcome an article by N. Mudiyanse on 
Buddhist Writings in Tamil and Related Simhalese Adaptations (1974). He speaks 
of Manimekhalai and its echoes in Simhalese literature (Journ. of Orient. 
Literature, Madras, vol. 38 (1974). 


K. P. Jayaswal Researeh Institute, Patna, under the new steawardship 
of Anantalal Tla kur, is vigorously pushing its publication programme. 
Abhisamacarika, a work on rules of decorum for Buddhist novices, is edited by 
B. Jinananda. This book reveals the existence of a huge number of colloquial 
words rarely to be found in other Buddhist books. It will add a number 
of new words to Edgerton’s Dictionary of Hybrid Sanskrit. Another work 
published by the Institute (1973) is Asariga's Sravaka-bhiini vol. I edited by 
Karunesh Shukla of Gorakhpur. This is a very important text in as much 
as it contains several passages which are close parallels of oft-recurring 
passages in Pali literature, which the editor has given in foot-notes. Another 
small book, though not published by the K.P. Jayaswal Research Institute 
but connected with its former publication, is the restoration, by Sanghasena 
of Delhi University, of Srighanacara-sungraha from the Tika, which was 
published by the Institute in 1968. N.H. Samtani has given us a valuable 
edition of one of the oldest Buddhist Sanskrit texts Arthaviniscaya-sutra with 
its commentary (Nibandha) by one Virya Sridatta (8th cen. A.D.). This book 
deals with the Buddhist categories and the commentary has given a detailed 
explanation of the same. It is based on a photographic copy obtained from 
the original mamtuearipitugurt adidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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Bhagachandra Jain of Nagpur has written (1972) in Hindi Bauddha 
Samskrtika Itihasa. He has also presented (1972) us a good edition of Parimokkha 
with a Hindi translation of the rules and a brief narration of the story that led 
to the propounding of the rule, according to Buddhist tradition. One however 
wishes that these books had been more carefully printed. The credit for Pali 
work Abhidhanappadipika, a work like Sanskrit Amarakosa, with Ekakkhara-ko$a 
(1974), a dictionary of one-syllable words, also goes to him. 


A work of recent composition in Sanskrit by Satyavrata Shastri on 
the lives of Bodhisattvas is Sri Bodhisattva Caritam (1973). It is a Sanskrit 
Mahakavya in 14 cantoes giving the lives of Bodhisattvas in which various 
virtues were practised by them to a point of perfection. 


Nanamoli Bhikkhu has given us Life of the Buddha as it appears in Pali 
canon (1973). V. P. Varma has written Early Buddhism and its origin. G. S. P. 
Mishra contributes (1972) a historical and cultural study in his Age of Vinaya. 
An interesting article by Girette Martini : A Jataka concerning the last meal of 
the Buddha has appeared in Bulletin de TEcote Française d'Extréme-Orient 
(vol. 59, 1972) which gives a final quietus to the controversy (pp. 251-55) 
whether Sikara-maddava was a vegetarian food or non-vegetarian. In corrupt 
Pali of Indo-China, there is a sentence which clearly says: "mam’ eva sūkara- 
maduva-mamsam aharam sajjahi ; tam aharain na afifiesam bhikkhunam dehi”. 
"Prepare for me food consisting of meat of soft pork; don't give that food to 
other monks." Walpole Rahula has written a paper The Ideal of Bodhisattva 
in Theravada and Mahayana (JA. 259, pp. 63-70) in which he points out that 
the Bodhisattva ideal is also preached in Theravada, though the latter is not 
dedicated to it like Mahayana that is rich in Boddhisattva myth. J. Haldar has 
asserted in his paper on Cosmogony in Pali literature that the Pali literature 
does not speak of God as the creater of Universe and that in fact the Digha 
and Majjhima Nikayas controvert the Brahmanical theory of Brahman as the 
creator (J.A.LH. vol. 3 pp. 108-112). 


It is a matter of satisfaction that Trenckner's Critical Pali Dictionary 
continued by Davis Anderson & Smith is slowly progressing under the 
new General Editorship of L. Alsdorf. Fascicules 1-7 of vol. II are now out. 
It would be interesting to note that there are entries of even proper names. 
Discussions on words occurring elsewhere are also referred to and incorrect 
translations are pointed out. It is a welcome feature that Govt. of India 
has opened in the Govt. Sanskrit College, Calcutta, an Indian Centre for 
this international work and it may be hoped that Govt. of India extend a 
permanent status to the Centre, as the work of such a kind would naturally 
take several yeatS: ore THe SHH PosyE Baie: Sy Radlie FobeHind a manuscript 
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of Pali Dhammapada with its Marathi translation in prose and verse. P. V. 
Bapat has edited the same with a scholarly Introduction and with the addition 
of an Index of important words, a Pada Index and with Appendixes showing 
correspondences of Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese versions. This work is 
soon expected to be out. The Bhandarkar O. Research Institute has published 
(1970) Shan-Chein-p'i-p'o-sha, an English translation by P.V. Bapat of the 
Chinese version of Samanta-pasadika, commentary on Pali Vinaya. It is a 
substantial volume of about 650 pages with a scholarly introduction and 
full index. Its pecularity is that it is printed in Poona although it contained 
several hundreds of Chinese characters. It is a solid result of work extending 
over a quarter of century. A. Hirakawa of Tokyo Uni. collaborated with 
Bapat in this work. Govt. of Ceylon published in 1963 a Pali work entitled 
Vimuttimagga with a Simhalese translation. They were misled into a belief 
thatthis work was based on a genuine old manuscript. P. V. Bapat has, in the 
Journal of the Vidyalankara University (1972, vol. I. No. 1 pp. 172-190), taken a 
detailed Review of the Pali portion of Vinuttimagga and has literally shred 
to pieces the claim of the editors of the genuineness of the work. He has 
shown that this is an example of plagiarism or literary piracy and that this 
work is the result of fabrication accomplished after 1937, when his work 
Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga was published. 


Tibetan Studies 


Although Tibetan studies were started several years ago at the Calcutta 
University and at Shantiniketan, they received a new scholarly impetus 
after Rahula Sankrtyayana had secured from Tibet a large collection of 
manuscripts in original or in photographs. Many volumes in original were 
received and recently 1st volume of the Catalogue of Tibetan texts in the Bihar 
Research Society, Patna, has been published. It contains 1619 titles with the 
name of the author, subject and a brief description of the manuscript. Some 
of the volumes are of historical importance, as they contain the account of 
the destruction of the Magadha Universities of Vikramasila and Odantapuri 
on the lines of the biography of Dharma-swamin published by A. S. Altekar 
from K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute (1959). Lokesh Chandra is following 
the foot-steps of his father the late Raghuvira in publishing the Tibetan 
works in History and Philosophy like the works of Bu-ston. A similar series 
is being published by Gene Smith in Delhi. Now scholarly Tibetan studies 
are carried on at Delhi, Benaras, Allahabad, Lucknow, Shantiniketan and 
Gorakhpur. Young scholars from among the Tibetan refugees are learning 


Sanskrit at Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Varanasi, and with their knowledge of both 
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Sanskrit and Tibetan, they should be able to produce good academic work, 
if they are properly guided. 


The Institute of Tibetology at Gangtok (Sikkim) has a very fine collection 
of Tibetan books of different sects and we should expect good solid work if it 
is put under expert guidance. A publication programme is also being carried 
out at Dharmasala under the guidance of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 


In a recent Bulletin of Tibetology Vol. X. No. 1, March 1973, Valentina 
Strache-Rosen has written a paper on Gunavarman (367-431 A. D.), where 
she has given a comparative analysis of his biographies found in Chinese 
Tripitaka. 

Zuiho Yamaguchi has edited (1970) a Catalogue of the Tokyo Bunko Collection 
of Tibetan Works on History. It has a double index (1) of the names of books and 
chapters and (2) of Proper Names. The speciality of the Catalogue is that it 
gives in English a brief indication of the topical nature of the contents of each 
work. A felicitation volume in memory of Madam Lalous, Tibetan Studies, 
has been prepared by European scholars (1971). Bu-ston Rin-chen Grub is the 
collection of volumes of Bu-ston who revised Tanjur and gave it the final form 
(1965-73). The Wellcome institute of the History of Medicine has published 
(1972) in the Historical Monograph Series (24) Rinpoche Rechnung’s Tibetan 
Medicine. David Seyfort Ruegg is responsible for Le Truite du Tathagata-garbha 
of Bu-ston Rin-chen Grub (1973). S. G. Karmay has edited and translated into 
English Legs Bshad Mdzod-The Treasury of good sayings, a Tibetan History of 
Bon (1972). Itis a full Tibetan History of Bon religion giving in full the account 
of the struggle of the traditional Tibetan Bon religion with Buddhism. G. N. 
Roerich and L. Phuntshok Lhalungpa have prepered a book Tibetan (1972)-a 
text-book of colloquial Tibetan based on the dialect of central Tibet. L. Ligeti 
bas given us (Budapest, 1973) Subhasita-ratna-nidhi of Sa-Skya. Panditin the 
Mongolian translation by Sonom Gara. Recently (1970-72), the authorities of 
a Japanese Temple Naritsan Shinshoji have published two volumes of Acta 
Indologika devoted to Buddhist Studies, edited by Shoko Watanabe. In the 
first volume we have among others a critical study of Mahasamaya-sutra with 
Tibetan and Chinese i versions and the Tibetan Text of Vimalakirti-nirde$a. 
The second volume gives us the Sanskrit Text of Dharnakirti's Pramana- 
vartika along with the corresponding Tibetan version, on opposite pages, 
and Tibetan texts of Homa-vidhi which are a peculiarity of Japanese Shirgon 
Sect which belongs to the Mantrayana of Japan. 


Tibet is a rich repository of Tantric works. H. V. Guenther has given us 


(1972) The Tantric View of life. P. Rawson has written (i) Tantra : The Indian Cult of 
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Ecstasy and (ii) The. Art of Tantra (1973) with a number of illustrations, some 
of which are coloured. We are indebted to N. Douglas for his Tantra-Yoga 
(1971), in which he gives development of Tantra from the earliest times to 
the present day. John Blofeld is responsible for The way of Power : A practical 
guide to the Tantric System of Tibet. It is a layman's guide to the practices of 
Vajra-yana. The author claims knowledge from actual practitioners rather 
than from books. L. K. Donat has given (1973) Meditate the Tantric Yoga of 
Jyotirmayananda. To Beyar goes the credit of The Cult of Tara (1974), which 
he claims to be the product of direct experience during his stay in a Tibetan 
monastery in Northern India. He deals with Tibetan rituals and formalities 
which are fundamental structures of Tibetan meditation. 


Prakrit and Jainism 


L.D. Intitute of Ahmedabad, under the vigorous drive of its Director D. 
Malvania, has to its credit several works of great importance. In the first 
place, we may mention the Agama Index consisting of Prakrit Proper Names 
Vols. 1 & 2 (modelled on the Dictionary of Pali Proper Names by the Late G. 
P. Malalsekera which has been completed.) It has been compiled hy Mohanlal 
Mehta and K. Rishabha Chandra and edited by Malvania himself (1970-72). 
It mentions 8000 names collected from 135 texts including commentaries. 
Thus this will be a highly useful reference-book to an Indologist. Another 
important book to the credit of the Institute is the Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Mss. in Jaisalmer Collection compiled by Muni Punyavijayaji (1972). 
This collection was until recently a sealed chamber and the credit goes to 
Punyavijayaji to persuade the local Trustees of the Collection to allow him to 
inspect and catalogue them. This is a collection of 2697 manuscripts consisting 
of both palm leaf and paper manuscripts on Nyaya, vyakarana, Dataka, 
alamkara, chandas-Sastra, arthasastra etc. It also contains a manuscript on 
sa-tika Gauda-váha. Some of the manuscripts mention Akabar Saha (p. 226) 
and Akabar Patisaba (256) and are dated Samvat 1651 and 1634 respectively. 
Some manuscripts are as old as 10th Cen. A. D. Anthor Catalogue also edited 
by Muni Punyavijayaji (not published by L. D. Institute) is the Catalogue of 
manuscripts at Patan (Part 1). It is a huge collection from Shri Hemachadracarya 
Jain Jüana mandira that enlists 14789 titles in this part out of 19770 paper 
manuscripts and 159 palm leaf manuscripts on the whole. It is interesting 
to note that this collection contains also 3 leaves in Persian language : No. 
5712, ending with Tam Tamam Sud Shal Kawari. 


The manuscripts are dated 15th century onward. It may also be noted 
that a large number of them are in Gujarati. Becherdas Doshi has edited 


Madanarekha-akia Ri 81099 Paire WIS TTD Kaya in a variety 
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of metres and is provided with an English Introduction by N. M. Kansaria 
(1973). Nagin J. Shaha has edited for this series a collection of Jain Philosophical 
Tracts. According to one of these tracts the Saddar$anas are the philosophies 
of Buddha, Mimamsa (including Vedanta), Sankhya, Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
of Jainas. T. G. Kalghatgi of Dharwar has written (1972) Karma and Rebirth in 
which he contends that Karma is the legacy of the aborigines of India. Ramji 
Singha admits in his Jain Concept of Omniscience (1974) that it is difficult to 
prove omniscience; for it is a matter of faith. The author concludes that it 
can be vindicated but not validated. 


Recently, attention is being paid to Apabhrarhsa and we have some 
works in that dialect. Sanatkumaracariya (a section of Neminathacariya) of 
Haribhadra is edited by H. C. Bhayani and M. C. Modi (1974). This is a 
work in Apabhramsa and is accompanied by a Gujarati translation. In an 
appendix there is a Prakrit version of Sanatkumara Cakravarti Kathanaka 
included in Mallinaha-cariya. The same scholars had already previously given 
us Neminala-cariya of Haribhadra. Madhusudana Modi has edited in the 
Gaikwad Oriental Series (1972). Chakkammovayesa of Amarakirti (circa 1218), 
which is a poem in Apabhramsa dealing with the sixfold duties of a Jain 
layman. S. N. Ghosal argues in his Apabhrainsa verses in the Vikramorvasiya 
from the linguistic standpoint (1972) that some of the features of Apabhramáa 
in this play go back to Prakrit Dharmapada, Asoka’s inscriptions and hybrid 
Sanskrit Buddhist Texts. Manmohan Ghosh contends in his RajaSekhara’s 
Karpura-maíijari that the prose and verse passages in that text were entirely 
composed in Sauraseni. Isibhasiyaim also published by the L.D., Institute 
is a reprint of Schubring's text in Roman characters with the addition of 
Devanagari version on the opposite pages. It is an old collection which 
testifies to the catholicity of Jain writers since it contains the sayings not 
only of Jain authors but also of those who belonged to the Brahmanical or 
Bauddha persuasion. 


The Prakrit Text Society has published as its 16th publication 
Puhavicandacariyam (Ptihvicandra-carita) of Sri Santisüri edited by Paninyasa 
Muni Shri Ramnikvijayaji (1972). It is a narrative story of Prthvicandra in 
his present life as well as previous lives in which are narrated the stories 
of how the hero of the story practised ascetic virtue of dispassionateness, 
realizing the transitoriness of human life, lack of substance in wordly life, 
the importance of observance of rules of a life of restraint according to Jain 
practices. The main story is embellished with several racy tales. This story 
has been current among the Jain community from the 7th century A. D., 
though this paxtücukuvibogke wautisac an pisedeeay Raninithaldath cent. (1105) A. 
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D. The same society has also published Dasakaliasutta (1973) of Sejjambhava 
with Niryukti & Curni edited by Punyavijayaji. This is the same book as is 
styled Dasaveyaliya (DaSavaikalika) but the Editor prefers the former on 
the evidence available to him. M. M. Colette Callot has given us (1971) an 
exhaustive study of Candavejjhaya. 


The veteran scholar of Prakrits and Jainology A. N. Upadhye has edited 
for Bharatiya Jfianapitha, Gitavitaraga (1973) of Panditacarya. This text is 
modelled on Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. Vaishali Institute of Prakrits, Jainology 
and Ahimsa has recently (1974) published A critical study of the works of 
Mahakavi Raidlu written by Rajaram Jain in Hindi. It is a specimen of post- 
Apabhrarhéa stage containing several elements of new Indo-Aryan. 


The Jain Sahitya Vikasa Mandala of Bombay has brought out some 
useful publications in English. Recently it has published H. S. Bhattacarya’s 
English translation of Pramananayatattvalokalankara. It is a valuable source- 
book for different aspects of Jain logic. A.N. Upadhye has edited for this 
Mandala all the works of Siddhasenu Divakara in a neat and handy volume. 
Siddhasena Divakara was a distinguished poet and logician who wrote 
both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. What is most important in this volume is the 
Bibliographical survey of all that is written about Siddhasena Divakara. It 
would be indispensable for scholars in their study of this author. Upadhye's 
conclusion is that the Siddhasena was a Yapaniya and that he belonged to 
south India needs further investigation. Two volumes of Jain Laksanavali 
(1974) by Pandit Chandra would be very much welcomed by all Jain scholars 
as they would be useful for understanding Jain technical terms. K.V. Apte 
has given us a Hindi translation of the Prakrit Grammar of Trivikrama edited 
some years back by P.L. Vaidya. Bharatiya Jnanapitha has completed its 
publication (1974) in four volumes Jinendra Siddhüista Kosa of 2000 pages 
prepared single-handed by Jinendravarpi. It is a veritable encyclopaedia on 
Jainism. Also goes to the credit of Jfianapitha, the publication Virajinenda- 
cariu edited H. L. Jain (1974). Itis a biographical work based on Apabhramáa 
texts. 


PanditSukhlalji's Commentary on Tattvartha-sitra translated into English 
by K. K. Dikshit is expected to be out in the near future. Bhagachanda Jain of 
Nagpur University has given us (1972) Jainism in Buddhist Literature which is 
his doctorate thesis (expanded before publication) submitted to Vidyodaya 
University in Ceylon. 
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History 


H. D. Sankalia has written a very fine article in the Bulletin of the Deccan 
College (1970-71-72) on “India’s Contribution to World Thought and Culture, 
He has illustrated his statement by giving a world-map which exhibits the 
regions that have been influenced in one way or the other by Indian Thought 
and Culture. Diwakar Prasad Mishra has given Studies in Proto-Hi-story of 
India (1971) where he gives ingenious and bold inter pretations identifying 
Devaloka with the original home of Indo-Europeans, Pitrloka with the home 
of Indo-Dravidians and Asuras with the founders of Harappan culture. 
Lucilie Schulberg presents a book, Historic India (Amsterdam 1971). D.C. 
Sircar contributes (1971) Studies in the religious life of ancient and mediaeval 
India. Oliver Roberi discusses India - China relations in his Communication and 
Culture in Ancient India and China (Syracuse, 1971). H. R. Gibb has translated 
(1971) into English Travels of Ibna Battuta, Vol. III and we are told that the 
last two-thirds of the traveller's account concerns the court of Mahammad 
Taghlag, Sultan of Delhi. S. K. Das has given The Ecomonic History of Ancient 
India. V. C. Shrivastav presents us Sun-worship in ancient India (Allahabad, 
1972). 


Regional histories have now been receiving more and more attention. 
B. N. Sharma bas given us Social cultural History of Northern India from 1000 
A. D. to 1200 A. D. (New Delhi, 1972). N. Ramesan bases on copperplate 
inscriptions of Andhra State Musuem his Studies in medieaval Deccan 
History confined to late Pallava and Telugu Chola period (1972) N. R. Phatak 
of Bombay has given us two volumes of Studies in Maratha History (1971). 
K. V. Ramesh contributes a History of South Canara from the earliest times 
to the fall of Vijayanagar (1565 A. D.). Ho bases his book on re-reading of 
relevant inscriptions. He identifies Satiyaputras of A$oka's inscriptions with 
Satyaputras, that is, Tulus. A book on Krishnadev Ray (1971) by M. Rama 
would also be welcomed. Munshiram Manohar of Delhi has published a 
book on the Paramaras (800-1305 A. D.) (1970), based on epigraphical and 
non-epigraphical sources. 

Ihave already referred to the Maharashtra Purana edited by E. P. Dimoch 
and P. Gupta, which deals with a Maratha invasion of Bengal. 

Archaeology and Epigraphy 

The Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, has published its 1973 a 
Bulletin in which a very fine Survey of archaeological work, archaeological 
excavations and Epigraphical publications during the first twenty-five 


years since our dadgpendensehas heen taken RaSankalia who has now 
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retired from that Institute has given us a paper on the Role of archaeology in 
India in the past, present and future. He points to the breaking up of the 
monopoly of the Archaeological Dept. of the Govt. of India in carrying on 
archaeological excavations in as much as several Universities like those of 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Banaras, Baroda, Poona, Nagpur etc. are sharing the 
work with the Govt of India. Pupils of Sir Mortimer Wheeler (like Sankalia 
himself) and pupils of his pupils have received the proper training and are 
now qualified enough to do the work. Sankalia expatiates on the various 
aspects of the archaeological work achieved in different parts of India and 
concludes with a very hopeful prospect and bright future for that work. 


M. K. Dhavalikar takes a detailed survey of Archaeological excavations 
from 1948-73, which now have become more planned than old haphazard- 
digging in some places, which was of the nature of treasure-hunting. He 
also supplies a list of excavated sites and the names of the publications 
describing the excavation work there. Interesting is his suggestion that 
Baveru of Buddhist Jatakas is, perhaps, to be identified with Baherin of 
Persian Gulf (p. 43) rather than with Babylon. 


Equally helpful is the paper of $rimati Sobhana Gokhale on Researches 
in Epigraphy during the last quarter of a century, She has given a survey 
of the Research Work done during this period and has pointed out new 
facts that we have come to know from the study of Epigraphic record. She 
has also suggested (p. 91) on the authority of D. C. Sircar the possibility 
of Devadasis rendering service in Buddhist shrines. This point, however, 
needs further clarification from the study of the copper-plate concerned. We 
have an interesting book : "Geography in Ancient Indian Inscriptions (1973) 
by Paramanand Gupta. A similar study on Geographical data in the early 
Puranas is made by M. R. Singh (1972). Asoka Parpola and his associates claim 
Decipherment of Proto-Dravidian Inscriptions of the Indus Civilisation (1969). 
This remains as yet to be confirmed by scholars who think that much of this 
work is based on phantasy. 


K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute has published (1971) Suvarnavarnayadana 
edited by Sitaram Roy. Besides its importance as a Buddhist Avadana story, 
the book contains a very remarkable introduction in as much as the Editor 
gives an epigraphical study of earlier forms of different letters of Sanskrit 
alphabet. 

Acta Orientalia 1973, part 2, pp. 180-81, gives A Critical Study of the Tamil 
Brahmi Inscriptions (2nd cen. B. C. to Sth cen. A. D.) written in Prakrit and 


Tamil languages. Some of the Epigraphs are interesting in as much as they 
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give the names of Chera Kings in the capital Kurur. Mankulan inscription 
speaks of a Pandyan king Netuficaliyam. T. P. Varma has given us Palaeography 
of Brahmi Script from North India (1971). The Institute of Kannada Studies, 
Mysore, has undertaken a revised edition of the Ephigraphia Karnatica and 
two volumes are now already out. 


Important discoveries have been recently made (1974) in Maharashtra. 
Four solid bronzes of an elephant, a he-buffalo, a rhinoceros and a chariot 
have been discovered at Daimabad in the district of Ahmadnagar. M. N. 
Deshpande, the Director general of Archaeology, New Delhi, has pointed out 
the close relation of these objects of art with Harappan findings and that this 
important discovery further corroborates the extension of Harappan culture 
to Ahmadnagar district in Maharashtra as was already suspected by earlier 
discoveries of a Harappan site near Sangamner. He dated the finds round 
about 1600 B. C. This discovery also proves that Harappan Culture did not 
die with the fall of Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Lothal. It further confirms 
the conclusion arrived at by S. R. Rao in his paper: The Indus people begin to 
speak in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society Vol. 33, part 
1. His claim in his latest work Lothal and the Indus Valley Civilisation to have 
deciphered the Indus script is not yet uniformly recognised. 


There was another important discovery in Poona district. Near Shirur 
1500 silver coins (of 3rd- 4th centuries A. D.) were discovered of the Ksatrap 
kings, that ruled over Saurashtra and Malva. We find on some of them the 
names of Vijayasena, Vi$vasena and Damasena. Mrs. Sobhana Gokhale has 
studied these coins along with their legends and has submitted her report 
to the authorities concerned. 


A third important discovery was made at Raygarh by S.R. Rao, the 
Archaeological Superintendent of South-west circle (Aurangabad). At the 
time of the excavation of 300th year of the coronation of Shri Shivaji, was 
discovered a silver seal of one of the ministers of Shivaji with a Persian legend 
on it and a small copper-plate with the name of Afzal Khan. 

S. B. Dco and Joshi conducted important excavations at Pauni (1972 in 
July) and at Mahurjhari (1973), which they have described in the books Paun: 
Excavation, and Excavations at Mahurjhari (1973) respectively. 

Indian Linguistics 

In the field of Indian linguistics, we should welcome Siddheshvar 
Varma's Summary of Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, parts I and II. (1972). 
For many years, the original volumes of Grierson are out of print and so 
in the absence oftheiginakaiolusnesiatdeastyasueaneasyiowould be found 
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to be very useful by the students of Indian Linguistics. So also we should 
welcome the Dictionary of Language and Linguistics (1972) by R. R. K. Hariman 
and F. G. Stork. S. N. Ganesan has given us Semantic variation of some Sanskrit 
words in Hindi and the major Dravidian Languages (1972) and P. Majumdar is 
credited with Sankrit Prakrit Bhasar krama-vikasa (1971) in Bengali. 


It is a salutary feature that Indian scholars are now turning to write 

in Indian languages on the various problems with regard to them or their 
dialects. Conferences or Seminars are being held in various places and the 
reports of the deliberations there are being published. Thus we welcome 
the volume of Proceedings of the First All-India Conference of Linguistics held 
at Poona in 1970, where an interesting symposium was held on the origin of 
Marathi. So also we welcome the Proceedings ofthe First All-india Conference of 
Dravidian Linguists held at Trivandrum 1972. A Third Seminar on Dravidian 
Linguistics was held at Annamalai University in 1972. S. N. Gajendragadkar 
gives us in Marathi Bhasa va bhasasastra. R. S. Saraf has written in Marathi 
on Bhasa : Svabhasa ani Parabhasa (1972) and V. K. Varhadpande has written 
on Nagapuri Boli (1972). Konkani Bhasa Mandala is active and we have 
two numbers in the form of lectures on Konkani by Valavalkar and one by 
Jose Pererian. We cannot forget D. V. Chauhan's Marathi ani Dakhan Hindi 
(1971). 
Singlia's Bhiasa-vijnana aur Bhojapuri (1973) and R. p. Saxena's Badayu 
Junapadaki bolt (1973) would be welcomed by Hindi scholars. K.C. Bhatia's 
Bhasa-bhigola (1973) would be appreciated by all linguists. Aparadha Jagater 
Sabdakosa (Glossary criminals 1971) and Aparadha Jagater Blasa (language of the 
criminals) in Bengali would add to our knowledge of the underworld. H. C. 
Bhayani has given (1973) us Sabda-parisilana in Gujarati. C. D. Deshumukh's 
Hindustani: Rashtrabhasa or lingua-franca would be thought-provoking. 

Another welcome feature is that we are now getting Journals devoted to 
Indian linguistics. We have An International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, 
Trivandrum (1971), Pract Bhasa Vijnana (Indian Journal of Linguistics), 
Calcutta 1974. Indian Linguistics is now regularised as a quarterly Journal. 
Assam Academy Review (1971) has devoted its first number to Linguistics. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bhattacharji has given us a comparative study of Indian mythology 
from the Vedas to the Puranas in his Book Indian Theogony. Hindu Places of 
Pilgrimage in India (1973) is a study in Cultural Geography of India. J. Filliozat 


has given us a Tamil fextiof BaisneeitedeooNiau (1940 e amparative study 
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of Vaisnavism of Sarikaradeva and Ramanuja is given by H. V. Shrinivas (Delhi 
1973). B. S. L. Hanumantrao discusses in his book Religion of Andhra animism, 
Vedicism, Brahnianism, Buddhism Jainism and Hinduism. V. M. Bedekar 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, has given (1973) an 
English translation of the Hisory of Indian Philosoply by Frauwallner who goes 
to the original sources and draws independent conclusions. The Council 
for the Marathi Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, Poona, under the guidance of its 
vigorous Director, D. D. Wadekar, has completed its work in three volumes 
and the volmes will soon be out. The very offer received by the Council 
to have these Volumes translated into English and Hindi vouch sale the 
thoroughness and high quality of the work. 


To Noam Chomsky goes the credit for Problems of knowledge and freedom 
(1972). Chakradhara's Nyayamanyjari-granthibhanga (1912) edited by Nagin 
J. Shah is a commentary which explains knotty points from Jayanta's 
Nyayainanyjari. 

Promanalaksana of Muni Sarvajnatman, a Sannyasi attached to Padmanabha 
temple of Trivandrun, is a reliable critical text based upon four manuscripts. 
A Japanese scholar M. Tachinikawa discusses in his book, a Sixth Century 
Manual of Indian Logic, the differences between the original Nyaya-pravesa 
and its Chinese translation by Yuau Chwang (1971). Anantalal Thakur has 
given two philosophical tracts in which there is the refutation by a Buddhist 
of Avayavin of Naiyyayikas and of Samanya of the Vaisesikas. They are 
entitled Avayavinirakaranam and Samanya dusanam. L., N. Sharma has written 
Kashmir Saivisin (1972). 


Technical Sciences and Fine Arts 


M. S. Mate of Deccan College, Poona, has in the Bulletin of the Deccan 
College Research Institute (1973, p. 117 ff) taken a detailed survey of books 
in architecture, sculpture and painting in the last 25 years, in his paper on 
History of Art. We may as well specially mention Early Chola Temiples (1971) 
by S. R. Bala subrahmanyam which gives more or less a detailed treatment 
of his earlier book Early Chola Art (1967). K. V. Sundar Rajan has written 
Indian Temple Style : The Personality of Hindu Architecture (1972). M. E. M. 
Pillai has given us (1970) A culture of ancient Chera, a study in the cultural 
reconstruction of that region (1970). 


M. K. Dhavalikar has given us (1971) Mathura Sculptures from Baroda 
Museum. Pramoda Chandra is responsible for Stone Sculptures from the 
Allahabad Museum (1972). 
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R. Dasgupta has recently (1973) given us Eastern Indian manuscript painting, 
As an example of interest taken by the Westerners in Indian Music may be 
mentioned Indian-music-a vast Ocean of Promise (1972). We also welcome the 
History of South Indian (Karnataka) Music which covers the vast period from 
Vedic times to the present (1972), 


Priyavrata Sharma is responsible for Indian Medicine in the Classical Age 
(1972). The period covered is Gupta Age slightly extended. The salutary 
feature of the same is botanical observation and record of plants, drugs and 
minerals, G. P. Jaggi has also written on Ayurveda, its heritage (1972) in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional cultures, Madras, pp. 207-214. We 
should welcome A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics by S. R. Chakravarty 
as well as B. Sahani's Technique of casting coins in Ancient India. 


Quite recent is the publication of B. K. Apte's History of the Maratha 
Navy and Merchantship (1973). A book on military Astrology we find in 
David Pingree's Brhadyatra af Varahamihira (1972) where we find mention of 
omens predicting success or failure of military campaigns. K. V. Sharma of 
Vishveshvarananda Institute, Hoshiarpur, has continued his astrological and 
astronomical studies in Keral. He has given a Bibliography of Keral Jyotish and 
Karal-based Astronomy, a work exhibiting his wide study of the subject. We 
may as well mention L'Astronomie Indienne (1971) by Billard Roger, which 
is an investigation of Sanskrit texts and of numerical data. 


Felicitation or Commemmoration Volumes 


Felicitation or commemmoration volumes have been a good source of 
articles of miscellaneous topics. Within the last four years have appeared 
the following volumes:— 


R.C. Majumdar volume edited by H. B. Sarkar (1970) 


Afijali a Felicitation volume in honour of Oliver Victor de Alwis Wijesekera 
of Ceylon. (1970) 


Bharatiya Purataitoa-Felicitation volume in honour of Pura tattvacarya 
Muni Jinavijayaji (1971) 

Charu Dev Shastri Felicitation volume in two parts, Delhi, 1974, devoted 
mostly to papers on grammar, philosophy, Arts, Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit. 


Ganganath Jha Centenary volume, Allahabad 1974, where there is a very 
fine studied article by Sunitikumara Chatterjee on Hindu and Turks, showing 
points of contact between these two peoples, revealed by hundreds of words 
in Turkish language derived fro it thro ugh the medium of Buddhism. 
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Hajime Nakamura has written a paper in this volume showing Buddhist 
influence on Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadija. Vishvabandhu commemoration and A. D. 
Pusalker commemoration volumes are expected to be out in the near future. 


Problems 
Needing re-thinking or further investigation 


1. The Institution of the Four Asramas:— It is claimed by orthodox scholars 
that the institution of the Four ASramas goes back to the hoary past like the 
Institution of the four Varnas. In spite of scholars like Prof. Kane and others, 
Ihave reasons to doubt this claim. The Pali Tripitaka and the Prakrit Agama 
of the Jains reveal, as for as I know, no knowledge of the Institution of the 
Aéramas, though they are aware of the Institution of the four Varnas. If the 
former had existed at that time, surely it would have been referred to in these 
ancient literatures of the Buddhists and Jainas. Though Chandogyopanisad (2. 
23. 9) may be claimed by some to refer to three aSramas (not in the usual order) 
in the mention of three Dharma-skandhas, the first evidence of its existence 
as a well-knit unit is in the Jabalopanisad—a post-Buddhist Upanisad. There 
is a definite evidence to suspect the late rising of this institution of ASramas. 
Baudhayana Dharma-sütra (II. 6. 30) definitely asserts that this institution is 
the creation of Asura Kapila, son of Pralhada. It was created by him to the 
detriment of his enemies, gods, who would thereby be deprived of offerings 
from those who would reach the third and fourth stages of the Asramas. 
Those who have become Vanaprasthas or Sannyasis are free from obligations 
to make offerings to gods. Therefore, the text says, the institution of fourfold 
a$ramas need not be paid serious attention too. 


Thus it appears plausible that this institution was a deliberate attempt 
of social reformers to counteract the Buddhist teaching of leaving the house 
and accepting the houseless state. The Buddha, even in his own life-time, 
was blamed by people. They used to complain : "Here comes the man who 
deprives old parents of their young sons and young women of their husbands 
with the result that families are being annihilated !" (Vin. i. 13). Realising that 
this was an anti-social practice of the Buddhists, the social reformers of Indian 
Society of that time thought that it was necessary to make provision, in their 
social system, for those who, being disgusted with worldly life, wanted to 
retire and have a religious life. So they must have arranged that after fulfilling 
the responsibilities as a householder, one may, if one so chooses, retire into 
a forest and live with his wife as a Vanaprastha, or with complete isolation 
of aSannyasi. Buddhist texts in Pali mention only two types of people: those 


who live a holy life (Bralunacarn as of an ascetic (gravrajita), or those who live 
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a householder's life (grhin). Brahmanical reformers thought, as a reaction 
against the Buddhists, that by devising this institution they would satisfy 
the need of those who wanted retirement and at the same time steer clear 
of the dangers of forced life of celibacy of young entrants into the houseless 
state. Jabalopanisad also provides for a few keen entrants yad ahar eva virajet 
tad ahar eva parivrajet : “The day one gets disgusted with worldly life, the 
day one can leave the house and accept the houseless state". 


Any way I should like to urge re-thinking on this problem. 


2. Date of Panini;- Date of the Buddha is an important landmark and 
we often discuss whether a certain work is pre-Buddhist or post-Buddhist. 
Goldstucker, R. G. Bhandarkar, Pathak etc. put Panini in pre-Buddhistic 
period in the 7th cen. B. C. and many orthodox scholars still stick to the 
same belief. But the use by Panini of Buddhist terms like Nirvana, kumarah- 
éramana (2. 1. 70), sancivarayate (3. 1. 20), Nikaya, maireya, Vinaya, Vainayika, 
kulmasa, $ayanasana, nisadya, Uttarapatha, dvaipa, vaiyaghra; of Maskarin (elder 
contemporary of the Buddha 6. 1. 154), and the sutra bahu-puga-gana-sarghasya 
tithuk (5. 2. 52) which refers to the person who fulfils the quorum required 
for a meeting of an assembly or a group-which probably is a veiled reference 
to the Buddhist gana or Sangha - is ignored by them. Besides, Lankavatara- 
sutra (sa-gathaka 813) mentions a prophecy which refers to the appearance in 
future of Panini described as Sabda-neta, along with Aksapada, Bshaspatih, 
propounders of lokayata doctrine, and Sitrakarta Katyayana. Mafijusri - 
muakalpa (p. 611-12 Patala 53, $loka 404, Ganapati shastri's edition) refers to 
a prophecy that in Pushpapura (Patna) there will be a king by name Nanda 
and he will have an intimate friend named Panini. Therefore, I think that 
there should be no doubt about his date in post-Buddhistic period and 
Dr. V. S. Agarwal's conclusion that Panini was a contemporary of king 
Mahanandin (circa 445-403 B. C.) based also on several other evidences 
should be acceptable to critical scholars. 


3. Location of Lanka of Ramayana— There is yet a problem as to the exact 
location of Lanka of Ramayana. It is commonly identified with Ceylon. But H. 
D. Sankalia argues on linguistic, ethnographic, botanical and archaeological 
grounds that Ravana's Lanka is located somewhere in Eastern Madhya 
Pradesh or Vindhya region and that Rama did not go south beyond Narmada 
river, that Ravana was nota ten-headed being but an ordinary human being 
with one head. Lanka, he thinks, is derived from Lakka, a word of Mundari 
dialect, which means an island or a high solitary place, still in use in Chanda 
district and Madhya Pradesh in general. Ravana is held in high respect by 
Gonds of MadRS4 PráldtsiatatiatemsesUnieritidedfrelRdithayana grow in 
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Madhya Pradesha, and not in South India or Ceylon. All this, he concludes, 
is true of original Ramayana and not Valmiki's Ramayana, much of which 
is myth and product of 2nd cen. B. C. to 10th century A. D. This conclusion 
about the location of Lanka seems to be sound as early Pali sources, it must 
be remembered, mention only Tambapanni-dipa or Sthala-dipa for the island 
of Ceylon and there are no references to the story of Ravana or Rama in early 
Canonical literature of Ceylon. This confirms a similar theory propounded 
by the late Sardar Madhavarao Kibe of Indore on evidence of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana. He had also given a photographic reproduction of certain tribes 
having low at their back hairy projections that could by construed as tails 
of monkeys. [F. W. Thomas Commemoration vol. between pages 144 and 
145]. He had also written a paper in the Annals of the BORI (Vol. XVII, 1935 
pp- 371-384), confirming the location of Lanka in central India on the basis 
of Valmiki's Ramayana. This was further confirmed by Shri J. C. Ghosha 
(Annals, Vol. XIX, 1938-1939, pp. 84-86) who also pointed out that a portion 
of Orissa was also known as Lanka (E. I. Vol. XII, pp. 237-42 and B. C. 
Majumdar's Orissa in the Making pp. 179-80, 234). David John, however, 
sticks to the orthodox belief of Lanka being located in the present Island 
of Ceylon (Annals Vol. XXI, 1939-40, pp. 270-279). This problem, therefore, 
deserves further investigation. 


4. Dates of the Maha-parinirvana of Mahavira and of Gautama Buddha:— The 
traditional date of the Moha-parinirvana of Mahavira is 527 B. C. and according 
to the late Hiralal Jain this is confirmed by literary and epigraphical evidence. 
The traditional date of the parinirvana of Buddha according to the Buddhists 
of Southern Asia is 543 B. C. and according to this date, Govt. of India 
celebrated 2500th anniversary of the parinirvana of the Buddha in 1956. 
In the year 1974-75, following the Jain tradition, they are celebrating the 
2500th parinirvana anniversary of Mahavira. Now herein lies inconsistency. 
According to Samagama sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (M. iii, No. 104) the 
leader of the Niganthas passed away While the Buddha was alive. This sutta 
refers to the dissensions among Mahavira's followers that followed his death. 
Therefore, it is clear that one of these traditions is not reliable. According to 
Western scholars, the Buddha passed away in 483-487 B. C. But this leaves 
a gap of about 40 years between the death of these two leaders. Several 
sholars have, according to Bhag-chanda Jain, discussed this problem but 
no satisfactory solution has been arrived at. So the question remains as yet 
unsettled and requires further investigation by experts in this field. 


5. Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita- The Buddhist influence on the 
Mahabharata is noticestiin dmc KütacsuofrpassagiesRa(i):thoisedex!s that suggest 
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indirect influence of the Buddhists, and (ii) those that contain direct references 
to Buddhist passages. The Buddhists had carried on a merciless campaign 
against the sacrifices involving animal slaughter. The Santiparvan of the 
Mahabharata (324. 10) refers to two sides of a controversy in which the hermits 
pleaded for sacrifices invoking the offering of corn (vrilit) and the devas for 
sacrifices involving the slaughter of animals. In chapter 254 of the same 
purvan, there is a dialogue between Tuladbara and Jajali where animal- 
sacrifices are condemned and the practice of eating meat at such sacrifices is 
attributed to interested rogues. In chapter 257. 6 of the same parvan, ahimsa 
is claimed as the highest principle. Bhagavata Purana (1-8. 52) goes further 
and is not prepared to condone slaughter of animals even when it is done 
in Vedic sacrifices. 


More importance is given to worth than to birth. In Maha bharata XIII. 
131. 46 ff. we are told the secret of how a Sudra becomes a Brahmana and 
how a Brahmapa becomes a Südra. There are at least two direct references 
to the Noble Eightfold Path of the Buddhists (Astangena Margena visuddhatma 
samacaret III. 2. 7, 73), though its constituents vary. In XII. 35, we find a 
long list of Buddhist gods. Brahmapurohita, Brahmakayika, Maharajika, 
Caturmaharajika, Abhasura, Mahabhasura .... Yamya, Mahayamya, 
Safijiasafina, Tusita, Mahatusita, Parinirmita and VaSavarti (separately 
mentioned instead of one name Paranirmita-VaSavarti), etc. The epithets 
of these gods are piled upon Narayana by Narada. There are references to 
popular deities like Manibhadra (Vana. 61. 123). Reference to Purnadamstra 
in 31. 12 of the same parvan is possibly a reference to Purnabhadra mentioned 
in the Pali book, Mahaniddesa i. 89. Go-yratas, cow-practices, referred to in 
Pali Buddhist books are also mentioned in V. 97. 13-14. 


I have confirmed elsewhere (forth-coming A. D. Pusalker vol.) what V. 
M. Bedekar had earlier said that the dhyanayoga described in Mahabharata 
XII. 188 is Buddhist and not of Patanjali. 


As regards Bhagavadgita, Aiyyaswami Shastri of Shantiniketan has shown 
(2500 years of Buddhism, first ed. p. 344) how it is post-Buddhistic and how 
it contains ideas which are peculiar to the Buddha. The ideas about proper 
food, time and sleep and timely waking, the fourfold food, references to 
sayings of some wise men all hark back to Buddhist ideas or practices. 


Recently K. N. Upadhyaya now at Honolulu (Hawaii Univernity I has 
written (1971) a book Early Buddhism and the Bhagavadgita, where he has shown 
in detail how there are parallel ideas in parallel expressions in early Pali 


Canonical literature and the Bhagavadgita and how the latter is influenced 
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by the former, though they differ in their fundamental points of view. “These 
remarkable similarities and reactions would quite reasonably suggest the 
impact of Buddhism on the Bhagavadgita” (4.128) He further says: "We find 
in the Bg. more reaction against than an adoption of the fundamental tenets 
of Buddhism" (134). In the light of these evidences, should not orthodox 
scholars have a re-thinking on this problem too ? 


6. Siinyavada:— Great injustice has been done to the Sunyavada of the 
Buddhists. Its proper sense has not been realised. Siinya is often translated 
by ‘void’ which also has led to misunderstanding. Sankaracarya has simply 
brushed aside and even refused to rebut it saying that it is against all kinds 
of Pramanas (reasoned testimony). The Buddhists do not understand the 
word Siinya in the sense of ‘void’. Nagarjuna in his Müla-madhyama-karika 
(24.18) clearly says : 

“yah Pratitya-samutpadah sunyatam tam pracaksmahe” 

“We give the name Sünyatà to that which is Dependent-Origination". 
That is, that which is produced by a series of causation, that which has no 
independent, inherent, existence of its own (sva-bhava-$unya)—this is Sünyata. 
It does not mean complete non-existence, elimination of all existence. It is 
not-existent from the philosophic point of view of 'ultimate reality'. When 
it is said that the external world is 'Sunya', it does not mean that the world 
does not exist; it only means that it is the product of causes and conditions 
(pratitya-samutpanna) and from the point of view of ultimate reality it is Sunya, 
because it has no inherent existence of its own. Hence came into existence the 
terms Paramartha satya and Vyavahara satya. What does not exist according to 
the former, may exist according to the latter. Even in Pali literature Sinya 
means only devoid of self, or of what belongs to self (Sufifiain idam attena 
va attaniyena va-S. N. 54). It is interesting to note that though Sunyata is 
condemned by early orthodox philosophers, it has come to be accepted in 
Neo-Indo-Aryan period. Ramai Pandit of Bengal has written Simya-Puràrna 
in Bengali condemning sacrifices. The Mahima-dharmis of Orissa have 
a literature which is a mixture of Sinyata of Nagarjuna and Vaisnavism 
of Caitanya. Jnaneshvara of Maharashtra (13th cen. A. D.) speaks in his 
Jfianesvari of Śūnya and Mahasünya and goes to the length of saying that it is 
sanctioned by Vedic texts (Srutivacana - sammata, XIII. 925-26). Janabai also 
speaks of Śūnya (Abhanga 200). 

So this problem deserves to be investigated as to how the saint-literature 


came to accept it though it is condemned by earlier philosophers of classic 


age. 
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Historic Buddha 


It is recognised in Pali literature that the Buddha and his teachings are 
meant for the welfare and happiness of the common people, the masses. 
(bahujana-hitaya, bahujana-sukhaya). He gives his teachings because he has 
compassion on the people (lokanukampaya) and he desires their welfare. As 
such he is interested in regulating their conduct. He is teacher incarnate. 
This human aspect is present in Pali literature in as much as there is the 
relation of a human teacher with humanity. 


The Buddha's Image of the Historical Buddha as 
presented in Pali Literature 


Pali literature presents the human nature of the Buddha. He was born in 
a princely family in Kapilavatthu with Suddhodana as his father and Maya 
as his mother. His mother died in a week and he was brought up by his step- 
mother Pajapati Gotami. He was a fondled child, mostly confined to the four 
walls of his palaces. But he was tormented by the thoughts as to why people 
were struggling with one another like fish in scanty water (Sn. 936). He saw 
the sufferings of the people and being disgusted with worldly life (57. 935, 
938) he left his princely home at the age of 29. He accepted the discipleship 
of Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta but not satisfied with their teaching 
he left them in search of a state free from suffering. He spent next six years 
in practices of self-mortification. He became lean and emaciated when he 
had stopped taking food. His eyes had gone low in the sockets and his ribs 
could be counted. When he touched his stomach he could feel the back-bone. 
There is an art-representation preserved in several museums of this state 
of the Buddha when his body was reduced to a mere skeleton of bones. 
When he found that these practices of self-mortification were of no use, he 
resumed taking food and further went in search of that peaceful state where 
all suffering would cease. On his way to Gaya, he came to Rajagaha (modern 
Rajagir) where he met king Bimbisara. The king offered him the position of 
the commander of his forces and tried to dissuade him from the houseless 
state. But the prince did not pay any heed to him and went further away. 
He proceeded to Gaya on the bank of the river Nerafijara and one fine night, 
while he was sitting under a Peepal tree (which later came to be known as 
Bodhi-tree) dawned upon him the four Noble Truths which solved for him 
the problem of suffering. After having attained enlightenment, he went to 
Benares where he preached his first sermon to his one time associates during 
the period when he was engaged in the practice of self-mortification. Thus 
began his career as a preacher for 45 years. He went from place to place 


preaching his sirip Erikiem Gt Takin 8 reir ans Selfetne. As a human 
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being, he was subject to certain failings and disabilites coming upon him with 
age. In Catumasutia (M. i. 67th sutta), we find him disturbed in mind when 
he saw his followers making noise as in a fish-market. In Sekha-sutta (M. i. 
No. 53) he is shown as feeling pain in his back (pitthi me agilayati) and so he 
would like to rest. In Mahaparibbanasutta (D. ii. 16), during his last illness, 
he says that he is now 80 years old and that his body is now shattered like 
a worn-out skeleton of a cart. Such is his physical portrait and he strikes a 
sympathetic cord among other human beings, who thereupon feel much 
more respect for him when they realize that he has supreme qualities of 
head and heart befitting a world-teacher. 


He had superior moral qualites as a teacher. Upalisutta (M. i. No. 56) 
shows his qualities as a Teacher. He seems to have wonderful qualities of 
persuasion. He brings round his opponent to his own point of view which 
may be exactly opposite to that with which his opponent started. This sutta 
also shows his magnanimity. When Upali agreed to give up the discipleship 
of Nigantha Nataputta and became his disciple, the Buddha does not gloat 
over it and does not rush to catch the opportunity, but coolly and quietly 
speaks to Upali that he was a great supporter of the Niganthas and as such 
he must act after great deliberation. Kalama-sutta (A. i. 190 ff.) also shows 
that the Buddha never wanted anybody to accept his teaching through blind 
faith in him but only when one was convinced in one’s heart of truthfulness 
of his teaching. He clearly says: "Do not accept them (my teachings) because 
they come to you by a certain tradition, by a family-custom, or because they 
are recommended by a sacred text (Pitaka-sampadanena), or because they are 
supported by a certain logical reasoning, or because of a certain predilection 
(khantiya) to the views of a certain group, or because they are upheld by 
certain capable experts, or because they are the views of a certain asectic 
who is an object of reverence to you". Even a Tathagata or the Buddha is to 
be tested as to whether he is really a Buddha or not (Tathagate samannesana 
katabba : sammasambuddho và no và ti vififianaya). Even a late Mahayana text, 
Tattva-sangraha (verse 3588; 3587 according to Dwarakadasa Shastri's ed.) 
supports this position : 

Tapat chedat ca nikasat suvarnam iva panditaih 
pariksya bhiksavo grahyam madvaco na lu gauravat 

‘Just as. O Bhiksus, the wise men first put to test gold by heating it, by 
cutting it and putting it to test on a touch-stone and then accept it, in the 
same way, my words are to be accepted after thorough examination and 


not because of reverence for me’. 
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The Buddha also claims that he teaches not what is heard from other 
asectics or Brahmans but what he himself has known, seen and understood 
(M, iii. 186). He has himself acquired knowledge of things which were never 
heard before (ananussutesu dhammesu samam eva dhammam abhinnaya, M. ii. 
211). 

He also did not want to be dogmatic. He condemns the attitude of one 
who asserts : "This alone is truth; the rest is useless (idam eva saccam; mogham 
afifiam) . Every one will be free to preach what one likes; but he will not be 
justified to condemn the views of others and exalt his own to the skies. He 
would answer the questions of his opponent if he thinks that they redound to 
the benefit of people. If he thinks that they are mere speculations which are 
of no use to people and to which no definite answer is possible, he refuses to 
answer them. He sets aside ten questions: (i-ii) is the world eternal or non- 
eternal ? (iii-iv) Is the world finite or infinite ? (v-vi) Is life-vitality (j7va) the 
same as body or different ? (vii-x) Does Tathagata exist after death or does 
not exist after death, or both exists and does not exist after death, or that he 
neither exists nor that he does not exist after death ? 


Bhikkhu Malurkyaputta (M. i. 428-29) threatens that if the Buddha does 
not answer these ten questions, he would leave him and accept worldly-life. 
The Buddha retorts by asking whether there was any stipulation between 
them that he would continue his discipleship only if he receives answers 
to these questions. The Buddha gives a parable. If a man when hurt by a 
poisoned arrow were to say that he would not like the arrow to be taken out 
by a surgeon until he knows the details of the person who discharged the 
arrow-the person whether he was a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya or Sidra, 
whether he was tall or short, whether he was black or white. “What do you 
think, O Malunkyaputta, would that man remain alive or pass away, if he 
does not let the surgeon take away the dart before he knows these details 
about the man who discharged the arrow?” Naturally Malunkyaputta had to 
admit that he would die. In the same way, says the Buddha, aman would pass 
away before he gets answers to these questions, which are not concerned with 
any remedies to mitigate suffering, which is the most pressing problem. 


To the question of Vacchagotta (M. i. 487): “Where goes the saint 
(Tathagata) after he had attained deliverance ?, he replied : he ceases to 
exist, just as fire ceases to exist after the fuel is exhausted. Is it possible to 
say that it has gone to the east, west, north or south? The only answer is : 
it ceases to exist 

Such is me EA रणी of the Buddha. And this a Pss to people much 
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Buddha is shown performing miraculous feats which the Kevatta-sutta (D. 
No. 11) has condemned. 


Buddha in Buddhist Sanskrit Books 


Buddhist Sanskrit writers have daubed the image of the historical Buddha. 
They, especially Mahayana writers, have done great injustice to him. They 
are responsible for giving us a twisted image. It is an unfortunate incident 
in the history of Buddhology that scholars came to be acquainted with later 
Sanskrit Buddhist books earlier than with Pali hooks with the result that some 
of them like Senart began to doubt the very historicity of the Buddha. They 
considered the story of the Buddha as a mere myth, on the evidence of the 
fantastiaclly embellished legends. Recently Frauwallner has emphasized this 
point (Hist. of Ind. Philos, English Transl. (i. 172) by V. M. Bedekar. The author 
of Lalita-vistara (p. 58, Lefmann’s ed.) is aware of the effect made upon human 
mind if the Buddha is described to be transcendental. The people, he remarks, 
lose confidence in themselves, become despondent as they become aware 
that they can never hope to attain equality with a transcendent being. And 
ultimately the auther concedes the birth of the Buddha as that of a human 
being, who, as such, turns the Wheel of the Law (manusya-loke upapadyate, 
na devaloke eva Dharmacakram pravartate). The Mahayanists emphasised the 
transcendental qualities and miraculous powers which they found him 
described as being endowed with. In Mahavastu (ii. 20) of the Lokottarvadins, 
he is described to be born out of the side of his mother without causing 
any injury to her. He had a mind-formed body (manomaya riipa). In fact, it 
is alleged that he was born as an apparitional being by the force of his own 
qualities. In another Sanskrit was of the Mala-Sarvastivadins, we are told 
that one day the Buddha asked the child-physician Jivaka whether he had 
seen the Himalay as. On his replying No’, he says: "Alright! catch hold of 
the coner of my upper garment (civarakarnakam)" and we are told, he went 
straight up into the Himalayas where he asked Jivaka to collect medicinal 
herbs. When Jivaka came across some new herbs the names and use of which 
he did not know, the Buddha supplied him the information, at which Jivaka 
was astonished and he exclaimed: “The Buddha knows medical science too !” 
Mark how he is described as preaching his Dharma in a Mahayana Text 
(Bhaisujyaguru-Vaiduryprabharajasutra in Mahayanasangraha p. 165). “The 
Blessed one was living at Vaisali at the foot of a tree, which was giving the 
sound of a musical instrument. He was accompanied by the Buddhist Sangha 
consisting of 80,000 Bhiksus with 80,000 Bodhisattvas. He was surrounded 
by a group of kings, their counsellors, Brahmans and householders along 
with an assembf(8ffesitdgwa ६8४५० desi (Giaereth Bewtals Alseis, Kinnaras, big 
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serpants, human and non-human beings. Thus equipped, he was preaching 
the Dharma". Fantastic description ! Was the poor writer aware whether 
VaiSali was at that time big enough to accomodate such a huge assembly? 


Early Buddhism lays emphasis on self-effort and self-purity. "Efforts you 
have to make" says Dhammapada (276). "Even the Tathagatas, the Buddhas 
cannot do anything more than simply point out to you the way", which you 
have to follow. For, the fruits will follow only if and when you yourselves 
exert. So also regarding personal purity it is said: "Purity or impurity is a 
matter that cocerns one’s own self" (Dhp. 165); “no one can purify another 
person". For, "purity is a matter that rests with oneself. One cannot purify 
another". As against this, in later Buddhism, we find accepted the principle 
of transference of merit from one person to another. A meritorious man can 
part with some of his merit and transfer it to another who has acquired none. 
By transferring one's merit, it came to be believed, another person who has 
no fund of merit may be benefited to the extent he acquired res merit from 
the meritorious man. This goes against the principle of self-help and self- 
purity which are the important principles accepted by the historical Buddha 
and which stand to reason. 


The Mahayana writers sometimse went to the length of tarnishing the 
image of the Buddha by putting in his mouth words of condemnation of the 
followers of the earlier orthodox school. The Buddha was giving a sermon 
the meaning of which the orthodox monks could not understand and so 
they left the meeting. Upon this the Buddha is described as remarking: 
“The meeting has got rid of chaff (phalgu)!" This derisive remark does great 
injustice to the historical Buddha who was always kind and generous to the 
followers of even other sects like the Niganthas or Ajivikas. 


In Mahayana, great importance is attached to karuna, compassion. 
One may even postpone one's moksa, if one can help another by showing 
compassion to him. Karuna stands supreme. In early Buddhism, scrupulous 
care is taken to observe the five rules of conduct : abstaining from murder, 
theft, falsehood, unchaste life and intoxicating drinks. In Bodhisattva-Bhumi 
pp. 114-15 Dutt's ed,), we are told that a householder-Bodhisattva would 
not be guilty of any offences, if he commits them through compassion for 
some one. If he violates the rules against murder, theft, falsehood, unchastity 
and use of intoxicatting drinks through compassion for some one and is 
prepared to undergo the punishment for such violations, then he does not 
become guilty. If a householder-Bodhisattva carries on sexual intercourse 
with a woman, through compassion for her, he does not become guilty. 
Not only that, ba? KevieleumtalaresestTeiyereipi Peel patie bhavati, bahu ca 
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punyam prasiyate). This seems to hark back to Chand. Upa. 2. 14.3: Na kaficana 
pariharet : "One should not avoid a woman who is solicitous and approaches 
you for sexual act". 


I do not want to suggest that Pali texts never attribute miracles to the 
Buddha. They do so side by side with recognising human nature of the 
Buddha. Pali texts also do refer to transcendent powers of Buddha and we 
have to choose by hamsa-ksira nyaya. In Buddhist Sanskrit texts the mention 
of Buddha's omniscience is very common. In Pali texts of early Buddhism it is 
limited to the past and present. The future is left out of its scope. Even in the 
past and present, the Buddha does not know all things at one and the same 
time. Even the knowledge of the destruction of all depravities (6५०७) does 
not exist continually, all the time, whether he is standing, sitting, or walking, 
whether he is awake or asleep. It is only when he begins to reflect that he 
comes to know that all his depravities are destroyed. Even Tattvasangraha, 
a late Mahayana text, admits that omniscience means the knowledge of 
important doctrines like Nairatmya and not the knowledge of the number 
of insects (kitaka-sarkyha), nor of the number of parti cles of sand in an ocean 
(samudra-sikata-sankhya; G. O. series ed. 3340, 3528-29). 


Buddhist Sanskrit texts reveal that they are often prone to 
misinterpretations. This is either deliberate in pursuance of changes in 
their conception of a new ideal, or because a confusion is made in possible 
alternative equivalents in Sanskrit due to the old etymology preserved 
in Pali term being forgotten. Take, for instance, the Pali word Nekkhamma 
which is often used as against kama, passion. In older canonical texts it is 
used in the sense of dispassionateness: kamanametam nissaranam yad idam 
Nekkhammam (Iti. 61; D. iii. 275): getting out of passions—this is nekkhama 
(dispassionateness). Now Nekkhamma can have as its Sanskrit equivalents 
naiskamya, naiskramya or naiskarmya. The Buddhist Sanskrit works always 
used the word naiskramya, renunciation, even in places where the intended 
sense is naiskamya, dispassionateness. Naiskramyam anuvarnayanti kamesu 
dosadarsinah (Mahavastu i. 107). Here it is clear that naiskranya is misplaced; for 
what is intended is naiskamya, the opposite of kama mentioned immediately 
afterwards. So also the passage ye yuktayoga manasa succhandusa nuiskramiyino 
Gotama-Sasanasmim (M. vastu i. 293) exactly eorresponds to Pali ye suppayutta 
manasa dalham nikkamino gotama-sasanasmim (Sn. 228). Thus it will be seen 
that naiskra mya is a misinterpretation. In the same way the Buddhist Sanskrit 
word Tayin is misinterpreted as being derived from taya in the sense of 
extension—Sankaracarya explains that word as 'santüna vato'—or from 
Trayin, protectors-wtidhuibastrsiassaptedbyerlipeianktentsiiieally speaking, 
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the word is a further prakritised form of Pali Tadi (equivalent to tadrk or tadr$, 
like that, that is, like the Buddha; or like that, that is, just the same). 


The Pali word khanti is used in two different senses; kanti, liking, and 
ksanti, forbearence, patience. Even where the sense of kanti is implied, 
Buddhist texts often use the word ksanti and this is always translated in later 
Chinese texts as forbearance, patience. Modern scholars also understood the 
word in the same sense. This word occurs in Gaudapadacarya's Mandikya- 
karika (iv. 92): Yasyevam ksantih so amrstattavaya kalpate, where it is translated 
by a great Sanskrit scholar as self-sufficiency, when as a matter of fact it 
means liking, inclination, as per the usual cliché drsti, ksanti, ruci, mati, preksa. 
This is due to not being aware of the Buddhist traditional interpretation. 
A commentator of the Mahabharata interprets the word Sañjñā in the name 
of the the Buddhist god Naiva-safinanasanjna, as yama-patni, wife of Yama, 
which is entirely absurd. So also the great Sanskrit scholar of modern times, 
Appashastri Rasbivdekar gives a very wrong interpretation of the Buddhist 
Dhyanas with their constituent parts (Buddha-carita, V. 10. ff.). 


In Vyasa’s comment on Yoga-sitra I. 17 the word abhoga occurs. It is a 
common word used along with citta, mind, in Buddhist books, in the sense 
of bent or inclination of mind’. Instead of this usual interpretation, which 
is not known by those who are unaware of this tradition, it is interpreted in 
several sub-commentaries as misribhava, svarupa-saksatkart prajna, paripurnata, 
saksat prajfiayah pari-purnata etc. 

Thus scholars who entirely depend upon Buddhist Sanskrit texts for the 
interpretation of Buddhist terms are likely to go wrong. Scholars of classical 
Sanskrit who naturally follow the misinterpretation of Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts also go wrong. 


I must however make myself clear. I do not under-estimate the value of 
Buddhist Sanskrit literature. It has its own value. It was the result of historic 
necessity. The number of people who always want slackening of strictness 
of rules of observance is always great. Within one hundred years of the 
passing of the Buddha, a large number of people parted ways from the 
orthodox people and established a sect of their own called Mahasanghikas. 
It is from this large chunk of the Bhiksus that the Mahayanists grew. They 
paid less attention to Vinaya and became more and more engrossed with 
the philosophy of their new ideas and ways of life. Buddhist writers like 
Asvaghosa, Asanga and Vasubandhu, Nagarjuna with his commentators 
Bhavya and Buddhapalita, Dinnága and Dharmakirti, Aryadeva and 
Santideva, Candrakirti, Santaraksita and Kamalasila and several others 
were intellectuaf giants Fhey Were Well-known tor thelr scholasticism and 
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intellectual heights. They kept the banner of Buddhism flying for several 
centuries in opposition to the attacks of the Brahmans. But they were far 
away from the historical Buddha ! 


They considered the world unreal as against the realistic conception of 
the world by the Historic Buddha. They made, as against the views of the 
latter, no distinction between Samsara and Nirvana. They recommended the 
worship of the images of a whole hierarchy of gods and goddesses. They 
recognised transferance of merit from one person to another. They allowed 
performance of miracles in direct contradiction of an express command not 
to to perform such miracles. They allowed laxity in the observance of the 
rules of conduct (pafica-sila) under certain circumstances. 

Thus will not one be justified to say that the authors who were responsible 
for these things in the later development of Mahayana have done great 
injustice to the historic Buddha and have presented a perverted picture of 
him? 
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Twenty-Eighth All India Oriental 
Conference 


C. Sivaramamurti 





Your Excellency, Esteemed Professors and Colleagues, 


While I am deeply grateful to you for considering me worthy of the 
honour shown, I am fully aware of my shortcomings and can only pray 
that I may be able some day to fulfil at least a fraction of your expectations 
by the grace of the Almighty that guides our march in any branch of study 
and labour that we may choose to pursue. 


The Orient with its rising sun represents the birth of knowledge which 
courses along upwards to its meridian. The wise men of the east are famous. 
Oriental wisdom has been considered for millenniums as the acme of 
perfection. Though merchantmen from the West traversed East to gather 
the aroma of spices, there was an yet another class that sought the east for 
intellectual satisfaction. The sojourn from the east to the west was often for 
dissemination of the highest ethical wisdom. Asoka’s Dharmamahamatras 
carried their precepts as far west as Egypt, Syria, Cyrene and Epirus. It 
is a well known fact that in the ancient world India's contact with the 
Western empires was close and cordial intellectually, as reflected, not only 
in Mathematics, Medicine, Astronomy, Astrology, Philosophy, but also in 
the wit of the Indian in narrating fables that fabulously travelled beyond 
conceivable borders. 


The rediscovery of Sanskrit in the eighteenth century in Europe had the 
most fruitful effect in the birth of a new and fascinating science of languages, 
Comparative Philology. The premature demise of Sir William Jones, who 
laid the foundations of Oriental study and research in India and created the 
Asiatic Society, and in its wake the Indian Museum, the first of its kind ever 


to take birth in India, would for all time be mourned by Indian scholars. 
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In a fast moving world, that called for modified methods of intake of such 
complex structure of classical language like Sanskrit, there arose a wizard 
to simplify lessons in the person of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
Without an opportunity to visit India even once, an inordinate passion for 
Sanskrit had taken possession of Max Muller who achieved the impossible 
by editing and publishing the text of the Veda with Sayana's Commentary, 
the most stupendous task ever. George Grierson's volumes of the Linguistic 
Survey of India are an equally tremendous achievement of dedicated 
scholarship. Though the giant dictionary of Sanskrit by Bohtlingk and Roth 
is an amazing accomplishment of the impossible, Monier Williams will long 
be remembered for his great contribution of a lexicon. The recently released 
giant dictionary of the Sanskrit language by the Deccan College, Poona, 
constitutes a triumph of Indian scholarship. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance is 
matched only by the mass of study of the text and translations of the Samhitas 
and Brahmanas composing the Vedas. The progress of Indian epigraphy based 
on palaeography would have been impossible but for the startling discovery 
of the Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts by James Prinsep whose premature 
death again was a blow to Indian scholarship. It is this that helped Buhler, 
Kielhorn, Luders and Hultzsch, Fleet and Indraji, Venkayya and Mirashi to 
carry forward epigraphical studies as they did. 


If Kielhorn edited and accomplished the task of giving the Mahabhashya 
text he also showed the path of editing inscriptions with appropriate 
citations from Sanskrit literature. If an Indian language has the honour of the 
Mahabhashya rendered into it, our thanks are to the supreme effort of Vasudev 
Shastri Abhyankar. Buhler made the study of palaeography possible, thanks 
to his Indische Palaeographie and Gaurishankar Ojha's masterly work on Indian 
scripts. Thanks to the way shown by Cunningham and Elliot, Rapson, Allan, 
Smith, Whitehead and others up to Altekar, it widened our knowledge of 
numismatics. If the Jataka was rendered into English by Cowell as he did 
several other difficult to render books like the Harshacharita, Tawny showed 
how a single text could be commented on in his several volumes of the 
Ocean of Story. Scholars like Oldenberg, T.W. and Mrs. Rbys Davids will go 
down the history of Buddhist studies for what they have done for Pali Text 
and Translation series so enriched by them. From Jacobi to Upadhye Jaina 
studies have received a rare devoted attention. 

The Harvard Oriental Series the Sacred Books of the East Series, the 
Oriental Fund Series, the Bibliotheca Indica Series, the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, the Vijayanagaram Sanskrit Series, the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
the Mysore SansloritaGernges, Kdriessl&ashimisiveainskenitiGeriesprthe Gaekwad's 
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Oriental Series, the Bhandarkar Oriental Series, the Kashi Sanskrit Series, the 
Kavyamala Series, the Adyar Library Series, the Sarasvati Bhavana Sanskrit 
Series, the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series and several such that have been 
instituted in India and abroad have served to give the texts and translations 
of several great works edited and translated by distinguished scholars, all 
of which, but for these, would have been buried in oblivion 


The magnificent work of collecting rare manuscripts from obscure 
corners can never be overrated. The discovery of the Arthasastra and Bhasa's 
plays, Mattavilasa and Bhagavadajjuka, Kuttanimata and several others of that 
type, the recovery of Sanskrit texts from other languages like Kshemendra's 
Avadanakalpalata is a remarkable episode in Indian studies. The Sanskrit texts 
of Bali, the inscriptions of Kutei in Borneo, the Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Cambodia, with scholars at such work like Foucher, Vogel and Coedes who 
did excavations in literature also bore excellent fruit. Aufrecht's Catalogus 
Catalogorum gives a staggering list of manuscripts, making Raghavan's work 
on it all the more strenuous. If Mackenzie, Rajendralal Mitra, Haraprasad 
Sastri, Shama Sastri, Ganapati Sastri, Kuppuswami 


Sastri, Ramakrishna Kavi made history in the realm of the collection of 
manuscripts, the several Catalogues from all over like the volumes of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and Vernacular Manuscripts from the 
Asiatic Society and the rich Triennial Catalogues of the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library reveal the exciting fruit obtained. The Kuttamimata, for which one of 
the finest commentaries was written by Tanasukharam, was the reward of 
a manuscripts search by Peterson in a Jaina bhandas at Cambay, as fruitful 
as other searches at Jaisalmere and others. 


An ideal study and collection of the manuscripts and their readings 
by scholars of the highest erudition has given us the realization of a long 
cherished desire to have a critical edition of the Mahabharata, the great 
national epic, a task accomplished by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Instititute. Similar edition of the Ramayana has been made possible by the 
Baroda Oriental Institute, though the carefully edited handy edition of the 
same by Kuppuswami Sastri would continue to hold the field for years to 
come. 


Today the pace of collecting manuscripts has unfortunately slacked in 
direct proportion to the threat of indiscriminate scattering away of these 
valuable treasures, as increasingly their owners have lost interest in the 
material, the worth of which they have long ceased to acquaint themselves 


with. Unless this is remedied it would indeed be an irreparable loss to the 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
country. 
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The languages of India with their own rich literature and glory of lingual 
structure had admiring scholars like Pope, Kittel and Brown that took to these 
studies and enriched them by their admirable works, the earliest in the field. 
If Chilukuri Narayana Rao gave a fantastic count of proverbs in Telugu, the 
largest number in any individual language of India, Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
gave us a great book on the Bengali language and structure as a model of 
what a study of any of India's great languages should be. 


There was a time when Indian art was considered as among the primitive 
arts, and took its place not among the classical arts of the world like the 
Greek and Roman, but as a study of ethnology from a semi-developed 
country. Fortunately the advent of Coomaraswamy could assure the rightful 
place for Indian art among the great classical arts of the world. His was 
a scientific approach, objective and balanced. His discipline in thought 
owed it to the scientist in him. He not only placed the Indian craftsman 
and pleaded for the revival of arts and crafts, but also discovered and wrote 
on the Rajasthani ond Pahari paintings, created an interest in the study of 
Indian architecture, sculpture and bronzes. He gave a new life for Indian 
music and dance as well by his writings and exposition. In the wake of his 
translation of the Abhinayadarpana in the Mirror of Gesture was edited and 
published Bharata's Natyasastra with Abhinavagupta's commentary in the 
Gaekwad's Oriental series. Study of Indian art and culture outside Indian 
soil was given great impetus by Coomaraswamy, Vogel, Coedes, Zimmer, 
Majumdar, Nilakanta Sastri, H.B. Sarkar and several others who proved that 
a perfect understanding of India's great heritage was possible only against 
a background of its ramifications in other parts of Asia. 


Indian philosophy in its various schools studied with avidity has had 
its exposition by innumerable scholars from Max Müller to Keith, Das 
Gupta, Hiriyanna and Radhakrishnan. That the eloquence of his oratory is 
transmitted into his masterly writings as well by Radhakrishnan is a tribute 
to his genius for exposition. Dharma Sastra literature, a vast mass of ethical 
text, had found its greatest exposition in the scholarly judge P.V. Kane. 


History of Literature itself found its narrators in Weber, Macdonell, 
Keith and Winternitz, so that the accomplishment of literary output in a 
variety of fields was assessed, brought together and arranged in proper 
form in appropriate setting for enlightening the student of the language 
studying individual works to place them against a comparative mass of 
related texts. 


History saw its fulfilment in the texts edited aud translatations prepared 
of sources like the RAPS Harfa Diari Viriumürüdevacharita, Ain-i 
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Akbari, Babarnama Tuzuki Jehangiri and such others. Aurel Stein will be 
remembered for ever not only for collecting for India the rare art treasures 
of Central Asia, that are housed in the National Museum, as one of the five 
similar great collections in the world, but also for his monumental chronicle 
of Kashmir. Periods of history covered meticulously are represented in the 
volumes of Jadunath Sarkar and Sardesai. 


The traditional method of study of Sanskrit wedded to the Western 
standards of scholarship has had its fruit in the emergence of such 
giants in intellect like Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganatha Jha in whose names have been instituted 
institutes of research and scholarship that would proclaim their services to 
learning for all time to come. The Bhandarkar Research Institute would ever 
keep the memory of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar green. So also K. 
P. Jayaswal will be remembered through the Institute after him. 


All this makes it clear that the roots of our culture can be understood only 
by a deep study of the classical languages like Sanskrit, Prakrits, Persian and 
Arabic. Asutosh Mookerjee thus rightly made Sanskrit study compulsory 
up to the college level. Once the taste was created, he hoped, the knowledge 
would be cultivated and furthered throughout one’s life. All over the country 
in one form or another tradition continued the learning of Sanskrit or Arabic 
as a ‘must’ in almost every home with a literary outlook and heritage. 


A few generations ago, when there were innumerable products of 
an education that gave a rare insight into the texts that English literature 
could offer, and made of them the best connoisseurs of the language and its 
literary treasures, such knowledge was helpful only in assessing in nobler 
terms the classical languages of this land of ours, since an inborn pride 
in these existed in abundance as a survival of a deep rooted tradition in 
families that counted education and knowledge above every other worldly 
advantage. This has slowly dwindled all over the world, and the utilitarian 
approach in studies has smothered the growth of knowledge of the classical 
languages. Latin and Greek no more hold their place in the West and share 
the disregard that Sanskrit or Prakrit or Persian equally experience in India 
today. Prinsep could decipher the Brahmi script only because he knew Greek 
and its script. Jean Francios Champollion could unravel the Rosetta stone 
and understand Egyptian hieroglyphics again only because of his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin. In India the key for the understanding of any aspect 
of our culture lies in Sanskrit. The highest wisdom in the oldest of our 
books, the Vedas, is to be sought through a knowledge of Sanskrit. To know 
the essentials dfGuktHGlash EE SPHTOSA BIRD legit Celisétiology, Sanskrit 
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is essential. The keen sense of ethical life and justice that gave us a vast 
mass of Dharmasastra literature has to be understood through Sanskrit, and 
the early British judges in India took great pains to learn the original texts 
of law and jurisprudence from famous pandits of the time. Technical sciences 
like medicine, mathematics, astronomy, botany, herbarium and forestry, 
architecture, iconography, sculpture, painting, metal casting, dance and 
music and several others have to be studied in several well known treatises 
on them, all in Sanskrit. Even for the editing of inscriptions, which are mostly 
in Sanskrit all over, knowledge of the language is indispensable. To collect 
and edit even vernacular texts in any part of India, knowledge of Sanskrit 
is essential. The case applies with equal force to languages in many other 
parts of South East Asia. With so much of a commendation of its study even 
from the utilitarian an point of view, the study of Sanskrit is fast dwindling. 
This can be given a fillip only if its study is made compulsory up to the 
college standard. When Sanskrit is mentioned in this context it takes its place 
along with Persian as a classical language. The choice should be of either of 
the two. If both are studied, one as a compulsory subject, and the other as a 
choice, this should be welcomed and special facilities for such a comparative 
study provided. This august body of scholars could well voice this request 
for their introduction in the educational curriculum in the Universities of 
India. 


The study of archaeology and art has been given an impetus by its 
introduction for post graduate degrees in Universities. Whether the students 
graduating in these courses teach History or man Museums or staff the 
Archaeological Survey, their study should be Sanskrit-oriented. K. N. Dikshit 
was an embodiment of Sanskrit learning in the Archaeological Survey. 
Without this equipment there can be no comprehension of any branch of it. 
The language of the inscriptions, an important source of History, is Sanskrit. 
The legends of the famous Gupta series of coins are in Sanskrit. The study of 
texts on architecture, iconography, sculpture and painting is to be in Sanskrit. 
The manuscripts of important texts like the Rajatarangini require a knowledge 
of Sanskrit to understand them. The Archaeological Survey of India rightly 
laid a stress on proto-history and perfected the methods of excavation, thanks 
to the efforts of Mortimer Wheeler. But now the time has arrived when, 
with the means necessary to implement the Antiquities Act, and the general 
understanding of the various periods of history from the sources, there is to 
be a greater attention and zeal directed to subjects like texts on architecture, 
iconography, texts on sculpture and painting and dance. There should be 


a greater zeal fer dle study iof daumismaticsand.egism by. Study of pre 
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and proto-history should be so modified as to balance the study with the 
rest of the subjects mentioned above taken together, with equal importance 
stressed for each individually. Efforts should be made to help the growth of 
the numerical strength of scholars in these branches of knowledge, so that 
they may intensively strive to clarify the too often corrupt and confusing 
texts. In this, for architecture as the scholars acquainted with the text should 
collaborate with the practicing architects and artists in the field for mutual 
clarification. As Coomaraswamy pointed out long ago, the heredity in such 
professions has preserved so much as a perennial stream of living tradition 
that can help in a better understanding of the ancient text itself. It is only 
thus that a full view of the personality of India can be made out. Bharata's 
Natya is an all-India dance exposition, and notSouth Indian, simply because 
it had continued to survive there in pristine form. Nor is the Arthasastra a 
text of Kerala, simply because of the accident of the manuscript having been 
unearthed there. 


Though the printing of the text and its various commentaries for the four 
Vedas continues to be pursued by dedicated institutions like the Vaidika 
Samsodhana Mandal and the Visvesvaranand Institute that has brought out 
the gigantic Vedic Word Concordance, the living voice of the Veda, the svara 
intonation, that used to be assiduously studied as adhyayana at eight to nine 
years for each Veda from the first $ravanapürnima day after the upanayana 
ceremony, is now confined only to just a few, and that too only in four or 
five states in the South. The Vedic intonation is enough to stir the mind of 
any listener. Yet the Vedic scholars, who have been the butt of ridicule for 
ages as chhandasas Slokaéatravah and vedabhyasajadas, have at least survived 
up to today, and the present total neglect of their tribe, styling them as 
Vaidikas and denying them any means of feeling proud of their position in 
the intellectual life of the country, is bound to kill the intonation of Vedapatha 
itself soon after the present generation, may be in another decade or two. 
Once the uchcharana or Brahmaghosha, as Valmiki styles it, is lost, there can 
be no remedying it. As a remedy for a disease should be even when there 
is some life left, pratikara. vidhanam ayushas sati seshe hi phalaya kalpate, the 
rejuvenation must be now or never. A means should be found to encourage 
this aspect of Vedic study by making it at least as nearly attractive as any of 
the numerous subjects that constitute oriental learning. 


All over the world, there are large collections of art from different 
countries and continents to help understand the art and culture of the most 
ancient civilizations of the world, and in that context their own, wherever 
they are. It is this-thatihaguhalpied sisdiyuandsipkleaticiateficultural material 
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from Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, medieval Europe, China, 
Japan, Indonesia, Cambodia, Central Asia, Pre Columbine Americas and 
so forth. In India we have fortunately in the National Museum Sir Aurel 
Stein's magnificent collection of Central Asian art and the Pre Columbine 
art collection presented by the Heeramanecks. Small collections of Iranian, 
Egyptian, South East Asian, Chinese and European collections are being 
built up. Indian universities should introduce courses in Greek, Roman 
and European art, Assyriology, Egyptology, Iranian Art, Sinology, Japanese 
art and the Art of South and South East Asia. There are several scholars in 
all these fields in western countries, while there has as yet been practically 
none in India taking to any of these phases of culture and art. It is a sad 
desideratum and it is earnestly hoped that young scholars in our country 
would evince interest, learn and specialist in all these interesting new fields 
of learning. This would ensure collection of this material as well for our 
Museums and enlarging the horizon of cultural knowledge with the civilized 
world as the limit. 


There has been an almost singularly unfortunate mishap for some of 
the most important publishing agencies for Sanskrit and Prakrit books. 
The Nirnayasagara Press that has done yoeman service to the cause of 
valuable Sanskrit books, many of them published by it in the Kavyamala, 
the Venkatesvara Steam Press, Vavilla Ramaswami Sastrulu and Son, Sri 
Vani Vilas Press, the Balamanorama Press, and a few others that have with 
devotion published and distributed well-known, not-too well known and 
many rare Sanskrit books at very moderate cost to suit even the leanest 
purse, are now fallen on evil days and are threatened with a forebode of 
extinction. It was hoped Nirnayasagara would recover and reprint the entire 
Kavyamala and continue it further. Vavilla is almost closed for ever. Vani 
Vilas is in the spasms of its final breath. Anandasrama is not any better in 
its sad state of existence. On the other hand books like Bloomfield's Vedic 
Concordance and some others printed and published by the aid of a subsidy 
have enriched the libraries of not a few scholars. It is high time that there is 
a remedy sought for rejuvenating these printing houses that had been and 
are even now doing so much for Sanskrit. Subsidising and encouraging the 
publication of books to be made available at a moderate cost would be one 
of the best ways of helping the language to survive, grow and flourish. 


Friends, I have taken very much of your valuable time. I have made these 
few suggestions in the hope that there would be sought means of solving 
these problems by remedying such drawbacks as require our attention. It 
is only in the spirit afvilaegurtreoistlexiecwenbveairyfeamoti C diocintry s weal that I 
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have so spoken, voicing, as I know, the combined feelings of everyone of us 
assembled here. The field of scholar. ship like the celestial cow has assured 
joy on earth and bliss in heaven. It is the sacred promise of Patafijali himself, 
and it surely reassures us, as we move along, each in his own special field 
of choice, to reach the coveted goal, the brightest light. 
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When the Working Committee of this session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference invited me to deliver the presidential address I gratefully 
accepted the invitation, esteeming it a high honour to be associated with 
an institution which for many decades has rendered excellent service to the 
cause of Oriental learning in India and abroad. 


Considering the question of a suitable theme for this discourse I thought 
that I might appropriately invite your attention for some moments to a few 
problems of methodological interest and afford some food for reflection on 
questions such as: Are we always applying the right methods, or adopting 
the most effective ways of procedure in our scientific investigations? Are we 
always disposed and willing to adapt our methods to suit new circumstances 
and to keep pace with the development of philology and the study of allied 
branches of literary, social and religious learning in the widest sense of the 
terms ? 


During the last century the fields of historical, literary, and religious 
knowledge have not only greatly expanded but also considerably grown in 
complexity. The volume of data, the mere numbers of known facts increase 
yearly with the discovery of hitherto unknown texts and with the continuing 
archaeological exploration. The results and methods of adjacent fields of 
knowledge can no longer be left out of consideration. Many problems are 
nowadays attacked in different ways and by means of a variety of methods. 
Rightly so, but the result is that no Sanskrit scholar is in these days able 
comprehensively to view the full extent of his speciality, be it Vedism, Indian 
religion or the history of post-Vedic Sanskrit literature. Nobody is able to 


master an immense variety of subjects at the same time, to have the command 
: : or fRods eq FET va रि University Ramtek Collection 
of a diversity of metho ually well. 
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All work of man is imperfect, and it is necessary always to be conscious 
that in applying ourselves to problems of the literary or religious history 
of India we shall never detect more than a few aspects of the whole truth. 
Conscious also of the fact that our theories and solutions are apt to be one 
sided and always open to improvement. It has for instance been argued that 
the Vedic hymns are above all banquet poetry. However, an attentive reader 
will detect many other aspects. The Rgveda is much more varied than it has 
sometimes been supposed to be. There are praise and prayer, eulogy and 
speculation unconnected with invitations to sacrificial feasts. There are over 
a hundred hymns which are not used in the frauta ritual and do not contain 
any allusions to solemn sacrificial rites being per formed. They are about 
twice as many as those siktas in which solemn rites are explicitly mentioned 
as being prepared, taking place or having taken place. 


We can moreover hardly expect to have the final say and should always 
be on our guard against errors of judgement, deviations from the right 
method and other pitfalls. Discussion, criticism, polemics, provided they 
are as objective as possible, to the point and dignified, are indispensable. 
But absolute objectivity, complete freedom from subjective values, is pure 
illusion. Even the barest bones of any historical narrative, the very selection 
and arrangement of facts and events imply a choice, and that choice is as a 
rule determined by a value judgment. 


The importance of more or less isolated new facts has often been overrated. 
However interesting, they can seldom be expected to nullify well-founded 
theories. Those Errancies who seem to attach special force out weighing a 
mass of well-attested Vedic facts to some peripheral datum found in one 
of the Iranian languages or literatures have more than once forgotten that 
our first endeavour should be to try to make such a datum an integrate 
element of a theory of proven soundness, not to establish a completely new 
theory in which the extraneous datum occupies a central place. As long as 
the identification of well-known figures on Indus seals remains a conjecture 
and as long as the Indus script has not been convincingly deciphered we 
had better abstain from drawing from them extravagant conclusions with 
regard to the history of Indian religions and the mutual relations of the 
ancient Indian languages and their speakers or at least from suggesting that 
such conclusions are more than partly premature hypotheses. While insiders 
sometimes fail to use care, the suspicion harboured against hypotheses and 
interpretations suggested by outsiders, however intelligible, is not always 
justified. Was not Grassmann, the meritorious author of an indispensable 
Vedic Dictionary,akettoyinediinacsdaenatistany Rabad bekore the mycologist 
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Wasson any Indologist ever collected all data supporting an hypothesis that 
the soma juice was no alcoholic drink but a drug, a hypothesis which in any 
case explains the fact that the juice did not need a period of fermentation. 


We should never lose sight of the fact that the opinions, theories and 
explanations of every researcher are as a rule conditioned by trends of 
scientific and philosophical thought prevailing in his time and surroundings. 
This is one of the corollaries of another fact : every succeeding generation 
chains novel experience which opens the eyes to other aspects of reality, 
makes new approaches to scientific research possible, and stimulates a 
reappraisal of the institutions of the past, a change in explanatory models and 
in emphasis placed upon the value of definite methods. There is how ever 
a reverse to the medal. German scholars writing, a century ago, on the 
relations between bralimanas and kisatriyas in Vedic antiquity could not 
always resist the temptation to view these in the light of the political and 
ecclesiastical struggles of their own times. And the disparagement so often 
evinced with regard to definite Indian religions - among them Tantrism - 
is largely determined by the Victorian view of life and morals of the same 
past century. It is therefore a inatter of regret that the opinions expressed 
and the interpretations proposed by predecessors of repute are up to the 
present day so often quoted and repeated as if they were final. We should 
not uncritically endorse everything that a famous scholar has said if it seems 
to harmonize with an attractive but hazardous theory. In the last decades 
of the 19th century the one-sidedly naturalistic explanations of ancient 
Indian gods were considered almost self-evident because at that time these 
interpretations were in vogue, not only in Indo-European mythology but 
also in the comparative study of religions in general. I am not detracting 
from the merits of Max Müller (1823-1900), whose works stimulated 
widespread interest in the study of religion and linguistics, when I say 
that his naturalistic and animistic interpretations of the Indian pantheon, 
his obsession with etymological explanation of Vedic mythology have too 
often been accepted and shared by authors who should have known better. 
His complete acceptance of the religion of the Veda and the wisdom of the 
Upanisads with total rejection of the later religions as 'degradedi may seem 
utterly unrealistic, it essentially was one of the consequences of a romantic 
philosophy of history marked by a return to origins which has long since 
been generally disavowed. 

Criticism and a continued discussion of the relation between pantheon 
and nature have, for the time being, led to the conclusion that man did not 
worship naturecon. pereonifikat4orssndfiraturay phenomena but the sacred 
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reality in nature. In this connection it is worth observing that sometimes 
there appears to be more truth in traditional Indian explanations than many 
scholars of the West have long been prepared to admit. According to Keith, 
Renou and others there could be little doubt as to the solar nature of the 
Vedic Visnu, but after a renewed discussion of this important question it has 
in the last decades become sufficiently clear that a central feature of Visnuis 
character was his relations with the cosmic axis, the imaginary but highly 
sacred central pillar which, putting the cosmic levels into communication, 
reaching the earth in its navel, constitutes a canal through which the heavenly 
blessings may penetrate into the abode of men and which makes travelling 
to heaven possible. Visnu may be said to represent this pillar itself and to 
be present in any part of it. At the upper end is his high domain, at the 
lower end he is the sacrificial post (jupa) and he is constantly identified with 
the sacrifice which is located in the navel of the earth. Is a view of Visnuis 
character which emphasizes these features not in perfect harmony the oft- 
repeated traditional explanations according to which he is the god who 
pervades the universe and penetrates into all beings and objects, a belief 
which is the basis of many important theological and philosophical doctrines 
of the post-Vedic period ? 

Moreover, explanations can often be found nearer home, in mundane 
circumstances, human experiences and life situations. In discussing the age- 
old problem of the so-called original nature of the Asvins - did they represent 
sun and moon, the morning and evening stars and so on? - it has been 
overlooked that beliefs in supernormal abilities of twins and especially of 
twins that are held to be of divine origin are widespread; that these figures 
were apt to associate themselves with a large variety of phenomena of a 
twofold nature and that the tendency to interpret occurrences in the human 
world such as miraculous rescues and recoveries as resulting from divine 
action and interference may have contributed much to the wealth of mytho 
logical and legendary feats ascribed to this pair of gods. 


This brings us to the sociological explanations of mythology and religious 
facts and figures. Those who are inclined to subscribe to theories based on 
the belief in the primacy of a human society and its organization - theories 
according to which the god Mitra, for instance, represents the Contract - too 
often forget that the tenets of the sociological schools, whether French or 
other, on which most of these theories are based have in the course of the 
last sixty years been subjected to severe criticism. Adhering to the dogma 
of the decisive significance of the structure of society, whether developed 
or primitive, they. oft&nigterkdiite sasglevtiotheRaelementsonf socio logical 
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and cultural importance. There are indeed possibilities of explaining the 
unmistakable tendency to distinguish, in Indian religious and philosophical 
thought, groups of three—the trayi vidya or threefold knowledge", the three 
gunas and dosas, the three strides, the three spheres of heaven and numerous 
others - other than the dogma of the fundamental importance of a triadic 
social classification. Nor can there be doubt that the remarkable occurrence 
and celebration in pairs of a considerable number of deities such as Mitra- 
Varunau must be connected with an undeniable trend to viewing various 
forms of mundane diversity as essentially dual in character, to a special 
predilection for bipartitions and interpreting the aspects and elements of 
reality as pairs. A lesson to be learnt from these facts is that, in studying one 
or more features of the Indian civilization, we should possibly avoid isolating 
them; more than once they will appear to represent an identical trend. 


Our conclusions and interpretations must first and foremost be based on 
the original texts. But we should beware of methodical errors. To mention 
only a few points : I have often been astonished to see that even scholars of 
repute are so easily inclined to rely on the argumentum e silentio, the argument 
based on the absence of definite data in our texts. And that notwithstanding 
the note of warning sounded, a century ago, by Auguste Barth who, in his 
Religions of India, wrote that it is evident that the negative conclusions which 
may be deduced from documents such as the Vedic hymns and prose texts 
must be received with not a little reservation. Scholars are almost unanimous 
in admitting that there must have existed striking differences between the 
ritual institutions mentioned or alluded to in Rgveda-Samhita on the one 
hand and the systematized rituals described and discussed in the bralimanas 
and ritual sutras on the other. But the silence of the poets as to certain points 
of religious or ritual interest does not necessarily prove them and their 
contemporaries to have been unacquainted with these details. The absence 
of references to definite practices or functionaries should not necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that these practices and offices were unknown to the 
Rgvedic Indians. 


A nearly related methodical error is the tendency to view the history 
of ideas and institutions exclusively from the perspective provided by the 
chronology of the literary sources, a tendency which is apt to lead to the 
assumption of more or less ungainlier developments. Thus many scholars 
remain disinclined to accept the hypothesis that the different character of 
part of the hymns contained in the 10th mandala of the Rgveda-Samhita 
might be due to their originating in other milieus, where other gods were 
worshipped, athervaaiiaidedsiliad opted Uspesignphilosaphisal speculations 
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elaborated and not or not exclusively to a distance in tine. And that on the 
strength of the argument that the 10th mandala as such is a later addition to 
the corpus. 


In recent times attempts have been made to reconstruct original, 
prehistoric forms of the srauta ritual. Those elements which do not seem to 
fit in well with the system of the ritual described in the sūtras are regarded as 
remains of an older ritual system and used as material for its reconstruction. 
But how are we to know for certain that these alleged archaisms are not 
partly or even integrally ritual variants, alternative possibilities, local or 
familial peculiarities? How can we really prove the prehistoric view of life 
and the world and its ritual exponents to have been completely consistent, 
honiogencous, systematic ? Were there in prehistoric theory no differences 
of opinion and in practice no variants? Has there even existed aboriginally 
ritual that was complete in itself answering to some systematism of our 
devising? Is the very assumption of the existence, in the beginningi, of 
a fully developed sacrificial system probable ? Is not any living religion 
likely to develop new elements and to differentiate according to the interests 
and the intellectual niveau of its adherents ? Efforts to reconstruct perfect 
ritual or mythological systems, to interpret, for instance, all details of an 
ancient Indian deity harmoniously risk being baffled by the complexity of 
my thopoeic thought, the constant pressure of remodelling ideas, popular 
and poetic inventiveness, the probably one sided interests of the authors 
of our sources as well as the many lacunae in the tradition and gaps in our 
knowledge. 


Let me for a moment enlarge upon one example. Whereas in the older Veda 
Indra is first and foremost the divine hero, warrior and victorious opponent 
of Votra, the later Vedic texts emphasize not his outward appearance and 
his warlike exploits but his metamorphoses, his immoral conduct, cunning 
and drunkenness as well as his activities as a helper of those who are in 
distress. Does this mean that these sides of his character are entirely new, 
that they have developed from his older nature in a comparatively brief lapse 
of time? No, the probabilities are rather in favour of the supposition that we 
have to do with a shift of emphasis in our sources, that the authors of the 
older texts and their audiences and those who composed and transmitted 
the later works were interested in different sides of the godis character, the 
later sharing their preference for tales about Indrais immorality and help 
fullness with the popular narrators whose stories are incorporated in the 
epics and the Buddhist collections. 
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The preoccupation with the prehistoric past - another legacy from the 19th 
century - led many scholars to discuss origins, among them the hypo thetical 
origins of Vedic gods and institutions, rather than study their functions in the 
historical past and their significance for their historical worshippers. They 
were interested in tracing the origins of the metres used by the Vedic poets, 
turning only at a much later date to analyzing their poems and studying 
their poetical procedures which have recently, once again but incorrectly, 
been stigmatized as wholly affected and artificial. Questions of etymology 
and the origin of words were debated far over a century ago; a thorough 
study of the exact meanings of important words in the texts and of the 
significance of religious and mythological data in their particular contexts 
had to wait for many years. 


As to the study of Vedic mythology in general it is a curious fact that 
interpretations other than the naturalistic, historical or sociological resulting 
in discussions of origins and in attempts to reconstruct so-called Urforms, 
however illusory these may be, do not seem to have been often attempted; 
that the new insights into the structure and function of myths in archaic 
societies gained by those who are researching into other religions do not seen 
to have attracted the attention they deserve. In discussing myths, differences 
between legends, fairy tales, folktales, mythical tales on the one hand and 
true myths on the other are as frequently lost sight of as the fact that our 
classifications do not as a rule correspond with those of the peoples who 
believe in the myths. The necessity to ascertain the structure of the stories, 
to analyse these into their component elements, to discover their place and 
function in the whole myth, and to ask how a people has used a myth, what 
ithas made of it, this necessity is far from being generally realized. In general 
it can be said that in engaging in comparative studies of myths, rites, divine 
figures we are likely to detect or at least mention points of resemblance 
sooner than discover and evaluate differences, even if the latter are of greater 
relevance than the former. The close connexion between a cosmogonies myth 
and a remedy or renewal of any kind bas more than once been mentioned 
in the literature. A solemn recitation of such a myth is often believed to 
cure diseases. The return to origins gives, in India, Tibet, Polynesia and 
elsewhere the hopes of a rebirth. But few authors of books on comparative 
mythology emphasize the differences between the relevant Indian and, for 
instance, Polynesian myths, namely the significance of the central figure of 
the Purusa in the former. There is in the mythologies of other peoples no 
counterpart of this lofty conception, no counterpart of the powerful and 


permanent inflaenceupapihetnssnatinntactanhanecniche great religious 
currents of the later periods exerted by myth of the Purusasukta. 
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At this point I would like to break off my critical remarks in order 
to illustrate my argument on the study of ancient Indian mythology by 
one specific example, viz. one of the most remarkable myths at any time 
conceived and handed down by many people, that of the great flood or 
deluge. Arresting your attention to the Sanskrit story, I shall for the sake 
of brevity and survey ability confine myself to four versions, viz. those 
contained in the Satapatha-Brahmana, in the Mahabharata, in the Matsya- 
Purana and in the Bhagavata-Purana, omitting the younger accounts handed 
down in other works. The nucleus of the story preserved in all four works 
is short and simple : A small fish comes to Manu and asks him to protect 
and rear him. Manu complies with this request and after keeping the fish, 
who is gradually increasing in size, in several places, brings him to the sea. 
The fish in his turn promises Manu to save him from a great flood which 
is sure to come and advises him to go aboard a ship. Thus it happens. The 
fish, who is now said to be horned, takcs Manu to safety. 


Now the four versions show many major and minor variations in 
particulars. As to the former, the short story in the SB. begins abruptly: 
the fish is in Manuis wash-water and addresses him. The other versions 
do introduce Manu and describe his situation, and in the puranas the fish 
makes his appearance in water required for ritual purposes. According to 
SB. and Mbh. it is Manu who builds the ship; according to MP. the gods; 
in BhP. the vessel is sent by the fish. In “B. Manu goes alone on board, no 
other beings or objects being mentioned. The other texts are unanimous in 
stating, with some variation, that all sorts of seed and creatures take ship 
also, the Mbh. and the BhP. adding the seven seers. In the two oldest versions 
the fish draws the ship to “this northern mountain” or the Himalaya, in the 
two puranas no locality is mentioned but the landing no doubt takes place 
somewhere in the South, because the authors, whilst in troducing Manu, 
refer to the Malaya mountains or the Dravidas. Although SB., in another 
chapter, makes mention of Manuis wife, he is in the flood episode said to 
have produced a woman by means of worship, auste rities and a pakayujfia. 
Continuing his worship and austerities he produces, through or with her, 
offspring, that is the present race, the race of Manu. The epos has it that he, 
fortifying himself with tapas, creates all creatures. The MP., though stating 
in the fishis address that Manu is destined to be the creator of the world, 
makes no mention of any activity of his pertinent to creating offspring. BhP. 
does not even refer to this point in the fishis address. 


Among the other variants that are worth recalling is, first, the tendency of 
some elements of thrstergntaxgii@wsaninuimibestty rank thëedfish is successively 
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kept in three places—jar, a pit and the sea - in Mbh. in four, in MP, in six - both 
texts adding the Ganges - in BhP. - omitting the Ganges - in five. Whereas 
55. gives no exact indications of points and courses of time-the flood is to 
be expected in such and such a year - Manu is in the epic version said to 
perform tapas for ten thousand years, the fish stays in a pond and draws the 
ship for many years, etc. In MP. Manuis asceticism is continued for a million 
of years, but, as in BhP., the fish grows much faster Another point is this : 
whereas in $B. Manu ties the rope of the ship to the horn of the fish, the epos 
speaks of a rope consisting of cords; the two puranas however introduce a 
snake which, appearing together with the fish, is to serve as a rope. Last but 
not least, in SB. no word is wasted upon a personal description of Manu : 
the hearer is obviously supposed to be perfectly acquainted with this figure. 
In the epos, BhP. and in a version of MP. he is the son of Vivasvan and a 
great sage (757), in MP. a king of the past, devoted to asceticism, in BhP. a 
royal sage (rajarsi). 

Next we have to consider the function of the story, the contexts in which 
it occurs in connection with its structure and especially with what may be 
called the accretions, that is to say those elements of the four versions which 
do not belong toa flood story proper. As to SB. Ihave already mentioned that 
after Manu had performed a sacrifice a woman was produced. This woman, 
calling herself Manuis daughter and the blessing or benediction, wishes to 
be employed at sacrificial rites so that Manu will be come rich in offspring 
and cattle. Manu acts in accordance with her wish and the author continues : 
"This woman is Ida-the essence of the offering - and whosoever, knowing 
this, performs (sacrifices) with (the) Ida, propagates this race which Manu 
generated, and whatever blessing he invokes through it (her), all that is 
granted to him". It is clear that the author, combining the story of the flood 
with that of the origin of the Ida-which is related as part of an explanation of 
the rites of Full and New Moon that serve as the norm for other sacrifices-has 
made the former into an integrate element of an aetiological myth explaining 
the origin of an important feature of the Vedic srauta ritual. 


In the Mahabharata episode we are in the epic sphere. The importance 
of asceticism is underlined. The fish, after having rescued Manu, reveals his 
identity: he is Prajapati Brahma; although his activity is confined to Manuis 
rescue he orders him to create all beings, including gods, asuras and men. For 
that purpose Manu again subjects himself to austerities. Here the episode 
is an account of the re-creation, not of the world, but of the living beings 
by one single person who has been saved from a deluge on the advice and 
with the help ofampembediackaligh deity. Brakimãappearsatso in the version 
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of MP., but only to accord Manu his wish to serve as the "store house" 
for the host of living beings during the imminent period of dissolution in 
which a deluge will inundate the earth with its mountains and forests, the 
pralaya which obviously is expected by Manu and known to the readers. 
When the fish, reared by Manu, eventually has become as big as the ocean 
Manu realizes that the animal is Visnu. After having instructed Manu and 
promised his help the Lord predicts that at the end of the pralaya Manu 
will be (the) Prajapati and at the beginning of the Krtayuga the ruler of the 
manvantara which is to set in. At the request of his interlocutor, Visnu explains 
the process of the universal dissolution, emphasizing the meteorological 
phenomena which are to occur, the flood proper being part of a long series 
of disasters. He also predicts that besides Manu and him. self only Sun and 
Moon, BralAma and the four imperishable higher worlds, as well as Siva, the 
Vedas and the Puranas will be saved. At the beginning of the new period, 
which will be Manuis creation, Visnu will divulge the Vedas. When all this 
has come true Visnu, still in the shape ofa fish. imparts to Manu the contents 
of the Matsya-Purana which are to follow. Here the episode, without being 
completely visnuized, has been transformed into an account of Visnuis first 
avatura, serving at the same time as a motivation for, or justification of, the 
divulgation of the purana and as a descriptive statement of the circumstances 
under which this took place so to enhance the credibility of the expositions 
which are to follow. 


In BhP. the old story is not only completely visnuized but has also 
become a fully developed avatara episode in its classical form, included in 
the well-known tale about the theft and recovery of the Veda: when during 
Brahmais repose the earth and the other worlds are submerged, the danava 
king Hayagriva carries off the Vedas which had issued from Brahmais mouth. 
The Lord Hari thereupon assumes the form of a fish which lets himself come 
into the hands of his devotee, the royal sage Satyavrata, who keeps and rears 
him as already related. When he recognizes the identity of the fish the king 
explicitly states that the avataras of the Lord are conducive to the happiness 
of all beings. As a result of Satyavratais meditation the fish reappears, saves 
the king and instructs him and the seers in the divine collection of traditions 
and the truth about the soul, viz. the eternal Brahman. Finally, he restores 
the Veda to Brahma, making Satyavrata as Manu Vaivasvata the sovereign 
of the present period. 

The scope of this address does not allow to discuss the style of these four 
versions. Let it suffice to observe that SB., in accordance with the purpose 
of the episode, craergiesutsrseootaclpakrtatbie-sontimuatidii the flood story 
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proper-at greater length; that the other works, whilst inserting descriptions, 
epithets, repetitions, various particulars etc. and giving greater breadth to 
the conversations, enlarged the original story considerably; and that the 
longest version, that of BhP., is remarkably succinct in the frame tale, that 
of the stolen Veda, but details the eulogies and prayers addressed to Visnu 
to a great extent. 


Now there can be no doubt that the episode as told in SB. is a myth. 
The main characteristics of a myth are indeed obvious. A myth, believed 
to be true, tells how through primordial events, especially the deeds of 
supernormal beings-primarily known by what they did in the time of the 
beginnings - a reality came into existence, be it the cosmos in its entirety, 
or only a fragment of reality, for instance an institution or a particular 
kind of human behavior. A myth explains origins, justifies the existence of 
phenomena and institutions. As is also explicitly stated in the $B. version 
of the flood story it is essential to know the meaning of a myth when by 
recounting it or by performing a ritual that presupposes it one wishes to keep 
alive, here and now, the idea or truth expressed by it, to make it fruitful, in 
short to reiterate the mythical events. The myth of Manu and the fish is no 
cosmogony, because it does not explain the origin of the whole universe. 
It is a myth of a cataclysm telling how mankind was destroyed except one 
or a few survivors. It deals only with the re-creation of men (and other 
creatures) after a deluge had swept away all living beings. That is to say that 
in dealing with re-creation on a smaller scale it unmistakably contains an 
element of return to the original creation. That means also that it embodies 
in germ the doctrine of repeated creation, apt to be expanded into a doctrine 
of periodical re-creation. 


Myths of floods are widespread and, though very infrequent in Africa as 
well as Northern and Central and Eastern Asia, known nearly everywhere. 
How to explain this frequency? I shall not linger over explanations which 
in my opinion are antiquated and completely untenable, among them the 
view that the story of the flood really is a myth relating to the sun and the 
moon or the stars; or that it was due to universal meteorologic phenomena 
or to the breaking through of the waters of a gigantic lake inundating the 
whole world. It would rather appear to me that the flood may be regarded 
as symbolizing a return to the primeval waters, the waters of the formless 
void assumed by many peoples to have existed prior to creation. According 
to the book Genesis of the Old Testament the waters existed before every 
thing else, the spirit of God moving upon their face; according to SB. (6, 8, 
2; 11, 1, 6) the wateksvirépihe fonrsdatibrnotrlyenumikessejiün the beginning 
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there was nothing but water, and therefrom the universe was produced. And 
stanza 41 of the Mbh. version still reads as a reminiscence of that primeval 
formless world : there was no earth, nor regions of the universe, everything, 
including sky and atmosphere was water. Since immersion in water is 
equivalent to a dissolution of all forms, a temporary return to the indistinct, 
and emersion repeats the cosmogonic act of the manifestation of forms, the 
flood symbolizes temporary annihilation and renewal, regeneration. 


Yet there are some interesting features in which the Indian tradition 
differs from other flood legends. No mention whatever is made of the 
immediate cause of the deluge which in other countries is often ascribed to 
a ritual fault, the wrath of the supreme being or merely the wish of a god to 
put an end to humanity, in many cases however to manis guilt, disobedience 
or sinfulness as well as the decrepitude of the world, Interestingly, a modi- 
fication of the cause mentioned last becomes in India conspicuous, when in 
the post-epic period the doctrine of manvantaras, caturyugas and pralayas has 
been elaborated of which the flood came to form a component part, As such 
it is an element of a series of autonomous and inevitable processes that are 
not caused by manis sinfulness but on the contrary determine his gradual 
decline in moral excellence, reducing his capabilities as well as his lifetime 
and weakening his capacity to perform his duties perfectly. It is worth adding 
that India has not been alone in elaborating a cyclic theory. Most American 
myths of the End and many others imply the same conception of cosmos 
and history, but this is, as far as I am able to see, nowhere so elaborated 
and grandiose as it is in India. In any case, while on the one hand implying 
or supposing, like many other flood legends, the subsequent creation of a 
new humanity, the Indian tradition does not regard the end of the human 
world as a judgment, a feature which is stressed in Parseeism and other 
religions. 


A passing reference may also be made to the fact that, in contra distinction 
to the early Christians among whom the analogy between the Deluge 
and Baptism achieved wide circulation, India has not interpreted a rite of 
individual immersion - which she did not institute - as a repetition of the 
Flood through which the old mani dies and a new, regenerated being is 
born. It is, on the other hand, worth noticing that in the Mbh. version the 
fish announcing the flood to Mauu speaks of the sampraksalanain lokanam 
"the ablution, cleansing, purification of the worlds"; immersion in water 
is not only equivalent to a dissolution of forms, it also means purification 
bringing regeneration. 
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However, in the SB. version the idea of a general cataclysm, though 
mentioned, is not elaborated, whereas on that of a new humanity being 
created the text is quite explicit. On the other hand, no allusion is made to 
a belief in the perfection of the new beginnings, nor to another flood, a new 
disaster in the future. This feature, which the Brahmana has in common 
with the Old Testament, is retained even when BhP., in the beginning of its 
account, makes mention of the flood. Although it is implied in the belief in the 
cyclical pralaya, the post-Vedic versions do not explicitly state its recurrence. 
Neither is there an allusion to a deity being reconciled and promising never 
again to send another flood. Unlike Noah who makes a thank offering, Manu, 
as already mentioned, worships and sacrifices in order to obtain offspring, 
that is to say to re-create humanity. 


A brief observation on the person of Manu - who in a way corres ponds 
to the biblical Adam, that is Man, as well as Noah-would not be out of place. 
In other chapters of SB. he is identified with Prajapati the lord of offspring, 
and said to be the lord and husband of the Earth in the form of a mare: a 
reminiscence of the motif of the marriage of a creator god with the earth. 
Whereas Manu is in other Vedic texts said to have procreated offspring - no 
mention being made of his identity with Prajapati from whom he elsewhere 
is clearly distinct - the flood episode describes him as generating with, or 
through, his own daughter Idà : a case of the primeval incest with a daughter 
is reported of many ancient kings. Although the Mbh. version says that he 
is like Prajapati, MP. states that he is to become the Prajapati of the world, 
that is the creator of (the new) humanity. But in the epic version the name 
Prajapati is already given to Brahma and afterwards Manu comes to be the 
title of a functionary. 


Thesaving in a ship of a single person or a few people which is a constant 
feature in most of the flood myths and legends, is often effectuated with the 
help of a god. It is, therefore, interesting to notice that only in the post-Vedic 
versions Manuis helper is a god, who, it is true, assumes the traditional 
outward appearance of a fish. It is highly improbable that this motif, the 
intervention of a god, should have been borrowed from, say, Mesopotamia. 
The part played by Brahma and Visnu are so completely in harmony with 
their epic and puranic contexts, so typical of the development of Indian 
religious thought that they should rather be regarded as the result of an 
internal necessity. But, in the Veda the helper is just a fish. Why? The answer 
may be suggested by the fact that the fish is the only creature that lives 
entirely in water, that it is the typically aquatic animal. Appearing in the 
folklore and syasboksitupfrmangssecoplamtlasifi shnisicrfttnainegarded as holy 
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and as a symbol of life and prosperity. But itis curious that as far as I know 
the fish appears in no other flood story as a helper. 


As to the fish, he fulfills two functions. On the one hand he is an adviser 
warning Manu of the imminent cataclysm and indicating the means of 
escaping; as such he is the counterpart of Yahweh in the book Genesis and 
of the god Ea in the Mesopotamian version who likewise advised their 
protégés to embark. On the other hand he is, in India, the one who draws 
the ship and conducts it to safety. But a ship can, and in other accounts of the 
flood often does, sail and come to rest on a mountain without being drawn. 
Curiously enough, none of the Indian versions explains this role of the fish by 
bringing reasons for the indispensability of this assistance. Only one or two 
transmitters of the Mahabharata have, in an inserted line, argued its necessity 
on account of the large mass of water. We have, how ever, good grounds 
for thinking that the part played by the fish, though superfluous from a 
rational point of view, was the more important as a religious element. Since 
Indians have always tended to regard any being that is able to accomplish 
extraordinary achievements as an incarnation of higher power, this animal 
was no doubt from the beginning an embodiment of divine potency. There is 
another point in which the Indian episode differs from foreign flood legends, 
among them the Hebrew and Mesopotamian ones. Manu keeps and rears 
the fish all the time before the latter does him a service in return. And it is 
curiously enough only in the oldest of the four versions that the fish informs 
Manu of the impending disaster and announces his readiness to save him. In 
the Great Epos and the two puranas Manu while helping the fish is unaware 
of the danger. This feature reminds us of the well-known folklore theme, 
found for instance in the Buddhist Jatakas, of the man who helps or rescues 
an animal which afterwards does him a service in return. It has, as far asI 
know, been Ksemendra who, not earlier than the 19th century, made the 
fish in his first address explicitly allude to the merit gained by the one who 
helps a being in distress. I cannot help wondering whether the redactor of the 
Mahabharata, while inserting the Manu episode before a description of the 
four yugas, especially of the general degeneracy in the Kali Age, has placed it 
premeditatedly after a section dealing with the merit acquired by donations 
etc. It is further worth observing that in the oldest version the fish is kept in 
three places : the well-known triadic feature of folktales. Anyhow, it looks 
as though Manu has to prove himself worthy of the advice and assistance 
of the fish by guarding and rearing the animal. It would more over seem 
warranted to consider the possibility of a prehistoric amalgamation of the 
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man, being saved in a ship, procreates the new humanity - and a folktale 
of the man who is rewarded for the service he had rendered to an animal. 
But we grope in the dark as to the religious significance of the fish for the 
contemporaries of Satapatha-Brahmana. 


From some of the foregoing observations it might have become clear that 
after SB. the myth, while being made part of a greater and complex story, 
came to undergo a process of dilution and degeneration. One could also 
notice that the original feature of the repeopling of the earth is completely 
omitted already in MP. and that Padma-Purana does not even mention 
the flood. There can be no doubt that as far as India is concerned SB. has 
preserved the most original of the four versions, not, or not only because 
this Brahmana is the oldest source, but also, and perhaps mainly because 
it contains all essential elements of the myth in an undiluted form. me in 
the view that this origin is completely incapable of proof. While seeking to 
explain the occurrence of essentially the same narratives among many often 
unrelated peoples scholars have, in the main, either based theories of parallel 
development on the notion of the psychic unity of man or on the universality 
of much human experience; or they have, while emphasizing similarities, 
endeavoured to establish theories about single sources, borrowing and 
diffusion. 


If however we should try to prove the resemblance between the 
Sanskrit flood stories and similar traditions of other people to be due to the 
transmission of mythical or legendary themes from one people to another, 
either by immediate contact or through the mediurn of intervening people 
we would drift into an inextricable confusion of possibilities. To add only a 
few points to what has already been mentioned : In the oldest Indian version 
Manu is represented as the solitary survivor; only in the later version he 
takes animals and seeds with him into the ship, but there is no question 
of a wife and children. The same feature is sometimes found in America, 
but not in the versions of West Asia which are geographically nearer to 
India. The motif of the destruction of the world at the end of a mundane 
period - a characteristic feature of the later Indian version - reminds us of 
an ancient Greek narrative of the flood, according to which the god Zeus 
covered the world with water because he wishes to destroy the men of the 
Bronze Age. How could borrowing in either direction be made acceptable ? 
The motif of the warning animal is foreign to Mesopotamia and West Asia 
but known to indigenous people of North America where the helpful animal 
is the prairie-wolf, a dog or the eagle who warns three times; in Peru it is 
the llama, the FRapuastibiewafassisesdreditrtesnakeonithnthis reward for 
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services rendered. And in some parts of North America the survivor is put 
ashore by a viper. Itis clear however that these animals have nothing to do 
with Manuis fish. Anyhow, the other features of the Indian version, while 
creating the impression of being variations, accretions and typically Indian 
justifications are in many respects too different from the other Asian versions 
to allow of hypotheses of borrowing or original identity. In this I agree with 
Dr. Suryakanta Shastri, not however in his opinion that the version of SB. is 
anterior to the Mesopotamian and Hebrew stories because the latter show "a 
greater variety of details and embellishment": in my opinion, this argument 
is not applicable to versions belonging to independent traditions. 


Icannot enter here into a discussion of a problem which perhaps deserves 
a closer investigation, namely that of the possibility of a thematic and (or) 
historical relation with the part played by other aquatic beings credited 
for instance with protective qualities and inaugurative functions such as 
the fabulous dragon which in the Far East and South East Asia is regarded 
as the representant of the spirit of the waters and a symbol of rhythmic 
life, enabling, in times of disorganisation, the ruler to restore order and 
to regenerate the creative force in the universe. Nor can I dwell upon the 
symbolism of the unicorn, upon the question as to whether the horn of the 
fish is to be regarded as symbolizing supernormal power, and on the role 
of the fish in Indian folklore, art and literature in general. 


On the other hand, the warning of the coming flood given by the fish 
is also an important feature of the flood story of the Indian Bhils, a story 
which in other respects differs considerably from the Sanskrit versions. 
The survivor is a pious dhobi who takes his sister and a cock into the vessel; 
after the deluge Ràma is said to intervene. Nevertheless this story confronts 
us with the problem of priority. Did the Bhils borrow the theme from the 
Aryan tradition or had the Vedic author learnt it directly or indirectly from 
the aborigincs? In favour of the latter possibility Frazer pointed out that 
the story of the flood does not occur in the most ancient Sanskrit literature 
: an argumentum e silentio, which does not turn the scale. And which should 
even less be adduced in corroboration of the untenable thesis that the flood 
was a historical event occurring after the times of the Rgveda, but before the 
redaction of the Atharvaveda : Albrecht Weber was completely mistaken 
in regarding Atharvaveda 19, 39,8 as a reference to the myth of Manu and 
the flood in Satapatha-Brahmana. 

But those who hold that by meticulous study of all the variants one can 


discover the primordial form of a myth or tale have in most cases fallen victim 
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present case those-few and essential - elements which the SB. and the foreign 
flood myths have in common can have arisen independently many times 
and everywhere outside deserts : have there never been floods in India ? 
Is not the thesis tenable that in different countries historical floods were 
interpreted as repetitions of the great deluge and a return to the primeval 
state of affairs and that reminiscences of these events were incorporated in 
the mythical tradition ? 


You will, I hope, have noticed that in approaching this subject from a 
somewhat different side my purpose was to show that many old problems 
are at various intervals of time in need of reconsideration and that in many 
cases this reconsideration should involve constant and careful deliberation 
of the question as to whether we are applying the most adequate methods. It 
is my sincere wish that this Conference may contribute many valuable ideas 
and suggestions as well as new information to a fair number of problems 
and the methods of solving them. 
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Thirtieth All India Oriental Conference 
Nihar Ranjan Ray 





1. Introductory Words 


Iam grateful beyond words for your graciousness in asking me to preside 
over the deliberations of this session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
which today is thirty years old, and to deliver the ceremonial presidential 
address. It impressed me to no end that you chose to extend this honour to one 
who, until very recently, was not even a member of your august body and did 
never have the privilege to attend any session of your Conference. You have 
indeed been very kind to me, and I acknowledge in deep humility of spirit 
and with a heart full of, thankfulness, your charity and your graciousness. 


As it is I feel somewhat proud to be called to this position, but I must 
confess that I would have felt prouder still had this honour come to me 
a year later than now, in its normal course, as your duly elected Vice- 
President succeeding the duly elected President of this thirtieth session. 
This duly elected President, you all know, was our esteemed friend and 
colleague Professor K. A. Subramania Iyer who, while engaged in fulfilling 
a responsible academic duty and carrying out an errand which was close to 
his heart, at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Pune, suddenly 
collapsed and gave up his mortal frame. That Professor lyer's sudden and 
untimely death which all of us deeply lament, should provide the occasion 
when I should take his place, makes me feel very sad indeed., I used to hold 
him in high personal esteem and regard, and I am more than sure that being 
but a poor substitute I am in no position to fill the void left by him. 

Nor do I seem to have the credentials of one who is usually, and 
traditionally called an 'Orientalist, or as a matter of that, an ‘Indologist’ 
even. I shall try to explain, why. 

By about the middle of the An Ssi century India, a part, almostthe core 
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tales, medieval romances and adventure stories of European travellers and 
merchant-men, stories that were full of truths, half-truths and untruths and 
were imaginatively more thrilling than romances. The Crient was now being 
confronted by more than a couple of European powers with colonial visions, 
ambitions and aspirations which slowly but surely translated themselves, 
a century or so later, in terms of actual imperial experiences. These visions 
and experiences comprised Egypt and parts of Africa in the West and all 
but practically the whole of what is called Asia. Indeed, the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth century witnessed the discovery and control-political, 
economic, intellectual and cultural-of that part of the contemporary world 
which the ‘Occident’ or the ‘West’ came to know as the ‘Orient or the ‘East’. 
The leading European powers that achieved this unique phenomenon in 
history were the French, the English, the Dutch and last but not the least, 
the Americans. It was in this context that there grew up the intellectual 
quests which are referred to under the blanket arm of ‘Onomatology’, 
broken up for the sake of convenience and following the regional interests 
of the respective colonial powers into Egyptology, Assyriology, Indology, 
Sinology and the like. Over the decades of two centuries these terms tended 
to build up their respective images and connotations of their own. What 
these connotations and images are can best be perceived and understood 
by a study and analysis of the articulated objectives and actual activities 
of the late eighteenth and nineteenth century scholastic and intellectual 
bodies that came to be known all the world over as ‘Oriental’ or ‘Asiatic’ 
societies, institutes or academies, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
founded in 1784 being the oldest of them. But whatever the images and 
connotations the greatest common determinant and denominator of each 
of the disciplines mentioned above, is the language or languages of the 
given geographical area, and since this was so the basic general approach 
was primarily philological and linguistic. It is here, then that I wonder if 
I can call myself an ‘Indologist’ though I may claim to know a few of the 
languages of the Indian sub-continent and of Southeast Asia. To my mind 
there is indeed a difference, a significant difference between an Indologist 
and a historian whose special field of study is India’s history and culture ; 
their area alone is the same but their approaches and methods are somewhat 
different though they may be drawing upon each other all the time. 

One may also take a pause and ponder, particularly on an occasion like 
this, if ‘Oriental’, or as a matter of that, ‘Asiatic’ or ‘Indological’ studies and 
research can altogether be disassociated from the historically conditioned 
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the late eighteenth, nineteenth and early twentieth century. One may also 
wonder in this connection in this phenomenon did not condition and colour 
‘Oriental’ or ‘Asiatic studies and researches of European as much as of Asiatic 
and Indian students and scholars and help at the same time to rear up those 
fixed ideas and images in regard to the Orient versus the Occident, in other 
words, of the West versus the East, that still cloud the mind and imagination 
of scholars as much as of the general educated men and women of the West 
as well as of the East. 


I make no apology therefore to choose to take up a theme for my address, 
which would try to find out, as briefly as possible, first, the connotation of the 
term ‘Orient’ insofar as the Europeans and hence Indians of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century were concerned, and this in the context of what 
‘Orientalism’ as an intellectual quest had come to stand for ; secondly, the 
motivation that lay behind the founding of Oriental or and Asiatic societies 
or institutes etc. all over the civilized world ; and Thirdly, the content and 
character of Oriental Studies in general. 


Since this Conference is but concerned, if not exclusively, with the Indian 
sub-continent and with what is called Southeast Asia I would confine myself 
to what is broadly known and understood as Indology, but I would beg of 
you to note that the nature and character of the other ‘Oriental’ intellectual 
quests are not very different. Because our main concern here is Indology I 
should also be trying to catch glimpses of the fixed images of India which 
the last well-nigh two hundred years of Indological studies have helped 
to conjure before the eyes of the Western world as much as before those of 
many of our English-educated, West-oriented Indians. 


Closely related to what I have just said is the theme of the relative role 
of the East and the West in India's history and culture through the centuries. 
I should therefore be trying to sketch an outline of this theme too, by way 
of rounding off of my address. 


Frankly then my theme is : The Orient, Orientalism and Orientalia : The 
East and the West in India's history and culture. 


2. The Orient or the East 


In common usage when one refers to the Orient or the East one seems 
to be using nothing more than a geographical term which is counterpoised 
against another geographical term, namely, the Occident or the West. But 
the same terms may, in fact do acquire a different connotation when one 
uses these terms in the historical context of the seventeenth and the two 
subsequent cerdtowigavinnhen thea ient onvthey Rastibecasme, for historical 
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reasons, an integral part of European (mainly West European) consciousness. 
Terms which were once, more or less geographically descriptive, tended to 
and did indeed become significantly connotative with various meanings in 
their variegated shades, nuances and suggestions which, one knows, were 
historically conditioned and determined. 


Not that the Western world had come to confront the Eastern for the 
first time in the sixteenth and the following centuries. The Classical world 
of the eastern Mediterranean, that is, Greece, Rome, the Graeco-Roman and 
Hellenistic world and the Biblical world of western most Asia had already 
directly known or indirectly heard of a large segment of what came to be 
known, at a much later date, as the Orient or the East. Yet it is significant 
that neither the Classical nor the Biblical sources refer to any region situated 
anywhere in the eastern direction as a part of the Orient of the East as 
distinguished from and counterpoised against the Occident of the West, 
which the emerging and emergent nation-states of Europe of the seventeenth 
and the two following centuries did. 


Indeed, it seems that there was no need to. Geographically speaking, by 
for the largest part of Asia certainly lay to the east of the Graoco-Roman and 
the Biblical world, but this eastern world is nowhere labelled as the ‘East’ or 
the ‘Orient. Herodotus knew India by hearsay, but by the time Alexander 
and his geographers, historians and envoys fulfilled the missions of their 
lives, the whole of northern India as far east as the Bhagirathi had come to 
be known to them. It is, however, significant, it seems, that neither of the two 
great conquerors and builders of empires, Darius and Alexander, chose to 
push further east than the eastern tributaries of the Indus. Both seem to have 
known well enough that in the context of their contemporary situation the 
Indus with its eastern tributaries formed the easternmost boundary of the 
then civilized world, the valley of the Nile forming the western most limit. 
This stretch of land and sea which incorporated the Eastern Mediterranean 
and bound the western and eastern lands together, was indeed the cradle of 
human civilization. Therefore, one may argue, there was no need to refer to 
a region as the East and the Orient and another as the West or the Occident 
as connotative terms. The Biblical situation as reflected in the Old and the 
New Testament was not in essence any different in this regard : here too, 
the East and the West, the Orient and the Occident do not make themselves 
felt as different experiential categories of culture and civilization as they 
seem to do from the eighteenth century onwards. Indeed, insofar as the 
ancient civilized world is concerned, at any rate not until the nomadic Huna 
hordes from the@entvahiAsianisieppes; disripteshencbterniulsed the older 
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socio-political systems of Europe, India and China at one and the same 
time (fifth century A.D.), I do not see any evidence anywhere of the East or 
Orient and the West or Occident being considered as separately identifiable 
units and presenting conceptually speaking, different categories of ideas and 
imagination etc. which cannot be explained otherwise in terms of historical 
conditioning or/and ethnic situation. 


Nor doIsee anywhere any evidence of the East or Orient being referred 
to as if it were a geographical or/and conceptual unit which was contra- 
distinguished from another similar unit that happened to be called the 
West or the Occident in the same sense. Rather, whatever meagre evidence 
we have in this regard till the end of the Gupta culture-period of Indian 
history, seem to lead one to assume that the East-West, or as a matter of that, 
the Orient-Occident dichotomy does not seem to have ever disturbed the 
psyche and consciousness of the people of ancient India, as a matter of that 
of ancient civilized world. Regional differences were certainly recognized 
and at times recorded even by Alexander's historians and geographers, by 
philosophers even, for instance, but the accounts which have come down 
to us make it abundantly clear that this was so because of different ethnic 
geographical and historical situations, not because of any assumed and 
imagined affiliation to two different categories of psyche and psychology, 
and hence of intellect and imagination that remain otherwise unexplained. 
This would explain, I believe, why, ‘mysterious’, an adjective used quite 
frequently by knowledgeable Western scholars even, of the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth century, was so much once in vogue in regard to the Eastern 
or Oriental world. 


Of the continents of the world Asia and northern Africa were the nearest 
to Europe. From the remote days of antiquity this vast area of which Egypt 
and Ethiopia, India and China were the pivots, was known to the Europeans 
as peopled by exotic men and women and still more exotic and monstrous 
animals of fact and fancy, of soft and tender romance and riotious adventure, 
of breath-taking landscapes warmed by the sun, washed by the rains and 
cooled by the snow. There was indeed no end to this experience of fact and 
fiction of antiquity. But to the people of Western Europe of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century these were all things of a remote past, and hence 
somewhat unreal. Contemporary Europeans west of the Danube were 
products of a mature mercantile age followed steadily but surely by an 
industrial one. One who knows anything about European history knows 
also that this was the beginning of the colonial experience of the West- 
European pow ersoinamtntnuxttioa snseiinnindie,Rtmtsegiiecaith, and later all 
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but throughout in Africa and Asia, the French and the British taking the 
lead in the accumulation and utilization of this experience, followed by the 
Dutch and the Belgians, the Germans and the Russians, the Spaniards and 
the Italians, all but marginally. The Americans followed too, and in a big 
way, in China, Korea and Japan primarily, but secondarily, to Southeast 
Asia as well, but at a time when the configuration and lineaments of this 
experience have already been outlined. 


It follows therefore that what is called the ‘Orient’ or the ‘East’ is not 
just a geographically descriptive term, but an area of the then known world 
which lay to the east of Europe and which was the field of altogether a new 
European experience, namely, a colonial one, of the more dominant powers 
of Western Europe, the French and the English, who came eventually to 
conquer and occupy Egypt and India respectively as their possessions. It 
was this European colonial experience that discovered, invented and made 
‘real’ what we call the ‘East’ or the ‘Orient. Indeed, this Orient, pregnant with 
meaning, was the discovery and invention of the French and the English, 
which other West-European nation-states and the Americans eventually 
adopted. 


One cannot therefore ignore the fact, I am afraid, that in the pursuit 
of what we call Oriental or Indological studies the foundations and 
methodologies of which were laid by European scholars of the late eighteenth 
and the nineteenth century, we in India are but consciously or unconsciously 
participating in the European colonial experience that I have been speaking 
of. I dare say the situation among Oriental scholars and students elsewhere 
in Asia has not been very much different. It could not perhaps be otherwise 
since our intellect, imagination and psyche have been and are still being 
conditioned and determined by colonial models and methods made common 
currency through continuous use during the last two centuries. We tend to 
forget that the ‘Orient’ or the ‘East’ that we know did not emerge from the 
collective experience of the Indian people through the ages, but was derived 
from the colonial experience of Western European powers, the French and 
the British in the main. 


3. Orientalism 


If the Orient is not merely a geographic but a significantly connotative 
term in the historical context of the eighteenth and the two centuries that 
followed, Orientalism, then, must also have a connotation, no less significant, 
in the same context. What is this connotation ? 


The eighteenth japgnipetegp th enntutysdiscueeanand the slow and 
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helped Europe, build up a new material culture. In the process which is well- 
known to any student of modern European history, the Orient became an 
integral part of the psyche and consciousness of contemporary Europe, more 
particularly of the nation-states of Western Europe. It also helped Europe to 
redefine the Occident and Occidental culture by contrasting its own ideas, 
and institutions, facts and experiences, images and visions, designs and 
patterns of life etc. with those of the Orient, of course as the collective mind 
and psyche of Europe perceived, understood and interpreted them. From 
this point of view Orientalism is but a cultural and ideational mode, or style 
or approach to a debate, discourse or discussion on the Orient supported by 
researched ideas and institutions, facts and experiences, images and visions, 
designs and patterns of life, beliefs and practices etc. which scholarship in 
several old and new fields of intellectual disciplines alone can unravel. 


The first and the most significant meaning of Orientalism from the point 
of view of the All-India Oriental Conference, is therefore a scholastic and 
academic one, which is manifeast in the aims and objectives as much as in 
the activities of all such institutions that describe themselves as ‘Oriental’ 
or ‘Asiatic’ or ‘Indological’; for instance. It maters but little whether the 
person of the institution concerned is involved and engrossed in philology 
of historical linguistics, in anthropology or sociology in history or political 
science of any one or more regions of the East or the Orient. in any one or 
more specific or general aspects. Whoever is thus involved is an Orientalist, 
and our Conference is no exception. Ed. ward W. Said, Parr Professor of 
English and Comparative Literature at Columbia University, says in a 
recent publication of his (Orientalism, Pantheon Books, New York, 1978, 
368 pp): “Compared with Oriental Studies or Area Studies, it is true that 
the term Orientalism is less preferred by specialists today, both because it is 
too vague and general and because it connotes the high-handed executive 
attitude of nineteenth and early twentieth century European colonialism..... 
The point is that even if it does not survive as it once did, Orientalism lives 
on academically through its doctrines and thesis about the Oriental and 
the Orient..." 


But this scholastic and academic meaning of Orientalism does not stand 
by itself. A close analysis of the writings of European philosophers and 
historians, economists and political scientists, politicians and statesmen, 
novelists and administrators of the eighteenth and nineteenth century would 
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show very clearly that there was also a general meaning of Orientalism 
which was based on a readily accepted and widely believed fundamental 
distinction between the Orient and the Occident, the latter occupying a 
superior position because of its superiority in power relationship with the 
Orient. The European scholar or the scientist, the soldier or the merchant 
man, the missionary or the administrator was there in the Orient because he 
had ‘carned’ his authority to be there, and along with this right he had also 
acquired his right to interpret the Orient and to build up its image as he liked 
to see it. But it was not merely the superior power relationship that gage him 
the right and authority to do so. Heir to the rich legacy of the Renaissance, 
the Scientific Revolution and the Age of Enlightenment the West-European 
bourgousic of the eighteenth and nineteenth century were, intellectually and 
culturally speaking, in a superior position in the context of the contemporary 
educated Indian elite of a socially, economically and politically disintegrating 
India. The comparison was inept, intellectually unfair, but in their flush 
of power the Europeans do not seem to have perceived it even, while his 
Indian or Oriental counterpart simply acquisced in it, even accepted is since 
he had not built up an alternative image that he could offer to the European. 
In any case the fact remains that this general meaning of Orientalism goa 
interwomen with the specific academic meaning of the term that I have 
already spoken of. 


Yet there is, I believe, a third meaning of the term, a very subtle and 
complex one, which is reflected in the writings of French and British authors of 
novels, histories, travel accounts, diaries, reminiscences etc. of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century. An analysis of such writings reveal very clearly 
that Orientalism was slowly and steadily developed in Western Europe 
as a systematic intellectual discipline by which the Occident or the West 
could know and interpret and control the Orient or the East. Orientalism 
was not therefore a purely disinterested, Objective quest for knowledge 
alone, but was a product of a mixed, and hence a complex human situation 
in which intellectual quest, ideational exploration, individual and collective 
self-interest, quest for political and economic power hunger and thirst for 
exotic and romantic experience etc. all had their role to play. The European 
scholar or intellectual who found himself launched in a quest for knowledge 
of the Orient, could not help being influenced by these ideas and emotions 
in varying degrees of intensity. That Indian scholars of a later date obliged 
to follow the models and methods evolved by their European predecessors, 
would inherit or imbibe quite a few of these imperatives, was only the 
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Seemingly unrelated to the point I am seeking to make is a fact which 
I would like to mention here somewhat in parenthesis. In 1832 the Asiatic 
‘Society of Bengal completed 47 years of its life. It seems somewhat strange 
that till then there was not even one Indian on the roll of its members, not 
even men like Raja Rammohun Roy or Raja Radhakanta Deb, both well- 
versed in more than one Oriental language, vastly learned in Indian religions 
and sacred lore and in socio-religious Texts, in Indian Traditions, rituals and 
practices. One feels curious to know why the Society for its first well-nigh 
half-a-century remained an exclusively European association as if it were 
and no Indian felt called upon to joint it and get involved in its activities. 


4. Orientalia 


The eighteenth and nineteenth century discovery, conquest and the 
demands of administration of the colonies, in our case, of India, called for the 
acquisition of more and more knowledge of the land and its people through 
the ages. For effective administration the first thing necessary for the colonial 
rulers, the army and the merchant-men as much as for the colonial Christian 
missionary was a close knowledge of the languages of the land, and here 
while modern languages were indispensable for day-to-day transactions 
of business and pleasure the ancient and medieval ones were no less for 
the acquisition of knowledge of the history and culture of the land and its 
people, their literature, religion, myths and legends laws and customs, beliefs 
and practices, ideas and institutions, behavioural patterns, and traditions, 
etc., indeed for the total funded knowledge and experience of the Indians 
of the past. All but simultancously the need was also felt for a gathering of 
further knowledge on the same items of life and culture as far as possible 
front actual field study and observation on the spot. Thus was set in motion 
a long intellectual quest on the part of a small but knowledgeable segment 
of contemporary European bourgeoisie for more and more knowledge of 
and about the Orient, in our case, of and about India. For the Europeans, 
particularly for the French and the English, the Germans and the Dutch it 
was indeed an other age of enlightenment which enabled Europe to know 
themselves better and from a different perspective and this, in the light of 
the new knowledge they came to acquire in and about India. 


Itall began with the study of Sanskrit and Prakrit and other North Indian 
regional languages derived from Sanskrit. It is not surprising therefore that 
attention of European scholars was as if irresistibly drawn To the writing of 
grammar and compilation of dictionaries, lexicons etc, of these languages, 
which was followed all but simultaneously by it similar attention to the 
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Upanishads and the Puranas, and hence to the religious and religious cults, 
their myths and legends, their gods and goddesses, beliefs and practices. 
All this called for a high level of linguistic competence in not only Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic languages but also in Avestan and Persian and later, of the 
Dravidian languages as well. 


One thing led to another. Eighteenth and nineteenth century scholars 
who took to the study of these Indian languages were almost all very well- 
disciplined in Greek and Latin and in Classical learning and a few of them 
in old Celtic, Baltic and- Slavonic even. They soon found out that Vedic, 
Classical Sanskrit, Sanskritic languages and the Avestan on the one hand 
and Greek and Latin, Celtic, Baltic and Slavonic on the other had very much 
in common, not only in regard to vocabulary and grammar but also in 
that of syntactical structure. It was assumed that all these languages had a 
common parentage and a common ancestral home. But be that as it may, the 
fact remains that out of this finding was born what came eventually to be 
known as the intellectual discipline of Comparative Philology and Historical 
Linguistics which came to incorporate, among many other things, rhetoric 
and prosody on one side and textual criticism on the other. Much of what 
goes even today under the banner of Indology or Oriental Studies in regard 
to India, falls within the wide realm of Comparative Philology and Historical 
Linguistics. The total approach too, is philological. 


There is another intellectual discipline, no less significant, which arose 
out of the eighteenth and nineteenth century confrontation of Europe with 
the Indian sub-continent, and this was that of Comparative Religion. Very 
early in this story of this confrontation it was perceived by European scholars 
to begin with, that quite a few of the ideas and images, faiths and practices, 
myths and legends and gods and goddesses they came to be acquainted 
with in India and Southeast Asia and in ancient Iran and Iraq seemed to 
them to have close affinities in the religious ideas and images of Classical 
antiquity as much as in those of medieval Christianity. At a much later 
date Coomaraswany, the great doyen of Indian art historians, found in the 
ideas and visions, images and iconology of medieval Christian world a close 
parallel to medieval Brahmanism and its ideas and forms, images and icons. 
The modern discipline of Comparative Religion, Myths and Legends was 
thus born of the Oriental quest of the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
European scholars, a quest that helped Europe perceive and understand 
much better the religious myths and legends etc. of the Classical as well as of 
the later Hebrew-Christian world, by way of tracing parallels and affinities 
as much is by thatoo£aimalysisdifiaGnktastsiancbaomparisens Because of the 
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labours of these scholars from an alien culture we in India too, came to know 
our own society and religion, our own myths and legends from it different 
perspective and hence perhaps in a clearer and better manner. But at the 
same time one may not forget that the mould and the model in which this 
new knowledge was presented to us and which we have been emulating 
for the last well-nigh two hundred years of Indological studies in India, are 
those that were evolved by the European Orientalists for their own purpose. 
The image of India in this regard, which we have been having before our 
eyes is one that was reared up by them, not evolved by us. 


Yet a third intellectual discipline too, emerged out of the colonial 
experience of Western European powers in the Orient. Confrontation 
with and eventual conquest and control of Egypt and wide areas of Asia 
brought Europe into direct contact with the peoples of these areas, who 
were ethnically different, whose cultures and patterns of living, social and 
religious life, laws and customs, beliefs and practices were all altogether 
different, different not only from those of Europe but also bewilderingly 
different and diverse among themselves. Quite a few of these peoples were 
still in a tribal stage of civilization and primitive state of social economy, 
while others were proud inheritors of older cultures and civilizations of a 
high order. Imperatives of power politics and demands of administration 
dictated the necessity of knowing, as closely as possible, the racially 
ethnic character of these diverse peoples, their society and religion and 
socioreligious beliefs and practices, their totems and taboos, etc., in fact 
of everything that characterized their life and living. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth century European was conscious of his superiority in terms of 
temporal power and material wealth and intellectual strength. Perhaps, as 
a consequence, he was also conscious of his ethnic superiority as zoological 
descendants of a hypothetical Nordic—Cacasus—Alpine race. In any case a 
racist psychological attitude of superiority makes itself feltin many European 
writings of the times that I am speaking of. 


Butbe thatasit may the fact remains thatout of this European confrontation 
with the Orient was born a third intellectual discipline which came to be 
known as that of Anthropology which, to being with, was under-stood as 
a branch of scientific knowledge seeking to find out the various zoological 
types of the Homo Sapiens and the differing characteristics that marked them 
out as separate and distinguishable types. But slowly and in stages it came 
to be recognized that a people marked by traits and characteristics that 
distinguish it from another is the product not so much of what is zoologically 
called a race butdsyotkesiteubia Hüte हालता vilizattom nda ichiareconsciously and 
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unconsciously inbibed, inherited and cultivated. Therefore, while Physical 
Anthropology became and remained more closely allied to the science of 
anatomy and physiology, Social and Cultural Anthropology given to the 
study of social and cultural traits and characteristics of a given people, came 
to be regarded as legitimate areas of study of an Orientalist, or as a matter 
of that, of an Indologist. 


The story of the widening and deepening of Oriental studies in regard to 
India is a fascinating one. Besides the three disciplines, autonomous and yet 
at the same time allied, inter-related and interdependent, mentioned above, 
namely, Comparative Philology and Historical Linguistics, Comparative 
Religion. Myths and Legends and Social and Cultural Anthropology, Indology 
branched off, with the passage time and change in ideas, in more than one 
direction. Late in the nineteenth century attention of European scholars 
started shifting from purely sacred and scriptural and socio-religious texts 
to genealogical accounts and historical chronicles on the one hand and to 
technical treatises on political economy, civil and military administration, 
on arts, and crafts, architecture and icon-making, on astrology, agriculture, 
metallurgy and minerology etc., that is to the material aspects of life on the 
other. Almost simultaneously attention was also being drawn to texts on 
astronomy and mathematics, botany and chemistry, medicine and surgery, 
that is, to the achievements of Indians in the field of science and technology. 
But in all such branches of knowledge and experience, texts laid down the 
boundaries to which an Indologist could travel, and since it was so, Oriental 
Studies remained language-based throughout. There has not been much 
of an attempt to relate textual knowledge and experience with the actual 
realities of archaeology and history. 


5. Certain Fixed Images 


From what I have said so far itis apparent, indeed it is common knowledge 
that more than a century (counting from the foundation of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal) of Indological study and research by European scholars gave 
currency to certain images of and about India which tended to become 
fixed and which are repeated off and on even today. One tends to forget 
that eighteenth and nineteenth century Indology was anything but objective 
and the total approach was from the perspective of isolated fragments of 
evidence which were derived from literary texts of an idealistic or speculative 
or/and imaginative nature, hierarchical religious texts, normative and 
prescriptive socio-legal treatises, romantic imaginative literature, court 
documents of doubtful authenticity, literary texts of a legendary or semi- 
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of translations and inter-pretations of such sources and source-materials 
emerged more than one image of India, not necessarily mutually exclusive 
of each other and one another, but rather complementary in it very vague 
and general manner. 


The most romantic and attractive image to the Indians themselves, also 
the most persistent, was the image of a mystical and metaphysical India 
engrossed in the quest of the nature of the soul, the self and the Ultimate 
Reality, even in disregard of or unconcerned with the irresistible demands 
of material life and concrete living. A second image, no less attractive and 
persistent, was that of an India of untold wealth and splendour, of epic 
heroism and romantic pageantry, but all lived through in a gracefully 
dignified but colourful manner. Still a third one was of an India living away 
from crowded centres of life and its countless active manifestations, in distant 
sylvan solitudes or in quiet villages shaded by trees and watered by running 
streams, her people essentially religious in temper and outlook and going 
through life in a spirit of relative detachment. There is yet a fourth image 
of India, an India of sadhus and sannyasis, fagirs and dervishes, auls and bauls, 
sants and gurus and hosts of others who had cut themselves off from the ties 
and obligations of society and yet not altogether unconcerned with it, but 
living away and apart, closed as is within their shells in their own esoteric 
and mystical heigh's and depths of suprasensuous experience, apparently 
unconcerned with the happenings of day-to-day mundane life of ordinary 
human mortals. All this added up to a general picture of traditional Indian 
life which was in the mind and imagination of the small tribe of Orientalists 
(or Indologists, in our case), one of intense religiousness of spirit, of other- 
worldliness of mind and imagination, and idealisation of what was usually 
considered to be the realities of life. 


Not that everything in these series of images was altogether wrong, mere 
figments of fancy and imagination. But what these images certainly lacked 
was historical accuracy due to incorrect perspective, since, for one thing, 
part or segment or aspect was mistaken for the whole in respect of both time 
and space; for another there was a total failure in the corelation of the parts, 
segments or aspects of the total life and living of India's past. Besides, middle 
class urban Indian intelligentsia, nurtured for long in Western education, 
ideas, thoughts and institutions, all but cut off by now from their traditional 
roots and value system but highly sensitive at the same time of the ignorance 
of the vast multitudes of people and of the shoddiness and degeneracy of 
much they saw around them, reacted very favourably to the images of their 
past which I havejushretenredatidaGaaiall y:idisittegnatecympolitically enslaved 
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and economically impoverished, they began to feel proud of themselves 
as being at least wiser and more religious and spiritual than their fellow 
men of the supposedly ‘materialistic’ West. They found in these images of 
themselves something that enabled them to pose nostalgically a romantic 
idealization of India's past and feed their growing national awareness. 


Maxmuller's contention that the Indians were a ^nation of philosophers' 
given to the pursuit of a religious and spiritual goal of life, and that, even at 
the expense and sacrifice of the secular and the mundane, seems to have been 
the general tone and temper of much that was researched and written about 
by Indologists right upto the first two decades of the twentieth century even. 
The Orientalists' obsession in this regard was so overpowering that none 
had the time or inclination to take a pause and consider why, for instance, 
the dominant note of the Upanishads is one of joy and affirmation of life 
in this world of mortals, how was it that a people and society supposedly 
given to ideas and practices leading to liberation of personality from all 
secular and worldly bondage, could enage itself in a scientific pursuit of 
how to use and enjoy sex, for instance or built up empires and kingdoms 
and organize and control their administration, their domestic and foreign 
policies, again, for instance. It seems to have occurred to none that the 
temple cities of Bhuvaneswar or Khajuraho could not have been reared 
up without a sound, scientific grounding in town and regional planning, 
in mathematics and engineering, in building materials and the techniques 
and methods of construction. Certainly it was not faith in divine grace and 
devotion alone that could raise a Lingaraj or a Konark. Or, that idea and 
imagination alone could have made Ajanta and Ellora without a sound 
and dependable knowledge of balancing of live rock-weights and colour 
chemistry, and a dozen of other things, for instance, which were all of a piece 
in the secular and mundane existence of a people of a given time and space. 
Eighteenth and nineteenth century Indology seems to have ignored, by and 
large, the imperatives of secular and mundane existence of life and sought 
to interpret Indian culture and civilization in almost exclusively idealistic 
and subjective terms. It was an India of romantic imagination of European 
colonial experience. I must confess that this interpretation of India's post 
has harmed us more than it has benefitted us in terms of rearing up of our 
national self-consciousness. I for one fail to understand how we Orientals 
or Indians are more spiritual than the people of the West or they are more 
materialistic than ourselves. Yet this is the kind of fixed, stock images that 
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Orientalism and Oriental Studies of the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
reared up for consumption as much by the Orientals as by the Occidentals. 
Itis curious that a large segment of educated Indians even, including experts 
in Indology, still cling to these stock images. 


More persistent and powerful of the images reared up by European 
Orientalists and Indologists is another which I feel I should refer to. This 
is the one of an 'unchanging East, meaning thereby that while the Western 
world (by which they meant Europe) went on changing with the passage of 
time and change in events, situations and circumstances, the Orient, in our 
case India, old and heavy with the weight of tradition, remained unchanged, 
oblivious of whatever was happening elsewhere in the world. 


This apparent ‘changelessness of Indian society attracted the attention 
of Karl Marx even, who was no Orientalist or Indologist, but whose indirect 
support lent a great deal of prestige to this reared-up image of India of the 
Orientalists. Elsewhere I have discussed in some detail Marx's theory of 
Asiatic mode of production' which he thought was the reason for the so- 
called stalic or changeless character of Indian society. I would rather not 
repeat those arguments here. 


Change, progress, these are relative terms. Speaking in a general manner 
change is the very essence of the concept of time; therefore there must have 
been changes in Indian history and society as well. Depending on the causes 
and nature of change, socio-economic and socio-political changes may be 
small or big. We know well indeed today that when iron was introduced 
and its use gradually made popular there was a big change in Indian 
society; so it was when protestant religions like Buddhism and Jainism, for 
instance, became popular in eastern India, or much later when the Central 
Asian nomadic hordes entered India in wave after wave, or Indo-Roman 
coastal trade and Indo-Central Asian cross-country trade gave India a rich 
balance in terms of gold, for instance. Those of our scholars who have been 
working in recent decades on the history of early Indian society, religion 
and economic life, or on the state of economy and on Hindu and Muslim 
society during the Sultanate period, have been noticing that many features 
in the economy and in the social and religious situations of the relevant 
periods cannot be satisfactorily explained without reference to the changes 
in the actual material conditions of life, including technological innovations 
and inventions. One must recognize therefore that at no stage was Indian 
society, howsoever slow-moving, ever static or stagnant altogether. Indeed, 
change there was always leading to conflicts, challenges, confrontations 
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and adjustments, but always, it seems, more or less within the structural 
frame-work or jali which regulated production and distribution. Insofar as 
Marx was concerned this structural frame seemed to him to have been, and 
rightly perhaps, relatively without change, which was perhaps responsible, 
it seems, for what he called the ‘Asiatic mode of production. 


But when the European (or Western) Orientalists or Indologists of the 
late eighteenth, nineteenth and early twentieth century were characterizing 
Indian society as ‘unchanging’ or ‘changeless, they were not taking their 
stand on the Marxian dialectics of social change ; they were indeed far from 
it. Rather they were speaking from a historical context which was altogether, 
different from that of ancient or medieval India which was their subject-field 
of study. They were all but completely oblivious of the fact that as citizens 
of the Western world of their times they were the inheritors of the effects 
and results of the Scientific Revolution, the European Mercantile Age and 
the Industrial Revolution, all within the boundaries of exclusive European 
experience. India or the Orient had no share in it. Because of this exclusive 
European (Western) experience, the conceptual meaning of such terms as 
‘change’ or ‘progress’ in the late eighteenth, nineteenth and pre-first World 
War twentieth century Europe, was altogether different from what it was 
before the sixteenth century. If therefore an intellectually valid historical 
judgement was called for, ancient and medieval Indian experience should 
have been compared with that of pre-sixteenth century Western world. 


I cannot but feel therefore that European (or Western) Orientalists’ 
characterization of Indian society as ‘unchanging’, is a patronising one, born 
of a consciousness of superiority and based on wrong historical premises. 


6. The West and the East in Indian History 


Still a more persistent image reared up by Orientalists amongst whom 
one can find scholars and intellectuals, poets and artists, public men and 
diplomats, has been that of an India as part of a unitary, homogenous Asia, 
an India which shared and was a participant in what is supposed to be 
a homogenous Asian culture which is contra-distinguished from what is 
supposed to be a homogenous Western culture. When Kipling said that the 
East was east and the West was west, and the two could never meet, he was 
only echoing what the European Orientalists were harping on for well nigh 
one century and a half and what Indian scholars and intellectuals of a later 
date came to accept as if it were a self-evident truth. 


Towards the beginning of the twentieth century, a leading Japanese 
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stayed at the Jorasanko House of the Tagores and became a great friend of 
Rabindranath, Gaganendranath and Abanindranath. Okakura was one of 
those Oriental intellectuals whose one article of faith was that Asia was one; 
indeed his well-known book, Ideals of the East, opens with the sentence “Asia 
is one". This idea made a deep impact on the Tagores and on contemporary 
intellectuals of India. It also made an impact on Swami Vivekananda, and 
both Tagore and Vivekananda responded creatively to this idea in more 
ways than one and in more than one essay to the credit of both. The Russo- 
Japanese War in which the Japanese were the victors, the Svadesi and Boycott 
Movement in Bengal leading to a militant surgeons of nationalism in India, 
the nationalist movement in China headed by Sun-yat Sen and helping 
the consolidation of the Kuomintang in the process, and the beginnings of 
nationalist movements in Southeast Asia, among other things, re-inforced 
the idea of the oneness and solidarity of the people of Asia, to which Oriental 
and Indological studies and researches of the times seem to have extended 
tacit and indirect support. 


The idea was so persistent and pervasive that one of our leading political 
and cultural leaders, Chittaranjan Das, devoted his address as President of 
the Indian National Congress, all but exclusively to this theme and pleaded 
for a closer association among the people of Asia and a common Asian front 
against Western colonial and imperialist aggression. Almost twenty five 
years later, on the eve of our Independence, Jawaharlal Nehru gave a call for 
a massive pan-Asian Conference which was held in Delhi towards the end 
of 1947 and was attended by all leading personalities of the Asian people of 
the day. The conference was inaugurated by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
and presided over by Sarojini Naidu, and the theme was that of the need of 
an emotional ideology of the homogenousness and solidarity of the people 
of Asia as against the colononial and imperial aggression of the West. 


Motivations in politics, statecraft and diplomacy need not always be 
bused on proven facts of history, but in this case, at any rate, Chittaranjan 
Das and Jawaharlal Nehru were taking their stand on what the Orientalists 
and Indologists have been trying to establish. Indeed, one of the main planks 
of Orientalism, I have already argued was the difference they saw between 
the West and the East, a difference not merely because of difference in 
geographical positions but a difference based on the distinctiveness of each 
in psyche and psychology, in experience and character etc. In other words, 
the East and the West, in their argument, was each a homogenous unit, and 
belonged to two separate categories. Since I have already argued that the 
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claim to homoaenousness of either cannot be sustained, neither historically 
nor culturally nor ethnically, I shall not press the point further. 


But I would like to examine in this connection as briefly as possible, the 
Orientalists', or as a matter of that the Indologist's claim of India being an 
integral part of Asia, from the point of view of India's history and culture 
and the ethnic composition of her people. 


There is of course no denying that geographically speaking India is 
an integral part of Asia ; puranic cosmography and geography are good 
pointers in that direction. It is also common knowledge that racially speaking 
Asia is not one zoological unit: indeed, the sprawling continent presents a 
most heterogenous situation. In India alone one comes across a rich variety 
of racial types : the Negrito, the Mediterranean, the Proto-Australoid, the 
Tibeto-Burman, the Caucasian and the Alpine, for instance. In Southeast 
Asia too there is a rich diversity of ethnic types, and fairly similar is the 
situation in Western Asia. It is only in Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan 
and perhaps also in Central Asia that there is a certain homogenity in the 
ethnic composition of the people, the Mongoloid zoological strain being 
the most dominant. 


From the point of view of cultural anthropology however, Asia can 
broadly be divided into two main zones, China, Japan, Korea, Eastern and 
Southern India and Southeast Asia forming the eastern zone and Central 
Asia, Central, Western and North-western India of the Indian sub continent 
and Western Asia forming the western zone, Throughout the eastern zone 
the basic diet is composed of rice and fish, the cooking medium is some 
kind of vegetable oil, the traditional dress is a two or one piece unstiched 
cloth worn like a lungi and chadar and the foot-wear, when used at all, has 
no heel-covering. In the western zone the basic diet is composed of wheat 
and meat, the cooking medium is some kind of animal fat, the traditional 
dress is of two pieces of some kind of stitched cloth worn in a tight-fitting 
manner and the foot-wear has the heels covered. The cultural separateness 
of the two zones is manifest in certain other areas of life as well, but one need 
not go into these details for our immediate purpose. What is important to 
note is that ethnically speaking Asia is not a homogenous unit. 


Historically too, I do not see any common denominator that characterizes 
the East as a whole except in the eighteenth and the nineteenth century when 
practically the entire continent of Asia experienced the increasing thrust of 
the Western colonial powers and when in the twentieth century the Asian 
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Western aggression. Rather what strikes one much more is the fact that at 
different times in history the different regions of Asia experienced different 
pulls and pressures and worked out their historical destiny in different ways 
and manners. There is one exception alone in this regard, to my mind, and 
this refers to the waves of mass migration of Central Asian nomads beginning 
with the Scythes or Sakas and ending with the Hunas, which seems to have 
affected China, India, Iran and Iraq all but simultaneously. 


Turning to India I propose not to push earlier beyond the sixth-fifth 
century B.C. The reason is a simple one, namely, the continuity of history 
from the days of the Indus Valley civilization to when Darius pushed his army 
eastwards and made the entire northwest of the sub-continent right upto the 
Indus his twentieth-satrapy, still remains unexplained and unestablished 
along the arrow line of time. One knows that from Chandragupta Maurya 
onwards for atleast three generations the eves and ears of India were turned 
towards Western Asia and the Eastern Mediterranean, in other words, 
towards the West. The lipis or the inspections of Asoka, their style and form, 
the antiquities and ruins laid bare at the old city of Pataliputra, Mauryan 
sculptures and terracottas and the art of the period of theSungas, the Kanvas 
and the Kushans bear unmistakable stamp of Achaemenian and Hellenistic 
art and present motifs and symbols of contemporary West Asian art and 
architecture.! Alexander threw open the flood-gates of the north-west through 
which the Hellenistic world entered India and for quite some time there was 
an intense commerce of ideas and thoughts art styles and forms, motifs and 
symbols, men and women and patterns and designs of life between the 
Indian and the Western world. It was not without reason why Asoka's father, 
Bindusara became a great Hellenophil and used to enjoy his breakfast with 
dried figs, and Greek wine, among other things. It is also certainly significant 
that the countries where Asoka sent his missionary-envoys and which find 
mention in his lithic records are all situated in Westernmost Asia and on 
the Eastern Mediterranean. He also sent his missionary envoys to Sri Lanka 
and Burma, but he does not seem to have considered these two mission: 
important and significant enough to be mentioned in his roval edicts. 


Then it was the Roman world which India came into contact with through 
the more than twenty port-towns situated along the entire coast line of the 
Indian peninsula, from about the beginning of the Christian era to about the 
close of the fifth century. Roman coins of gold and silver, Roman pottery, 
wine and wine jars, luxury goods, Roman and Abyssiniar servants and 
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slaves, Roman women of aristocratic birth, Roman ways of life etc. seem to 
have been made common currency, in these port-towns at any rate, if not 
in the inland marts as well, in Ujjain, for instance. Contemporary Indian 
art, stage-craft, astrology, astronomy, and iconography seem to bear the 
impress of Graeco-Roman culture and civilization. One may make particular 
mention in this regard of the art of Gandhara and Mathura, perhaps also of 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, of Ter and Pithalkora. What I am trying 
to point out is that for long centuries of ancient Indian history and culture 
India was more in contact with the Western world and with Western Asia 
than with the Eastern. 


Next in historical and cultural significance was India's contact with 
Central Asia through the migration southwards from the South Central 
Asian steppes, of the Scythes and their cousins, the Kushans. Their nomadic 
art, heavily touched and influenced by the Hellenistic and the West Asian, 
including that of the Sassanians, made intrusions in India in a big way and 
left their traces at all important centres all along the valley of the Indus, the 
Ganga and the Yamuna. There is no doubt that these Central Asian nomads 
gave to north India the tight chudidar pyjama and the long, flowing achkan 
as well as the sulyapakka mansa (or the shikkabab of later days) mentioned 
already by Kalidasa. 


India had been in contact with the Arab world through the Indo-Arab 
coastal trade and trade-ports all along the Indian coast-line, from about the 
ninth to about the fourteenth century at any rate. But it is strange that now 
where except in Cochin and along the Malabar coast-line and in Chittagong 
is there any trace of an Arab impact on Indian history and culture. 


But there is evidence of definite Iranian and Iragi impact and through 
the Iranians and Iraqis, of Mongolian and Central Asian impact on the arts 
and crafts, music and dance, technology and architecture, urban planning 
and urban mores and modes of life including cooking, gardening and 
horticulture of Sultanate and Mughal India. The facts in this regard are all 
well-known ; more well-know are those that are concerned with painting and 
architecture, city-planning and gardening, music and dancing and perhaps 
with certain technologies, of weaving and paper-making, carpet-making, 
making of stitched garments, for instance. What may not be so well-known 
is that such common places as the rose, the tarmuz and the kharmuza, the 
jelabi and the samusa, among many other things, are also contributions from 
Central Asia, which went to the enrichment of Indian life and culture. We 
may remember in this connection that India enjoyed throughout its medieval 
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end of the seventeenth century, unbroken and flourishing trade relations 
with Central and Western Asia which extended right upto the western limits 
of what is now Armenia, one of the republics of the Soviet East. Much of the 
records of this trade are being preserved in the archives of Tashkent and 
Yerevin, waiting to be looked into and exploited by historians and by those 
who choose to introduce themselves as Orientalists. 


But then the next scene in Indian history and culture that opens before 
us in regard to so-called East-West relations, presents heroes on the stage 
who are all Europeans, the Portuguese to begin with and ending with the 
British and the French, the Americans lingering still until and unless they 
were made to suffer the insults and indignities which they chose to invite 
on themselves in Korea and Vietnam. This history is very well-known to 
any student of history, and I need not recount it. All that I need to say is that 
India's eyes and ears were, since the beginning of the seventeenth entry, once 
more rivetted towards Europe, that is, westwards. Il remains thus rivetted 
to this day. The earliest historical and cultural document in this regard 
is furnished by Mughal painting and by Akbar’s interest in Christianity 
towards the formulation of Din-i-Ilahi. Let us not forget that at a certain 
critical moment of his life he wanted to be at lot lower of Christ.! 


What I am trying to say is that from the very beginning of recorded and 
proven history, India along with the countries and people of Western Asia, 
has been more oriented westwards, towards the West Asian and European 
world than eastward and the Asian world. But before I can do so, I must give 
you an analysis of my understanding of our, that is, India's relations with 
Southeast Asia and the Chinese world which includes Korea and Japan. 


I would take Southeast Asia first. Facts in this regard are all to well- 
known. Here is a cluster of small and big islands and a constellation of 
countries in an area of Asia, where the Bay of Bengal, the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans mingle their waters. We have archaeological evidence in these areas 
of India's coming into more or less intimate contact with a few of these 
islands and countries from about the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era. Literary evidence may push this fact further back by a few centuries. 
This contact was maintained without break till the twelfth—thirteenth 
century, the fifth through to the eleventh withes sing the peak period of 
a confrontation that resulted in a new creative cultural efflorescence of 
Indian art and architecture, religion and iconography, myths and legends 
and social and political institutions, all away from India, in an Indian Asia 
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as Henrich Zimmer put it. But it seems strange that This was all an one-way 
Traffic since in India itself we have hardly any evidence of any aspect of 
Indian life, society, politics and art bearing any impress of India’s Southeast 
Asian experience, unless one choose’s to argue a possible impact of Javanese 
Wayang Beber on the Kathakali dance form of Kerala. 


Similar seems to have been the result of India’s China experience, which 
is amazing indeed. One knows that China has been one of the earliest cradles 
of human civilization with an unbroken history of atleast three thousand 
years. One knows too, that geographically this sprawling country was a 
nearest neighbour of India and in intimate contact, cultural and commercial, 
with the later atleast from about the second century of the Christian era, if 
not from earlier days still, right up to a very late period of Indian history. 
Yet the fact remains that Indian life and letters, art and religion, society and 
politics register but very little of any meaningful impact of the culture and 
civilization of China. Scores of Indian Buddhist acharyas went to China and 
came back; more than four times the number Chinese Buddhist monks must 
have come to India and gone back, both with their feet sore with blisters and 
their backs bent with the load of manuscripts and paintings, sacred seals 
and tablets and icons. With them must have also come and gone scores of 
artists and icon-makers. Thus it was that Buddhism and Indian Buddhist art 
travelled to China and through China, to Korea and Japan. Nevertheless the 
fact remains what ancient India knows of only two items which may have 
been of Chinese origin, one being the Chinansuka or Chinese silk, already 
mentioned by Kalidasa, and another, a very problematic one, the imagery 
of the cloud messenger, the meghadutam immortalized by the same poet in 
his celebrated lyric kavya of the same name. It has been suggested” that the 
Sahajayana form of later esoteric Buddhism may have had some impact on 
it of Taoist mysticism of China, but this, to my mind is doubtful. During the 
late medieval period Mughal court-painting used more than one motif of 
Chinese origin, the treatment of clouds, for instance, but these motifs were 
carried by the Mongols to Iran and the Mughal artists lifted them bodily from 
Iranian painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth century and incorporated them 
in their own repertoire. In the extreme south of India, the Cochin sea-coast 
knows of a kind of fishing net which was of Chinese origin and is hence still 
called Chinese net. Kerala, the Malabar region in particular, knows also of a 
form of civil and domestic architecture in wood, which too, may have had 
a Chinese origin. But the two instances can be explained by the close trade 
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contacts that China enjoyed with Peninsular India right upto the Malabar 
region till about the end of the seventeenth century. The Padmanabhapuram 
palace, even as it stands todays, bears an identifiable Chinese impress; the 
huge looking glasses and the jars that still aborn the palace, are of Chinese 
origin. And this is all that we know of Chinese impact on Indian life and 
culture unless one chooses to include cha (tea) and lichi to the above list 


The above survey, howsoever sketchy, should be enough to show that 
though geographically an integral part of Asia India through the ages leaned 
more towards Western Asia and Europe and responded more positively 
to West-Asian and European contacts than to those of any other country 
elsewhere in Asia. 


Could it be that because of a common linguistic lineage India perceived a 
closer affinity with Iranian and European cultures than with those elsewhere 
in Asia ? Could itbe because of the fact that for the same reason the conceptual 
world of India, Iran and Europe was more or less the same at its lowest 
common denominator ? 


1. Inaletter dated 28 April, 1957 to Dr. Karunakar Gupta of Calcutta the late Martin Wight, 
Professor and Dean of European Studies, University of Sussex, once a student and later 
a colleague of Arnold Toynbee, wrote: “.... do not believe in any ‘cultural proximity’ 
between India and China. This idea seems to have its roots originally in a patronising 
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Thirty-First All India Oriental Conference, 
Jaipur 


Gaurinath Sastri 





Beloved delegates, 


Let me welcome you to this historic pink city of Rajsthan on the XXXI 
occasion of the session of All India Oriental Conference, It will be in the 
fitness of things to recall to-day the necessity and utility of a conference 
of this kind which the pioneer organisers felt that they could hardly be 
emphasised. It was resolved by the Executive Board of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute that a conference of Orientalists of India, Burma 
and Ceylon should be organised. It was also felt desirable that, if possible, 
the first conference should be held in the month of May, 1919. In a conference 
of Orientalists summoned at Simla by Sir Harcourt Butler in July 1911 Dr. 
Vogel had laid down before the scholar assembled a plan for holding a 
conference of Orientalists in India. The first oriental conference, however, 
met on the 5th of November, 1919 at Poona in a pandal erected specially in 
front of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 


The papers sent by the scholars on that occasion numbered about 120 
and they dealt with all the different branches of oriental learning, such as 
History, Inscription Reading, Philosophy-Philology, Vedic and Prakritic, 
Numismatics and several other subjects. The Universities of Culcutta, 
Bombay Punjab, Allahabad and Mysore and the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching at Calcutta sent a score of delegates. About 50 delegates came 
from different learned associations and institutions. Delegates came from 
different parts of India, from such distant places as Kashmir and Ceylon. As 
the numbers of papers was large for one session the idea of holding sectional 
meetings was mooted. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar was selected as 
the first President of the Conference but it was unfortunate that he could 
not read his address due SHAMS HEMEL THIS RAWA tO Ehe academic world 
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that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's stature as an eminent indologist was beyond 
question. Professor A. C. Woolner by proposing his name as the President 
of the first Oriental Conference observed that a better choice could not have 
been contemplated. Eminent educationalists like Sir Ashutosha Mukerjee, Pt. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sir John Marshal and other distinguished savants 
who could not participate in the deliberations of the Conference wished for 
its success. 


In his address Sir R. G. Bhandarkar made certain important obseravations 
among which he expressed his desire that efforts should be made by our 
scholars to see that in the interpretation of Vedas there should not be the 
monopoly of the European scholars and that we Indians should take an 
important role in building up a line of approach which would enable us to 
understand and interpret the deeper meaning of this important branch of 
Indo-European literature. 


According to Professor Weber the literature of India, i. e., the Vedic, passes 
generally for the most ancient literature of which we possess written record 
and justly so. This fact may not be disputed by the Egyptian Monumental 
records and Papyrus Rolls or even by the Assyrian literature which has been 
brought to light. While the Vedic literature remains as the earliest written 
record it is very significant that the only available running commentary of 
this literature in its entirety came from the pen of that versatile Vedic scholar, 
Sayanacarya, who lived in the latter half of the 15th century. The commentary 
takes note of each and every word of the hymns and it mentions also their 
association with and application to particular sacrifices. It also discusses 
the etymology of difficult expressions and settles their accents whenever 
required. Without casting any reflection on the quality of the interpretations 
of Sayana about whose "master-mindedness there could hardly be any 
doubt in our mind, this fact cannot be overlooked that thousands of years 
intervened between the composition of the Vedic texts and the writing of the 
commentary. The tradition was undoubtedly handed down to posterity but 
when the commentator himself is found to hesitate about the exact meaning 
of a particular word or passage we are led to presume that the tradition did 
not come down to him in its pristine form. 


But, when European scholars grew interested in the study of the Vedic 
lore but found that the dialect in which it was composed was very much 
different from classical Sanskrit with which they were familiar and that the 
thoughts contained therein were far remote from those with which they 
were acquainted, they had no other alternative but to fall back upon this 
commentary arkf ektik satisfe vesekr Ww hatte eerte nestor tried to make 
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out. It may be observed in passing that Professor H. H. Wilson brought out 
his complete translation of Rgveda in 1850 in which he followed Sayana 
faithfully. Once this translation was presented before the academic world 
scholars found an opportunity of focussing their attention on the oriental 
texts and in account of their study they could discover that where the text 
appeared to be of a dubious character Sayana appeared to have offered 
alternative explanation. Professor Roth, therefore, started a new line of 
interpretation of the Vedic text as he did not feel satisfied with what was till 
then believed to be the traditional interpretation. He was hardly convinced 
that Sayana was acquainted with the 'real spirit' in which the Vedas were 
composed thousands of years ago. 


In this context it may be mentioned that an earlier Indian scholar, Yaska, 
who has explained a good number of Vedic verses, states that there are some 
important discrepancies that prevailed among older exponents and that 
quite a number of schools of interpretation flourished before him. In fact, 
his intentions no fewer than seventeen predecessors whose interpretations 
are sound conflicting with one another. Even admitting that Yaska is much 
nearer to Vedas than Sayana and is consequently more fortunate with all 
the appliances at his command to get at the tradition and interpret the texts 
more precisely, it remains to be said that the need for the discovery of a 
more convenient method of interpretation was seriously felt. I was therefore, 
a great day for European scholars when Professor Roth in collaboration 
with Bóhtlingk brought out the memorable Sanskrit dictionary in which the 
meaning of single words was noticed. This, it must be remembered, should 
beregarded as the very foundation of the scientific interpretation. But while 
we cannot underestimate the value of the scientific spirit in which Professor 
Roth attempted to interpret Vedic texts, we can hardly excuse him when 
he declared that a qualified European was better able to arrive at the true 
meaning of the Rgveda than a Brahmana interpreter. 


It should not be forgotten at any cost that the Vedic literature is the 
utterance of a band of people gifted with rare intuitive insight. It is not, 
therefore, commendable to divorce the traditional interpretation as fettered 
by theological bias. As for the comparative method of which the learned 
Professor is so very eloquent, all that could be said is that the method has its 
intrinsic merits as well as unpardonable shortcomings. It has to be admitted 
that the interpretation of the Vedic texts reflecting the culture of the ancient 
Indian people should be attempted with the assistance of the Puranas and 
the Itihasas which are believed to have unfolded the deeper meaning of the 
Vedic texts. It ictrucéhat grocuiipa satire Gitselsri & expeatiedite throw light on 
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the difficult and abstruse passages that baffle our power of understanding, 
but one has to be careful enough to examine critically the context of the 
relevant points which are to be utilized for the purpose of comparison, 
otherwise, the conclusions deduced from such comparison are bound to 
be unproductive. 


What we mean is this: The different cultures with which Vedic culture 
is compared by European scholars are all alien and later than the latter. 
Under the circumstances it is not likely that a comparative study will help 
us determining the correct interpretation of any difficult Vedic text. We all 
believe that Indian culture has a running history of its own since earliest 
times and it is only required of us to understand the underlying spirit of 
the same from a study of the literature of our country from ancient times 
through the ages, i.e., the Vedas, the Puranas and the Itihasas. For those 
scholars who are yet to be acquainted with spirit of our culture, it would 
be futile on their part to try to understand and evaluate Vedic culture with 
the help of the comparative method only. It must be remembered, however, 
that from what has been said above one should not presume that we are 
disowning the value of the comparative method in general, as this method 
has its own merits which can hardly be questioned. 


In this context it needs to be mentioned that there are conflicting views 
among scholars on the mature and spirit of the Vedas in general and the 
Rgveda in particular. Accordingly, it is only natural that the character of 
interpretation may vary. Professor Roth thinks that the Rgveda possesses a 
monotheism, vague and primitive, Bergaigne holds that the hymns of the 
Rgveda are all allegorical. Sayana adopts the naturalistic interpretation of 
Vedic gods. He is sometimes found to interpret the hymns in the spirit of the 
later Brahminic religion. Sri Aravinda, the Yogin of Predicatory, believes that 
the Vedas are replete with hints at secret doctrines and mystic philosophy. In 
his opinion the gods of the hymns are symbolic of psychological functions. 
Sri Dayananda Sarasvati, the savant and founder of Aryasamaja, did not 
believe that the Vedic texts have any reference to sacrifices. We, on our part, 
may be permitted to point out that of the two parts of the Vedic literature, 
the Brahmana portion is regarded as the explanatory text of the earlier 
one, namely, the Mantra portion. Of course, neither the Brahmanas nor the 
Aranyakas, not even the Upanisads can be described as offering a running 
commentary of the Mantra texts. All that can be said in this context is that we 
should remember that the Brahmanas and the Upanisads form an integral 
part of the Mantra literature and the same spirit flows through all of them. 
The later worksaeekavitoiptirraditàoseanidudesrelppamentoo£ctbe hymns and it 
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can hardly be denied that traces of thoughts of the Upanisads are found 
in the hymns of the Veda and the thoughts of the Brahmanas. European 
scholars endeavoured to get at the meaning of the Mantras independently 
of the rest of the Vedic literature and also the subsequent literature of the 
Puranas, the Mahabharata and similar works which according to Indian 
tradition profess to explain the implicit meaning of the Mantra literature. It 
should be remembered that in the Mantra lilurature thought is couched in a 
form of expression that often bailles our ordinary power of understanding 
the same. 


In this context it is worthy noting what Yaska observed : The Veda is 
a revelation to the illumined minds and the latter in their turn transmitted 
their revelation to those persons who had not yet been blessed with it. It it 
clear from this that the Mantras possess some deeper meaning which does 
not appear to the intellect of the ordinary student. Itis quite understandable 
that the sacerdotal people were convinced that the ultimate good would 
come to them as a result of the performance of rituals to which they were 
dedicated As such, they had little interest and energy to investigate whether 
there was any deeper import underlying the Mantras. With the discovery of 
the Vedic literature European scholars endeavoured to find out the meanings 
of the Mantra texts with the help of the science of comparative philology 
and independently of traditional interpretations. It was a laudable attempt 
indeed, but it is a fact that they did not find themselves equal to the task. 


The meaning of the Vedic text does not lie on the surface; and as such the 
traditional view that it has to be discovered with the help of the later Indian 
literature, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, the voluminous literature on Yoga 
and Tantra, may have to be accepted without hesitation. A perennial stream 
of spiritual thinking and speculation has been flowing on through the ages 
since the dawn of Indian culture and if we are to reach the sources we must 
have the courage and patience to row back-upstream. Indian culture is based 
on a realization of identity of matter and spirit, of unconscious matter with 
the consciousness of the spirit. In fact, the cream af Indianism rests on this 
realization. Itis for us to trace the current to its source and satisfy ourselves. 
The later texts of the Upanisads, Yoga-Tantras and Puranas are replete with 
expositions of this central theme and they indicate the way to be followed 
in the quest of the realization that blessed the ancient seers of Mantras, who 
by dint of their astute asceticism, steadfast celibacy, unbounded straight- 
forwardness, never-failing attention, strong self-control and translucent 
habits became worthy of it. 
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It needs to be pointed out that the Mantras appeared before the seers 
as if in a dream and they had not to wait for the selection of expressions 
to transmit their realizations through a verbal form. The medium through 
which their realizations expressed themselves followed them in their wake as 
a matter of course. There was no human effort; and, as such, the expressions 
are believed to be unimpeachable and free from defects and inaccuracies. 
It is intuition (bodhi) and not intellect (buddhi) that is the basis of the divine 
realization. Divine realization is not an intellectual phenomenon, but an 
illumining intuition. It is, therefore, that what was intuitively felt can be fully 
understood by those who are themselves blessed with the light of intuition. 
However powerful may be the intellect, the truth can hardly be perceived 
with its aid. Intuitive illumination and expression coming in its wake are 
identical. Even when that illumining knowledge called Pratibha or Pa$yanti 
assumes grosser and grosser forms of Madhyaina and Vaikhari, these latter 
forms also partake of the character of the original and are infallible too. 
Looked at from this angle of vision the Rgvedic text, viz., Yavad brahma 
visthitam tavati Vak can be satisfactorily explained. 


Under the circumstances it is only possible for the enlightened people to 
understand and appreciate the meaning of the revealed literature of Mantras 
with torch of intuitive knowledge. It is now understood why persons gifted 
with rare intellectual powers alone have been groping in the dark and failing 
to grasp the purport of hymns to their complete satisfaction. Certainly 
the hymns are difficult--difficult for those who do not possess intuitive 
knowledge. The hymns are expressions of light (jyotih ) for those whom Vak 
has chosen to be her intimate and beloved ones. The language of gods is the 
language of light, of illumining intuition. In this sense Mantra literature, and 
for the matter of that, the entire Veda is spiritual revelation. The spontaneous 
vibration following in the wake of that wonderful experience must be free 
from all errors. 


The question that arises in this context is this: How are we to reach that 
state of spiritual realization? And what again would be the nature of spiritual 
exercise that takes us to that height ? Veda or knowledge par excellence is 
the expansion of individual consciousness. To understand this expansion 
one should observe the strictest celibacy in life. Unless the medium or locus 
is surified itis not possible to receive and hold the expanded consciousness. 
Mere intellect unaided by intuition is not competent to unravel the mystery 
of Mantras. We cannot but admire the untiring efforts of European scholars 
in the field who have not spared themselves in any way in explaining the text 
of the Veda, butcthamiechankaidad esnicesuaftheyimeHectihawe not succeeded 
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in achieving the much coveted objective. It is intuition that is the fountain- 
source of the revealed literature of the Veda-unless that is harnessed to 
unfold the meaning of the Veda, it is hardly possible to get at the secret. 
Unless the inward eye is opened and the vastness of intuition is brought 
into play, itis futile to expect that the meaning of the hymns will be brought 
home to our understanding. 


Whatis required for a proper evaluation of Veda is the fusion of intuition 
with intellect. And, this fusion also needs to be reinforced. The light of intuition 
coupled with efficiency of judgement springing from a first hand acquaintance 
with historical evolution is the desirable requisite for a proper interpretation 
of the Vedic lore. It should be noted, therefore, that the language of Mantras 
should not be held responsible for our inability to fix their meaning. With 
the emergence of the flash of intuition (bodhi) and the consequent ascent of 
our individual conscionsness to a higher plane of expanded consciousness, 
the import of Vedic text will be clearly understood. 


In his Anukramaniki to RV, Katyayana says that the Sun is the only 
one deity in the eyes of the Vedic seer. As such, an attainment of mystic 
participation with the Sun is his life's ambition. It is needless to point out 
that Vedic sacrifices in most cases have their basis in meditation on this 
participation with the solar god. In one of the hymns of the Vajasaneya- 
samhita, "He who is that Purusa - He is inyself," an eagerness for such 
participation has found a most wonderful expression. The same note of 
participation rings in all those texts of Upanisads too, which speak of 
the identity of the individual soul with the Absolute. Of course, there is 
one important point of difference between the two cases. Thus, while in 
Upanisads attention is focussed on identities internal, the Samhita texts 
fix their gaze on objects external. Technically while one is a case of inward 
absorption, the other is one of outward vision. 


Let us explain the point in some detail. A Semitic god is consciousness 
"only-it is something beyond matter. But, with the Vedic seer God engulfs 
both matter and consciousness. This means that the Vedic seer does not find 
any contradiction between matter and consciousness. He believes that one 
may be both; of matter and beyond matter, immanent in the universe and 
transcending the universe. It is for this reason that there is something more 
in the Vedic conception of God and his creation of the world than what is 
contained in the Semitic thinking. According to the latter conception, God 
is the creator of the world, but, he creates it from outside - he does not 
enter into the objects he creates. But, the Vedic God himself becomes the 
world, and he iS &lfeHesearfdlidoPestha Ustedior ehe rdledios of evolution. It 
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is described in the Purusa-hymn of RV that He envelopes this world on all 
sides and yet extends beyond. To this the European scholars have given the 
name of pantheism. It may be noted in passing that the doctrine of Vedic 
godhood is not pantheism only, but something in addition. God has become 
all-but, He is still there - He is not lost in the process of evolution. So, He 
may be looked upon as the very foundation of the world--He is immanent 
in creation; yet, He may not ultimately be so conceived for He transcends 
it as well. 


Here arises a most striking issue. If God be all, how is it that he can be 
perceived by the internal sense only and not by the external senses also ? 
The brightest object that is perceived every morning on the eastern horizon 
with the ocular sense is an expression of His--in fact, the Sun is God. And the 
meridian Sun shining dazzlingly in the blue firmament high above, is His 
most powerful expression. He has become the Sun and for us the Sun is the 
soul of all, movable and immovable. When we see the Sun, we see Him. The 
Sun is not a lifeless physical body. The Sun is a spiritual identity. He is Visnu 
who covers the whole world with His three stepts. The Sun is Purusa and 
Purusa is Himself. Similarly, whatever we see with our eyes is He--we see the 
great ( Brahman) in every object--we feel His pulse everywhere, This earth, 
this air, this sky, all are His expressions, All are great because He is so and all 
of them are He Himself. They are also illumining consciousness because He 
is such, The earth, the atmosphere and the heaven are all gods, all luminous 
consciousness. And we see them with our naked eyes. This is the Vedic 
conception of spiritual perception. This should not, therefore, be confounded 
with what the European scholars understand by animism, though it needs 
to be mentioned that mystic participation implied by animism has found its 
clearest and most sublime expression in the Vedic conception of spiritual 
perception noticed above. 


Why should not the Sun be conceived as a physical body only - a lifes 
less material object? The answer is that it is not so because it arouses our 
understanding in a manner enabling us to achieve participation with him. 
Modern science looks upon this world as a play of the supersensual power - 
what is called the world is only an expression of this power, What is power 
or Sakti outwardly is life or prana inwardly. Becoming and growth are direct 
proofs of that power. And, may we suggest that the phenomenon of our 
becoming great is only a spiritual expression of that power. It is through 
the medium of something external that power assumes a spiritual character 
- that external something may be called matter. 
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But, judged from the point of view just explained we think that there 
is no justification whatsoever for distinguishing between matter and spirit. 
We may call both by the name of Aditi, the mother of all gods, the one 
Great Power. All gods are born of this Great Power. Of them the Sun is as 
much visible to the external sense as to the internal one. What is, therefore, 
light outside is consciousness within. But, our internal conscionsenes shines 
only when it is awakened by the light outside which is the Sun. So, we all 
pray that our internal consciousness may become great and illumining, and, 
we worship the Sun with that end in view. This, the Sun, is the spiritual 
mirror that reflects the resplendent expansion of individual consciousness. 
It is this Sun from which we feel the pulse of life-we are awakened to an 
illumining consciousness. The Sun, therefore, is not any physical object that 
gives us heat; he inspires our consciousness. Sakti when it manifests itself 
as heat is matter; but when it expresses itself as life and consciousness, it 
is spirit. The Sun is the centre of the universe. If the individual soul can 
be indentified with this centre, he may become the lord of the universe. 
Now, the question remains : how is this identity to be achieved ? One is 
to discover one's individual consciousness that lies hidden within, in the 
physical or phenomenal Sun and expand the same till one becomes aware 
of a participation with Supreme Consciousness, This is the central theme of 
the Vedic doctrine of Spiritual Perception. 


Let us now deal with Vedic symbolism arising in the context of this 
doctrine. One must not be dogmatic in one's assertion that the purport 
of Vedic hymans is only Nih Sreyasa, the unquestionable ultimate good. 
Obviously some hymns aim also at Preyas, material prosperity. But, it can 
never be maintained that all hymns describe the temporal good and not 
Nihsreyas, the ultimate good. Truth to speak, the language of the Veda is 
difficult; and, this is so because Vedic seers sought to convey some deeper 
meaning through this medium. Underlying the meaning at the surface there 
is some ultimate meaning which is intended. Everyone is not competent to 
understand the deeper implication with a kind of tentative meaning as he 
has not the passport to enter into the realm of this secret knowledge. The 
question of fitness has been raised and discussed in detail in later Sanskrit 
literature, particularly in works on Yoga, Tantra and different branches of 
philosophy. It is, therefore, that an intelligent persons does not rest satified 
with word-for-word paraphrase of the texts of the hymns. He tries to explore 
the hidden truth ( tattvartha) with the light of the Upanisads, Yoga, Tantra 
and the Mababharata. 
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We may propose to understand this point in some detail. There are 
three plances of knowledge : phenomenal, psychical and spiritual. We open 
our eyes and we see the light. This perception of the light is phenomenal 
(adhibhautika). The perception is followed by a clarity and freshness of the 
mind that enables us to feel as though the light outside, that is, the phenomenal 
light, lights a light within. This second light, is psychical (adhyatmika). There 
is a correspondence between those two lights, adhibhautika (phenomenal) 
and adhayatmika (psychical ). When an emphasis is laid on the second light 
of knowledge (adhyatmika) that arises out of sense-object-contact and turns 
the mind inward, our consciousness is inspired, reinforced and expended. 
This means that on this occasion there appears a pervading consciousness, a 
third light, which is called god and this is spiritual knowledge (adhidaivika), 
the knowledge of god. The phenomenal light without is perceived giving 
rise to the psychical light within and with the mind absorbed therein a third 
light is felt in which the other two lights are comprehended and collected. 
Contact with nature and natural phenomena inspires a poet and when this 
psychic consciousness is transcended and raised to spiritual consciousness 
he becomes identified with god. So, a Vedic seer is called kavi and the god 
whom he visualises and with whom he becomes indentified is also called 
kavi. The entire Vedic literature of hymns is the verbal embodiment of such 
poetic consciousness. 


Here one notices that the psychical has been uplifted to the plane of the 
spiritual and this has been achieved through the language of the phenomenal. 
One sees the sun rise in the morning sky. This is therefore, a most wonderful 
conscious expression of the divine light : He is looking on us. But the eyes 
with which he is looking are the eyes of Mitra, of Varuna, of the Fire or 
Consciousness burning within. And, those eyes are not looking on us alone. 
Gradually they are looking on every object in the three worlds of the earth, 
air and heaven. The moment one realises this, the heart is satiated and one 
declares that the Sun is the soul of all. Thus, in the beginning we see the 
phenomenal; next comes the psychical, and, finally, the spiritual. Is this 
animism? Evidently it is not so. At least we are not acquainted with this 
kind of naturalism. 

This idea has penetrated into the Upanisads where it has found a most 
comprehensive expression. The Atman can be seen through these eyes, 
heard through these ears touched with this breath, felt with this mind and 
expressed through this tongue. Our senses are, therefore, the door-keepers 
at the gate opening out the vista of spiritual experiences. The monism of 
Vedanta takes ite-eootiheneu eisigdsiri manytplaces inithienUpanisads that 
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the phenomenal symbol has been explained in a two-fold manner-this is 
psychical (idam adhya tmikam) and this is spiritual (idam adhidaivikam). What 
does this mean? What is there in the phenomenal world outside is there 
within. And, itis spiritual as well. What is apprehended as an external reality 
can also be known as a piece of knowledge through intuition. 


BeforeI conclude, I must record my gratitude to all those scholars of my 
country and abroad who have been inspired by my work. The Philosophy of 
Word and Meaning’ published from Calcutta in 1959 and have taken interest 
in the study of the perennial problem of word and meaning from different 
angles of vision, I tried to rediscover and reconstruct an abstruse system of 
thought which fell into desuetude even in the land of its birth long long ago 
and Iam happy to see that the text of Bhartrhari has been studied, interpreted 
and translated in the different corners of the globe during the past years. 
Quite a number of seminars on Bhartrhari and his philosophy have also 
been arranged and scholars have participated in those deliberations. Today 
I propose to end with a new topic in this field to which I have devoted my 
attention in recent years. 


Bhattoji Diksita in his Sabdakaustubha said: ‘In his quest of a cowrie 
the grammarian-philosopher has verily discovered a priceless gem.' The 
nature of the Supreme Reality, according to Bhartrhari was discussed 
by me in the opening chapter of my work. According to Bhartthari the 
Ultimate Reality, which transcends all descriptions, is indicated by the 
correlative pronouns Yat and Tat, is in the nature of word (Sabda-tattva). To 
be strictly precise, Bhartrhari has not used the word, Sabdabrahman, to refer 
to the Ultimate Reality, though he has often been described by later-day 
scholars as Sabdabrahmavadin and his philosophy has been mentioned as 
Sabdabrahmavadin. According to Bhartrhari the Indescribable One, i. e., the 
Ultimate Reality, is a principle which is both beginningless and endless, 
which is Brahmun, Sabda and Aksara, Now, the Reveda describes Brahman 
room conterminus with Vak, the two forming, as it were, an inseparable 
couple, or, to be more precise, Brahman is identified with Vak, i.e., Sabda. 


This Vedic tradition, namely, the identity of Braman with Vak, has found 
its most eloquent expression in opening stanza of the Brahmakanda of the 
Vakyapadiya. According to him the Supreme One is Brahman and Vak. There 
is a hymn in the Rgveda addressed to Vak where the goddess is described 
as one endowed with great powers. The identification of Brahman with Vak 
is intended to suggest that the Ultimate Reality is power. Freedom to act is 
only natural to Eternal Verbum. This Vak as Sakti or the Surpreme Power is 
none other thartK8lKesikeeete Selibeeterrs atari? yamehfdtid6?ms very essence 
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ofthe Ultimate Principle and is identical with it. The Supreme Power (Sabda 
or Vak) is as real as the Powerful (Brahman). The Supreme Power and other 
Powers (Kala) in the philosophy of Bhartrhari have no independent being 
apart from the Absolute Word and each member of the plurality partakes 
of the character of the Word as the powers are inherent in and identical 
with the Absolute. 


Bhartrhari has described this Ultimate Reality as the great Word- 
Bull (Sabda-orsabha) with which the individual soul should seek mystical 
participation. For this mystical participation he uses the word Sayujya. The 
individual soul also is an expression of the Eternal Verbum and the summum 
bonum of human life is to reach the state of the mystical participation with 
the Absolute. It is, therefore, very clear that Sabda in Bhartrhari's philosophy 
is Brahman or Caitanya or Consciousness. So, when some Sruti texts describe 
the Ultimate Reality as a Sabda the meaning of Sabda in that expression is 
word gross or subtle. The Absolute Word transcends all immanent forms 
of expression-gross or subtle. In Bhartrhari's philosophy Word is Absolute 
Consciousness. One who is blessed with the vision of this consciousness is 
priviledged to attain both the highest preyas and $reyas, i. e., both Abhyudaya 
and Nili$reyasa. 

The means for the realization of the Supreme Reality, as Bhartrhari opines, 
is to be found in the Vedas in which the image of the highest self is reflected. 
The study of the Vedas is a necessary medium for the attainment of the 
Highest Realization. The study of the Vedas, however, is to be prosecuted on 
the line of what he describes as Sabdayoga, a spiritual exercise. It is an inward 
movement of vital breath from the state of Vaikhari through Madhyama 
culmiuating in Pasyanti - the evershining One. The evershining One is Sabda- 
caitanya--Word-consciousness. For the grammarian-philosopher Apavarga 
or Moksa is to be reached through Sabda-Yoga and for him nothing exists 
beyond that. The Sabda-Yoga is based on the principle of withdrawal of 
Krana or sequence in a graduated order. Sequence has to be understood as 
the work of nescience and this is possible only when the spiritual aspirant 
takes to Sabda-Yoga and sets himself on a journey that takes him within. 
There is a sequence in Vaikhiart, there is sequence in Madhyama too, but when 
one reaches Pasyanti he transcends the plane of sequence. 


In conclussion, let us state the process of meditation and its culmination 
in the vision of the Truth and final reunion with it so poetically described in 
that famous stanza of the Rgveda ; Maho devo martyan avivesa. The spiritual 
aspirant reaches the Essence of Speech--the pure luminous Enternal Verbum, 
which lies bey6&& he watal Kglldee Sat iHris aney withdrawing 
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his mind from external nature (atmanari samhrya) and fixing it up on his 
eternalpature (atmani). This entails the dissolution of temporal sequence of 
thought-activity (krama-sainhara-yogena). The purification of the Verbum 
results from this and the aspirant enters into it having severed all his ties with 
the material objective plane. This leads him to the attainment of the internal 
light and he becomes identical with the undying and undecaying Spirit, the 
Word-Absolute. Evidently such a conception of the individual self as being 
merged with the Word-Soul, of the unification of the individual consciousness 
with the Supreme Consciousness is capable of one interpretation viz., the 
individual has essential identity with the Absolute beyond which and besides 
which nothing exists. 


And, surely this is monism in excelsis. 


Let me conclude this address of mine with a request to this august 
assembly that the erudite scholars present here will deliberate on the 
various academic subjects in their respective fields of study and set up a 
pattern of symposium which will be of lasting value to posterity. We are 
aware of unrest in almost all the corners of the globe in present times. Men 
with experience in the domain of politics and social sciences and different 
branches of technology are leaving no stone unturned to maintain peace 
and discipline among the common people. And, I presume that scholars 
who have dedicated their lives to education in various branches of oriental 
studies will have to justify their honesticity and earnestness by such useful 
contributions that will bring humanity to one universal brotherhood. 


Bhavatu Vi$vam Ekanidam 
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Let me begin by thanking you all for electing me the general president of 
the 32nd session of the All-India Oriental Conference, an honour which is as 
much pleasing as demanding for me. The choice of a topic for an address to 
be delivered to a learned gathering like this, in which each one is an expert 
in one or more branches of Oriental Learning, thus covering a vast field, 
proved to be a very hard task and to satisfy you all even to a small extent 
will prove harder still. A topic which will interest most of you was not easy 
to get and after some deliberation I took courage to formulate a new subject 
to which I would like to give the name of 'interpretation' which, along with 
categories, Aristotle made the basis of his logic. 


All branches of Oriental Studies, and more particularly the classical ones 
among them, involve two types of approach which are known as philological 
in a wider sense and linguistic in a more restricted sense. They are otherwise 
known as classical philology and historical linguistics, which together cover 
nearly all the ususally pursued Oriental Studies. The subject of interpretation 
is common to both and forms their basis, being a necessary prerequisite. 
Withouta valid theory and a careful practice of the process of interpretation, 
neither classical philology nor historical linguistics can make progress and 
will not have any acceptable validity. 


Both these studies were carried on from early days in India as well as in 
Europe, first without any sharp demarcation between them, but becoming 
more and more distinct in course of time. Today they show difference in 
their scope, aims and methodology. Classical philology has a larger scope 
and deals with all aspects of culture which developed in classical times and 


is limited only by the cultural unity which it represents This unity is also 
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reflected in a given classical language and hence we speak of Sanskrit, Greek 
or Latin philology and some times even in a reconstructed language as in 
the case of Indo-European philology. An intermediate position is occupied 
by studies like Germanic or Slavic philologies. On the other hand linguistics 
is not limited to a given language or even to a group of languages but deals 
with language in all its forms. Its scope includes all languages and even 
some semi-linguistic systems because it aims at an explanation of the nature 
of language as such and to clarify the basic assumptions underlying it. If 
philology leads more towards historical studies, linguistics is inclined more 
towards axiomatics. 


The aim of philology is the study and description of the cultural aspects 
of civilization like religion, ritual, philosophy, literature, law and other 
scientific subjects based on the oral or written records bearing on them and 
then to explain their peculiarities and trace their origins with the help of other 
classical civilizations, mostly by the process of comparison and contrast. On 
the other hand, the aims of linguistics are to ascertain the systematic nature 
of language, describe the past and present languages of the world, study 
their growth with the historical material and comparative method and clarify 
its nature with the help of sciences like psychology, anthropology, logic, 
acoustics and others in so far as they relate to the formation of thought and its 
expression in language. The more recent tendency to formulate universally 
valid principles of language has made it necessary for the linguist to utilise 
all possible languages without any restriction. 


The methodology of linguistics is well developed both in the field of 
synchronic and diachronic studies. It takes for granted that the meanings 
of utterances are already known or given and concentrates its attempts on 
the way in which they are expressed in words, in other words what their 
correspondences are of the physical and mental components of language, 
the first is studied in detail with the methods of modern science. But some 
amount of analysis of the thought-contents is also necessary before the two 
are related to each other in a systematic and coherent manner, in accordance 
with the basic structure of the language used. On the other hand, philology 
takes for granted that the principles of the grammar of the classical languages 
are already known and concentrates more on the nature, contents and the 
value of the classical works in order to clarify and assess the different aspects 
of its culture. Naturally it uses to a great extent the comparative method by 
drawing on all the cultural and historical disciplines. 


These two methodologies are not mutually exclusive but depend upon 
each other and @ebiftérnemaedatevstystage ERs feelitelieRly the source of 
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the antagonism which is seen between classical philology and linguistics 
during the last 150 years. With the rapid growth of linguistics, it was taken as 
arival science by the older philologists. The situation was aggravated by the 
way the linguists handled the classical material with imperfect preparation 
and to the neglect of the long-standing tradition. But a little thought will 
show that cooperation more than conflict is what is needed and is desirable. 
In fact both studies have their own proper fields in which they are supreme. 
They have also a large common field which must be treated uniformly with 
a methodology proper for it. To this we should now turn under the name of 
interpretation. Without a correct and unbiased interpretation of the written 
documents, neither philology nor linguistics can do its work properly and 
arrive at valid results. 


The process of interpretation of a classical text demands the following 
preparation : 
1. constitution of a correct text 
. thorough understanding of the language used 
. detailed knowledge of the vocabulary of that language 
. historical background of the text studied 
. its cultural milieu, and 
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. its evaluation and explanation in the light of all available evidence. 


These aspects of interpretation have been studied from early days and 
each one has developed into an academic branch with its own name. To 
obtain a correct text needs the use of the method of textual criticism. The 
science of grammar takes note of the second, while the semantic analysis 
of words develops into the science of lexicology. The evolutionary aspect 
is taken care of by the study of the history of that subject and the material 
contents of culture form a part and parcel of the cultural milieu. What is, 
however, not generally realised is the fact that each one of them draws on the 
results of the one or more of the other aspects and cannot carry out its task 
without constant help from them. Their interdepedence is obvious. Hence 
the further necessity of adjusting their claims with each other by the process 
of proper evaluation which is the concluding aspect of interpretation. 


Instead of building up a complicated theoretical scheme of the mutual 
interdependence of these aspects and the way in which they should be 
adjusted and revalued, it may prove more useful to analyse a series of 
examples where their apparent conflict is met with. This is also imperative 
because more than two aspects often get involved and hence a neat correlation 
between any tw6-8tKavtknigare KniiseytSbuskeit Sliver tittampte Gollection 
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A correct text is essential for interpretation because it is often possible 
to assign some plausible sense to an incorrect text which thus gives rise to a 
ghost word or a fictitious meaning. An unusually striking example is supplied 
by tho Dictionary of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit in its entry andakastha. The 
phrase asarutaratvam kayasya can be understood to some extent by the idea 
of fragility and hence andukastha can be made to yield the meaning of an 
egg-shell which satisfies the condition. In the text, however, which runs as 
hirodalasikatapindaairundakasthebhyo pi asarataratvam kayusyaveksya the words 
are sikatapinda and erandakastha and not sikatapindaih and andakostha. The 
eranda tree is well-known for being asara without a core'. The ending of 
the ablative plural also confirms that at least three objects are referred to, 
which are hirodaka etc. While hirodaka itself remains obscure, the other two 
are often used in such a context. 


When a text gives no satisfactory meaning it is often emended so as to 
give some sense. Such an emendation cannot be regarded as certain as long 
as some textual evidence is not available. An emendation is suggested on the 
ground that at least the meaning intended is certain and the doubt pertains 
only to the wording. Hence in such a case the conflict is really between two 
meanings—one of which is said to be intented and the other not. But there 
is no unique way to resolve the conflict of such a nature and hence some 
external evidence must be sought to decide whether the unusual meaning 
of the words actually used is intended or not. A good example of this type 
is supplied by a passage from the isvarasiddhi of Yamunacarya (p.77) 
which runs: adhisthana. kriyakarmabhütasya dehasya adlisthatsdehanupraveso 
‘nupapannah, yuga. padekaltriyayan ekasyu Icarmakartstoavirodhat. Thinking 
that dehanu. pravesa, in its literal sense, does not suit the context, the editors 
of a recent edition (Madras 1972, p. 96) change it to adhisthatrdusanu pravesa, 
the intended sense being in their own words cannot intelligibly be included 
in the very body(?) of the definition of the controller’. But this summary 
decision bypasses an important stylistic consideration. 


A peculiar feature of the style of the late Nyaya works is the tendency 
to shorten words and phrases, particularly long compounds which are 
required to be repeated again and again with the addition of a word or 
two. The shortening is done in such a way as to remind the reader of the 
earlier statement which was already given and discussed in full. This is 
abbreviated: as ending in the last word after which the addition begins. 
Another type of abbreviation is one in which only a part of the expression 
is used and the suppressed part has to be supplied, at least mentally, by 
the reader. A constaatiisgnotkthdss pucceduresrakserctloelmand actually used 
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get an additional meaning of the elements which are dropped. This may 
lead to some kind of misunderstanding and unnecessary correction. If 
one compares expressions like laksanasarira pravistasya (Manidarpana 3.6), 
Sabdapadasya laksanapravese (4.3), janakatrasya laksanapravesat ( Manisara 8.9) 
ata eva bahuviscsana pravese'pyevam na syat (10. 23 ) one can easily see that the 
full expression laksanasarirapravisa which means ‘addition of a word to the 
scope of the definition given' gets shortened into laksanapravesa, Sarirapravesa 
or simply prave$a, all having the same meaning as of the original expression. 
Adhisthatrdehanupravesa really stands for adhisthatrlaksanadehanupravesa which 
is clear enough and no. emendation of deha into dasa is called for. In fact, a 
traditional commentator, who has a feeling for such usage, paraphrases it as 
adhisthatrtavacchedakaghatakata, which means the same thing. Based on such 
stylistic considerations interpretation must make a distinction between the 
literal meaning of a word and its pregnant meaning due to the context. Such 
abbreviations also occur in the ordinary usage of a language though rarely. 
A descriptive name for a porcupine in Sanskrit is $vavicchalaka whose darts 
can pierce a dog’. It is shortened into either Svavidh or śalākā which latter 
develops into Marathi salvi. 


Anexample which involves the separation of words and also consideration 
of grammar and rhetorics is found ina verse attributed to a poet Dharanidhara 
and cited in the Subhasitaratnakosa 18. 21 and Saduktikarnamsta 89.30 both 
early anthologies. In the edition of the HOS it is printed as follows : 

punaruktavadhi vasaram etasyah kitava pasya ganayantyah/ 
iyam iva lcarajah ksinas tvam iva kathorani parvani// 

Prof. Ingalls translates i Look, deceiver, as she counts the days ever and 
again, the finger is as thin as she, the knuckles hard as you.' He has added 
no notes by way of explanation. 


This stanza, apparently simple and straightforward, implies a number of 
problems in its accurate interpretation. The main point is how to divide the 
phrase punaruktavadhi vasaram with which it begins. The edition separates 
vasaram from adhi. One can also separate it as punaruktau and adhivasaram. 
The reading of the text punaruklaradhi admits of two divisions : the whole 
as one compound word or two words punar and uktavadhi. Interpretation 
has to decide which one is valid and under what conditions. 


Proceeding from what is clear to what is doubtful, we may first note that 


the speaker of the stanza is a Duti because it is included in the section called 
duttvacunavrayya. It is addressed to a Nayaka as is clear from the use of the 


vocative Kitava ghe saya तीच aedis UREA gut for Eis thin) like this 
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one and the finger-joints have become stiff like you (i.e. the Nayaka). That 
the poet intends a comparison between the Nayika and her nail or finger 
is not acceptable because a comparison between a person and his limb is 
regarded as banal. Because the joints are compared with the Nayaka and 
the nail is compared with the Nayika, it follows that they belong to the 
Düti and not to the heroine. As these are the effects of constant counting 
it is also necessary to take the word ganayantyah to refer to the Duti and 
not the Nayika. Once this is accepted, the gist of the stanza becomes clear. 
The Duti is speaking to the Nayaka and telling him that he should see for 
himself low her nails are worn out and the singer-joints have become stiff 
by constantly counting the repeated utterances of the Nayika (at the same 
time spreading her hands before him). What is counted now depends upon 
the interpretation of the remaining words of the stanza. To take the word 
vasara as being counted goes against its singular number and leaves the 
remaining expression unexplained. Taking it with avadhi as one word leads 
us to imagine that it is the avadhivasara which her lover had often given to 
her but not kept. But it cannot be connected with ganayantyah which refers 
to the counting of many days. We are thus left with the other alternative 
that adhivasaram is an adverb meaning ‘day by day’ and punaruktau is used 
as a locative of reference, the repetition of her lover's name uttered by the 
Nayika. Whatever interpretation is regarded as more appealing, there is no 
doubt that they are far apart from each other and a choice has to be made 
by taking into consideration the difficulties in grammar and poetics which 
each one encounters. 


Compared with these small points, interpretation of books dealing with 
Vedicritual is a matter of greater importance and also of nicer judgment. The 
present-day performance of the ritual acts may or may not agree with the 
ritual texts due to changes and developments towards greater elaboration 
and adjustment to newer practices and ideas. On the other hand the meaning 
of the ritual text remains to some extent uncertain due to changes in the 
meaning of words used therein. This situation is further complicated by the 
traditional interpretation which often attempts to adjust the meanings of 
words with a later practice and thereby conceals a change in the ritual. No 
simple mechanical procedure can be used to detect such mutually dependent 
changes and there is usually no external control available. Hence a careful 
assessment of the evidence must be made to get at the real facts in their 
historical perspective. A limited problem of such a nature is supplied by the 
use of the word gatasri often found in ritual literature. Its importance lies 


in its bearing ogcthe AuagtioR AL Cenidingiuhg tackles Medic Aryans used 
some kind of thanks-giving offering for favour obtained. 
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The word occurs both in the Vedic literature and in Classical Sanskrit 
but with quite different and opposite meanings. Examples from classical 
works like the Ramayana 5.18. 25 ramo gatasrir vanagocarah, Mahabharata 1. 
192. 23 gatasrar api parthivah, Buddhacarita 8. 3. eata$rir iva tena varjitah, Kuma. 
rasambhava 13. 14 gatasri vinam, Bhagavata 3.2.7 gatasrisu grhesu and many 
others make it obvious that the word is used in an unfavourable sence ‘one 
who has lost his prosperity, glory or beauty’. It is thus a bahuvrihi compound 
with a nistha as its first member with an udatia on it, as per the rules of Panini 
2.2. 36 and 6. 2.1. Only works dealing with the Purvamimamsa appear to 
use it in an exactly opposite meaning ‘one who has attained prosperity’ and 
consider it as a technical term in this sense. Khandadeva in his Bhattadipika 
( 3.175.21 ) writes gata$ritvurin tantraratne praptasritvam iti vyakhyatam. 
Obviously they have taken the word and its meaning from works dealing 
with the Vedic ritual. 


In the Vedic literature the word occurs from the Taittirtya Samhita 
onwards and is found in the Maitrayani and Kathaka, in the Aitureya, Taittiriya, 
Jaiminiya and Satapatha Brahmanas, in the Taittiriya Aranyaka and most of 
the Srautasütras. Its negative form agatasri, however, occurs once each in 
the Taittiriya Sainhità and the $rautasütras of Baudhayana and Apastamba. 
The reading in the Taittiriya Aranyaka 10.39.1 is uncertain and is often given 
as agatasri which is against accent and must be corrected to gatasri. No 
independent occurence of agatasri is noted. 


Even with the reading gatasri the commentators on the Vedic works 
and the Srautasutras continue to assign it the meaning who has attained 
prosperity’ by explaining it in a number of ways: gala prapta $rir yenasau, 
gata $rir yam, gata prapta $rir yasya as a bahuvrihi compound and rarely as 
ériyan gatah as a tatpurusa. Thus the most usual way to explain the word is 
to assign to gata the meaning of prapta, which is valid only for a few senses 
of gata and not all. 


It is now necessary to examine the contexts in which the word is found 
in the ritual literature to ascertain whether its normal meaning suits them 
or not. Most of the occurrences of the word are confined to a few definite 
situations. Some specific oblation, or some alternative procedure is enjoined 
to one whois a gatasri and as such they are not decisive in fixing the meaning. 
We are told that a gatasri should milk the two front udders of the cow for the 
Agnihotra, twentyone samidheni verses should be recited for him, he should 
offer a cake on eleven potsherds to Indra or one on eight to Agni, he should 


use a level Devayajana, he should maintain the Ahavaniya fire continuously, 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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he should offer to Mahendra as his special deity, or the sacred waters should 
be brought in the sacrificial hall through the eastern entrance. 


There are, however, a couple of passages in the Taittiriya Samhita which 
should help us to decide or at least to surmise what the original meaning of 
this word was : 2. 1.3. 4 reads indraya ortrature lalamam prasrngam à labheta 
gatasrih pratisthakamah and 7.2.7.2 $ukragran grhnita gatasrih pratistha. Icamah. 
These are alternative practices and are meant to bring pratistha if the performer 
is a gatasri which here should naturally mean who has lost his prosperity’ 
and hence wants to regain it. A comparison of the second passage with that 
of Kathaka 30. 3 further points out that very often the word pratistha. kamah is 
dropped in this context, being implied by the situation. Thus whenever an act 
is prescribed to a gataér7 it is meant that he will regain his prosperity which 
he has lost. It is the interpretation given by the later commentators which 
makes scholars take the word in the unusual sense. In the absence of any 
remark on the part of these commentators as in the case of Taittirrya. Samhita 
2.1.3. 4. KEITH naturally translates it as he whose prosperity is gone’ but in 
other places of the same Samhita, where the remarks of the commentators are 
available, he translates who has attained prosperity'. Even Bhattabhaskara 
is not quite unambiguous when he says gatasrih kecid ahuh śuśruvān gramani 
rajanyo veti. He is clearly referring to Tais. 2.5.4.4 where the context speaks of 
an agatasri. What is meant is that a gatasri should not mean any one who has 
lost his prosperity but only one who is either a learned Brahmin, a village 
headman or a petty chief, who will be entitled to the various alternatives to 
regain their lost prosperity. 


This passage is important because it also indicates how the tradition has 
come to assign the unusual meaning to this word in the ritual. It states that 
one who is not a gatasri should not sacrifice to Mahendra. These three types 
of persons have Mahendra as their deity. He who over-sacrifices (ati-yajate 
will not reach prosperity but will come to harm. To explain this passage 
tradition makes two assumptions viz. gata$ri applies to these three types 
of persons only and that no one other than these is allowed to sacrifice to 
Mahendra. Both of them are of doubtful validity. In reality the word gatasri 
should restrict the members of these three types by qualifying them as those 
who have lost their prosperity. If any one of these three, who has not lost 
their prosperity, should again sacrifice to Mahendra he is not justified to 
do so and commits ati-yajana. 

An external control in this case is supplied by the exact meaning of the 
verb ati-ynj.. The traditional explanation atmiyain devatani atikramya yajate 


has no authority" rfe is ant alee Tere He Otherpassase in Vedic ritual 
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where it is used in this sense. But another form of the verb yaj. with the 
prefix anu is used to mean to perform an anuyaga and with ati further added 
to it, it is used repeatedly in the Satapatha 3. 8. 5. 1 where the context is 
quite clear to mean 'in addition, more, excessive', the other meaning of ati. 
Hence svari vlevatam atiya jate means "he sacrifices to his deity excessively 
or unnecessarily' because he is in no need of pratistha as he has not lost it. 
We thus come to the conclusion that gatasri has the same meaning both in 
Vedic ritual and classical Sanskrit, and there is no trace of a thanks-giving 
offering in the Vedic ritual. 


A change in practice can also be detected by the use of a careful 
interpretation. The traditional ritual method of immolating an animal victim 
involves no use of a sharp instrument to kill it. In its place some kind of 
strangulation is used to achieve the same end. The description of the texts on 
this point of ritual are found in the TaiS. and Sat Br. but are not sufficiently 
explicit to make the mode of immolation quite clear. Hence it has led to 
some amount of speculation which involves both historical and linguistic 
evidence for the justification of a given interpretation. Linguistic taboo and 
a shift in the practice are involved and hence a proper interpretation of the 
evidence becomes crucial. 


Three important moments in this part of the ritual must be carefully 
considered. They are the tying of the victim to the sacrifsicial post, the way 
in which the animal is put to death and the cutting up of its parts for the 
purpose of offering them to the deities. As regards the first, the description 
of the texts like the TaiS and the $rautasütras of Baudhayana, Apastamba 
and Katyayana is not very precise and hence it is difficult to visualise the 
details of the act. What is clear is the fact that this method was different 
from the one used in the ordinary killing of an animal for secular use, which 
consisted of throwing a rope round the neck of the victim over its head 
when it faced the butcher. The ritual procedure required that the rope be 
first tied to the right front foot of the animal which faced the Adhvaryu 
and then taken across the front of the animal, carried the head and then 
encircling the right horn be fastened to the sacrificial post. What is not clear 
is whether the cord went being the left born or in front of it. That it was tied 
to the right foot and the right horn is clear and its purpose can only be to 
have the animal and its head remain attached to the post when it is severed. 
The view of Saliki was different, according to which the rope was fastened 
round the neck like a noose. This was however too close to the ordinary 
way and hence was rejected. 

CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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As regards the act of killing the victim, linguistic taboo appears to have 
led to the use of euphemistic terms for the act itself. The Vedic works usea 
number of verbs for it: alabh- to take hold of, anu-bandh- to tie down, samay. 
to pacify, safii-jfijapa- to make it agree and tamay to make it suffer or languish. 
These works avoided the use of verbs like han- to kill, maray- to make die, 
chid to cut etc. It must be emphasised that this refers to the avoidance of the 
use of the words which directly mean to kill and does not refer to the act of 
dealing with the victim. When the word refers to the act independently, the 
texts use words like han-, visas- etc. Hence this is purely a linguistic taboo 
and not necessarily a taboo on the act of killing the victim by beheading. 


The practice followed by the tradition is stated clearly first in the Sat Br. 
3. 8. 1. It lays down that the victim should not be killed by striking it with 
a frontal bone ( kutena), nor behind the ear, its mouth should be taken hold 
of and it should be made to suffer. It should not be allowed to make a noise 
and if it does an expiatory offering is prescribed. The text also states that 
the animal is loosened from the yiipa and taken to a place where the samitra 
fire is established. Katyayana follows this procedure closely. An alternative 
procedure is also stated and attributed to Saliki, in which a noose (veska) 
is used to kill the animal. It is thus a continuation of the mode of tying the 
victim to the yiipa. After the animal is killed, its various parts are cut off 
with a sharp instrument called Sasa and then offered to the deities. In this 
all authorities agrees. 


A change of practice appears to be involved. The alternative procedure 
of using a pasa or veska appears to keep the original sequence of acts like 
tying the animal to the post and killing it with a noose, for the very reason 
that this alternative was not favoured in practice and hence was not subject 
to change the description of the Sat Br. can be easily seen to have been 
expanded or modified by inserting a number of other acts between the 
preparation of the weapon for killing (section 5) and its use to kill the victim 
( sections 14-16). Two linguistic peculiarities appear to indicate the original 
procedure. In the Samhitas and Brahmanas this act is called kriri-kr and apa- 
han- repeatedly, which refer to a bloody way of killing. Other texts also use 
the word krira in the same sense. Secondly the use of the verb sanzo in its 
causative or transitive form appears to show a difference in usage. While 
Samayati is consistently used to refer to the act of appeasing or pacifying or 
expiating a lapse, the form Samayate is confined to the act of killing. The PW 
is right in setting up two roots of the form śam- one in the Atmanepada with 
the meaning of to exert, to labour and the other in the Parasmaipada in the 
sense to pacify.tdowevengiMkisdasrangrivalerivingtkeamttiasamits from the 
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second, which really comes from the first. Samüyate is thus a denominative 
formation based on the activity of Samity which is to kill the victim involving 
great labour. We must thus give up the idea of an euphemistic use of sam- 
to quieten and hence to kill, however attractive it may seem to us. One is 
reminded of the philosophical etymology of the word education from ex 
ducere 'to draw out' though really it comes from the commonplace verb edere 
to eat or nourish. 


One of the peculiarities of Sanskrit literature is the way in which it 
gets divided into various schools and disciplines. A writer of a particular 
branch follows its tradition and even when he deals with different branches 
he keeps them carefully apart. The result has been that words used by one 
school are also used by others but often with different ideas associated with 
them. Thus the technical vocabulary of Sanskrit develops a bewildering 
polysemy and it is necessary to distinguish between its divergent uses. A 
word like pudgala in Buddhism has a different meaning from the one given 
to it in Jainism. Though the word keeps its basic semantic component the 
same, and in this it is helped by its etymological meaning, its associations 
differ and we cannot shift them from one school to the other. While giving 
a formal definition of sacrifice the Mimamsakas and some Srautasütras 
discern three elements in it which are named as dravya, devata and tyaga 
(cf. Katyass.1.2.1 ). The last, being a common word, has different associations 
in different schools. In the legal terminology as seen in the Dharmasütras, 
it means giving up one's claim of legal ownership of an object when some 
gift is made. In this sense it is used in the definition of a sacrifice where the 
sacrifice gives up his ownership of the dravya which is offered to the deity, 
so that it now becomes the property of the deity in the fullest sense. This 
is what the usual formula like agnay idari na mama means. To read in it the 
philosophical idea of renunciation of one's desired fruit of an action done, 
the theory of niskamakarman as expounded in the Gita as Prof. Stall does, is 
not justified. Even the grammar of the sentence, the dative of the deity and 
the genitive of the owner, is against it. Hence it is strange to read Stall's 
justification that the reader should not jump to the conclusion, therefore, 
that unfamiliar forms are mistakes, even if elementary rules of language 
seem to be disregarded, as for example in agnaye idam na mama this is for 
Agni, not for me.’ 


Interpretation of some details of Vedic ritual for the purpose of drawing 
conclusions of anthropological or ethnological nature is a matter of great 
importance but at the same time a matter of great caution. Two types of 
approaches areqoetkeitnfuereaieitkesthernivateyienisusedtondraw historical 
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conclusions about their origins or an attempt is made to ascertain their 
structural value in the ethos in which it is embedded. This runs to some 
extent parallel to the synchronic and diachronic approaches in linguistics. 
Like them, these are not really opposed to each other and they must be 
synthesised by proper evaluation. The weakness of the early anthropologists 
like Bachhofen, De Morgan, Westermarck etc. was to draw hasty historical 
conclusions without properly interpreting the evidence in its structural 
context. More recently attempts have been made to interpret the Vedic ritual 
and sacrifice in such a way as to suggest that their origins are to found ina 
series of political and social conflicts, and violence among the early Aryan 
tribes. For this purpose the evidence of punaradhana and samsava is used 
and interpreted in a peculiar manner. 


The ritual of punaradhana is explained by Dr. Krick as an indication 
of the agonistic situation that prevailed before it. The establishment of the 
fire is made to represent the enthronement of a victor in a conflict and the 
punaradhana is a kind of replacement of the earlier yajamana and his hotr 
by their successful rivals by the process of elimination. The period between 
the two is one of long conflict or war. This appears to be nothing but an 
interpretation based on the famous custom in the shrine of Nemi in the 
Alban mountains near Roma as investigated by Frazer in his famous work 
the Golden Bough. A statement about the destruction of a bhratrvya by the 
utterance of the vasat-call, thought to be a vajra, can hardly bear such an 
explanation as against the explicit description of the practice at Nemi. 


The use of Samsava for such a purpose is equally unconvincing. Samsava 
is a situation which arises when two Soma pressings are performed in close 
proximity by two different sacrificers. It is briefly referred to in the Kathaka 
and in the Taittiriya and Jaiminiya-Brahmanas. But a more detailed statement 
is found in the Pancaviméa and it is summarised in the Drahyayana and 
Buudhayana Sutras. The gist of the whole act is that when two sacrificers 
want to perform the Sonia pressing for Indra close to each other, it is thought 
necessary to win Indra over to one's side before the other party wins him. The 
means used are a very early recitation of the praturanuvaka in the midnight 
itself. the use of specific epithets to attract Indra, the use of special Sastras 
and Samans etc. A more elaborate sacrifice is perferred to the sacrifice of 
the other party. The Saman called Taurasvasa and the Sastra called Vihavya 
preserve the memory of a priestly rivalry between Turasvas and Paravatas, 
and between Jamadagni and the other sages. As itis impossible to think that 
there could be only one Soma pressing in the whole country ata given time, 
samsava is defined asitvielvingidheaiseiafitivasiglmseqnladesiexcept when they 
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are separated by a big mountain, a large river, a distance which a chariot can 
cover in one day, a strong wind, or a boundary line between two friendly 
countries, or when no enmity is felt between the two sacrifices. All these 
details lead one to believe that itis due to the intention of having no overlap 
of two sacrifices and to avoid the resulting confusion. To think of a conflict 
between two kingdoms or tribes and on its basis to suggest that such conflicts 
were the norm, which gave rise to all sacrifices and further to interpret 
such a situation between the rituals of Agnyadhana and Punaradhana is 
something which was never envisaged by the tradition. The details which 
are preserved do not justify such a construction. Of course the question of 
the origin of sacrifice as an institution in conflict and violence or otherwise 
is a different one which may or may not be true. What is clear is that this 
detail of Vedic ritual has nothing to do with it. 


Now and then interpretation faces a peculiar problem in that a well 
known word with a precise meaning is found used or explained by a reputed 
author in such a way that one has to consider it as incorrect or even wrong. 
In a situation like this interpretation has to take a further step of finding 
out the reasons which prompted the author to do so, because a lapse or 
wilful distortion is excluded. Such a case is supplied to us by a verse in the 


Samksepasariraka (1. 259) and its explanation by Madhusudanasarasvati in 
his commentary. 


While explaning the usual definition of Brahman, Sarvajnatman discusses 
the various types of laksanas and then tries to prove that the highest reality 
cannot be considered as being different from either the material world or the 
individual souls. After having shown that the material world is not different 
from the Supreme Soul he states the prima facie view that it may be at least 
different from the numerous individual souls or Jivas because of the relation 
of adhisthalt. adhistheja between the two. All the other commentators and an 
alternative explanation of Madhusudana himself take it to mean the relation 
of niyamya. niyamaka in which the adhisthals stands for the niyamala and the 
adhistheya for the niyamya. This is in full agreement with grammar because 
the suffix? can only be used in an active season. However Madhuisudana 
gives his first explanation in a different manner. He takes adhisthat; in 
the sense of adhisthana with the suffix in the sense of karman-adhikarara or 
bhava. This is grammatically unjustifiable, because it can never give such a 
meaning. It is under the influence of his philosophical views, that the relation 
between tho Absolute and the Individual Soul is that of adhyasa, which 
is also a kind of adharadheyabhava, that he flouts grammar and puts forth 
the equation adhe@bhméritsigdhisthiansablor hinathephikesophically acceptable 
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position must supercede grammar. But the task of interpretation cannot be 
confined to this judgement only. It must also explain this in different attitude 
towards grammatical correctness which is also reflected in the writings of 
Kumarila. In the present case two considerations may have weighed with 
Madhusudana in admitting such an equation. The word adhisthana, though 
formally a bhara formation, has been used in other senses like that of karman 
or adhikarana, both of which become identical with the use of adhi with 
the verbs stha., Si- and às-. But on many occasions in the philosophical 
writings adhisthana and its abstract adhisthanatva are used in the sense of 
a controller and control. In this sense the equation is valid and hence it is 
taken as valid for the other senses of adhisthana also. The second reason is 
the peculiar construction of the stanza of Sarvajnatman. The two types of 
causes of the Jivas are given in the order yoni and nimitta. All agree in taking 
yoni 'source to stand for the upadanakarana material cause' and nimitta has 
the usual meaning of an instrumental cause including the kartr (doer). All 
the other commentators who take adhisthatr in the active sense connect it 
with the nimilla and the adhistheya naturally stands for the yoni. Thus the 
order of the two pairs in the stanza is not the same. Madhusüdana bases his 
interpretation on the supposition that the two pairs are in the same order, 
leading to what is known as yathasamkhyanouya. He feels justified in setting 
up his equation on this basis. In the final analysis, the order of words in a 
Sanskrit stanza can not be allowed to set aside the rules of grammar and 
hence Madhusudana's priorities are not correct. A lexicographer is bound 
to assign the word adhisthatr an active meaning as being intended by the 
author Sarvajfiatman. 


In some cases the situation appears to have been reversed. The context is 
so definite and strong that it compels us to admit a meaning of a word which 
appears quite unknown and unjustified. It is only a complex psychological 
association which can explain it. The negative particle has to be admitted 
in a word like agha as it occurs in the Abhidharmakosabhasya on I. 28 in 
the sense 'very solid, impenetrable'. YaSomitra in his Sphutartha tries to 
explain it as follows ; ali atyartham hanti hanyate veti agham nuiruktena vidhina 
atyarthasabdasya akaradesah krlah hante$ ca ghadesah. That gh can take the place 
of h is well known and is due to the original sound which was a velar 
voiced aspirated stop. But that ati or atyartha should be substitied by a is not 
easy to comprehend. Nor can we set up another a as a prefix in this sense. 

A possiblesolution to this problem lies in some kind of association between 
the two, the negative a (coming from the sonant n) and ati, usually with the 
sense of more’. Acluwdithisassodiationdambe fgmadtin thewerks on medicine 
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like the Carakasarhita or the Astangasamgraha, the language of which often 
shows striking similarities with Buddhist writings in Sanskrit. For instance 
in the Astangrsamgraha (1.27) we read samsodhanausadhani agneyamaru. tani 
atisaumyani atimatrani ca alpasattvan aturan alpabalam vatipalayeyuh. Here, and 
in other places, ati as a prefix has the meaning 'not' and hence atisaumyani 
means 'not mild, rather strong'. This change of meaning of ati is explainable 
as due to the other meaning of this prefix atikranta 'getting beyond' and 
therefore not what is expressed by the following noun or adjective. For 
example atimityu means beyond death, deathless’. Once this association is 
formed in the mind of the writers they feel that both can be used in other 
senses as well and a develops the meaning of ati excessive’. 


Interpretation is involved in the very process of assigning meaning to 
a given word. This is a process which can best be described as a series 
of adjustments, each better than the preceding one, leading finally to an 
acceptable position. The usual procedure used for the classical languages is 
to fix the meaning of a word by examining the contexts in which it is used. 
But very often the context itself depends upon the meaning we assign to the 
word, or it is not sufficiently specific to decide the meaning to the precision 
needed. Hence other principles like etymology or relation to other words 
must be brought into play. This often leads to a better result but involves a 
number of other aspects of interpretation. Such a situation can be profitably 
discussed with a concrete example. A curious word like adhyama is often 
used in a number of contexts which are not specific enough to decide its 
meaning. Apparently it is a negative form of dhyama which itself is of limited 
use. The Kosas assign to it the meaning like ‘a kind of grass’ or ‘name of a 
plant' which cannot be explained on the basis of its derivation. We can only 
divide it into a root having the shape dhyar or dhya- and a primary suffix ma. 
But no semantic relation can be established between them. Dhyama is used 
as an adjective in the sense of black, dark and its derivative verb dhyami-kr. 
means to darken. This use is confined to the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit works 
like the Malavastu, Lalitavistara and Dasabhimikasitra. But in this sense its 
etymology is not clear. Dhyai- in its usual sense 10 think or medidate' being 
useless, we may venture to set forth a new too like dhyam- and assign to it 
the meaning 10 darken or blacken'. But this is not possible in view of the fact 
that this is the meaning of its derivative verbal form dhyami-ler. because of 
the force of the rule abhütatadbhava necessary for such a formation. Hence it 
must be some activity which can be connected with the dark colour in some 
indirect way or may imply some figurative usage. Uses like ( Mahavistu 1. 


42) dhyamani ०६6७४ए॥४ह०॥/४४/४४॥४४॥/५४ er RP rh etes mehi: dhyanatam 
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upagatau, (1. 314) marah svulai bulan dhyamabalam samjanati are not such as to 
allow us to guess its basic or original meaning. Nor is its use as an attribute 
of an army reconcilable with its use as an attribute of a house or a foot. 


Thenegative form adhyama is often used by the Jain writers and itis always 
found compounded with a noun which it qualifies. In the Prabhavakacarita 
we come across expressions like dhiyam adhyamadhamabhuh (said of Siddharsi 
121.1) dadhyau adhyamacaitanyam (209. 210), in the Jinasataka expressions 
like adhyamateja ya jinuvarah (1.15), tattvarthan satvarain yah tvarayatu sa 
yurur boddhum adhyamarupan (3.11), in the Samara. dityasanksepa, nitus cu 
canclikavesmamadhyam adhyanamanasah (6. 148). In all these cases the context 
may lead to a number of meanings like big, great, bright, clear, composed 
etc. because of its connection with dhama, tejas, caitanya, upasama, manasa 
and rüpa but their interrelation remains vague. 


A secondary derivative from dhyama is found in dhyamala which, along 
are described as having a dhyamala or adhyamala nature in the two evolutionary 
stages called Sadasiva and Iévara (II. 229.6); dhyamala is also used to qualify 
the bhavacakra which is antulikaranaikavedyam iva and unmilitamatracittakalpam 
(II. 219.5) which Bhaskara explains as asphuta ‘not clear’ which will make 
adhyamala to mean 'clear'. They are also translated as 'soiled' and 'pure'. In 
the classical works like the Nalacampu and Viddhasalabhanjika, dhyama and 
dhyamala have variant readings $yama and $yamala with the usual meaning 
dark, black' etc. 


When we consider that this word is mostly used in BHS, Jain writings, 
and by Abhinavagupta, it is but natural to suspect that the word and its 
derivative may be influenced by Pali and Prakrits. Again it is exclusively 
used as an adjective, while ma-formations are either action-nouns with both 
abstract and concrete meanings, or rarely agent-nouns. Sanskrit grammarians, 
however, preserve a ma-formation as a past passive participle used as an 
adjective ksania from the root ksai: in Panini 8. 3. 53 ksayo mah. Its negative 
form aksama has a range of meanings which resembles that of adhyama in 
many ways. In the Jain works aksana is used in the very books in which 
we found adhyama and nearly in the saine contexts. In the Prabhavakacarita 
we read aksamacaritra. pavitrah (said of Sura 160.19), praguktanijavrtlantar sa 
akhyad aksamaduh khabhri (204. 23), yatir eko yuva tasmai siksam aksamadhir 
dadau (54. 19). In fact at 202. 31 both the words are used side side in 


sureh  Srihemacandrasya — gumagauravasaurabham/ 


ükhyad — aksamavidyauyham adhyamopasamasriyam// 
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Additional examples are found in the Prabandhalcosa (89. 4) subhiksam 
aksamam, (15. 3) sanghasamaksam aksamasvarena babhana, in the Samara 
dityasaiksepa (1.324) aksamabhavanah, Pandavacarita (6.783 ) aksama dhih, (7. 
248) aksamnnidra, (9.46) aksamabhujasthanan, Udayasundari. katha (126.4) 
aksanavikrana etc. All these cases give us the general sense of big, great, 
bright, clear etc. as in the case of adhyama. This should also include the use 
of the word aksama in the Astangasamgraha (I. 27) and Carakasamhita (1.10. 
6) in the sense of a medicine which makes one strong or fat. There is one 
more occurrence of aksama in EI II. 415. 24 aksamarama dama dharanisurataruh 
where it means 'not dried up', a meaning which must be set apart from the 
others. 


A comparison of the meanings of these two words adhyama and aksama 
would easily show that both have a major semantic component which is 
identical, while each one has its individual component as well. This situation 
can be reasonably explained on the basis that a Middle Indo-Aryan word 
like jhama is at the root of both these words, which is also the source of the 
verb jhameti or jhamei. But this is not all. The doubt raised by Edgerton about 
the lack of semantic link must also be explained. The original meaning of 
the root ksai (ksayati) is no doubt to burn and its participle ksama means 
burnt. From this developed the two meanings black and dried up. All these 
senses are found in dhyama as well. In the sense dark it is often replaced in 
classical Sanskrit by the words $yama and $yamala. 


Ksana developed the meaning ‘weak, emaciated’ first in its negative form 
as found in the Carakasamhita and was later extended to the simplex as well. 
Thus developed the other shades of meaning not weak, strong, big, complete, 
full etc. That this line of semantic development started with the meaning 
‘dried up' is possible but some amount of influence from the other word 
Isina is also present. In the Niryukti of Bhadrabahu on the Uttaradhyayana, 
we find an early attempt made to associate adhyayana with alsina which 
suggests the way this influence must have worked with the Jain writers. 
The meaning is clear and loud are due to this influence. There is a parallel 
to this in the meaning of the Latin word serenus clear, bright, fair' etc. from 
the verb spresco to dry, but is probably to be judged as an accident. When 
we speak of the influence of one word on the other we reach the boundary- 
line between what can be proved an what is of the nature of an imaginative 
suggestion. 


Before I conclude I find it necessary to add a few general observations, 


if only to avoid possible misunderstanding. 
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When interpretation is called a science it must be emphasised that it is 
a classificatory or taxonominal science and not prescriptive or predictive. 
Of course the demarcating line between a classification and an explanation 
is hard to draw and one merges into the other. I am reminded of my 
bewilderment some fifty years ago when I started reading the Jain canonical 
work Nandisatra which states se kiri tam paccallcham , paccallchain duvihan 
pannattam / indiyapacca. kicham noindiyapucculkham ca and so on to the very 
end of the work. Today it does not appear to me so very incongruous. The 
Nyaya system distinguishes between uddesa, laksana and pariksa but rarely 
follows it in practice. They are really not so different or better not mutually 
exclusive. 


In the field of interpretation we do not speak of true or false, not even of 
accurate or inaccurate but only of better or worse. Here the scale of evaluation 
is a sliding one and the results asymptotic. It is best to avoid words which 
smack of finality. 


By the very nature of the case I had to take up for discussion a few 
examples which have come to my notice. Naturally the view of some scholars 
have come for criticism, which may be a little improper. But let me emphasise 
that no disrespect is implied and no finality is claimed for the interpretations 
offered. To do so would amount to self-contradiction. 

Not all or even the major aspects of the subject could be illustrated in an 
address like this. I had to confine myself to a few examples to get a glimpse 
of the topic. Let me frankly state that there is nothing very new in all this, 
and I know all of you are also engaged in interpretation in your research in 
Oriental Studies. Let me recall at this moment the words of Jayantabhatta 
in his Nyaya. manjari : 

kuto va natanam vastu vayan utprekshitum ksamah 

which is not merely an expression of modesty but embodies a profound 
truth. I add to it a metrically inelegant second line : 

purvusirivicaranam vislesa eva nutanah. 

Let me conclude, ladies and gentlemen, by thanking you for giving me 
a patient hearing. 
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Thirty-Third All India Oriental Conference, 
Calcutta 


Dr. V.I. Subramaniam 





Let us Reorient Ourselves 


Any one who succeeds the late Prof. T.R.V. Murthy has to suffer from 
several disadvantages. Prof. Murthy was a rare blend of traditionalism 
with modern research methods. His publications in the field of philosophy 
especially on Buddhism and his endearing personality and love for scholars 
are too well known to the world of scholarship and to the All-India Oriental 
Conference. But humility will not bar me from saying that I am from a place 
very near to Kanyakumari, the southernmost end of this great country. This 
fact, in the last sixty-seven years of the existence of the All-India Oriental 
Conference has physically unified Kanyakumari with the Ganges. The 
representatives from Kashmir present today in the Conference will unite 
Kashmir with Kanyakumari. j 


Looking back on the origin and growth of the All India Oriental Conference 
on the basis of the published proceedings of the Conferences which are 
veritable storehouses for facts and inferences, the first Conference at Poona 
inaugurated by the former Governor of Bombay, His Excellency George 
Lloyads on 5th November 1919 and presided over by R. G. Bhandarkar, the 
grand old man of Indian scholarship and social reformer who remarked in 
his presidential address in a humorous vein thus : 


1. A word of gratitude is due on this occasion to several teachers of mine particularly 
to the late Prol. Vaiyapuri Pillai (or his strictness to base arguments on facts and to 
Prof. Fred W. Householder for accuracy of expressions with breadth of vision, Also 
the libraries of the Tamil University, Tanjore ; Sanskrit Department, Kerala University; 
the e a pool. of Dravid uistics an Ais Dr Chiddaganda murthy of 
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Bangalore for helping me With the much needed ra 
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“Tam the oldest of you all and I will illustrate my old age with the number 
of controversies which I have carried on". 


I cannot again suppress the pregnant observation of R. G. Bhandarkar 
on the classification of scholarly activities in the field of Oriental studies. 
He said : "This body (The All-India Oriental Conference ) consists of two 
classes of learned men, those educated as Pandits of the old School and those 
who have been studying the literature of the country and the inscriptions 
and the antiquities which are found scattered in different provinces by 
the application of the critical and comparative method. The critical and 
comparative method is primarily a European study. The Indian tendency may 
be towards rejecting foreign influence on the development of his country's 
civilization and to claim high antiquity for some of the occurrences in its 
history. On the other hand, the European scholars' tendency is to trace Greek, 
Roman and Christian influence at work in the evolution of new points and 
to modernise the Indian historical and literary events." This state of affairs 
still continues in India with the critical group swelling in ranks sometimes 
at the cost of the traditional scholarship. : 


With the intuition of a sage, R. G. Bhandarkar defines the function of a 
critical scholar as that of a judge in a law court. Facts of a case form the rock 
base in any case. Inferences are based on these facts. Wishful thinking for 
political or other gains have very little role in academic discussions. When a 
decision is made by a Judge in the academic court we have several instances 
of the de Ra party accepting it until now facts emerge to disprove the 
decision. 


The All India Conference of Orientalists was originally planned at Simla 
under the Chairmanship of Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler in July 1911 on the 
initiative of Dr. Vogel who urged that India may hold a Oriental Congress 
in line with the one in the world. Yet, it took eight more years to organise 
the first conference when the Bhandarkar Research Institute was organised 
at Poona. 


The initial circular was sent out by P. D. Gune, the noted Comparative 
Philologist to all Orientalists in India, Ceylon and Burma. The latter two 
countries were under the British hegemony. The cultural ties of these 
neighbouring countries with India are intimate even today. Attendance from 
Ceylon continued till recently. Western scholars were present in almost all 
conferences. 





1. Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, Address of the General President, Vol. 1, 
Poona 1919. 
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The aims and objects of the All India Oriental Conference are still 
fascinating to summarise here : They are: (a) to bring together Oriental 
scholars to take stock of their activities, (b) to facilitate cooperation in 
research, (c) to put forth the views of scholars and their difficulties in research 
and (d) to keep pace with the march of scholarship in Europe and America. 
These objects are being fulfilled with astonishing results. More and more 
countries have taken to Oriental studies. Specialised departments like the 
Anthropological Survey, Epigraphical Survey, Archaeological Survey, etc. 
were organised by the Government of India. More fascinating than all these 
is the number of sections in which the subjects for discussion were outlined 
in the first conference. (a) Sanskrit language and literature, (b) Avesta in 
its relation to Sanskrit, (c) Pali, (d) Jain and other Prakrits, (e) Philosophy 
of Indian languages and literatures in their oldest phase, (f) Archaeology 
and Epigraphy, Numismatics and Ancient Arts, (g) Technical Sciences (e. 
g. Ancient medicine, Music, etc.), (h) Ethnology and folklore, (i) Persian 
and Arabic and, (j) General in which the present position of the academic 
study of Sanskrit and allied languages in Universities, Colleges, old type of 
Sanskrit learning and a uniform transliteration system were to be discussed 
in the First Conference. 


Indeed this frame has been changed only in minor details and new 
subjects like Greater Indian studies were added in later conferences. The 
titles of some sections were changed. Even in the first conference at Poona, 
a section on Classical literature and modern vernaculars was organised and 
thelate M. M. Kuppuswamy Sastri of Madras presided over it, in which, two 
papers on Telugu were presented. By and large, this frame is well thought 
out and is comprehensive which even today is followed with satisfaction. 


It was in 1919 when the first conference was organised, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reform was implemented and what is called the diarchy came 
into being, soon after, in the Indian Provinces. The Oriental Conference in the 
academic sphere from the begining united all scholars including those from 
the native states. Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad, the most prominent 
among the native states hosted the conferences and the rulers themselves 
at least in two cases inaugurated them. This effort of the conference united 
academically India including the Princely States which later due to the 
political sagacity of Sardar Patel became a political reality in the fifties. 
Though the All-India Oriental Conferences were strictly apolitical, they 
prepared the ground, through research and learning, for the great events 
which took place later in the political sphere of this country. 
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At the eleventh session at Hyderabad, the Sectional President for 
the non local languages, Prof. Baburam Saxena lamented that modern 
Indian languages do not have a very satisfactory position yet in the 
conference. Recalling the Census figures then available for the Austric or 
Kolarian, the Tibeto-Burman, the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan families 
of languages, he made a forceful plea for giving greater importance for 
the living languages. To reinforce his argument, he also cited the Nobel 
prize received by Rabindranath Tagore for his creative writing in a living 
language - Bengali--the poet's plea for Bengali being made the medium of 
instruction in the Calcutta University and his own convocation address in 
Bengali in that University. Prophetically Prof. Saxena predicted a Telugu 
University for Andhra which has materialised now and a Marathi University 
for Maharashtra. The Tamil University at Tanjore, Tamil Nadu, started in 
1981 and the proposed Kanuada University at Hampi forecast the possibility 
of organising modern language Universities in the States. The experiment 
at Hyderabad to teach through the medium of Urdu at the University level 
in the forties though enthusiastically welcomed by Gurudev Tagore was not 
continued there. This fact was also recalled by Prof. Saxena. 


Oriental study, in India, by and large, is confined to Indology. Indeed 
a few exceptions like the International Cultural Academy headed by Dr. 
Lokesh Chandra are there. But such instances are few. One of the precious 
possessions of India, is the Sanskrit language which has the earliest written 
records. The principal thrust in Sanskrit is religion. Later when the city 
states and empires grew in size and conquest and war became frequent, 
technical sciences like medicine, architecture, astronomy and such other 
allied subjects found expression in Sanskrit which was the language of the 
intellectuals. When the Hindu religious influence swept the eastern and 
southern regions of India, Sanskrit became the powerful tool of expression 
in these parts of the country also for the religious thinkers. But religion 
needed a popular base which was possible only when the spoken language 
was adopted to conimunicate with the masses. Also the priestly class which 
was the custodian of Sanskrit learning made the study of Sanskrit as its 
exclusive privilege. Mahavira by using the current popular language as a 
medium spread Jainism. This practice was followed by his successors who 
utilised the prevailing languages of different places and different times for 
the spread and consolidation of Jainism. The enormous contribution of the 
Jains to Ardhamagadhi, Maharashtrian Prakrit and to Tamil and Kannada 
is a result of this policy of adopting the regional language for finding a 


popular base. Paddhba.adepted.l alias ibe anadinmcofedaig discourse and 
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the revival of the local languages like Telugu and Tamil found for him 
enormous following. The success achieved by the non-Vedic religions was 
followed by the Vedic revivalists especially the Bhakti poets of Tamil (the 
Nayanmars and Alvars of the 7th to 9th C.A.D.). Bengal also witnessed 
the revival through Sri Chaitanya (15th C. A. D.), the Gaudiya Vaishnava 
literature has been the perennial source of inspiration to several Bengali 
authors including Viswakavi Rabindranath Tagore. Kabir (14th Century) 
resorted to the spoken language, to touch the hearts of the common man. 
Sankara Deva of the 16th Century through the new Vaishnavite movement 
enriched Assamese. Guru Nanak of the 16th Century who synthesised the 
Hindu and Muslim ethics resorted to Punjabi as his medium. The Sufis 
especially Khanquaus of Chishti convened musical assemblies which 
played a constructive role in the popularisation of the local languages. Sufi 
mendicants were the first to make use of Urdu in the north as well as in 
the South which led to the development of the language simultaneously. 
The Wahhabis resorted to Urdu for spreading their ideas. The Quaran and 
Hadith were translated into the vernaculars so that people might read them 
directly. The Bhakti poets, Meera and Dadu gave Rajasthani a literary form. 
In Maharashtra, Dhyanadeva (15th C. A. D.) gavea literature of considerable 
value in Marathi. The Warkari movement led by Ramdas and Tukaram made 
Marathi mellifluous. In Maharashtra, which became the seat of traditional 
and later critical scholarship in Sanskrit when the whole of the north was 
swept by the Mohammadan conquest, Dhyandev and Ekanath challenged 
the supremacy of Sanskrit. The latter has quipped that if Sanskrit is the 
language of the Gods, is Prakrit (i.e. Marathi), the language of thieves ? 
God is no partisan of one speech or another.' Important of all is the fact that 
most of the religious reformers were Brahmins who led the movement for 
the revival of the spoken languages. 


Vallabacharya's influence in the popularisation of Gujarathi is well 
known. The Pranami sect ( 1649-1735 ) popular in the Bundelkhand region 
made use of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi which were the languages of the 
people. 

Ramanuja of the 11th Century popularised the Nalayira Divyaprabandha 
of Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. Veera Vaishnavism founded 
by Brahma Nayudu (13th Century A.D.) wrote in simple Telugu. But the 
Manipravala style popular in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam 
was meant for the learned few. Along with that, works in simple, racy 
and flowing Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam meant for the masses 
were produceddoy.theithak tiqiae tankasawesiiyaaatloelpepular founder of 
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the Veera Saiva sect of Kannada indicated that Kannada was capable of 
conveying complex religious ideas, lofty high philosophic thoughts and 
subtle mystical experiences in simple and easily understandable style. 


The reformists of the Hindu religion of the 19th C. A. D. which originated 
in Calcutta and led by Raja Ram Mohan Ray, Dwarakanath Tagore, Keshab 
Chandra Sen founded periodicals in Bengali, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and 
English to carry the messages to the masses. The Prarthana Samaj of 
Maharashtra, Arya Samaj of Swami Dayananda born in Gujarath (1824) 
popularised Marathi and Hindi respectively. If Hindi has a wider spread 
today in Himachal Pradesh, Haryana, Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh, it is mainly due to the efforts to the Arya Samajist. In a 
country where many languages are spoken within a state, the wider spread 
of Hindi is an astonishing factor, the reason for which is not difficult to 
seek. The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement which also originated in 
Calcutta, encouraged the vernaculars through its publications in Bengali 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu and Hindi 


The Christian Missionaries made use of the spoken languages as an 
effective tool in spreading the Gospel. The words of Pandit Nehru in his 
‘Discovery of India' will be apt to be quoted here : 


"The printing of books and newspapers broke the hold of the classics 
and immediately prose literature in the provincial languages began to 
develop. The early Christian missionaries especially the Baptist Mission at 
Srampore helped in the process greatly. There was no difficulty in dealing 
with the well known and established languages but the missionaries went 
further and tackled some of the minor and undeveloped languages and gave 
them shape and form, compiling grammars and dictionaries for them. They 
even laboured at the dialects of primitive hill and forest tribes and reduced 
them to writing. In this respect as well as in the collection of folklore it has 
undoubtedly been of great service to India. ia 


Similar to the efforts of spreading religious knowledge, the political 
front in the twentieth century also made use of the spoken languages 
besides English for the spread of political ideals. The Regional languages 
are important like Sanskrit for the study of religion in this country. 

In Oriental studies, our immediate concern is Indology. This again is 
concerned with the cultural and spiritual contribution of India to the world, 
a fact which can never be lost sight of by the researchers. Above all, it is 





1. Social Contents of Indian Religions Reform Movements, Ed. by S. 1'. Sen, Instituto of 
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indeed gratifying to note that this has never been forgotten by the All India 
Oriental Conference at any of its sessions. 


For this branch of study (a) the written tradition, (b) the oral tradition 
(folk narratives) and (c) the surviving language and society are important. 
Early written traditions like the Vedas or the Tamil Sangam classics enable 
the reasearcher besides furnishing details of the Society, help in delimiting 
the time depth of the cultural complexes. The Vedas indeed has a deeper 
time depth than any other language texts which is not exact (metric) but 
topological, i. e. before or after. Until Patafijali's Mahabhasya this has been 
the position of Sanskrit. Even the Mahabharata of Vyasa and the Ramayana 
of Valmiki are dated only topologically. Of course Asoka's inscriptions are 
definitely datable. But the availability of lithic records and copper plates is 
not continuous. Also their subject matter is not wide as that of literature. 
Most of the early literary creations in Sanskrit are poetic compositions. The 
poet is not an ethnologist or a historian. His cognizance of the facts of a 
society is conditioned by the requirements of poetry. Only some facts can be 
gleaned out of his creations. There will certainly be gaps. Also the cultural 
facts expressed in literature will have exaggerations and understatements 
which have to be filtered for use in reconstruction of the past. Even with all 
these shortcomings, the importance of literature in Indological studies cannot 
be minimised especially in the early stages. The support of epigraphy and 
numismatics is unquestionable but they cover only some specialised areas 
like conquests, etc. Archaeological evidences are mounting in the recent 
past. They with the support of the corroborative evidences and dependable 
dating methods have proved to be milestones in our efforts for cultural 
reconstruction. 


Most important segment of the data for reconstruction can be unearthed 
from the traditional practices of the people who have survived. For instance, 
the details of the practice of Ayurvedic medicine cannot be fully understood 
from the texts. The actual practices of the Vaidyas need to be collected. The 
regional variations in different states in the medicinal practices cannot be 
overlooked. So is the case with all Sastras. Even the Agamic tradition needs 
field study. What is textually prescribed and what is practiced vary. Such 
variations are crucial for interpretation. Neglect to record the practices of 
societies is as injurious as the neglect of collecting the manuscripts of an 
ancient text for recovering their original reading. 

Study of the societies, major and minor, throws light on the interpretation 


of ancient classics. Kaikeyi as the heroine in the folk stories of Uttar Pradesh 
and the practicéof Beukie the dipperkednineny Wren CHee defeated in the 
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dice game thereby justifying the act of Duryodhana in derobing Draupadi 
are only two examples to understand the practices found among societies 
and literature. The study of languages especially comparative linguistics 
and the dating method adopted in language split have enormously helped 
in the reconstruction of the past. It is Dr. Sukumar Sen who indicated that 
pre Indo-Aryan when reconstructed is not textual Sanskrit but a spoken 
variety. A new rising discipline called linguistic archaeology has proved its 
usefulness in reconstructing the material culture and the kinship organisation 
of old societies. 


Session after session in the All-India Oriental Conference, resolutions 
were passed for the creation of an Institute for Indology. I am given to 
understand that the Government of India which feels that along with the 
huge spending on science and technology, humanistic sciences and fine 
arts should be developed in India, is thinking of organising an Indological 
Institute. Even if the proposed Institute deals with the early past, Sanskrit 
texts alone will not provide sufficient material. The Iranian texts, Avesta, 
the Assirian studies for which Lokamanya Tilak laid repeated emphasis, 
the Syrian texts which formed the basis of the Syrian Christian relegion in 
Kerala, the early Sangam classics of the Tamils which are secular in content, 
the Arabic and Persian sources cannot be neglected. The Tibetan and Chinese 
sources have played a large role in the rediscovery of India. Neglecting their 
study will result in innumerable gaps in our knowledge. 


While the west is now looking for, besides Sanskrit sources, regional 
information in India for the study of Indology, the Indological Institute 
cannot neglect the Dravidian sources, the Kolarian (or the Munda languages 
spoken in and around Nagaland) and the Tibeto-Burman languages which 
border the Himalaya and eastern India. Indeed they have played a significant 
role in the cultural life of this country. 


A body of academics like the All-India Oriental Conference has the 
unique privilege of looking back on our academic policy including its 
language policy adopted by the Governments at the Centre and the States. 
The constitution makers who had to their credit great personal sacrifices for 
the country's freedom were labouring under the shadow of the division of 
the country. They stood for unified India with a strong Centre under one flag 
and one language forgetting the diversity of languages and culture in this 
country. The debates in the Constituent Assembly especially on languages 
still make an interesting reading. The experiences in constitution making of 
neighbouring countries with different nationalities, cultures and languages 


were not unknóivR bother! Yeethe pHi BH etn eee Gelkttiat a desire for a 
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unified India would submerge the local aspiration of the people. Since India 
is a democratic republic with votes to all its eligible citizens, the upsurge 
of the local aspirations which we witness now and then were, therefore, 
not anticipated. The administrative language was fostered by the Central 
Government by giving importance to institutional set ups and by coining 
technical terminologies which it expected will be adopted throughout India. 
Standardization of terminologies have to be attempted only after sufficient 
books have been translated in the Indian languages. Standardization will 
be meaningful when a multitude of competing terms are available. The 
language planners in the Government began at a wrong end. The academic 
requirement of the people can be broadly divided into three categories : 
(1) those who would learn the three Rs and live with sufficiency in their 
respective areas, (b) those who would better their learning skills and try 
and secure in the States for higher placements and (c) those who would 
contribute to research and innovation who would like to seek placements 
in all states or in the Centre or in other countries. The Central Advisory 
Board for Education under the Chairmanship of Sir Akbar Haydari rightly 
guessed this stratification and suggested terms from individual languages 
for popular education, progressive substitution in the intermediate stage 
with international technical terminology which should be employed for 
higher learning throughout India. The feeling that English is the language 
of the then rulers and hence need to be replaced should have been in the 
minds of the Constitution makers. Due to a long history of the development 
of English, the information content of its publications is astonishingly high 
and uptodate. Worldwide recognition for a reseacher or a scientist is an 
unavoidable component of the academic life. It, therefore, becomes imperative 
for any scholar who aspires for international acclamation to publish his 
research findings in English. Since English is known to the intelligensia 
in India, due to a historic accident, no one will forego that tool now. For 
economic reasons Hindi will play a large role in India sooner than we think, 
if not compelled. It is Lenin who is credited with the saying that " We do 
not want to have people driven into paradise with a cudgel; for no matter 
how many fine phrases about culture you may utter, a compulsory official 
language involves coercion, the use of the cudgel. G 


Even now, it is not late if the Government of India looks back on its 
language planning. The organisation of Council or Academy each for Indo- 





1. Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference, Presidential Address of the Non-local languagey 
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Aryan (for Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Rajasthani, Punjabi, etc.), 
another for Dravidian (Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam), a third 
for Kolarian, a fourth for the Tibeto-Burman languages and a fifth for Semitic 
languages to attempt simultaneous translations will be a necessity. These 
bodies have to include the Tribal languages falling in the respective families. 
Also these bodies should provide scripts, if none is available and prepare 
readers, grammars and dictionaries for those languages which do not have 
them. A feeling that all languages are the concern of the Governments at 
the Centre and in the States even if they are spoken by a minority, will 
consolidate the country. 


Learning a language is not now a ten to fifteen years affair. With refined 
text books and modernised teaching aids the quick learning of a language 
has been demonstrated in other countries as well as in India. Where language 
learning still remains as a long drawn out process, its pace should be 
quickened; thereby even as we save man-hours, we also save money for 
purposeful expenditure in other areas. 


The aid of machines, especially the computers in learning and research, 
a technological innovation is a new factor which can aid this country in 
several ways. If the Romanization of the Indian languages is resisted by 
conservatives who insist on Devanagari or the Tamil script the computer 
can print out in the desired script. The tyranny of a single script or a single 
language in a State or in the Centre can now be overcome by the computer 
as has been successfully demonstrated in the Tamil University and other 
Centres in India. Machine translation is not a distant dream. The preparation 
of the catalogue of manuscript or books, word indices, metric analysis of 
texts by using the computer can certainly save man hours. 


The Indological studies as outlined before will have three focies, one 
on the ancient phase, another on the medieval period and third on modern 
languages and cultures. For simultaneous translation we have already 
suggested five councils or academics to cover most of the languages and 
societies under a single organisation. 


Two questions will arise : whether they should be organised by the 
Government of India or by Voluntary Agencies or by autonomous but 
Government controlled institutes is one. The financial projection of these 
bodies though not estimated will not be minimal for any Government to 
bear. This will be another. 


Scholarship anywhere in the world as in ancient India is person centred. 
Distinguished schglars like RG, Bhandarkar, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 


avi niversity tion 
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Siddheshwar Varma, Sukumar Sen and a hoard of others are like the old 
Vedic Rishis dedicated to scholarship. They are followed by students directly 
or indirectly who read their works. If an Institute grows around scholars of 
distinction, the tradition of scholarship will be continuous. This has been 
the practice in Europe. In a few cases, India has followed this as in the 
Bhandarkar Institute, Jayaswal Institute, etc. 


When Universities began to enter in the field of research besides teaching 
individual excellence in scholarship was available more in the past and 
team work of two or three scholars, though more in science but less in 
humanities, became possible in the Universities. Inter-disciplinary research, 
a glaring deficiency in India is chiefly attempted by voluntary organisations 
along with individual research. If a Government machinery with a built- 
in system of evaluation is available in this country as in Russia or in other 
Communist countries, Governments can organise Institutes to implement 
their policies. Otherwise Government run institutes are likely to become 
wranglers for positions and pressure groups for larger budgetting though, 
a few exceptions are available. Governments can very seldom take over 
successfully the function of scholars. When scholars criticise Governments 
for not implementing the evaluation procedure which is the domain of 
scholars, such criticism will certainly turn out to be inaccous. 

The organisational set up envisaged is principally by regrouping the 
existing but promising researchers from the Government run or financed 
institutes. A large institute by and large is unproductive in humanities. 
Assisted with the mechanical aids, a small Institute with a few researchers 
can turn out more work. Later, personnel from University Departments 
can be absorbed on deputation for a year or two to execute a segment of 
work within a specifically stipulated period of time, The dictionary projects 
initiated by the Governments or by the Universities seldom observe the 
time limit. Timelessness seems to be so very characteristic of the academic 
field in recent years. As a result, in spite of the enormous amount of money 
spent on projects, no hope of their due completion is at sight. Past experience 
will confirm that the direct involvement of the Government in organising 
institutes should be minimal. If unavoidable, for implementing the policy 
of the Government, a built in system of evaluation is necessary to make the 
Institutes productive. 


The Central and State Governments can fund bigger projects like the 
Encyclopaedia making or preparing dictionaries. An Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Science and Technology is a long felt need. Some significant work 
has been done bf AK Rena Het HE Way TH THe TEMAS! Fhe multiplicity 
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of grant giving bodies created by the Government at the Centre have not 
yet cooperated with each other for funding projects which have a larger 
financial projection. 

The autonomous bodies like the Asiatic Society organised by Willian 
Jones in 1784 has a long tradition, Happily the Central Government has 
declared it as an institution of national importance. Such bodies at Bombay, 
Madras and the All-India Oriental Conference have offered stimulation for 
scholarship throughout India and elsewhere. The Institute of Advanced 
Studies which was started with high hopes at Simla at the initiative of 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan appears to be not in good shape. Likewise several 
voluntary organisations started with high ideals and have made significant 
contributions face financial difficulties. Being one closely associated with a 
voluntary organiation - The International School of Dravidian Linguistics 
- at Trivandrum, a suffering, similar to the proverbial monkey which got 
caught between the wood splits is often experienced, due to want of adequate 
financial support from the Governments. Borrowing from Banks is not now 
easy for an academic body. The percentage of interest is as high as is for the 
business firms. The University Grants Commission bas a legal restriction of 
funding only those organisations which come under the Universities. The 
Central Government and its agencies can help these voluntary organisations; 
but the proverbial blind man distributing his largesse only to those around 
him is slowly replaced by the Central agencies by financing the institutions 
situated in the nooks and corners of this extensive country. To allow the 
voluntary institutes to wane or to become financially anaemic will amount to 
suppressing an important segment of our academic life. Voluntary institutes 
flourish in small countries like Holland, Norway, etc. It will be a tragedy 
if similar institutes fade out in this country. Projects based on a national 
academic plan can be executed through these bodies by financing them 
adequately. 


The Linguistic Survey of India initiated through the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta by Grierson, because the then Government of India of the Britishers 
will not directly involve in such matters, is a monumental work completed 
at least six decades ago. Now techniques in the survey methods and in facts 
collection are now known to linguists. Even in that survey, the Dravidian 
languages have not been covered in their home states because the then 
Government in the Madras Province did not find any use for this kind of 
survey. The data for Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam were secured 
from the immigrants living in other States. The late G. B. Pant, it is reported, 
when he was tite blamiuiinistensaaked the sensas Commission to include 
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the language Census also in its schedule. The data available in the 1961 and 
1971 Census have benefitted linguistics enormously. A complete survey 
either directly through the Government run Institutes or by funding other 
organisations will help to dispell wild guesses regarding the language 
affinities. A postponement of this survey will create more controversies 
than minimising them. 


A Central Library where all publications (books /journals ) related to 
oriental studies if stocked and information made available to scholars who 
need them, by computerising them, much time can be saved in hunting for 
books or periodicals in the several libraries. India is weak in disseminating 
bibliographical information. One or two bibliographies especially the one on 
VedicStudies by R. N. Dhandekar have saved an enormous amount of time 
of scholars. Besides, what has been done so far in the subject will be clear 
from the bibilography. Repetition can be avoided. Researchers in Science 
have this facility to receive bibliographical information and data service. 
This, if established for humanities, will quicken the pace of research and 
add to the existing knowledge. The Catalogus Catalogorum for Sanskrit 
manuscripts initiated at Madras by the All-India Oriental Conference I 
understand, could not make much headway. The computer aid in listing, 
arranging and coding information for printing will help the completion of 
the project within a short time. 


Another help which a computerised information service can furnish is to 
store data for Encyclopaedias. Sooner or later the speakers of all languages 
in India would like to have Encyclopaedias in their respective languages. 
In such a venture, some topics are static; some in science are fast moving. A 
computerised storage of information in a common language will enable the 
Editors to secure the material for their language Encyclopaedias, instead of 
asking for articles from individual scholars every time. 


Itis not my intention to list what should be done by this or that body. It 
is easy to advise and still easier to criticise - unless one has the experience 
of implementation and field study advice and criticism cannot be tempered. 
But the great thirst for knowledge evinced even among the common man, 
who learnt through his mother tongues as medium rises high expectations 
when a project is announced. When its completion is delayed, there is adverse 
reaction. A realization that removal of poverty through education for which 
the mother tongue is the only possible medium has been anticipated in the 
thirties by Gurudev Tagore. Anall round growth of all languages and culture 


and their study in India is within the ambit of Indology. 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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The closing sentence of Babu Rajendra Prasad at the Delhi Session in 
1957 will be more apt to be recalled, "Every student in a Medical College 
is to study the skeleton, not only to study the skeleton but he is required to 
dissect bodies so that he may understand the living body better. You have 
to study the past with the same interest and with the same object so that you 
may be able to help the present, understand it better and make it better". : 
Our past is great, our present should be greater and our future still more in 


the intellectual achievement in Indology and other oriental studies. 


Let us reorient overselves towards achieving this end. 
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Thirty-Fourth All India Oriental 


Conference, Visakhapatnam 
R.N. Dandekar 





My dear Colleagues and Friends! 


My election to the exalted office of General President of the All-India 
Oriental Conference is yet another attestation of the affectionate deference 
which I have had the unique privilege of receiving at your hands through 
all these long years. The special resolutions which you were kind enough to 
pass on the occasion of my having completed twenty-five years of service 
as General Secretary of the Conference in 1968 and also on the occasion 
of my relinquishing the General Secretaryship in 1984 still move me very 
deeply. I have never thought, nor shall I ever think- of repaying my debt of 
gratitude to you in any way whatsoever. I prefer to carry it as permanent 
insignia of honour! 


The present session of the All-India Oriental Conference, which was 
originally called the Indian Oriental Conference, is being held in the 
seventieth year of its career. The origin of this Conference may be traced 
back to what is known as the Simla Conference of 1911, at which, at the 
instance of Sir Harcourt Butler, orientalists from India and abroad had met 
to consider, among other things, the question of establishing at Calcutta a 
Central Institute for research in Indian history, archaeology, manuscript- 
study, etc., which could attract Indian scholars of both the modern and 
traditional schools. The Conference also considered the possibility of starting 
at Poona a school for training traditional Pandits in modern methods of 
research and for helping modern scholars to deepen their learning in the 
recondite branches of Sanskrit and allied studies. Unfortunately, the Simla 
Conference proved, for the most part, infructuous. However, one of the ideas 


which had been mooted in a note submitted to the Conference by Professor 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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Vogel, namely, that meetings of orientalists in India be held periodically at 
different centres in the country, caught the imagination of the participants 
of that Conference. Obviously, while making that suggestion, Vogel had in 
mind the model of the International Congress of Orientalists, the first session 
of which was held at Paris in 1873 and which had since then become the 
principal mouthpiece of the world orientology. But Vogel's proposal took 
another eight years to get translated into reality. 


The last couple of years of the first World War proved, in some respects, 
quite eventful in the history of modern India. It was a period which witnessed 
the resurgence of a national spirit among the Indians, a spirit which expressed 
itself more or less prominently in almost every sphere of the life of the 
country. The purely academic life of India too did not remain unaffected by 
this wave : of nationalistic upsurge. The field of higher research, including 
even research in Indology, had, for a long time, remained almost a monopoly 
of European and American scholars. My revered teacher, Professor Belvalkar, 
once very aptly remarked with reference to the Vedic studies and research: 
"We do not till the soil which we own; others come, toil hard on it, and reap 
away the harvest". As a matter of fact, Belvalkar's anguish extended to all 
branches of Indology. Work of fairly high order was, no doubt, being done 
by individual Indian orientalists, but such exceptions only served to prove 
the rule. Moreover those scholarly efforts lacked proper organization and co- 
ordination. A strong urge to plan and initiate schemes of research on a large 
scale and carry them out through a collaborative' enterprise was becoming 
gradually but definitely evident among the Indian Indologists of that time. 
It was, indeed, this urge which had influenced the decision of the friends, 
colleagues, and pupils of Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar to commemorate 
the name and work of that great savant by founding, on the occasion of his 
having completed his eightieth year on July 6, 1917, an Oriental Institute at 
Poona, which, besides making available to research workers in this country 
all possible facilities for study and research, co-ordinating their work, and 
training young aspirants in scientific methodology, would itself undertake, 
with the help of Indian and foreign scholars, large research projects. It was 
but natural that, soon after its foundation, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute should have revived the idea of periodical conferences of Indian 
orientalists. Accordingly the first session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
(which, incidentally, came to be officially named All-India Oriental Conference 
only in 1933) was held under the auspices of the Institute on November 5-7, 
1919, with Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, who had come to be recognized 


as one of the foremestipigneenmotsclentifie og gntelegyc dn this country, as 
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the General President. The general pattern of the Oriental Conference in 
respect of its nature, scope, and conduct of work may be said to have been 
set at the very first session, and this pattern has since been adopted with 
but a few modifications at the subsequent sessions. The striking success of 
the Poona session at once ensured that the Oriental Conference was going 
to be a permanent and significant feature of the academic life of India. 


The main purpose of a gathering such as the All-India Oriental Conference 
may be best summed up in the words of Max Müller who had said at the 
Second International Congress of Orientalists at London in 1874; "It seems to 
me that the real and permanent use of these scientific gatherings is twofold: 
(a) they enable us to take stock, to compare notes, to see where we are and 
to find out where we ought to be going; and (b) they give us an opportunity, 
from time to time, to tell the world, where we are, what we have been doing. 
for the world, and what, in return, we expect the world to do for us". Max 
Müeller continued: "Knowledge, for its own sake, is the most dangerous idol 
that a student can worship. We despise the miser who amasses money for 
the sake of money, but still more contemptible is the intellectual miser, who 
hoards up knowledge instead of spreading it.... in this respect our Congress 
may prove of special benefit. We shall hear each of us from others, what they 
wish us to do... We shall be able to avoid what happens so often, that two 
men collect materials for exactly the same work; and we may possibly hear 
of some combined effort to carry out great works which can only be carried 
out by "viribus unitatis"? It may also be recalled that, referring specifically 
to the Indian Oriental Conference, Lord Ronaldshay had rightly declared, 
at its second session held at Calcutta in 1922, that the object of the research 
as contemplated by the Conference could neither be merely the intellectual 
satisfaction of the individual scholar nor 1 simply the gratification of the 
national vanity of a people by reminding them of the greatness of their 
ancient heritage. The ultimate object, being pursued whether consciously or 
unconsciously, was surely the speeding up of the corporate mind of India 
along the path of its natural development so that it might contribute its 
special share to the shaping of the destiny of the human race. 


Another equally significant feature of such a gathering is the opportunity 
which it affords to fellow-workers to make each other's personal acquaintance 
and to meet in friendly intercourse. Sir Henry Rawlinson had put it with 
great wit at the London International Congress itself. Oriental scholars, he 
said, like all other scholars,. belonged to the gerus irritabile, and there was 
probably none in that assembly who had passed his literary life without 
having given and-rcoeinegrhaskiliskonisiNiowspersorkddittestourse softened 
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the asperity of literary controversy, and those who had been opposed on 
literary subjects would find on meeting that, although they might differ on 
certain matters, they were still gentlemen and scholars, and in their future 
controversies they would adopt to each other a more kindly tone. 


As a person most intimately associated with the All-India Oriental 
Conference in the capacity of its General Secretary for forty-two years, 
which association, incidentally, has proved to be one of the most stimulating 
aspects of my academic life, let me introspect a little and attempt a kind 
of balancesheet for all these years. It is certainly gratifying that, through 
this long period of seventy years, the Conference has been able to hold 
its sessions almost uninterruptedly, once every two years. It is further 
gratifying that the Conference has justified its claim to be truly 'All-India' 
in character, for, it has covered almost all parts of India, from Trivandrum in 
the south to Srinagar in the north and from Calcutta and Gauhati in the east 
to Ahmedabad and Bombay in the west. With a permanent central office at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, the administrative set-up 
of the Conference has also become more or less stabilised. The membership 
of the Conference has now risen to nearly 1800. The Conference has provided 
the necessary impetus and opportunity to many a young scholar to test his 
research potentialities in a gathering of senior scholars. The office of the 
Conference has generally seen to it, particularly during recent years, that 
the Proceedings and Reports of any particular session of the Conference 
are made available to the participants before the next session, though 
on account of the financial constraints not as fully as would have been 
desirable. And the four volumes of the Index of Papers submitted at the 
various sessions, for which we have to be grateful to our colleague Professor 
K.V. Sharma, constitute perhaps a unique feature of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. Altogether, our Conference has now assuredly attained the 
status of the authoritative national forum of the orientalists in this country. 
As a member of the International Union of Oriental and Asian Studies, the 
All-India Oriental Conference is formally affiliated to UNESCO through the 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 


Friends! This record of our Conference is by no means disheartening. But 
let us not be self-complacent! I hope you will be good enough to pardon an 
old colleague for frankly voicing some of his serious grouses. For instance, 
I have been wondering whether the quality of our academic work has not 
been showing a distinct trend towards deterioration. Let me be blunt. I have 
a definite feeling growing in me that papers for the Conference are written 
not so much for-eepoittingu Kane Snemit veseairg Raorkstagesting some new 
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interpretation as for fulfilling the formal condition laid down by Universities 
and similar bodies for being considered for delegation to the Conference. 
Even promising scholars fight shy of exploring new fields of research. This 
has resulted in repetitive papers on hackneyed subjects being presented at 
the Conference. And, what is perhaps not quite wholesome, several seasoned 
colleagues seem to take greater interest in what may be called the 'politics' 
of the Conference than in its academics'. Thus a kind of cavalier attitude is 
becoming increasingly evident in respect of the Conference. Friends, this 
sorry state of things has to be drastically mended on a priority basis at lest 
we shall have virtually negated our very raison d'etre. 


Another of my grouses is that we have not been true to the word 'oriental 
in the name of our Conference. Let us for the time being leave alone the 
question of the adequacy of the term 'oriental itself. I, for one, have often 
felt that this term smacks of colonialism. Formerly it was only the Western 
scholars who worked in the field of what is called orientology. For them, 
Asian (and African) countries did constitute the 'orient'. But, now that 
the Asian scholars have taken to this discipline with great fervour and 
promise, the term 'oriental' has become quite irrelevant and inapt. For a 
Japanese scholar, India is by no means ‘orient’, nor are Iran and Arabic 
countries 'orient' to an Indian scholar. In this context, I may mention that 
the International Congress of Orientalists has, after nearly a century of its 
existence, unanimously changed its name to International Congress of Asia 
and North African Studies. But, at the moment, I do not want to argue for a 
change in the name of our Conference. On the contrary, I want to insist that 
the All-India Oriental Conference must adequately cover all the branches 
of knowledge hitherto denoted by the term of orientology. 


In India we do not have any integrated 'Oriental Studies' as such. Our 
'Orientology is limited to 'Indology'. Even the research institutes which 
call themselves oriental generally occupy themselves with the languages, 
literatures, and cultures only of India, and that too of 'classical India. My 
long experience at the International Congress of Orientalists has been that 
Indian scholars hardly ever participate in any sections other than the one 
dealing with Indology, such as those dealing with Egyptology, Assyriology, 
Sinology, etc., In international academic circles we thus cut a very sorry 
figure. But this is not merely something which is derogatory to our national 
pride and prestige. It also reflects a gross academic insufficiency on our 
part. Throughout her long history, India has come into active contact with, 
and has been significantly influenced by, her neighbouring countries both 
towards the Westanalitawardidheakast desig tadykebimdian culture itself 
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would remain woefully deficient if we did not have adequate knowledge of 
the history and culture of those countries. Slightly modifying the words of 
Professor Sealy, I would say: “Little do we know of India, who only India 
know”. With a view to improving this state of things to a certain extent, the 
All-India Oriental Conference, some time ago, introduced in its programme 
two new sections one relating to West Asian Studies and the other relating 
to South-East Asian Studies. But the response has been quite disappointing. 
Even the already existing sections relating to Iranian Studies, Arabic and 
Persian Studies, and Islamic Studies have been languishing since long. The 
main reason for this is obviously the lack of proper facilities for study and 
research in these subjects. 


Some time ago, a committee appointed by the University Grants 
Commission, of which I was a member, had submitted to the Commission 
a scheme for the setting up of a Central Institute of Asian Studies. In my note 
I had made two main suggestions : (A) That, to begin with, the proposed 
Institute should concentrate on a deep study of the languages and cultures 
of what may be called the classical (ancient and medieval) periods of the 
history of the Asian countries towards the West and towards the East of 
India. (B) That the Institute should deal with five principal areas, namely: (1) 
West Asia, particularly the region which used to be known as Anatolia. In 
the third and second millennia B.C., Indo-European languages, like Hittite, 
Lucian, etc., were current in that region. Not only this. There are, indeed, 
clear traces of an Indo-Aryan language having been superimposed on the 
earlier native languages. In more senses than one, Anatolia had once been an 
Indo-Aryan colony. (2) Perhaps more important in this context than Anatolia 
is Central Asia (roughly covering Iran, Bactria, Tazikistan, Afghanistan). 
It has been shown that even the present dialects and religions of some 
parts of this region (particularly Kafir, Kurdish, Dardic) have significant 
affinities with the language and religion of the Reveda,. It is suggested that 
the Rgveda may have actually been born in that region. (3) South-East Asia 
(covering Indonesia, Thailand, Malay Archipelago, Kampuchia, etc.) which, 
in the classical period, reveals three distinct cultural layers, namely, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Islamic. (Incidentally, Indian scholars have to their credit 
some significant work relating to this region. But that work itself shows 
how much still remains to be done!). (4) China, Japan, and Korea. (5) Arabic 
countries in Asia and in Maghreb. (I did not mention South Asia because, for 
all practical purposes, its study is regarded as coming within the purview 
of Indology). The All-India Oriental Conference must agitate for an early 
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Among my other grievances is the paucity of funds. As a distinguished 
colleague and administrator once put it very picturesquely, finance- 
authorities, while dealing with Sanskrit and allied studies, show all the 
coyness and disinterest that a young maiden displays in the presence of 
an old man. Owing to the lack of permanent funds, the All-India Oriental 
Conference has to remain compulsorily dormant during the interval between 
its two sessions. It has neither the machinery nor the where with at to follow 
up its earlier decisions or to undertake any new projects. 


Friends! The English poet Pope has very wisely declared that 'the proper 
study of mankind is man’. I sometimes think that this pronouncement of 
Pope's could as well serve as a suitable motto for our Conference. For instance, 
the classics, with which we are more vitally concerned at this Conference, 
and which, we hope, will rightfully regain their lost position, help us in 
ample measure to understand human nature, to broaden human interests, 
and to better appreciate the purpose of human life. It is man that matters 
and not things. The present age is for man an age of great achievement; but, 
perhaps, it is for him also an age of great apprehension. Man is justly proud 
of the stupendous advance which he has made in the field of science and 
technology, but he was never more alarmingly haunted than now by the 
spectre of the total extinction of his cherished values, of his culture, indeed, 
of his very existence. Man has become profoundly dissatisfied with himself; 
he is confused and feels like having lost his moorings. He has become a 
problem unto himself. But, in the dialectical process of history, this situation 
has awakened him to a new awareness. In spite of--or rather on account 
of--such alienations and suppressions, man is now seen to be striving, in 
an ever-increasing measure, to establish his true identity. Man now wants 
to lift himself out of the generality and anonymity to which he has been 
mercilessly relegated by impersonal, value-free science and technology. 
Paradoxically, in the present age of expanding socialization, the individual 
is conspicuously moving towards the centre of the stage. 


However, in order to be able adequately to evaluate his present status 
and situation, man has inevitably to ascertain how he lived and functioned 
in the past-how he had his being not only materially but also morally, not 
only spiritually but also aesthetically. In other words, he has to attempt a 
peep into the present through the past. This is particularly imperative in a 
country like India where tradition, no less than truth, is considered to be 
sacred. There is also another factor which we can ill afford to overlook in this 
connection. India has, in recent years, been exposed to almost unbelievably 
rapid social-culturalichanges.EAsdaesbeerunigdhtlygaointeclexiá; the movements 
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such as the renaissance and the reformation, the industrial revolution, and 
the struggle for independence and the consequential transformation in the 
political dispensation, which have occurred in other nations over several 
centuries, have, in India, all been telescoped, as it were, into a few decades. 
Verily, India still continues to be in a state of flux. Such a state of things 
naturally defies a coherent and precise statement about any cultural item. 
Let us briefly consider the question of "Man and Ethics in India". Obviously, 
in view of what I have said so far, we shall have to do so primarily within 
the framework of what may be called the traditional Hindu thought. 


Traditional Hindu philosophy may be said to have concerned itself 
mainly with three problems, namely, that pertaining to man's relation to 
himself, that pertaining to his relation to the Ultimate Reality (or God), and 
that pertaining to his relation to the world. Ethics obviously belongs to the 
realm of man's role vis-a-vis this world in general and his fellow-beings in 
particular. In this connection it may be recalled that, according to the higher 
philosophical thought of the Hindus, the essential self of man is in no way 
involved in the doings of this phenomenal world. From the ultimate point 
of view, therefore, the question about the role of man, the 'real man, in this 
world would have no relevance whatsoever. Even with reference to the 
empirical self the consideration of such a question would have but little 
intrinsic value. For, the highest spiritual goal of a Hindu is to transcend the 
limitation of his individuality, which binds him to this phenomenal world, 
and so to realise his identity with the Supreme Being, which is, indeed, 
his native character. Life in this world is accordingly to be looked upon 
merely as a bridge over which one has, of necessity, to pass in order to 
reach one's ultimate destination, but on which it would be unwise to build 
one's house. Man's role in this world thus pertains to an essentially lower 
stage of experience, and is generally treated as such by the Hindu thinkers. 
The usual charge that, in India, ethics is regarded just as an 'aside from the 
serious business of philosophy a concession, as it were, to the necessity of 
man's contact with the phenomenal world--cannot, therefore, be said to be 
quite unjustified. It must be admitted that Indian philosophy transcends the 
merely ethical level as much as it does the merely intellectual level. 


This must not, however, be misunderstood to mean that the Hindus have 
neglected this aspect of the role of man altogether. Hinduism does offer to 
man an expert guidance for a safe and speedy passage over the bridge of 
life. Its most significant contribution in this respect is the concept of Dharma. 
Dharma is, indeed, a very elusive term and has denoted different things 
in different comtextsavitugarKkaiheatunkedidveitinalsnosk celiigion and ethics in 
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general, or caste rules, or civil and criminal law. But the underlying idea is 
everywhere more or less the same. Dharma recognizes that, while striving 
after the 'ideal', man cannot afford to overlook the actual. It, therefore, lays 
down a way of life which aims at securing the material and the spiritual 
sustenance and growth of the individual and the society. The concept of 
Dharma is a unique joint product of the philosophical speculation and the 
practical wisdom of the Hindus. 


Notwithstanding this, the traditional Hindu thought cannot be said to 
have developed any system of ethics as such. Its main concern is individual 
practical morality. The emphasis is always put on practice rather than on 
theory. That is why we hardly come across any doctrinaire Hindu texts 
dealing with ethics. There are ethical codes all right, but there is no regular 
metaphysic of ethics. The reasons for this state of things are not far to seek. 
For one thing, the Hindu thinkers have evinced greater interest in the ideal 
of Moksa than in that of Dharma. They could, therefore, as well do without 
ethics. The Hindu philosophical systems and the Hindu ethical codes have 
kept themselves aloof from each other. Indeed, it is sometimes suggested that 
theindifference of the Hindu thinkers to ethics is purposive. For, theoretically, 
ethics is believed to be not necessarily leading to Moksa; on the contrary, 
it is likely to prove a distraction to the seekers of Moksa. The Upanisads, 
as one can see, clearly lack in socio-ethical interest; their motivation is the 
discovery by man within himself of the ultimate reality which is an eternally 
established fact. Hindu philosophy, it is rightly emphasized, fundamentally 
aims at the development of an attitude of inwardness; it ignores man's social 
relationships and activities more or less completely. Conversely, whatever 
little ethics there is in Hindu thought is not derived from any philosophical 
norms. However, Hindu ethics duly recognizes the importance of natural 
justice, as perceived by a regulated conscience, as a guide for right conduct. 
It may be added that the Hindu thought has an ethical conception of nature 
and that a Hindu normally has great faith in cosmic justice. 


We may note here another feature of Hindu ethics and morality. The 
Hindu authors usually do not set forth their ethical and moral teaching in 
an academic or theoretical fashion; they objectify it, so to say, through the 
characters and situations in their literary works. The epics Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, among others, will amply tesify to this. Man's moral responsibility 
to his own actions is never disowned, though, in the ultimate analysis, one 
has to have recourse to the doctrine of the omnipotence of destiny. It is also 
to be noted that greater emphasis is sometimes put on man's individual 
morality than ofckixsotiglrnaspon sibilitynNtetahiyikcthatense, is regarded 
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as promoting the harmonization of the inner man. It helps man to be at 
peace with himself. 


The present age, as I have pointed out, may as well be described as the 
great age of the individual. Perhaps, at no other time, had the individual 
received such recognition and attention as now. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the freedom and dignity of the individual have become the basic issues 
for the contemporary Hindu thought. Since long, the Hindu society has 
been rigidly structured, and the scrupulous maintenance of that structure 
has been the main concern of Dharma. The traditional Hindu social system 
with its class-caste organization assigned to each man his place in the social 
set-up and also laid down the pattern of his behaviour in every possible 
contingency. A Hindu was born not as an individual but as a member of a 
particular caste. The role which he had to play was generally fixed, and he 
hardly had any free choice in that regard. Individuality was at a discount. It 
has been rightly said that one was given to oneself as it were-that one was 
not vouchsafed any freedom or opportunity to realize oneself. In this sense, 
Dharma may be said to have undermined individualism. A Hindu, unless 
he took to sarimyàasa, was, as has been felicitously expressed, a 'man-in-the 
world who was not an individual’. Hindu Dharmaáastra usually thinks in 
terms of groups rather than of individuals. 


If freedom meant that man should himself be responsible for the motives 
and purposes of his actions, the traditional Hindu society cannot be said 
to have allowed an individual any such freedom. It may be suggested that 
Dharma implies function rather than duty. The concept of duty involves at 
least some measure of personal decision which is almost absent when an 
individual is expected to sink his identity and initiative into the demands of 
his social role. In the caste-system of the Hindus, an individual had only to 
fit himself into its more or less rigid pattern. In social matters he was denied 
what may be called creative freedom. An individual's freedom was greatly 
impaired also by the Hindu doctrine of karmic determinism. Nor could a 
Hindu find solace in the belief that man was free because he had reason. 


But the attitude of the Hindu tradition towards man was manifestly 
paradoxical. Man was believed to be essentially free in the religio- 
philosophical matters, though he was 'bound' in the socio-ethical matters. 
The real freedom; it was repeatedly pointed out, lay in being able to honour 
the commitment of the self to the self. Man could always aspire for freedom 
from the shackles of the uncontrolled circumstances. His potentiality for 
transcending the realm of Dharma and thereby attaining Moksa was fully 


recognised. Huan persenartywastrieverednBidetedbyoMindu tradition 
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without reference to its relationship with the underlying transcendent 
ground which was the Supreme Spirit. This immediately raised the status 
and dignity of man. Man was definitely linked to the universal. In fact, it 
was often stressed that the real spiritual value consisted in lifting up man's 
ego to the level of universality. A state of non-egoity was certainly involved 
in this process, but this non-egoity had a positive content. It did not by any 
means imply the extinction or negation of oneself; it rather implied a kind 
of sublimation- a transformation of the egoistic limitations of man into the 
universality of the Spirit. What was intended was not the suppression of 
egoity but its meaningful canalization. Incidentally it may be added that the 
Hindu thinkers sometimes seem to refer to three kinds of life, the rational 
life, the good life, and the spiritual life. According to them the spiritual 
life was higher than the rational life and the good life because it was truly 
universal. A good life was a rational life because better knowledge usually 
conduced to a better life, but a coldly rational life might not be necessarily 
a good life. 


Metaphysically, the individual-that is to say, the self which he embodied 
- was highly prized in almost all the philosophical systems of India. The 
Samkhya, for instance, regarded it as pure, infinite consciousness; the 
Vedanta identified it with the Brahman or the highest cosmic reality; and 
theism viewed it as being coeternal with God. The dignity of the individual, 
it was often stressed, rested on his indwelling Universal Spirit rather than on 
his phenomenal characteristics. Further it was firmly believed that, by using 
the opportunities of this life, an individual could realize his high destiny--that 
he could attain the utmost spiritual perfection. The individual was, verily, a 
sacred centre of potential value. It will also be seen that the Hindu thinkers 
set great store by man's awareness of his inwardness or subjectivity which 
made for the realization by him of the inner reality. The essential role of man, 
it was pointed out, was that of a wayfarer who travelled from the world of 
the outward reality to the realm of the inward reality. The assumption of 
the extensive magico-religious affinity between man and the cosmos may 
also be understood as mitigating the view that man was but a creature 
without any freedom, dignity, and initiative. Man was believed to be able 
to govern the working of the cosmos through the sacrificial ritual which he 
performed. Indeed he was regarded as the field of the forces which were 
active in the ritual and the cosmos. It may also be mentioned in this context 
that the theory of purusarthas did, in a sense, open out the prospect of the 
achievement by man of an integrated personality and spiritual fulfilment. 


One, not unoftep £emeaacresqstetemahiss has dat gman life was a 
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great opportunity in the course of successive lives. Instead of looking at the 
life in this world merely as a vale of suffering, one was advised to regard it 
as a training ground for one’s self-realization. 


It is true that the traditional Hindu literature hardly ever refers, ina positive 
way, to the rights of an individual. Indeed, there is no word in Sanskrit which 
has the precise connotation of the English word 'right'. The concept of right 
arises only when there is a sense of difference and separateness. From the 
higher metaphysical point of view, all beings are spiritually equal; there is, 
therefore, no need for bothering oneself about the individual and his rights. 
It is a special feature of the traditional Hindu thought, and it is certainly a 
highly elevating feature - that, at the level of the worldly life, human relations 
have always been considered in terms of duties rather than of rights. Rghts 
have to be conceived as the correlatives of duties, as representing, so to say, 
the reverse side of the coin. They signify the reciprocal duties of groups and 
individuals to each other. When, therefore, duties are defined, rights are 
automatically determined. In Hindu thought, the rights of an individual 
have never been divorced from his social responsibilities. At the same time, 
the two fundamental rights of the individual, namely, the right to life and 
the right to spiritual development, have been duly protected, though in an 
indirect way, respectively through the emphasis on Ahimsa as the supreme 
value and the recognition of Moksa as the birth-right of every individual. 
And can one think of a more convincing way of establishing the freedom 
and dignity of the individual than by emphasizing, as Hindu philosophy 
has invariably done, his intrinsic identity with the Ultimate Reality ? 


How would a person begotten and bred in the Hindu tradition react to 
the challenges of modernity? At the very outset, we should remember that 
the proverbial resilience of the Hindu tradition helps it to adjust itself to 
any set of circumstances without letting its essential character be adversely 
affected. History offers abundant evidence in proof of this. There are also 
other considerations. There is no doubt that modern civilization has created 
conditions which conduce to a fuller development of human personality 
and an overall richness and felicity of human life. But it is also true that 
several of the claims made by modernity have now been proved to be 
untenable and several of its so-called blessings to be not so desirable. What 
is, however, more clinching in this context is that the Hindu tradition, if 
properly understood, need not have any fear of the onslaught of modern 
civilization. For, on the one hand, the Hindu tradition already possesses 
many of the elements of modernity, though perhaps in different forms, and, 
on the other, it has thewrhenemhiapasityiand practicadirealisnmto assimilate, in 
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response to the changing conditions of life and thought, such other elements 
as it finds suitable to its ethos and resolutely to withstand such ones as it finds 
unsuitable. The Hindu tradition is not static; throughout its long history, it 
has represented an exercise in expanding exploration. 


Friends! In the research relating to India's cultural history, I would 
commend to you the methodology so ably sponsored by the German 
historian Leopold von Ranke. Ranke put great stress on eschewing all 
romantic element- all invention and imagination, from historical writings 
and on rigourously sticking to facts. He wanted the study of the past to be 
divorced from the passions of the present. We are all pilgrims in search for 
truth. Satyam param dhimahi- this is our motto. But, in our search for truth, 
may we all be guided by the following prayer which is displayed on the 
portal of an American College: 

“From the cowardice which shrinks from new truths, 
From the laxness which is content with half-truths, 
From the arrogance which claims to know all truths, 
O God of Truth, deliver us”. 
navasatyat — paraorttih ardhastyena — tosanam// 
sarvasatyajnatagarvah na mamastu — kadacana// 


CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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Thirty-Fifth All India Oriental Conference, 
Hardwar 


Ramaranjan Mukherji 





Esteemed Inaugurator Sir, Mr. Vicc-chancellor, 
and Distinguished Members of the Academic Fraternity, 


I feel deeply honoured by being elected 10 the exalted office of the 
General President of the 35th Session of All-India Oriental Conference, 
which is being hosted by Gurukul Kangri Viswavidyalaya, Hardwar. At this 
moment when the Session is going to be inaugurated, I pay my respectful 
homage to the greatness of humanity and the magnificence of divine grace 
that manifested itself in the past Presidents of previous Sessions and the 
distinguished participants, who enriched session after session by their 
valuable deliberations. When, however, I compare myself with the stalwarts, 
who presided over the earlier sessions, I consider myself 100 small, and to be 
frank, I am dragging my unwilling steps to the scat of the General President 
of this Session. But I am sure, my deficiency in point of erudition is going 
to be compensated by your profoundity of affection and the 35th Session is 
going to be as successful and as enriching as all the previous sessions. 


It is, in the fitness of things, that the All-India Oriental Conference is 
going to have its 35th Session at the city of Hardwar at a time when our great 
country, nay the entire human civilisation is facing a crisis and has placed 
itself at the cross-roads. The Separatist Movement launched both in the 
eastern and western parts of our country, as also the Extremist Movement, 
and the paralysing tactics adopted by different ethnic groups have made 
the position extremely unstable, and the forces of disinclination may nul- 
number soon the benign forces of integration. When we cast our glance at 
the situation in the entire globe, we cannot derive any solace or satisfaction, 


because the shadew, gf. wanidsdoeming dores शिक्षि egudmany countries in 
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the world. No one can say when an atomic war will start leading 10 total 
annihilation of human civilisation. In such a critical moment, the grace of 
the divine being is the only power that can rescue human civilisation from 
crisis and place once again the greatness of humanity on the high pedestal 
from which it had toppled down due to operation of forces of disintegration 
and dismemberment, disassociation and disunity. Hardwar is the gateway 
to the abode of both Lord Vishnu and Lord Siva, the deities presiding over 
protection and annihilation. This city can take one to the eternal abode of 
Lord Vishnu, as also to the perpetual dwelling of Lord Siva, and through 
combination of two divergent forces, can at the same time Isaac a good lesson 
on the philosophy of effecting harmonious blending between contradictions 
and forces opposed to each other and thereby prepare the background for 
the opening of confabulations, that can implement the ideal of 'unity in 
diversity’ and singing hallelujahs to the glory of humanity. 


Indian concept, however, does not admit any real contradition, and in 
regard to Siva and Vishnu it also says that, while Vishnu represents the hear 
of Siva, Siva constitutes the life of Vishnu. It is, therefore, proper to start this 
Session by offering salutation to Lord Vishnu and Lord Siva, as also to the 
numerous saints and sages associated with the surroundings, and finally 
to the sacred place of Hardwar, sanctified by the Mow of the Ganges, that 
has supplied inspiration not only to a large number of literary artists, but 
has given new strength to the Indian civilisation as a whole. 


In his address of the General President delivered at the 34th Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, Prof. R.N. Dandekar, the most eminent 
Indologist of the present century, had been pleased to give a history of the 
All-India Oriental Conference- to refer to the Simla Conference of 1911, which 
was organised at the instance of Sir K. Buller, - to the resolution adopted 
at this Coinsurance, to the setting up of the Oriental Research Institute in 
Poona and finally, to the hosting of the first session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference (then named Indian Oriental Conference) by the Institution 
itself in November 1919. Since the holding of the first session the pattern 
of the Conference has more or less continued to be the same in respect of 
nature, scope and conduct of work. It is necessary, therefore, to acknowledge 
gratefully at this moment the contribution made by the organisers of Simla 
Conference, as also by the Orientalists associated with the Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, who dreamt the dream or selling up this body and thereby 
of providing a common forum to the Oricntalists of the country. Let all of 
us acknowledge the great contribution of these Orientalists! Let all of us 
jointly offer profounkhthapkstoiRsciesson Rv bsitDandekauteaidao had nurtured 
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with care the All-India Oriental Conference for more than 40 years and has 
brought it to its present magnificient shape! 


The importance of learned academic confectioners is being realised now, 
more strongly than ever before. At the initial stage it was thought that the 
scientific gatherings would "enable us to take stock, to compare notes, to 
see where we are and to find out where we ought to be going and they, at 
the same time, give opportunity to us from time to time to tell the world, 
where we are, what we have been doing for the world and what, in turn, 
we expect the world to do for us". With the expansion of the horizons of 
knowledge, it has now been realised that the meeting or diverse minds is 
the proper place for the emergence of the fountain of knowledge : 


It has been accepted by all that, for generation of new knowledge a 
meeting of minds, devoted to the purusit of learning, and having different 
angles of vision, is necessary. Judging from this aspect, All-India Oriental 
Conference provides a proper atmosphere for meeting of minds and thereby 
for emergence of a now fountain-head of knowledge. It also provides an 
opportunity to the scholars to be acquainted with one another in a friendly 
atmosphere, and once when this friendship grows, it becomes easy lo transfer 
knowledge from one mind to another and to generate a new type of knowledge 
through exchange of different ideas and admixture of complex thoughts. 
The papers presented in such conferences are definitely or importance, but 
more important or at least equally important are the personal discussions 
held between scholars, - discussions, which enablc the young scholar to 
locate his senior and the senior scholar to identify his junior lo whom the 
knowledge deposited with him can be transmitted. These four benefits occur 
from the sessions of All-India Oriental Conference and, consequently, the 
Conference is as important to an Oriental Scholar as the University System 
or the Traditional System to which he is affiliated. 


In his Address delivered at the last Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Professor R.N. Dandekar regretted that unfortunately in India 
'Orientology' had kept itself confined to ‘Indology’: in most of our educational 
institutions, claiming themselves as intitutions dealing with Oriental Sludies, 
the language, literature and culture only of India are focussed, and a little 
attention is paid to Egyptology, Assyriology, Sinology etc. The attempt made 
by the Conference to introduce two new sections, one on West Asian Studies 
and the one on South-East Asian Studies, is definitely a welcome move, but 
the number of papers submilled at these two sections is generally extremely 
slender and this naturally raises questions in regard to viability of the new 
scheme. Il mustCXHoseevdeermEaiétptiensct Chae prépertaelttties for study and 
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research are not available in these areas in our country, as a result of which 
scholars having enchantment for Egyptology, Assyriology and Sinology feel 
difficulty in maintaining their research in highly specialised areas within 
their disciplines themselves. 


It is also a fact though all cultures that appeared in the scene of Asia 
had contributed to a great extent to human civilisation as a whole, most of 
these had not been able to retain themselves as living forces for all time to 
come Judging from this angle, it can be said that Indian culture has been 
able to retain itself as a living force in all forms of artistic expression as also 
in social communications. It is possibly because of this that by ‘Oricntology’ 
what is understood is 'Indology'. From early times India has tried to spread 
her culture to other countries of the West and the East and, at the same time, 
has tried to absorb the salient features of the cultures of those countries to 
which it had gone. On the one hand, this has enriched Indian culture, and 
on the other hand, it has exerted profound influence on the cultures of such 
countries like Tibet, Indonesia, Siam, Burma, Korca, Srilanka, Afganisthan, 
etc. Archaelogical finds bear testimony to profound penetration of Indian 
culture to distant countries and great influence exerted by it on the cultures 
of diverse people. In order to get an idea of the ingredients of different 
cultures, it is necessary to have a deeper study of Indian culture, that has 
supplied many ingredients to other cultures of neighbouring countries. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon scholars to expend their energies on analysing 
the salient features of Indian culture as also other cultures, so that the cxact 
quantum of in Nucncc cxcried on the one by the other can be traced and 
the wide gap existing in the sicld of study of human civilisation as a whole 
can be filled up. 


All-India Oriental Conference, therefore, has been expending most of its 
energy in analysing and projecting new knowledge generated in the area of 
Indian language, Indian literature and Indian culture. When we come to these 
areas of language and literature, Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature naturally 
draw our aliention, because, from the morning of mankind this language 
has established itself as the medium of expression of Indian mind and the 
literature composed in this language as the real literature resecting the 
grandeur of Indian culture. In describing the greatness of Sanskrit language 
Sir Aurobindo says: "the language itself, as has been universally recognised 
by those competent to form a judgement, is one of the most magnificence, 
the most perfect and wonderfully sufficient literary instrument developed 
by the human mind, at once majestic and sweet and flexible, strong and 
clearly formed and. faliiandwibirantand: subéleyandtitxquealaty and character 
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would be of itself a sufficient evidence of the character and quality of the 
race whose mind it expressed and the culture of which it was the reflecting 
medium. The great and noble use made of it by pact and thinker did not fall 
below the splendors of its capacities". The greatness of this language and 
literature composed in it does not require any introduction, particularly to 
the delegates participating in this Session. In respect of the literary creations 
composed in Sanskrit beginning from the Vedic period down to the end 
of Classical period, it can be asserted that they constitute the repository 
of sufficient ethical and spiritual values, and elect the grandeur of Indian 
culture in its real scans. 


Indian culture has all along patronised the philosophy of effecting 'unity 
in diversity', of making a harmonious blending of mutually opposed 
factors,—lictory elements, and of seeing the entire universe as pervaded 
by the One Absolute Reality, by whatever name it may be called, Indian 
attitude considers the world as full: the Absolute lying beyond the region of 
sensory expressions as equally full, and gives a clarion bail to members of the 
society to experience identity of these two. The Isopanisad that constitutes 
the quintessence of Upanisad thoughts gives a distinct bail to pastorally 
to develop an attitude of sexing all things in the universe as pervaded by 
the One Absolute Reality by the 'Brahman' or 'Távara' as one may call it. 
This is not, however, to remain simply as a slogan or a piece of advice but 
is to be brought to the area of personal realisation. This means that in his 
father the individual will see the divine agency, in his mother the same 
divine being, in his friend the Absolute, and the same thing in his adversary 
and contestant. When this attitude develops, avarice and malice naturally 
disappear, yielding peace to a quality of vision in which all beings are Ircaicd 
with profound snappily and respect. This attitude enables the individual 
further to put into slumber his selling of venially and personal pride, in as 
much as, whine all are crocodile by the One Absolute Reality, the question 
of relative greateness or staleness does not arise. 


Once this attitude is developed, the Upanisad tenders advice to posterity 
to expend its energy in discharging its duties and thereby to live a full span 
of life, rich in action, honour and perfection. It is only through discharge of 
duty that humility reveals itsell in its full splendor, and this is so, because 
performance of action implies confrontation with obstacles and naturally 
with grief. In his attempt to disengage duty and fulfil his obligations to 
the community the individual conics across a number of impediments but 
subsequently he overcomes all of then through his sincerity and dexterity; 
once this victory-ofkthieuglril &yidaf stherimateemerating Obstacles takes place, 
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the grief experienced at the initial stage disappears and what is lasted is 
profound joy. Greatness is naturally associated with sorrow: where there is 
no experience of sorrow, greatness cannot establish itself on a firm fooling. 
Had man been small and had the limits of humanity ended in smallness, then 
sorrow would have been dreadful, incongruous and inconsistent. But since 
the man is great and humanity is magnificent, the grief experienced testifies 
to his glory and grandeur. In this unverse humanity has been rendered great 
through the grandeur of grief; his coronation has been effected with tears of 
sorrow, not of joy. The flower does not experience grief; in fact, the range 
of experience of sorrow of the world is limited. The grief of man, on the 
other hand, is of diverse types: itis deep and sometimes it is inexplicable; it 
scams that the limits of the grief of man are incapable of being demarcated 
by the boundaries of worldly existence. It is grief, therefore, that makes man 
great: it is lasting of grief that makes man conscious about his greatness, 
and it is this consciousness that ultimately leads to bliss. The Upanishad 
proclaims that bliss exists in the great and grand and that the small is far 
removed from the splendour of bliss. The man does not experience bliss in 
the small, the tiny and the fragmented. Truncated existence can lead to his 
comfort but never to profound bliss. The advice of the Upanishad, therefore, 
has been to discharge one's duty and to experience the greatness of humanity 
through experience of sorrow, which is a precondition for blossoming forth 
of humanity in its multicoloured splendour. 


Indian Culture, thus, is a culture of acquiring an attitude of seeing 
all things as engulfed by the One Absolute Reality, which is full, which 
is conscious and which is bliss. It is equally a culture propagating the 
philosophy of action, because it is by action and action alone that the man can 
establish his greatness by confronting obstacles and experiencing sorrows in 
his endeavour to discharge his obligations to the community. Action is the 
only thing which belongs strictly to the individual : the sense that he is the 
agent of the particular action which strictly belongs to him; these are to be 
surrendered to the Absolute, who pervades the entire universe and makes 
itself present and felt in all the antialien, beginning from the blue sky down 
to the round ocean. 


This performance of action leads simultaneously to fatigue and repose, 
mobility and tranquility, grief and joy. The performance of the action leads 
to the satisfaction because the man is free to act and happens to be the actual 
agent: at the same time, when the fruit of action, including the action itself is 
surrendered at the altar of the Absolute the motif force behind all agencies, 
what is experienceckisithieuoyaddabGwekddadvthiereabesemanecaetion, no agency 
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of the man, he would not have got an opportunity of placing all these at 
the sect of the One, who is the guiding and sustaining principle behind the 
functioning of the universe; had there been no surrender and sacrifice, the 
man would not have experienced love, which is essential for maintenance 
of personal and social disc. In this world man has only two things to offer: 
his action and his agency. His love for the Absolute attains fulfilment, only 
when his action and his agency are offered to the Absolute with joy. When 
this process of offering is compacts, the individual attains his fulfilment 
and his mind saturated with love becomes full of charm and sweetness. In 
describing this state of experience Sir. Aurobindo says : 

^When darkness deepens strangling the earth's breast 

And man's corporeal mind is the only lamp, 

As a thief's in the night shall be the covert tread 

Of one who steps unseen into his house. 

A voice ill-heard shall speak, the soul obey; 

A power into mind's inner chamber sieal; 

A charm and sweetness upon life's closed doors, 

And beauty conquer the resisting world. 

The truth -light capture nature by surprise, 

And earth grows unexpectedly divine. 

In matter shall be lit the spirit's glow 

In body and body kindled the sacred birth, 

Night shall awake to the anthem of the stars, 

The days become a happy pilgrim march, 

Our will a force of the Eternal's power 

And thoughts the rays of a spiritual sun 

A few shall see what none yet understands: 

God shall grow up while the wise man talk and sleep; 

For man shall not know the coming till its hour 

And belief shall be not till the work is done" 

When the man offers his action at the feet of the One Absolute, a complete 
transformation of his personality takes place--his life's closed doors open 
and he savours the delight of experiencing his identity with the Grand and 
Sublime. 

Indian Culture has always accepted the hard fact that it is the full and 


the complete which is of eternal joy and glory and it is the fragmented and 
distorted that ledde Ksvlesearti alii aoskrih eridi Rae a liesttertion, as a matter 
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of face, leads to ugliness, while wholeness to charm; in the fragmented, there 
is constant effort and circular motion; in the unified whole there is peace and 
tranquility; in the fragmented, there is strife of the small, in the whole the 
peace of the great. It is because of this that Indian culture has associated death 
with fragmentation and immortality with wholeness and has proclaimed 
times without number that, it is by knowing the One Whole-the Absolute 
Reality that man can transcend the range of death and savour the delight 
of immortality. This thought of the Upanisad has been restated in brilliant 
expressions by Tagore in his numerous essays and poems. 


By asserting the proposition that man is divine by nature and that there 
is divine spark in every man, the Upanisad and the Sanskrit literature 
have propounded the lofty philosophy of Humanism. This philosophy 
of Humanism preached by Indian culture, however, has not appeared in 
the social scene following the path of class struggle and interest-conflict, 
but as Swami Vivekananda staled, it has approached following the path of 
spirituality and spiritual wisdom. No literature in the world has proclaimed 
with this greatest emphasis the truth that the divine being resides in every 
being, high and low, big and small, great and insignificant. And as the 
great Swami has rigour remarked: 'secular knowledge comes with the 
beating of trumpets and marching of cohorts, but spiritual wisdom comes 
in silence; like the dew drops in the morning silently coming down and 
enabling the hods of roses to blossom forth in full splendour, it drops silently 
and enables the man to unfold his spiritual personality, that represents the 
highest type in the 'man's edifice is personality. The process of unfolding 
of personality starts from the level of physical development and moving 
through tiers, represented by development of intellect, illumination of mind, 
etc, it ultimately reaches the level of spiritual development which is the 
culmination of this process of evolution. 


Indian thought speaks of three types of work in the service of man and 
society: the first, the physical one, that removes the physical want of the 
man and saves his physical life; the second, intellectual one, that eradicates 
illiteracy and increases work-efficiency; and the third, the spiritual one, 
that imparts spiritual knowledge and is ranked as the highest in the scale of 
values. It has now been accepted by all social scientists that the modern man's 
greatest challenge is presented by inner impoverishment in the context of 
external excellences and inner insecurity in the context of exclaim insecurity. 
Whatis the answer to this ? The only answer is the gist of spiritual knowledge, 
so nicely resected by Indian mind in all its literary creations beginning from 
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the Upanisads down to the grand poet of Classical Age. Swami Vivekananda 
gives a magnificent formula of this principle when he says : 


"The miseries of the world cannot be cured by physical help only. Until 
man's nature changes, this physical need will always arise and miseries will 
always be sell, and no amount of physical help will cure them completely. 
The only solution of this problem is the magnificent power. Ignorance is 
the mother of the evil and of the misery we see. Let man have light, let him 
be pure and spiritually strong and educated; then alone will misery cease 
in the world, not before. We may convert every house in the country into 
a charitable asylum. We may fill the land with hospitals, but the misery of 
man will still continue to exist, until man's character changes." And Sanskrit 
literature beginning from Upanishads presents the material for this change 
in a splendid manner. 


Itis forthis reason that the countries other than India have taken recourse 
to Sanskrit as the remedy to all their evils, as the strong force instrumental 
for spreading the message of Humanism and the unity of mankind, of 
harmonious development of the individual in the society. It is a tragedy 
that Sanskrit is rejected in all parts of our country, but it is a matter of great 
pride that it is flourishing outside, in the west and in the far-east. At this 
point of time I would like to make a special mention of the programmes 
implemented by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, London in order to spread the 
message of Sanskrit and India to the West. The Bhavan has been running 
a number of courses in Sanskrit, Indian Culture and Art, some of which 
are recognised by the Universitics of London and Oxford. These courses 
intended to communicate the richness of Indian thought to the West have 
been successful in creating a deep impression in the minds of scholars 
participating in the programmes and the Bhavan has been accepted as the 
real Cultural Ambassador of India. 'The blessings of the Bhavan's Chairman 
Sri Maneek Dalal, the managerial ability of Sri Mathoor Krishnamoorthy, 
its Executive Director and the scholastic pursuits of Sri M.N. Nandakumara 
deserve congratulations on this account. 


Another reason for this enchantment of Sanskrit to other nations is 
not difficult to identify. Their keeness to learn the language and explore, 
examine, understand, use the content of Sanskrit literature is spurred by a 
clear utilitarian outlook typical of these advanced nations; it springs from 
a conviction that Sanskrit literariness constitutes the repository of a vast 
amount of knowledge that is of practical value to the man and saucily. To give 
a few examples, the Mahabharata enumerates beautifully the requirements 
of successful défnodradslandtebiss?miüs- ofrece r Wer. It is said that, 
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while a political leader is to provide succor to the assiduously, his highest 
quality is represented by forbearance, simplicity and softness, as also by his 
ability to locate the real talent and to honour the talented. In enumerating 
the impediments to successful implementation of democracy, Vyasa states 
that the greatest danger to democracy comes from the sons and brothers, 
relations, and friends of political leaders, and consequently, it is the duty 
of the political leaders to restrain and educate sons and brothers, relations 
and affectionate ones moving in close circles. The Mahabharata proclaims 
equality among all citizens, because as it says, all citizens are equal by birth, 
but at the sane time, it says that in respect of physical ability, intellectual 
capability, flavour of personality and economic status no one can be equal 
to another, It is, therefore, the duty of the political leader to locate the person 
having physical ability, proper intellectual acumen and charm of personality 
before entrusting him with responsibilities in the service of the stale. The 
troubles to which political leaders of today even are landed by brothers and 
sons, by husbands and wives have been testified to by contemporary history 
of developing and underdeveloped countries. The danger with which the 
society is likely to be conformed in the eventuality of violation of the principle 
or offering responsibility and requisitioning the services easier taking into 
consideration merit alone is also being witnessed by comemporary society in 
our country. Many of these troubles and dangers could have been avoided is 
the polical leaders would have taken note of these cautions pronounced long 
back by the grand Bhisma in course of this tendering advice to Yudhisthira 
on successful functioning of democracy. 


It is not, however, in the field of political science alone that Sanskrit 
literature has something to present of cardinal value. In the exact sciences 
like Geneties and Geography, Physics and Physiology, Medicine and 
Mechanics, Architecture and Mathematics, Chemisty and Psychology also 
Sanskrit literature has preserved certain truths of fundamental value-truths 
that have consulted the starting point of further enquiries. In his Inaugural 
Address delivered on the occasion of the National Sanskrit Convention 
organised at SAPRU HOUSE, on August 19, 1990, under the auspices of 
Sri Sri Sitaramdas Omkarnath Sanskrita Siksa Samsad, Calcutta and Lok 
Bhasa Praehar Samiti, Puri, His Excellency Dr. Sankar Dayal Sharma, Vice- 
President of India illustrated certain points to highlight the fact that the 
knowledge contained in Sanskrit literature is of immense practical value in 
the area os exact sciences. To quote Dr. Sharma: "The Rg Veda stated that the 
earth was a globe suspended freely in space. The Vedic texts disclosed that 
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Brahmana, a treatise of untold antiquity recognised and explained the fact 
that the earth was spherical. Aryabhatta explained the daily rising and setting 
of planets and stars in terms of the earth's constant revolutionary motion. The 
Suryasiddhanta said that the earth, owing to its gravitational force, draws 
all things to itself. In Physics, the thinker Kanada explained light and heal 
as different aspects of the same element. Thus anticipating Clark Maxell's 
Electro-Magnetie Theory which unified different forms of radiant energy. 
Samkaracarya, in his Advaita thought expositioned the concept of unity 
of matter and energy. Vacaspati recognised light as composed of minute 
partieles emilled by substances, anticipating Newton's Corpuscular Theory 
of light and the later discovery of the photon. In Botany Sarhkaramisra and 
Kanada have discussed the circulation of sap in the plant and the Santiparva 
ofthe Mahabharata have clearly stated that the plants develop on the strength 
of neutrients made through interaction of sunlight and materials obtained 
from the air and ground. Bhaskaracarya's concept of the Differential Calculus 
preceded Newton by many centuries. His study of time identified the Truti: 
the 34000th part of a second as the unit of time.. 


Distinguished Delegates participating in this session must have further 
details in their stock to prove that Sanskrit literature is the repository not 
only of spiritual knowledge, but of secular knowledge as well, and that too 
in all the branches of human knowledge- Sociological and Political thought, 
Physics and Botany, Astronomy and Astrology, Mathematics and Chemistry, 
Metallurgy and Aeronautics, and so on and so on. 


Ancient Indian thinkers betray their scientific outlook and methodology 
in all their treatises, whether it is a work on Philosophy or on Literary 
Criticism, on Sociology or on Political thought. To quote a classical example: 
the Vaisesika defines dharma as the characteristic feature of the entities, 
namely the substance, the aluribute and the action, and explains the terms 
'Sadharmya' and 'Vaidharmya' in this scans. As the Vaisesika deals with the 
characteristics of the entities alone, the employment of the term 'dharma' 
in any other sense is unwaranted. The second Vaisesika Sutra is to be 
interpreted as a continuation of the first. It does not present a definition 
of 'dharma' in the sense it is generally understood and interpreted; it, on 
the other hand, refers to the characteristics of the entities that load to the 
attainment of prosperity and salvation. The third, as also the concluding 
sutra indicates that the Vedic texts are authoritative, because they offer the 
characteristic features of the entities, the substance, the quality and the action. 
Another concept presented by this system which is worth consideration 
is the concept ef -Adastalguiv‘kdlrakes abskrno haepinsRbime foreeionather it gives a 
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negative scans and is used in regard to events the causal relation between 
which is incapable of being asserted. The causal relation in ordinary cases 
is self-explanatory. Kanada expounds this relation in many cases, but at 
least in certain cases he says that, the relation exists, no doubt, but cannot 
be explained till his time. These cases are presented by leaning of the 
Names of sire upwards and the zigzag movement of the wind. Kanada 
complicatedly asserts that these facts are produced by causes, but he, all 
the same time, admits that he has not been able to explain them. This great 
philosopher never says that these factors are produced by erratic causes; on 
the other hand, his sanctities attitude emboldens him to admit ignorance. 
This magnificent sanctities attitude expressed by the Vaisesika appears in the 
speculations of most of our Indian thinkers whose works are marked with 
precision, astounding logic and brilliant technique of marshalling of data. 
This adherence to astounding logic and scientific outlook enables different 
philosophical systems to grow and blossom forth into full maturity in their 
confrontation with other philosophical systems and doctrines. 


This scientific outlook and precise methodology enable the Nyaya and 
the Buddhist systems of philosophy to continue their confrontation for a 
long period. Indian logic is divided into three branches the orthodox, the 
Buddhist and the Jaina. Among them the system of Aksapada represents the 
orthodox theory and happens to be the oldest system; the other two appear 
al a comparatively later period to meet the needs of protestant religious 
schools. The Jaina with its theory of Anekanta does not come into conflict 
with any other system and demonstrates a parallel growth. This, however, 
is not the case with the Buddhist logician, who reveals himself as the most 
uncompromising critic of the Nyaya realist. From the time of Nagarjuna, the 
Buddhistlogician composes a number of trealises in his replies to the Nyaya 
Sulas of Aksapada Gautama. The new theories propounded in these reclines 
are more suitable to the needs of the Buddhist and are in conformity with 
his metaphysics. Vatsyayana in his Nyaya bhasya criticisms such Buddhist 
views in support of Aksapada, and establishes the Nyava views once again 
on a firm sooting. Vasubandhu and Dinnaga refuse to accept the views 
of Valsyayana and present the Buddhist position in an improved form. 
The confrontation continues. Uddyotakara in the Nyayavartlika supports 
Vatsyana and refutes the theories of Dinnaga, and others. Dharmakili, the 
most profound thinker demolishes the position adopted by all authors of the 
realistic schools including that of Uddyotakara. The theories of Dharmakrirti 
in their turn are refueled by Vacaspatimisra, an independent exponent 
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criticism the position of Vacaspali. Udayana, the next representative of the 
orthodox school appears in the scene threescore and refutes the theatrics of 
Jranaérimisra. Thus, the mutual criticism carried out according to sanctities 
methodology, helps both the orthodox and the Buddhist systems to grow side 
by side for several generations. The destruction of Buddhist universities at 
the hand of forcing invaders suddenly snaps the path of progress of Buddhist 
logic and the vacuum in the Buddhist school creates a consequent gap in the 
Aksapada school also. Because of the cessation of this old rivalry between 
the idealists and the realists, the Nyaya position in form and content changes 
alier Udyayania and in the subsequent tarsiers of nco-logic Buddhists is 
hardly remembered. All this shows that not only docs Sanskrit Literature 
contain profound knowledge in the area of exact sciences, but also adopis 
the scientific methodology in most of its forms, panculturally in the literature 
scaling with philosophy and metaphysics, religious thought and literary 
criticism. 


Itis notsurprising, theorefore, that in other countries experts in different 
disciplines have learnt the advantage of socking and taking clues from 
Sanskrit texts dealing with inroad subjects within the realm of positive 
sciences. More than Indians, the British and the Americans, the Russians 
and the Dutch, the Japanese and the Germans are gradually barreling their 
consciousness of the material adversely, that is likely to accrue from their 
Inuring of Sanskrit and are taking positive steps to acquire original Sanskrit 
lexis, commentaries and other documentations, as far as possible. Large 
number of mansueipus are being discriminatingly serutinised and purchased 
and taken away by experts outside India with the idea that the knowledge 
preserved in Sanskrit could be utilised profitably by scholars of posttrial of 
those countries. It is just possible that many of the discoveries in the field 
of Science and Technology made by expiries abroad have their crucial clues 
in some sülras contained in Sanskrit Literature. 


Itis high time, therefore, that in India also we should devote our energies 
to the matter of propagation of Sanskrit learning and preservation of Sanskrit 
texts. It is unfortunate that though the National Education Policy 1986 held 
a high promise to patronize Sanskrit learning no stop has yet been taken 
that can bear tenuously to the intention of the governmental machinery 
to preserve Sanskrit, to help build up our capability for the teaching of 
Sanskrit as a language and for the proper collection, preservation and study 
of Sanskrit literature. It is also unfortunate that though in the National 
Education Policy the concept or cultural refinancing was inducted into the 
concept of educatiomaaitideituasdstateclthutdaeyobiectivalefieducation would 
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be to induct a scientifically strong, intellectually alive and culturally sensitive 
personality in the taught, so that the educated could meet inc challenges of 
the emerging century, tasting at the same time a pride for his rich cultural 
heritage, as no action has been initiated to induct the continuant of Indian 
culture, which is leterally based on Sanskrit, in inc curriculum of schools and 
colleges. On the other hand, the position arising out of the implementing 
of the 'Three-language Formula in which Sanskrit has been elbowed out 
continues and the language has no place in any tire of education whatsoever. 
A welcome move has now been taken by the Central Sanskrit Board under 
the chairmanship of his Excellency Sri Sankar Dayal Sharma, Vice-President 
of India to include Sanskrit as one of the languages in the Three-language 
Formula, in view of the status given to it by listing it in the VIIIth Schedule 
of the Constitution of India. Implementation of these recommendations 
will mean that Sanskrit will come back as a compulsory language in the 
school-education in the Hindi-speaking States. In non-Hindi-speaking States, 
however, the position will not be improved, unless some positive steps are 
taken by the State Governments to teach Sanskrit as a part of the mother 
tongue and thus to create the minimum capability of understanding Sanskrit 
in the Secondary stage. 


It is a matter of deep regret that study of Classical Philosophical texts as 
also texts on Literary Criticism have dwindled with the gradual disappearance 
of traditional scholars. The University system in the country, which was 
expected to replace the traditional system gradually has failed miserably 
to deliver the goods. Too much of politicalisation in the Universities has 
created a situation in which meeting of minds cannot take place freely and, 
consequently, new knowledge cannot be generated. In such a situation the 
Research Institutes and Voluntary Organizations are the only place from 
which Nation can expect something for development of Sanskrit. Many 
individual scholars have already rendered commendable service to the cause 
of Oriental learning and new scholars who may not have that magnitude of 
scholarship and capability of undertaking laborious research, but do have 
sincerity of purpose and profound love for Sanskrit are joining the stream. 
The talent which the country has is not insignificant, and if some agencies 
try to unify the initiatives taken by individual scholars, great results can 
be achieved. 


In the past, individual scholars acting on their own like Mm. Pramathanath 
Tarkabhusana, Mm. Jogendranath Taika- Samkhya- Vedantatirtha, 
Mm. Phanibhusan Tarkavagisa, Mm. Ganganatha Jha, Mm. Haridas 
Siddhantavagisa;-0 MavikulRanchiaasmskbaukasa tnaymianciidtion Madhusudana 
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Nyayacarya had translated important texts into modern Indian languages 
to make easy access to them on the part of modern scholars. Thanks to the 
efforts of Rahula Sankrityayana we are now in possession of almost all 
important texts of the Dharmakirti school in original Sanskrit. Thus, the 
study of Vatsyayana, Uddyolakara, Vacaspali and Udayana has now become 
casier, with the help of the contributions of Dharmakriti, Prajnakaragupta, 
Jnanasrimisra and Ratnakirti. The discovery and publication or Nyayabhusana 
have brought the mediaeval school of Indian logic within our easy reach. In 
the field of literary criticism considerable contribution has been made by Dr. 
P.V. Kane, Dr. S.K. Dey, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. Prof. K. Krishnamoorthy, and 
Dr. Krisnacaitanya by establishing the relation among different schools and 
by projecting the main theories of Indian Aestheties through the medium of 
English. What is now necessary is to give a new direction to Sanskrit learning 
with greator emphasis on comparative method, to exhibit the position of 
thought expressed by Sanskrit thinkers in the context of thought-currents 
projected by world thinkers and to establish the linkage of Sanskrit with 
contemporary reality. 


Too much application to Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone has debarred our 
scholars from comparing and contrasting their own views with those of other 
cultures and Sanskrit scholars have practically remained cut-off from the 
wide world. This is more applicable in case of scholars trained in traditional 
lines, who do not find access to the fund of knowledge generated in other 
parts of the globe in their specialised areas. It is necessary for those trained 
in traditional lines, as also those trained in modern lines to penetrate deep 
into the original Sanskrit texts and also to have a thorough acquaintance 
with the fund of knowledge generated in other parts of the world on the 
issues discussed in these Sanskrit texts. This means that the literature in 
Sanskrit has to be enriched through induction of modem ideas either through 
new creations or through translations of the works produced in European 
languages. What is emphasized is that in order to project the greatness of 
Sanskrit it has become imperative on the part of the oriental scholars to 
highlight the excellence of the Indian theories to the world in the context of 
similar theories prevalent in other parts of the globe on identical issues. To 
quote a few examples in the field of literary criticism due recognition is to 
be given to study of Comparative Aesthcties, because the similarly between 
the thought-currents projected by Indian thinkers and those expressed by 
certain English critics like Abercrombe and T.S. Eliol is astounding, and an 
in depth study of these similarities is likely to produce fantastic results. The 
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K. Krishnamoorthy, Professor R.C. Dwivedi and Professor Bishnupada 
Bhattacharya have opened discussions in the emerging areas: these are 
to be continued for achievement of better results and for showing to the 
world how Indian mind engaged itself in solving some of the fundamental 
problems associated with the processes of creation and appreciation of 
Poetry. Secondly, both in the realms of Philosophy and Literary Criticism 
there are numerous cases of lost authors and works: views presented in these 
works are to be collected, compared with the extent texts and evaluated to 
fill up the lacuana in the respective subjects. Studies in Nyaya authors like 
Sankara, Visvarupa, Trilocana, Taranimishra and the like by Professor D.C. 
Bhattacharya, Professor Anantalal Thakur and Professor E.A. Solomon have 
shown the way. Similar studies may be taken up in other Indogical fields 
also. In the field of literary criticism the difficult task of reconstruction of lost 
works had been started by Dr. V. Raghavan. This is to be continued for the 
benefit of posterity. Another interesting field of study may be furnished by 
the study in regard to location of different philosophical systems. The two 
main branches of logic, that is the Nyava and the Budhist logic are definitely 
to be located in Mithila and Bengal. Nalanda and Vikramsila are the main 
scats of Buddhist logic. Scholars from Nalanda and Vikramsila are found 
to be in constant scholarly confrontation with the logicians of Mithila, like 
Vacaspati and Udyayana. Even before Vacaspati, Bengal appears to be gifted 
with an astute logician in Sanatani, the "Praudha Gauda- Naiyayika'. The 
systems of Nyaya and Vaiscsika are technically called ‘Samanatantra’ and 
with the spread of Nyaya system in Mithila, Vaisesika system also finds its 
access in the region. And the same thing happens in case of Bengal. Bengal, 
thus, appears to be the old seat not only of the Nyaya system, but of the 
Vaiseskia and the Mimamsa systems as well. Thus, Sridhara of Bhursut, 
West Bengal, is credited with composition of Nyaya-Kandali, a treatise on 
qualities or characteristic features of different entities. Salikanatha, the noted 
Prabhakara Mimansaka is referred to by Udayana as a Gauda Mimamsaka. 
All these indicate that Bengal was an important site of Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Mimamsaka speculations. 


The Saivism in Kashmir originating and developing in Kashmir exerts 
tremendous influence on the science of literary criticism, which however, 
betrays its acquaintance with many Buddhist concepts, possibly because 
of the earlier relation which the region had with Buddhist Philosophy. 
Thus, Bhamaha betrays his indebtedness to the school of Dinnaga; 
Anandavardhanana shows evidence of his close acquaintance with the 
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Mahimahhalla shows closer connection with Buddhist Logic and cites several 
verses from the Pramanavartika. His definitions of inference and syllogistic 
reasoning also are borrowed from Nyaya-bindu of Dharmakirti. Ruyyaka, 
in his turn, refers to the Buddhist view of invariable concomitance, arising 
out of identity and causation in his endeavour to refute the contention 
of Mahimambhatta that, Inference comprehends the concept of Dhvani. 
Visvanatha also follows the Buddhist tradition in defining Savikalpajnana 
and in his attempt to postulate a definition of Vyanjaka takes a whole verse 
from Pramanavarttika. In his brilliant paper entited "influence of Buddhist 
Logic on Alamkara Sastra' Professor Anantalal Thakur did rightly observe 
“The Buddhist elements made a permanent impression on the Alamkarasastra 
in is hey days, and continued to exert the same influence unabatingly even 
long after the decline of Buddhism in India". A thorough study of this 
influence is expected to produce fantastic results. 


The rise of Vijayanagara school under the celebrated Madhavarcarya 
during the Mohammedan period gives an incentive to the different schools 
of Philosophy, over and above the Monistic and Dualistic Schools that 
flourished there; and the result is the revival of all schools and restatement 
of their tenets. Cannot the modern scholars identify the social and cultural 
reasons behind the genesis and spread of different Philosophical systems 
in different regions of the country ? This study is expected to provide rich 
materials for a comprehensive historical, cultural and sociological study of 
the country as a whole. 


At this point of time I would like to draw the attention of the learned 
participants to the very common theory floated by European scholars 
that, the Aryans had a protracted fight with the non-Aryans, in which the 
ultimate victory was achieved by the Aryans, and this resulted in ultimate 
Aryanisation of the country. Indus Valley Civilization, traces of which have 
been discovered in Harappa and Mohenjodoro has been projected as the 
Civilisation of the Non-Aryans, a Civilization, that was forced to retreat 
due to the pressure of Aryan Civilization. As a matter of fact, Sir Leonard 
Wooley in his History of Mankind has described the Rgveda as 'the epic of 
destrution of one of the great cultures of the ancient world’. 


It is a matter of great surprise that though Sir Wooley makes this hard 
comment, the Rgveda does not contain any reference the conquest of the 
Aryans over the non-Aryans—not even to the existence of two distinct 
races— the Aryans and the Non-Aryan. RV. VIII. to1,4 contains a prayer 
addressed to Mitra and Varuna in which the seer seeks protection from the 
inroads of pers úL KAEB tiS rsr Hivesin 8245० keenness 
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to know or eagerness to participate in discussions. This shows that the so 
called enemy to the Arya does not represent a separate race, but belongs to 
a group, that does not follow the social and ethical codes of the Aryas. The 
Arya offers sacrifices, demonstrates his kneeness to solve the riddle of the 
universe and takes part in philosophical disquisitions, while the Anarya 
does not possess these qualities. RV. IX. 41.9. which is cited as containing a 
reference to the torture of the non-Aryan by the Aryan actually refers to the 
process of extricating juice from the black Soma plant. The famous enemies 
to the gods like Vritra, Namuchi and Samvara all have been explained by 
Yaska, the great commentator, as darkness or cloud, that obstructs light or 
rain from spreading itself in all quarters. 


It is equally astounding that the Harappa Civilization has been 
established by later archaeological findings as extensive in character residing 
in all parts of the country in some form or other in one or the other age. 
Kilgulmamud, Sodhi, Gumla, Saraikhola, Amni, Mitathal on Sarasvati and 
Sisoal on Drisad-vati and Lothal indicate existence of traces of the same 
Indus-valley civilization in different stratas, both higher and lower than 
the strata in which the findings at Harappa were located. All this clearly 
points out to the fact that the same type of culture and civilization prevented 
throughout the country and that it continued through centuries and that at 
no point of time of history. Now of this civilization was suddenly snapped 
due to so-called invasion of the Aryans. The course of the river of civilization 
might have changed due to natural calamities and the ingredients might 
have been modified to some extent due to contact with diverse cultures, 
but this does not mean that two or more distinct civilizations ever existed 
in the country. 


All these taken together give rise to the conjecture that there could have 
been some gaps in the conclusions arrived at by Western scholars, making 
it necessary to review the whole thing in the light of the archaeological 
discoveries made during last forty years, as also in the context of the 
assertions made in the Rgveda in regard to the qualities of the Arya and 
the vices of the Anarya. Posterity expects scholars of today to throw new 
light on this issue and to rewrite, is necessary, the history of Ancient Indian 
literature and culture depending on the results obtained in course of this 
new research. 

It is not that Sanskrit suffers from lack of serious scholars. The survey 
in regard to certain areas made earlier will suffice to show that lot of work 
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Indological studies, and these works are marked by new spark of thought 
and novelty of content. It is a matter of great pride that even today a number 
of critical works are being produced in Sanskrit as also in languages other 
than Sanskrit trying to project the greatness of thoughts preserved in Sanskrit. 
Some of the noted books produced since holding of the last sessions of 
the Oriental Conference that have drawn my attention are named in the 
Annexure ’A’ to show the untiring forces working in the area of Sanskrit. 


Sanskrit is not lagging behind in the field of creative art also. Contemporary 
poets and dramatists, critics and artistes are continuing to enrich the bulk 
of Sanskrit literature with their new thoughts, methodologies and modern 
techniques. Dr. Mahamahopadhyay Srijib Nyayatirtha who has to his credit 
farcial plays, numbering half a century is still experimenting on composition 
of the Wit and Satire, types practically unknown in ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Unrest in the contemporary life, eagerness of the man to free himself from 
the trials and tribulations to which he is subjected to in the contemporary 
society and his aspirations to usher in a new order, —the desire of the eternal 
man to follow the dictates of consciences and observe moral and spiritual 
values, -all these are being beautiful reflected in the works of modern poets. 
Of these poets, special mention may be made of Dr. R.K. Sharma, Professor 
P.V. Varnckar, Sir Jagannath Pathak, Dr. Ramakanta Sukla, Pt. Nityananda 
Mukhopadya and Dr. Rebaprasad Dwevide. It is refreshing that Sahitya 
Akademi has embarked upon the project or bringing out Anthologies of 
modern Sanskrit poetry. This is welcome move and deserves congratulation 
from the Sanskrit world. It is also refreshing that the Indian Council for 
Philosophical Research is considering seriously the proposition of publishing 
the four basic texts on Pracina-Nyaya with critical expositions. There is great 
demand for these works in this country and abroad, and when this volume 
will see the light of the day a long-felt want will be removed. 


It has already been stated that the University system has failed in 
maintaining the treasures of Sanskrit, and the space released by it has been 
occupied by Research Institutions and Voluntary Organizations. These 
Research Institutions and Voluntary Organizations are doing splendid work 
in the area of publication of manuscripts and Sanskrit texts, studies and 
monographs. All this shows that Sanskrit still serves as the major binding 
force in the country and that all parts of the country are cager to have more 
work dedicated to the cause of Sanskrit learning 

In the range of University system, there are however some, which deserve 


mention because of the effort expended by them in maintaining the stream of 
Sanskrit learning TRE Cetra ts dede sri Rag irk Salkelirit, University of 
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Poona, has been doing splendid work in the area of Grammatical studies and 
the Nyaya system of Logic. The Departments of Sanskrit of the Universities of 
Jadavpur and Dharwar, that have been identified recently by the University 
Grants Commission as Departments of Special Assistance, have started 
serious work of subsantial value. The establishment of the Centre of Vedic 
Studies at Rabindra-Bharati University, Calcutta, has been a welcome move: 
It has extended an opportunity of making an indepth study of the Vedas in 
the Eastern Region, which is already noted for its scholarship in Alamkara 
and Navya Nyaya. The opening of the Post-Graduate Diploma Course in 
Comparative Mythology in the University of Bombay is yet another step in 
a new direction; It comprehends study of Avestan, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Greek, Chinese, Japanese and Egyptian Mythologies, apart from that of 
Vedic and Epic, Buddhist and Jaina mythologics and thus is likely to throw 
a new light on ancient Indian myths in the context of brilliant world myths. 
The publications of Sampurnananda Sanskrit Viswavidyalaya, Varanasi, are 
excellent and thanks are due to the academic fraternity of the University, 
that was headed earlier by Professor Gourinath Shastri and Professor V. 
Venkatachalam and is being taken care of by Professor Vidyanivas Misra 
now. The efforts expended by the Department of Sanskrit, University of 
Madras, in implementing certain programmes, particularly the programme 
relating to publication of "Catalogus Catalogrum’ deserve commendation 
from the scholarly world. The setting up of two ‘Deemed Universities’ 
dealing with Sanskrit learning, - Lal Bahadur Kendriya Rashtriya Vidyapith 
headed by Dr. Mandan Misra and Tirupati Kendriya Rashtriya Vidyapith 
headed Mm. N. Tatacarya- has given a booster to traditional learning, and the 
whole Sanskrit community expects the two new Universities to implement 
new programmes and generate new fund of knowledge in the area of Indian 
culture as a whole. Equally encouraging has been the setting up of Rashtriya 
Veda Vidya Pratisthan under the dynamic leadership of Sri Kireet Joshi to 
promote and patronize cultivation of Vedic studies in the country. 


The contribution of the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 
Saranath to Oriental learning as a whole has been commendable. As a 
matter of fact, a number of lost Sanskrit texts have been restored by the 
Institute from their Tibetan translations. On the one hand, this has opened 
a new fund of knowledge, and on the other hand, has exposed the linkage 
existing between Tibetan studies and Sanskrit studies. As a complementary ti 
‘Indology’, ‘Tibetology’ is to be cultivated, and with opening of new areas of 
cultivation, splendid reuns are TREATY to be achieved; PRE ellorts undertaken 
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in publication of Tibetan translations along with their original in Sanskrit 
by the Dharmasala Institute also deserve commendation on this account. 


The above survey indicates the present status of Sanskrit in society, the 
benefit likely to accrue from the cultivation of Sanskrit, and the direction 
which Sanskrit learning is required to take in order to enable it to establish 
itself once again on the high pedestal from which it has toppled down. 
Now that the governmental machinery and the university system have 
failed to promote Sanskrit, which constitutes the foundation of Indian 
culture, it is for individual scholars, small Research Institutions and free 
Voluntary Organizations to promote Sanskrit in their humble way, so that 
the future generation can develop enchantment for Sanskrit and feel tempted 
to acquaint itself with Sanskrit. Cannot we implement the programme of 
teaching conversational Sanskrit in our own homes ? Cannot we advise 
our children to commit to memory Sanskrit 'Subhashitas', which help in 
developing character ? Cannot we organise courses in Sanskrit, where 
language can be taught in an easy manner, without going through the riddles 
of formal grammar ? Cannot the powerful medium of T.V. be utilised for 
teaching Sanskrit through medium of local regional language ? Cannot 
our own scholars of different regional languages undertake translation of 
Sanskrit works into their respective languages? Cannot the grand literature 
in regional languages be translated into Sanskrit with the ultimate objective 
of enriching the literature ? Cannot our Research Institutes start short 
courses in Sanskrit for the scientists of the country, enabling them, thus, 
an opportunity to acquire easy access to Sanskrit literature connected with 
their disciplines ? These steps can be taken easily by lovers of Sanskrit with 
minimum expenditure without depending on the reframing of the language- 
policy by the Government. 


Great thinkers of the past had and the present thinkers still have the 
conviction that the eternal soul of India has been able to preserve through 
ups and downs of her long history a fantastic message of hope and 
cheer for all humanity. Swami Vivekananda considers this to be India's 
distinctive contribution to the sumtolal of human progress. In a letter 
written from America in 1894 the Swami says - “The whole world requires 
light. It is expectant; India alone has that light, not in magic, mummeries 
and charlatanism, but in the teaching of the glories of the spirit of real 
religion- of the highest spiritual truth. That is why the Lord has preserved 


the race through all its vicissitudes unto the present da Now the time has 
come." CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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And India has preserved this light--this spirit of religion, of the highest 
spiritual truth in her literature composed in Sanskrit. It is possible, therefore, 
to have spiritual nourishment only from close acquaintance with Sanskrit 
and the sublime literature composed in it. Let us join hands with the ancient 
vedic scers and pray to Sanskrit, —the light of India in the words of the 
Upanishads: "From the Unreal lead me to the Real; from Darkness lead me 
to Light; From Death lead me to Immortality". 
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Thirty-Sixth All India Oriental Conference, 


Pune 
Prof. Dr. P.N. Kawthekar 





Esteemed Inaugurator Sir, Chief Guest Professor Ingalls, Distinguished 
Delegates and Friends, 


Iam really grateful to all the members of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for electing me in the exalted office of the General President of the 36th 
Session of the Conference which is being organized at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, along with its Amrta Mahotsava, a 
celebration for completing 75 glorious years of this Institute. On such a 
great occasion I step forward to preside over this session because of the 
fact that I am asked by you with affection to discharge this sacred duty. I 
know I am not a worthy successor of the great scholars who presided over 
the previous sessions with great ability. Kalidasa's modesty is sublime, but 
he was competent to combine the Purva Suris with his silken thread, but I 
do possess only an ordinary one. 


It is a matter of great pleasure that this conference is being held at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona which has been a great centre 
of Research in the Orientology. Initially it was the Oriental Institute which 
was established in 1917 and was named to commemorate the illustrious 
scholar Dr. Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, who was one of the pioneers of 
theScientific Orientology in our country and was the first General President 
of the Conference held in 1919. I extend my tributes to him. A great tradition 
has been created by the galaxy of scholars associated with this Institute. This 
centre is well known for its publications, in which the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata is prominent. Let us pay our respects to the sacred memory 
of the eminent editors including Dr. V.S. Sukthankar, Dr. S. K. Belwalkar, 


Dr. F. Edgerton, Dr. Raghu Vira, Dr. S. K. De, Dr. P. L. Vaidya and their 
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associates. Fortunately we have been benefitted with the active guidance of 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar for the last 50 years and also he extended his services 
as the Editor of the Mahabharata, as the General Secretary and the General 
President of the Conference. His name has become the synonym for the 
Institute and the Conference both. 


Friends, you are already aware of the great tradition of Pune in all fields of 
life. Shivaji the Great, who used for the first time the word Svarajya, spent his 
childhood at the Lalmahal of Pune and he got the teaching from his mother 
and Guru Kondadev here. His mother was a great woman named Jijabai. 
The Peshavas like Balaji Vishvanath and Madhav Rao were famous for their 
valour and values. It was Pune wherefrom Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
declared fearlessly: Svarajya is my birthright and I shall have it. This great 
patriot was a great scholar of Orientology and mathematics, he produced the 
works like the Arctic Home in the Vedas and the Gilarahasya. Not only Pune, 
but the entire scholarly world remembers him as an orientalist. Mahatma 
Gandhi had spent his important days at the Aga Khan Palace of Pune. Besides 
his great service to the nation his approach to Gita is well-known. 


Pune is well known for scholars even today: The Indological studies 
are being enriched by scholars of Pune including Dr. S. M. Katre, Dr. A. 
M. Ghatage, Dr. S. V. Sohoni, Dr. C. G. Kashikar, Dr. M. A. Mehendale, 
Dr. G. B. Palsule, Dr. T. N. Dharmadhikari, Dr. S. D. Joshi, Dr. and Mrs. 
Dhadphale and many others, due to whom the city is justified to be called as 
the Punyapattanam. It has been the centre of learning known as the second 
Kasi. It is evident from the fact that many an institution is actively working 
in the field of Orientology, some of whom are the Vaidika Samsodhana 
Mandala, the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit and the Department of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit of the University of Poona, the Deccan College Post- 
graduate and Research Institute, Poona, and so on. 


I would like to refer to the objectives of such a gathering of Orientalisis 
as given by Max Muller in London in 1874: two-fold objectives of these 
gatherings are '(a) they enable us to take stock, to compare notes, to see 
where we are and find out where we ought to be going; and (b) they give 
us an opportunity from time to time to tell the world where we are, what 
we have been doing for the world to do for us.’ 


We still need to trace the point but in a different context. Today's world 
is different than that of Max Muller. The world suffers from the bankruptey 
in the mutual understanding. After the elimination of the cold war, the hot 
air of the terrorism is threatening the peace-loving countries. Our Vaidika 
sages straced on love snd truth. The Uparisad’ expfaimed how the Absolute 
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One Reality was the real goal of man. Lord Buddha and Mahavira preached 
Ahimsa. At the same time, the harmony in the three purusarthas paved the 
path of the Moksa. However, the philosophy remains in the scriptures and 
not in practice. How do we propose the way to understand our ancient 
country which suffers from disintegration, terrorism and disunity? 


In the end of this century, we citizens of India are facing this disaster. 
It is the foremost duty of the orientalists and those who firmly believe in 
ancient Indian culture to envisage the disaster we are to face in the 21st 
century. Are we seriously thinking how to avoid such an eventuality? What 
should be the solution? 


The Indian society is pining for relief. We scholars cannot be aloof from 
the society. We always speak highly about our glorious past. However, is 
it sufficient at this juncture to be satisfied with what is allotted to us? Ours 
is a democratic country. Our glorious past inspires us to think of future 
India. That depends on our today's line of action. Can't we find out the 
solution from our worthy ancestors who practised in simple living and 
high thinking? We want to maintain the unity in diversity. In a democratic 
set-up, Lam afraid, the sense of the diversity leads to the cultural pluralism, 
but the coherence between constituent units will create harmony at the 
national level. 


It goes without saying that our education must resolve to create this 
consciousness among youngsters. Like Cromwell, we can say that let us 
educate our masters first. If we are alert about our unity, do so emphasizing 
on permanent values of life. The culture is the essence of education. And 
what is that virtue? It is wisdom that gives the strength to life. Wisdom 
strengthens culture in both the material gains as well as the spiritual and 
ethical elevation of man. 


The material gain and the prosperity without a cultured society will 
crush human values. I appreciate the development in agriculture. What 
about culture ? Our constitution provides that a political party, if elected, 
is to rule for live years. Obviously, we have the live-year plans. However, 
in education the results can be seen after 15 to 20 years. If we introduce 
Sanskrit and other classical languages in the curricula as good as compulsory 
in a secular manner for 15 to 20 years, we shall be in a position to reap the 
harvest. Let me say that Sanskrit is not a language, nor a subject only; it is 
the faculty of human mind. 


It is not true that we don't want prosperity at all. What we want is 
Dharma in its real sense. T hese d we are afraid of using the word dharma. 


ios id ofi 
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Any dharma at its inception was secular itself. From the welfare of the 
individual and the society, we pine for the permanent ecstasy. If we take up 
the definition of dharma according to Manu, we do not have the knowledge 
of $ruli, nor Smrti in our learning, the Sadacara of course is relevant, but is 
not effectively imbibed. And the fourth element Svasya ca priyam atmanah. 
Apparently, it looks repeating the ‘Svasya ca priyam ‘with Atmanah priyam. 
In fact, we can say that Svasya denotes the material gain and Atmanah means 
the spiritual and ethical achievements. It is the synthesis of the two we want 
to evolve in life. Thus, the Dharma can regulate man for his welfare. Our 
education lacks this approach to teach the new generation. 


There were western scholars who honestly invited attention of the world 
to theIndian culture. We may or may not agree with all theories propounded 
by them. The celebrated author Dr. A. L. Basham presented his book Wonder 
that was India. Now the time has come when we re-examine the theories 
with the help of the new material available and the wonderful results and 
findings of the recent excavations. We can mention with great admiration 
the findings at Lothal in Gujarat which was the first Dak Port in the world. 
The field work done by Dr. S. R. Rao at Lothal shows there were so many 
centres in India of the Harappan civilization. The invasion of Aryans on 
the non-Aryans is yet to he ‘re-examined. The Rgveda does not mention 
about this conflict. When our All-India Oriental Conference was held in 
Ahmedabad, I had an opportunity to visit the site of the Lothal, where the 
valuable articles found in the excavation have been displayed. I would like 
to submit that on an earthen jar I found the most ancient Indian fables in 
which the characters like the jackal and the crow with the bit of bread and 
other motifs can be detected. The figures are in faint condition, can be dated 
between 2400 to 3400 B. C. This will give us the earliest of the Paficatantra 
stories of animals designed to inculcate a moral. 


The scholars are urged to investigate the place and activities of the Panis 
mentioned in the Rgveda. A group of Vedic people had embarked to the west 
for the commercial gains. After some time, they were not keen to perform 
the yajna. It is quite possible that the Vratya-stoma yajfia was prescribed to 
purify the Panis and to include them in the fold of Vedic Dharma. I have 
already discussed elsewhere the significant dialogue between Sarama and 
the Panis that Sarama was not a divine bitch, on the contrary she was the 
first woman ambassador of Vedic kingdom, that the Panis were the first 
pioneers who introduced the panas i.e. coins in the Vedic land and for this 
reason, the innovation was opposed by the Vedic people who had the barter 
system in the traxsactácinudtisiagiairssasggresteskth करत Patiaisowere the authors 
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of the Harappan civilization and the plates showing the bull, the Pasupati 
etc. were Panas. Upto Sayana, we have marked the nature of the Panis 
as deceitful people, Panir vanig bhavati etc. We have seen how they were 
misers, they carned money on money i.e. the interest on money. The trade 
gives cleverness. The straightforward Vedic people obviously look time 
to reconcile with the new trend in the transaction. The Panis were hostile 
to the Vedic people as they had stolen their cows. Sarama acted as a loyal 
ambassador of Indra and Indra preferred the way of negotiation to war. 
The negotiations failed and lord Indra crushed the Panis. In the dialogue of 
Sarama and the Panis we find the most ancient element of the Vedic Polity 
as the Sama, Dana, Danda and Bheda. 


We can expect good results in the discovery of the Lord Krsna's Dvaraka 
which was the Gate of India. The expedition is undertaken by the Central 
Institute of Oceanography, Goa, under the leadership of Dr. S. R. Rao. Along 
with the external evidence traced at the sites of the excavation, internal 
evidences in the literature like the Mahabharata can be considered. By shifting 
from his native place Mathura, Lord Krsna established the check-post at 
Dvaraka to save the Suvarna Bhumi from the pirates and smugglers of those 
days, because of the fact that Krsna after completion of his education had 
gone to The Prabhasa Ksetra to restore the lost son of his guru Sandipani and 
saw the state of affairs detrimental to our national economy. It was a new 
revolution in the age of the Mahabharata in the context of the ancient economics 
of the nation, just like the first revolution at the age of the Rgveda took place 
when the coins were introduced by the Panis in the Vedic market. 


In the new era, it is a commendable trend that some Indian scientists 
have come forth to investigate the scientific phenomena in the studies of 
works of great sages. They have traced the most ancient scientific principles 
in them. His Excellency Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma, President of India, once 
said, “The Rgveda stated that the earth was a globe suspended freely in 
space." The Vedic texts disclosed that the sun held the earth and other 
heavenly bodies in its orbit. The Satapatha Brahmana, a treatise of untold 
antiquity, recognised and explained the fact that the earth was spherical. 
Aryabhatta explained the daily rising and setting of planets and stars in 
terms of the earth’s constant revolutionary motion. The Suryasidhanta said 
that the earth, owing to its gravitational force, draws all things to itself. In 
Physics, the thinker Kanada explained light and heat as different aspects of 
the same clement, thus anticipating Clark Maxell’s Electro-Magnetic Theory 
which unified forms of radiant energy. Sankaracarya, in his Advaila thought, 
gave an exposition gfthégoonasps Ohsanityebimadteskanitoinergy. Vacaspati 
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recognised light as composed of minute particles emitted by substances, 
anticipating Newton's Corpucular Theory of light and the later discovery 
of the photon. In Botony, Sankaramigra and Kanada have discussed the 
circulation of sap in the plant and the Santiparva of the Mahabharata has 
clearly stated that the plants develop on the strength of neutrients made 
through interaction of sunlight and materials obtained from the air and 
ground. Bhaskaracarya's concept of Differential Calculus preceded Newton 
by many centuries. His study of lime identified the truti : the 34000th part 
of a second as the unit of time. 


An excellent document has been produced by the National Institute of 
Hydrology of Roorkee in which scientists have quoted the Vedic hymns 
and Slokas of Epics and Puranas and explained how Vedic sages knew 
about the causation of water evaporation; formation of clouds, rains and 
storage (RV. VII. 6. 19; 20; 12.3). According to Varahamihira, water flows 
beneath the earth like veins in the human body, some higher, some lower. 
According to Atharvaveda, water from the earth goes to atmosphere due 
to Oxygen and then it comes down (rains) due to carbon dioxide (AV. V. 
24. 50). The Prthvi-Sukta gives the concise accounts of Physiography. It is 
said that while contemporary world was believing in the wild theories of 
origin and distribution of water, this level of knowledge of hydrology can 
be regarded as the great achievement of ancient Indians. 


Some other institutions like the Veda-Vignyana Mandala, Pune, and 
Maharishi Veda Vignyana Foundation are doing Research in this field. I 
mention the interpretation of the Nasadiya Sukta expounding the concept 
of cosmic origin of the world (Dr. P. V. Vartak, Vaidiki, 1992). Thus we can 
say that ‘Wisdom that was India.’ Under the leadership of Dr. Mrs. Kapila 
Vatsyayana, the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delhi, 
has brought out important works like Islamic Art and Spirituality: by Sayyad 
Hussain Nasar, the Concept of Space, the KalatattvakoSa etc. 


The frustration after the Mahabharata war was inevitable. The emphasis 
on the heaven (svarga) became a factor of consolation in the society. Thus the 
imbalance in life between the worldly prosperity and the celestial rapture 
had emerged. It was an attempt to simplify the Dharma till we come to the 
Bhakti movement. 


The literary field has been fertile. Since Bharata, Sanskrit poeties was 
developed by Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana as the ancient Acaryas, 
Bharata’s Natyasastra was the real work combining the early trends of literary 


criticism and oo as the Sastra. Vamana tried to develope the trend of 
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the literary criticism. However later Acaryas were involved in the system of 
the Sastra, the definitions and refutations, divisions and differences and so 
on. The Acaryas produced excellent works, however they could (not) present 
a good treatise on the poetry. They wrote as if they were the teachers to new 
poets, and hence the essence of poetry could not be realised in the aesthetic 
sense. Vamana was the first critic who proclaimed: the saundarya is the poetry 
itself. He was following the lost trend of literary critics of his previous days 
quoting their opinions on the kavyas under the Kavyapaka or Slokas coming 
through the tradition. We lost the free trend because they never cared for 
strict adherence to the Sastra system. This theory of the Kavyapaka was not 
the theory in the strict sence. Further, Vamana tells us that the Kavya lives 
in the three Ritis like a picture appearing in outlines. Rasa may be its colour 
which makes the piece of art more sharp and beautiful. This approach was 
unique. Arthaguna was the wealth of the kavya in the true aesthetic sense. 
Moreover it is asvadya like Rasa. However, Vamana became the victim of 
later Acaryas for his freedom in depicting the beauty of poetry. What I want 
tosay is that the literary criticism now should be taken up by modern critics, 
barring all restrictions or definitions of the pre-trodden sterio-typed formula. 
If liberty is the soul of romanticism and poets like Kalidasa enjoyed that 
freedom in balanced expression, why a critical appreciation of a Kavya is not 
to be accepted presented with aesthetic manner ? Anandavardhana's great 
commentator Abhinavagupta maintained the balance between the Sastra 
and literary criticism. Even Rajasekhara tried to follow this line of criticism. 
What I want to say is that the line of the Kavya Sastra may be enriched, but 
not at the cost of literary criticism. 


Iam happy to mention that this aesthetic liberty can be realised from our 
Sanskrit poets of the modern age. They are not imitating the old great poets 
of Sanskrit. In respect of the subject matter, they select men of eminence 
for their Kavya. Recent poetry shows the trend of social aspect. Dr. R. K. 
Sharma (Sandhya), Pt. Jagannath Pathak (Mridwika), Dr. Ramakanta Shukla 
(Bharatam), Dr. Rajendra Mishra (Janaki Jivanam), Dr. Radha Vallabh Tripathi 
(Lahari DaSakam), Shri Om Prakash Thakur (Gitimafijari) and some others, 
including Dr. Haridatta Sharma, Dr. Mithila Prasad Tripathi, Dr. R. V. Joshi, 
Dr. K. T. Pandurangi, Shri Shrikrishna Semwal, Prof. Shriniwas Rath, P. 
Batuknath Shastri Khiste (Kalloli). The list is not complete. A question was 
asked why modern Sanskrit poets avoid the Srngara in poems. It was the 
fact. The romantic poetry is not expected from the well established learned 
poets of Sanskrit by the society. Instead of Srngara, the problems of life have 


become prominens. Ragtanaanerahuluencd py thee vents a hich take place 
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every day. The patriotism, disgust against foul games in social and political 
field or hopeful gesture are the salient features. 


It is not that the poets have descried old ideal heroes. Dr. Satya Vrata 
Shastri ($ri Ramakirti-Mahakavyam), Dr. Rewaprasad Dwivedi (Sita- 
Caritam) and Dr. S. B. Varnekar (Sivarajyodayarh) have chosen the great 
epic nayakas and nayikas like Rama and Sita. The age of the Mahakavya 
has emerged. 


We Indians are very fond of Kavi-Sammelanas, but in Europe or America, 
even recitation of poems by English poets is not always organized as we do in 
India in Hindi and other languages. However, the Sanskrit Kavi-Sammelanas 
have been successful in Vienna, Bucharest, Paris, Philadelphia and many 
other cities abroad. It is a good sign. 


Some other important areas have been studied by the Institutions 
which can be mentioned here: The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
of Pune (Vedic Bibliography), the Vaidika Sansodhana Mandala, Pune (the 
Taittirrya and the Kanva Samhita), the All India Kashiraj Trust, Ramnagar, 
Varansi (the Puranas), the Sampurnananda Sanskrit University, Varanasi 
(the publications of rare Sanskrit manuscripts). We appreciate that this 
scheme started by his predecessors, Prof. Venkatachalam is continuing the 
same in Varanasi. Similarly Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 
Allahabad, is also doing the same task. The NCERT., New Delhi, has got 
prepared good Sanskrit text books in the recent years. Dr. B. B. Chobe, 
Dr. Dharamadhikari, Dr. Sunetran Chakraborty, Dr. Sampat, Dr. Sushama 
Kulshreshtha, Dr. S. A. Dange have enriched the studies of Indology. 


The Institute of Tibetology; Gangtok and the Central Institute of 
Higher Tibetan Studies of Varanasi have chosen their specialised field of 
the Buddhism and the Tibetan studies. I would like to mention some of 
the names of institutions which have been doing research in Indology: 
The Oriental Institute of Baroda, L. D. Institute of Ahmedabad, the Kunda 
Bharati, New Delhi (Jainism), Lal Bahadur Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha 
of New Delhi, Kuppuswami Shastri Research Institute, Madras, and the 
Academy of Sanskrit at Melkote, The Vishveshvarananda Research Institute, 
Hoshiarpur. The Bharatiya Bhasha Parishad, Calcutta, has brought out the 
Sanskrit Vangmaya Kosha edited by Dr. Warnekar. 


The research contributions from Malwa deserve due attention. 
Contributions made by Late Dr. V. S. Wakankar in the field of Rock Art 
and Archaeology of India through excavations at Navadatoli, Kaytha, 


Nagada, Dingwada, Bhimbetaka, will eq along way in the History of Indian 
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Archacology. In the field of Epigraphy, Dr. H. V. Trivedi's accomplishments 
deserve felicitations specially for his Corpus of Parmer Inscriptions, a 
magnum opus of Indian Epigraphy: 

Similarly in the field of advanced Research in Indian Numismatics and 
Tribal Culture, the efforts made by the Academy of Indian Numismatics 
and Sigillography, Indore, deserve appreciation. The credit for this is to be 
shared by a dedicated team of scholars including Dr. S. V. Sohoni, Dr. A. 
M. Shastry, Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, Dr. 1.12. Sarma, Dr. K. M. Shrimali, Shri. R. 
K. Sethi And Dr. S. K. Bhatt. 


The project undertaken by the Decean College, Poona, under the 
editorship of Dr. S. D. Joshi, assisted by the Govt. of India and the Govt. of 
Maharashtra, deserves appreciation. The two fascicules have been brought 
out after two big volumes, which were published long back, buta great work 
is yet to be completed. The scheme was formulated by Dr. S. M. Katre and 
implemented by Dr. A. M. Ghatage and it deserves further support from the 
Governments. Itis a project of the national and international importance. The 
scriptorium at this project deserves rich felicitation. It is a national treasure of 
knowledge. Dr. K. K. Raja’s project on the Sabda Brahman and the Project on 
the Vedic Legends and the Ahalya Kamadhenu will be completed al the Devi 
Ahilya University of Indore under my guidance. The Veda Pratisthanam of 
Indore had recently organized the Veda Mahotsava of the Government of 
India on a grand scale in Indore with great success. Now the Rashtriya Veda 
Vidya Pratishthana, Delhi, has shifted from Delhi to Ujjain this month and, I 
hope, the task ahead will be completed with the new zeal by the conservation 
of Vedic recitation system and the Vedic Studies. The Kalidasa Akadamy of 
Ujjain with the guidance of Prof. S. Rath deserves the commendation. Even 
individual scholars like Dr. Asoke Chatterjee Sastri, Dr. R. C. Dwivedi, Dr. 
B. D. Sharma, Dr. K. V. Sarma etc. have produced excellent works. 


Friends, there are some programmes undertaken by the Government 
of India to support the publication of rare manuscripts, purchasing books 
etc. While I appreciate the programmes, I suggest some proposals from this 
August forum of scholars to the Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Govt. of India, as follows. 

1. A Central Institute of Manuscripts of Classical Language he 
established; 

2. The classical languages be made compulsory in the curricula upto 

Higher Secondary Stage in the school education; 
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3. The special funds be provided for the computarisation of the 
scriptorium at the Sanskrit Dictionary Project of Poona for speedy 
completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary. 

4. A National committee of scholars be constituted by the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, New Delhi, to make an extensive 
survey of rare manuscripts of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Arabic, Persian etc. 
preserved in India and abroad at the Libraries, Temples and the 
place of worship. An urgent action has to be taken to save such rare 
documents from perishing in the larger interest of Indians' cultural 
unity. 

Iknow that this is a gathering of scholars of the orientological disciplines. 

As pointed out earlier by some of the previous learned presidents, I endorse 
the suggestion to take up some new disciplines like Cinology, Egyptology, 
Assyriology. etc. West and South-East studies can be introduced in the All- 
India Oriental Conference. In this significant task, as we want to foster our 
friendly relations with the neighbouring countries, the suggestions should 
be taken up by the Conference and the projects pertaining to such important 
international and cultural studies, the Indian Institute of Cultural Relations, 
Government of India, New Delhi, should extend the full support to them. 
I hope Hon'ble Vasant Sathe, Chairman of the Council, will consider this 
proposal. 

Friends, let me sum up this address with the Vedic Mantras expressing 

the equality of man as follows: 


३% समानो मन्त्रः समितिः समानी 

समानं व्रतं सह चित्तमेषाम्‌। 

समानेन वो हविषा जुहोमि 

समानं चेतो अभिसंविशध्वम्‌ ii 

समानी व आकूतिः समाना हृदयानि a: | 

समानमस्तु वो मनो यथा वः सुसहासति।। 

संजानीध्वं सं पृच्छध्वं सं वो मनांसि जानताम्‌। (ऋ. वे. 6. 64) 
And also our friendship with the world. 

“सर्वा आशा मम मित्रं भवन्तु'। (अ. वे. 19.15.6) 

Let us unite ourselves. 
Also— 

सर्वे भवन्तु सुखिनः सर्वे सन्तु निरामयाः। 


सर्वे भदाणि प्रश्नमा. ऋषि, दाभा, भवेत. hamtek Collection 
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And we aspire for peace in the world: 
ॐ द्यौः शान्तिरन्तरिक्षं शान्तिः 
पृथिवी शान्तिरापः शान्तिरोपधयः शान्ति। 
वनस्पतयः शान्तिर्विश्वेदेवाः शान्तिः 
ब्रह्म शान्तिः सर्व शान्तिः शान्तिरेव शान्तिः 
सा मा शान्तिरेधि।। (य. वे. 33. 17) 
३% शान्तिः। शान्तिः।। शान्तिः।।। 
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Thirty-Seventh All India Oriental 


Conference, Rohtak 
Dr. K. Krishnamurthy 





Sabdabrahma yad ekam 
yac caitanyam ca sarvabhiulanam 
yatparinamas tribhuvanam 
akhilam idam jayati sa vani// 
Esteemed dignitaries and brother delegates ! 


Rohtak is situated in the holy heartland of our great sub continent and is 
part of Aryavarta, hallowed by many a legend. Haryana and Punjab housed 
the “ Brahmavarta” of Vedic sages : who hymn its sanctity even like Kalidasa, 
our national poet who says— 


Brahmavartam janapadam atha cchayaya gahamanah. 


Rohtak, and in particular this University, have made history in the 
annals of Vedic and Sanskrit learning. Who can over forget the Herculean 
achievement of the great Maharshi Dayanand in rescuing Vedas from harmful 
misinterpretation and launching forth an era of a wise and reformed religion 
and society, free at Once from the superstitions of tradition and modern 
atheisem ? : Rohtak, with its calm and benign atmosphere, is like a modern 
Ashram for the pursuit of intensive studies, near enough to command all 
the academic facilities offered by our capital Delhi and yet distant from its 
din and bustle. 


No one is more aware than myself of my shortcomings. In my college 
days we had no computer print-outs, no xerox, no mechanical aids which 
every research-student today can have on his table. There were two streams 
of learning, more often diverging than converging with each other. The 
exacting standards of scholarship were there before the budding scholar; 
standards set bf aPikeisides Kelle fopeb iC 61 छट/ए6879#७छफ९ commanded 
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no facility or assistance. He had to proceed single-handed and invite criticism 
of great masters of the West or his own pundits of the East. Any work done 
under such limitations has perforce to be far from perfect. 


Iam indeed wondering how this great honour of addressing you today 
has come my way, and that too after my retirement from active work. I deem 
this recognition a tribute to the great scholarly tradition in Mysore started by 
my Paramaguru and Guru - Professor M. Hiriyanna in the twenties and who 
participated in the first session of the A. I. O. C. at Poona, a tradition which 
Ihave been struggling to keep up, in however humble a way, thanks to the 
opportunities provided to me by several learned bodies like the Karnatak 
University and the Sahitya Akademi. It is my duty at the outset to express 
my gratitude and thanks to the asteemed Executive Committee members of 
this A. I. O. C. session for the great honour conferred on me in recognition 
of my very humble and modest work in the field of Sanskrit letters. I value 
this as a great day in my life. 


Since we met last, the world of Indology has suffered very much by the 
loss of some great savants who have brought glory to Indological research 
by their monumental contributions. I should like to express here our deep 
sorrow on that account. Some of these great names are — 


1. Matilal (Oxford) 

. Gopikamohan Bhattacharya (Kurukshetra) 
. Tarkateertha Lakshman Sastri Joshi (Pune) 
. R. C. Dwivedi (Jaipur) 

. E. R. Shrikrishna Sharma (Madras) 

. V. Subba Rao (Waltair) 

. Jaggu Alwar Iyengar (Bangalore) and 

8. H. P. Malledevaru (Mysore ) 


It is our humble duty to pay tributes to their memory. I cannot avoid a 
personal note at their logs because of friendship over years. 


"M. o था FP cc hM 


Before I proceed to put forth my own ideas, I doom It my duty to make 
a mention, however brief, of the studies being carried on by our premier 
research centres and individual scholars. 

I am led to this because I can never forget the boost I received as a 
college teacher when Dr. Siddhashvara Varma, the President of the Nagpur 
Conference, was good enough to make mention of my articles in learned 
journals. 
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Under Dr. R. N. Dandekar's stewardship the fifth volume of the much 
valued Vedic Bibliography has been published by the B. O. R. I. in 1171 
pages. 

From Pune again, we have the first fascicule of "A Comprehensive 
and Critical Dictionary of the Prakrit Languages "issued by. Dr. A. M. 
Ghatage. 

My friend Dr. S. D. Joshi and his team have been busy in their monumental 
work on the Encyclopaedic Sanskrit Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Similarly his work in collaboration with Professor J. A. F. Roodborgen on 
Panini and Patafijali'S Mahabhasya is continuing and deserves praise. The 
India Heritage Research Foundation has projected an Encyclopaedia of 
Hinduism under Prof. K. L. Seshagiri Rao's editorship. 


Iam glad to find that in the year 1993, Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrita 
Vidyapeetba, Allababad, bas been able to publish seven Sanskrit texts for 
the first time under the guidance of its dynamic Director Dr. G. C. Tripathi. 
We look forward to an early completion of their project on Vedabhasyako$a, 
which should be a first step in interpreting the Rgveda in the light of Indian 
Bhasyakaras of old. 


Vishveshvarapanda Vishva Bandbu Institute of Sanskrit and ladological 
Studies, Hoshiarpur, which has already published many & research work, 
has undertaken some very valuable projects like — "Dictionary of Vedic 
Interpretation". The Institute's contribution to the field of Indo-Aryan 
linguistics is also very outstanding: 


We must congratulate the Oriental Institute, Baroda, in its centenary year 
now, for keeping alive its Research Journals and for the re-issue of the first 
volume of the Natya$astra (revised edition by Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy). 


In the spread of Sanskrit education the part being played by Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Samsthan is most prominent and in the promotion and preservation 
of Indian art and culture, one cannot ignore the Indira Gandhi Centre of 
Arts and Culture, New Delhi. 


The Academy of Sanskrit Research at Melkote, in Karnataka, is doing 
dedicated work in promoting studies in Visistadvaita and in practically 
setting Sastras in Sanskrit to computers. 


The several Indological projects of the Central Sahitya Akademi like 
the Encyclopaedia of Indological literature in three volumes, the Inventory 
of the Ramayana in two volumes, accomplished with the co-operation of 


scholars, national and international, deserves Special mention. 
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Celebrated publishing firms too like Motilal Banarsidass, Mebarchand 
Lachmandas and Chowkhamba are doing their bit in publishing research 
studies in various fields. Latterly, Penguin India have brought out some 
very good books; I mean good translations accessible to several readers. I 
wish them all good luck. 


In the absence of many regular periodicals, those two years have seen 
the publication of about a dozen Festschrifts and felicitation volumes in 
different parts of the country, with a lot of scholarly material. 


Among university centres of advanced study, good work is being 
carried out by Dr. R. S. Banerjee in Jadavpur, Dr. Dipak Bhattacharya in 
Santiniketan on Atharvaveda, Dr. K. Raja in Madras - whose uncle Prof. C. 
K. Raja's birth centenary comes off in 1995 - on Semantics, K. V. Sarma also 
from Madras, who gives a classified Guide to Sanskrit Research, and Dr. 
A. C. Chatterji Sastri in Calcutta, especially on Puranas. Dr. Brijesh Kumar 
Shukla is editing an Upapurana of $rimad Bhàgavata from Lucknow. Dr. 
M. Srimannarayana Murthy of Tirupati Institute is editing Vaikhanasa 
Agama texts critically. Dr. Dipak Ghosh in Calcutta is doing commendable 
popularisation work by way of rendering Tagore songs in Sanskrit. Dr. B. 
R. Modak of Dharwad is publishing his work on Atharvaparisistas through 
the Vedic Research Foundation. These mentioned are only taken at random. 
Icrave the forgiveness of scholars for my inability to keep pace with all that 
is going on in their vast field and my being unable to make this aspect a 
little more comprehensive. 


Now I crave your indulgence towards my own reflections. Now gadgets 
can create new problems. If single-handedness is not always a boon, nor 
is assistance from others always a blessing. I discovered that the computer 
printing bas its own problems in my perusal of my recent edition of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra with Abbinavabharat for the Oriental Institute, Baroda. Though 
corrected by the Institute experts, printers’ devils remain almost on every 
page. Similarly, my anthology on Sahityasastra-sangraha had to hibernate 
in the office of Sahitya Academi for over five years, because of computer 
problems. It is published only recently. No scholar will compromise with 
errors, however trivial. 


As I am familiar with the field, you may be interested in my thoughts 
on translations. The subtle nuances and overtunes of a classical original 
can never be brought out in another language. If it is a literary text, beauty 
becomes the first victim, The spirit or the inmost Rasa of the original remains 


uncommunicated. But success is not impossible. When a scholar also happens 
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to be a creative writer and his command over the vocabularies of both the 
languages is masterly, a good translation is possible. Recent translations 
of our epics and some classical poems from U. S. A. and in Penguin India 
series are good in their way. They will reach a public larger than the narrow 
circle of academics and win their hearts. But absolute accuracy is a must in 
the translation of scientific texts. 


Comparing Dr. H. H. Ingalls's translation of Dhvanyaloka with mine, I 
can say that generally it is superior so far as the English idiom goes. But how 
can it be correct when the Sanskrit text itself is wrong? Ingalls and Masson 
have not gone to Mss. and fixed readings. They often adopt wrong readings 
too. Let me take a single example; The reading of the crucial definition of 
Pratibhà in Abhinavagupta's Locana (cf. my Edn., p. 42) followed by them 
is 

apurva-vastu-nirmana-ksama prajfia pratibha; tasyah visesah 
rasavesa-vaisadya-saundarya-kavya-nirmana-ksamatvam. 

When the actual reading of the latter is— 

rasavesa vaivasya-sundara kavya nirmana-ksamatvam 


(as justified by Jodhpur Ms. and Sanketa of Somesvara on Kavyaprakasa, 
1. 1). 

This is authenticated textually too by the context since the previous 
sentence refers to ave$a only : — 


pratipattrn prati sa pratibha nanumiyamana, 
api tu tadavesanasena bhasamana 


How can one mistake dvesavaivasya or ‘inspired possession’ with vaisadya 
or ‘clarity’? 
But Ingalls’s translation of Vidyakara’s Subhasita-Ratnakosa will remain 
for long a model of a happy translation of Sanskrit poetry. 
I shall take another random example from Kuntaka’s Vakro-ktijivita. 
In De’s edition the Karika relating to the three margas - Sukumara, Vicitra 
and Madhyama reads :— 
samprati tatra ye margah kaviprasthanahetavah/ 
sukunaro vicitra$ ca madhyamas cubhuyatmakah// 


There is no verb at all anywhere here and the sentence remains incomplete 
and faulty. The first word “samprati hangs loose in mid-air without any 
anvaya. The right reading is:— 


santi tatra trayo margah... 
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The right reading was discovered by me both in the Jaisalmera Ms. and 
in the commentary of Alaka on Ratnakara’s Haravijaya. 


Since I had to revise Abbinavabharati, Vol. 1, for the Oriental Institute, 
I might be pardoned a third example. 


The etymology of the term ‘rasa’ is discussed on p. 282. The old edition 
reads: — 


madhuradau parade visaye sare jalasamskare prasiddhah.... 


‘Rasa’ is a multi-vocal word and its multiple meanings are mentioned 
in this sentence, each of them ending in the locative: singular. But 'Visaye' 
is an intruder. We know 'rasa' does not mean 'Visaya'. Other Lexicons in 
this context throw light: — 


srngaradau vise virye 
When a quotation in a later commentary from Abbinava- bharati confirms 
it, there is all justification for adopting it as in my edition. Emendation 
without support of evidence, however, is not permissible ordinarily. 


Now how cana translation from the earlier readings be right, whosoever 
be the translator ? Iam quite optimistic that the challenge posed by our great 
Sanskrit classics in literature and science will be taken up successfully by 
Indian scholars of the present time too. I should like to remind you that every 
generation should have its own translations and should not remain content 
with old ones. I think that today no one can applaud Ballantyne's translation 
of Sahityadarpana or Ganganath Jha's translation of Kavya-prakasa. They 
have become obsolete. 

In between textual criticism which is the basic discipline of a scholar 
and translation, the end-product, there is also the problem of interpretation 
confronting the scholar. Let me take an illustation, also from the 
Natyasastra. 

At the beginning of the VII chapter on Bhavas the 7th verse roads:— 


yo 'rtho hrdayasamvadi tasya bravo rasodbhavah/ 
Sariram vyapyate lena $uskam kastham ivagnina// 
The previous prose introduction runs as follows: — 
evam ete kavyarasabhroyaktihetavah ekonapafica$ad bhavah 
pratyavagantavyah; ebhyas ca samanyagunaycgena rasa nispadyante. 
i.e. Rasa is manifested as the combined effect of 49 types of bhavas. They 
all attain a commonality of aesthetic quality leading to the accomplishment 


of Rasas. 
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What is the locus of Rasa intended here? The Abhinavabharati stops at 
VIL 5 and we don't have it on this. But it takes for granted that while the 
definition of Bhava (VII. 1) is for the guidance of Kavi and Nata, the next two 
verses (VII. 2. 3) are meant to describe the aesthetic relish of the Samajika. 
(Kavinata-siksopayogina vyutpattyantaram abhidhaya samajikabhiprayena |... 
slokadvayan aha); Verses 4, 5, 6 only enumarate the names of 49 bhavas. 

Now our verse offers a very striking simile. It says: the entire body is 
consumed by bhava even as dry wood catching fire. But whose body ? Is it 
the poet's or the actor's or the connoisseur's ? 


Bhattatauta, the mentor of Abbinavagupta, states that it might apply to all 
equally — Nayakasya kaveh srotuh samano’nubhavas totah. But Abbinavagupta 
cites it in the Locana and restricts it; to the connoisseur. The commentary 
on it states — 


Sariram = arhat $rotuh. srotrhrdayavyaptipurvakam Sariram api vyapyate. 

But Bharata, we know, was not an aesthetic philosopher like 
Anandavardhana or Bhattanayaka or Abhinavagupta. His Sastra is more 
of a manual for playwrights and actors. 


Any subject-matter (artha) or dramatic theme which is effective in striking 
a chord in the heart (hrdaya-samvadt) will also thrill the whole body. The 
reference in the context of 


kaver antargatam bhavam bhavayan bhava ucyate 


seems clearly to relate it to the writer whose imagination is fired and 
body thrilled in the creative moment, of course ensuring a similar response 
of joy from the connoisseur ultimately. This brings the verse VII also in tune 
with the first three. The listed 49 bhavas can help only the creative poet in 
designing a proper script that will provide full room for the histrionic talent 
of actors. Bharata’s reference to ‘Kavyartha’ once again in the succeeding 
verse roinforces this conclusion. It squares up also with the initial statement — 
na hi rasad rte ka$cid arthah pravartats where 'artha' is nothing but a dramatist's 
subject matter. 


That the Sarira’ in question in Bharata's simile is the body of the dramatic 
work itself is confirmed by the later analysis of Dhvani theorists also. 
Anandavardhana brings all rasas under two categories:— 1) energetic or 
brilliant and 2) tender or touching. The first gets embodied in a glowing 
or brilliant style while the second prefers a touching or sweet style. These 
contrasting qualities of Kavyartha occasioned by 'rasa' are ojas' and 
‘madhurya’. But their essence is their easy communicability ( samarpakatva), 


a third quality Ceki plasa gagne eiaa eoh to both sets of 
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rasas. Effortless ease of the creative mind is revealed in the case of glowing 
sentiments by their powers to pervade the entire content like fire pervading 
dry-wood; and in the case of tender sentiments the power is like that of 
water spreading over every bit of a cloth soaked in it. These two similies 
are recorded by Abhinavagupta as well as Mammata. 


1. jhagiti Suskakasthagni-drstantena akalusoda ka-drstantena ca prasannatoam 
nama survarasanam gunah (Locana, Dho. III. 9) 


2. suskendhanagnivat svacchajaiavat sahasaiva yah/ 
vyapnoty anyal prasado ‘sau sarvatra vihitasthitih// 


(K. P. VIIL 70-71 ) 


Thus those belong primarily to Kavyartha only and spring from rasavesa 
of the poet. Bharata's text does not rule out the possibility of the majority of 
the spectators in a hall being unimaginative and remaining insensitive to 
subtle shades of rasas and enjoying only cheap entertainment while only a 
very few among them may be truly sahrdayas. Hence we cannot take it that 
Bharata's verse describes the effect of rasas only on these few. 


Now we may sum up the purport as follows:— “When we have a 
subject-matter in a play capable of touching the heart, we should take it 
that bhava or emotion is the generator of such rasa, because of its very nature 
that rasa should pervade the entire body of a dramatic work oven like fire 
pervading dry wood. The story of Valmiki's poetic outburst at the sight of 
Krauficavadha and Bhattanayaka's observation — 


"Yavat purno na caitena tavan naiva vamaty amum” 
also confirm this interpretation. 


From fixing textual readings we went up to hermeneutics and translation. 
Finally comes theoretical formulation on the one hand and practical 
literary criticism on the other. The first has been more or less exhaustively 
accomplished by purvasuris like Do, Kane and Raghavan; but practical 
criticism has not been even inaugurated properly. Only recently, I came 
across an issue of " Lit-crit" published by the English Department of Kerala 
University. I was very happy to find eminent professors of English literature 
attempting practical criticism of modern novels in English by applying the 
canons of rasa-dhvani and vakrokti. This is a virgin field which deserves a 
greater attention from the new generations of scholars. 


Literary critics of Sanskrit classics may familiarise themselves with these 
trends. Indeed, I was thrilled by reading Prof. Krishna Rayan’s criticism 


of modern literature from the perspective of the Dhvani theory. It has had 
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such brilliant antecedents as that of T. S. Eliot in the West who talks of "the 
objective corelative" (meaning our vibhavadi ... and of M.C. Bradbrook 
who says :— 


Abhinavagupta, 500 years before Zeami, maintained that the spectator 

participates imaginatively but actively in the play and he tastes the 
emotion as immediate experience through an imaginary identification 
.. ( Literature in Action, London, 1972, p. 42). 


While it is true that stylized kavya was more or less artificial, should 
we not turn the new discoveries in the realm of pot-so-noble characters 
that figure in other genres ? It is true that an elitist literature stresses values 
including religious piety; but non-elitist literary forms give ample room for 
realism and social ethos. To understand Indian ethos that shaped the mind 
of the masses for several centuries, we should see not only heroes, but their 
foils too depicted in epics. As foils to Rama's brothers in the Ramayana, we 
have Kiskindha brothers and Lanka brothers. So too women like Ahalya, 
Surpanakha, Tara and Mandodari serve as foils to Sita. In the Mahabharata 
we have heroes like Karna and Asvatthaman with a blend of good and 
evil. The exploration of life-values by heroes like Yayati, Santanu, Bhisma 
and Srikrsna are indeed timeless. There is no dull uniformity anywhere. 
Complexities remain to be unravelled and these can uphold their relevance 
even today. 


It is here that the norm of ‘rasabhasa’ will operate as an aesthetic literary 
canon. Rasas cannot be traced in a work without ensuring that ‘rasa virodhins’ 
are absent. From the sublime to the ridiculous it is but one step. Because great 
critics like Anandavardhana opine that the ruling sentiment of Valmiki’s 
epic is Karuna or Sorrow, should we accept it unhesitatingly? Should we 
not pay equal regard to the dissent of Dhanika who thinks that Vira is the 
ruling sentiment in spite of stretches of Karuna ? The same applies to the 
Mahabharata also. Rasas other than Santa and values other than Moksa 
can be illustrated therefrom. It is here that erotic poetry will transcend the 
moralistic limits set by a conventional society. The claims of hadonism and 
piety become harmonised in the lives of people at large and a new epic like 
the Bhagavata is born. 


Apart from literary studies, let us take a quick look at other disciplines. 
Next to the Bible, there is no other book that has been subjected to multifarious 
studies as the Rgveda but the writ of the German Philological School still runs 
as ever. But who can deny that a goodly part of all that massive research is 


speculative? How about the Indian studies of the Veda ? Have Indians has 
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their own Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Veda ? Have Indians translated even 
a single Veda into any of their languages on their own, following scholarly 
methodology ? 


The position of our Epics and Puranas is even more pitiable. We have 
no one, it seems, to plead their cause. They are repositories of not only our 
oldest legends and myths but also history in its Broadest sense, in the sense 
intended by Froude: — 


History is a voice for ever sounding across the centuries the moral laws 
of right and wrong. 


It is in this spirit that our Epics are called Itihasas and that our poets 
can invent new accounts of kings like Dilipa, Raghu and Aja, although not 
found in Purànas. 

The pioneers in the field of Indian philosophy naturally focussed on 
Vedanta and its value of Moksa as the ultimate value of man. But there 
have been numerous other schools of metaphysics and logic in India besides 
Vedic ancillaries (Vedanga) and linguistic studies. Though much has been 
done in these collateral fields by international scholars, much remains to be 
done yet. We have miles to go! 


When I turn to Sutra literature which represents the very cream of 
Indian life-patterns and values, I still find paucity of Indian studies. What 
we urgently need are re-valuations here also of the concepts compiled in 
the Dharmakosas, etc. 


The Indo-Aryan languages of Prakrits and A pabbramáa are suffering 
indeed unmeritted neglect those days. The studies of interactions of Dravidian 
Tamil on Maharastri Prakrit are still in their infancy. 

These are some of the major areas of Indology. Different sectional 
presidents will be alluding to specific problems. All that I want to emphasise 
is that a scholar fired with a zeal for knowledge has vast vistas opening up 
for his close study. Only, he has to arm himself with the critical perspective of 
the West and the depth of erudition prized in India. As Bharata said : — 

na taj jfianam na tac chilpam na sa vidya na sa kala/ 
nasau yogo na tat karma natye 'snin yan na vidyate// 


(N. 5. 1. 116) 


Instead of the last line I would say today - yasmin vidvan na modate. It is 
here that a little learning becomes a dangerous thing’. 


We are going through very tyring and critical times. Distances have 
shrunk and thecgnplexthiakingawgridias, Resenasens unit. National 
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feeling itself is threatened with annihilation by mounting pressures. Our 
traditions, our religious faith, our law and order, our style of life, our values 
- all are in the melting pot. Indological research which had a head start with 
a history of two centuries is no longer anywhere near the top in the scale of 
priorities, pursued by our Universities and funding authorities. We have run 
into rough weather. Yet I am an optimist and I can visualize Only a nobler 
future for the Indian cultural ethos with its spiritual centre as interpreted 
by our votaries of learning. The old dogma may be dying today, but the 
spirit of piety is an inseparable part of the Indian mind. And as we all know, 
knowledge is the only pursuit that is not subject to diminishing returns. 


I venture to ask a few questions here, in a spirit of self- examination. 
How many of us have attempted a critical judgement of literary classics by 
applying Indian categories? Is it not time we Indians evolved a national 
system of education, on our own ? should there not be an Indian school of 
Vedic exegesis to reinterpret our cultural roots and to indicate their relevance ? 
Should we not sift the useful from the useless in our ancient Indian law and 
develop our own judicious system to keep alive the Guru-Sisya personal 
tradition in select branches like literature, Veda and Sastra, Music and Dance, 
to maintain standards? Should there not be a larger number of research 
journals and periodicals appearing regularly to assist scholars from all 
over India ? Should there not be sufficient incentives and employment 
opportunities to attract meritorious students to these studies? Is it not urgent 
that institutions with a great past like the Asiatic Society in Calcutta and 
Bombay are re-activated ? Should not Sanskrit with all its glorious treasure 
of Veda, Sastra, Purana, technical sciences, etc., be allowed as an optional 
subject of study in place of other subjects in our schools and colleges ? Should 
not every state in India have an Academy for Sanskrit ? Are not urgent 
measures called for to raise the respectability of scholars who are in no way 
inferior to creative writers ? Often scholars do not figure at all in the panels 
of national awards or prizes and of honorary doctorates of Universities. Is 
there no need for a central body to plan vast projects like Encyclopaedias, 
Dictionaries, Hand-books, Selections, etc., indispensable for Indologists ? I 
don’t want to bore you any further. We can only pray that the powers that 
be will somehow find solutions to these sooner than later. 


Great philanthropists like Hinduja have led the way by donating 
large funds for Indian Research Foundation at New Delhi, New York and 
Cambridge. And if others soon follow the load, before long, we may sea a 
revival of Indological learning. What the Maharajas were doing in the past, 
the private sector-hasvialdoutoday Sanseibigivarsy Rantejaveniabe these studies. 
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I also wish more awards will be instituted by premier cultural bodies to 
recognise and honour scholarly achievement in this country. 
I may be permitted to recall the Vedic saying: — 
rsayo vai sarasvatyam satram asata. (Ait. Br. 2. 19) 


May the deliberations of scholars gathered at this Conference prove as 
fruitful as the one mentioned in that text. And towards that end I offer my 
mite in this form. As the poet would say : — 

nedanimtanadipika kimu tamahsanghatam unmilayet ? ... 
tat sampraty api madrsam api vacah syad eva satpriatye// 
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Thirty-Eighth All India Oriental 


Conference, Calcutta 
Jaymanta Mishra 





Esteemed dignitaries and fellow delegates! 


My deepest gratitude and thanks go to the honourable members of the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference for electing me to 
the exalted office of the General President of the 38th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, which is being hosted by the Jadavapur University, 
Calcutta. 


The Jadavpur University, and in particular the Deptt. of Sanskrit, have 
made commendable progress in the span of its forty years’ life. The Deptt. 
has earned a great reputation for teaching and research. It had the unique 
privilege to have the leadership of Prof. Gourinath Shastri in the beginning. 
Erudite scholars like Prof. Gopika Mohan Bhattacharya, Prof. Ramaranjan 
Mukhergee, Prof. Sitanath Goswami have enriched the Deptt. 


Apart from a Bridge Course and an M. Phil. Course, the Deptt. has a 
Certificate and a Diploma Course in Language. Due to all these activities, the 
Deptt. has gained the distinction for having a Deptt. of Special Assistance 
recognised by the U. G. C. and it is a matter of pleasure that the University 
has accepted the proposal of the Deptt. of Sanskrit to establish a Centre 
for Indology under the headship of Prof. Rabi Shankar Banerjee, the Local 
Secretary of the present Session. Due to the congenial and high order of 
its academic atmosphere, the Deptt, though facing several problems, is 
progressing ahead and has got the distinction to host the All-India Oriental 
Conference for the second time (First in 1969). 


Calcutta, the heart of Bengal and the seat of renowned scholars, is 
famous for its activities in the domain of learning. I wounder how this great 


honour of addres$is negate store ih Bane’ reaetity has come my 
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way. I believe, this recognition is a tribute not to me as a person but to the 
great scholarly tradition of Mithila, which has been held in high esteem in 
Bengal. Bengal has been closely and cordially related to Mithis in the field of 
different branches of Sanskrit learning from the time immemorial, Coming 
from Darbhanga-Dvara-Banga-gateway of Bengal ‘I feel like coming home. 
So the affection shown to me here is quite natural. 


Scholars of Oriental learning are fully aware of the fact that Mithila 
and Bengal from the hoary past have been interacting in the scholarly 
discourse, specially in the field of Navya-Nyayha. Maithil students and 
scholars inquisitively used to come to Bengal, and Bengali scholars used to 
go to Mithila to quench their learning thirst. The History of Navya-Nyaya 
written in Mithila and Bengal clearly proves this fact. Since the time of 
Gange-sopadhyaya (12th Century A. D.), the author of the text of Neo- 
Logic (Navya-Nyaya) Tativacintamani, magnurn-opus, the Guru Sisya 
relationship between Mithila and Bengal became perpetual. Even before 
the Tattvacintamanikara, Udayanacarya in his Tatparya Parisuddhi the 
Tattvacintamanikara, Udayanacarya in his Tatparya Parisuddhi has not only 
referred to Srivatsa and Praudha-Gauda-Sanatani, Naiyayika but, criticising 
their views, has composed a verse regarding Srivatsa as follows : 


Sanisodhya darsitarasa marukupa-rupas 
tikakrtah prathama eva giro gabhirah / 
tatparyato yad adhuna punarudyamo nah 
Srivatsa-vatsalataya taya tathapi// 


Dr. Anant Lal Thakur has critically edited the full text to Vacaspati's 
Tatparya commentary alongwith Udayana's Tatparyaparisuddhi which has 
been proves perennial relationship between Maithils and Gaudas. 


Prof. Dr. Gopika Mohan Bhattacharya critically edited and published 
(Vien 1984) Tattva-CintamaniPrabha of Yajna pati Upadhyaya (1410-1470), 
an important but so far unpublished text of Neo-logic in India. It is the earliest 
extant commentary on the Anumana part of Gangesa's Tattva cintamani, 
which has been held with highest esteem by the later authors of Navya- 
Nyaya School. 


Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya in his "History of Navya-Nyaya 
in Mithila" and "Vange NavyaNyaya-Carca" has elaborated this fact. Rai 
Monomohan Chakravarti Bahadur, who was a scholar of Botany and a 
Member of the Executive Service, Published the results of his unique labours 
in an excellent paper "History of Navya-Nyaya in Bengal and Mithila's 


(JASB, 1015, PRAS KARN k s ops Gia Rinatb aviraia followed him and 
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succeeded in unravelling many new facts (Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. III. 
७७. 81-157). Severla other scholars have also thrown light on this subject. 


Scholars of Mithila and Bengal know know that Haridasa Nyayalankara 
(16th century) went to Mithila to study Navya-Nyaya. While studying the 
Nyaya-Kusumanjali, he learn by heart all the karikas of Kusumanjali. When 
he came back to his native place, he commented on these Karikas and founded 
a different school of Kusumanjali other than the one established by the 
anthor, Udayanacarya himself as found in his own commentary (Svopajna- 
Vyakhya) on the Kusumanjali. Liter on Raghunatha Sironini, Ridha Mohana 
Goswami, Gadadhara Bhttacarya, Gunananda Vidyavagisa, Mihesa Candra 
Nyayaratna, and Yatindranatha Tarka-Tirtha commenting on the Kusumanjali 
followed the original Svopijntcommentary and Kamakhyaaath Tarkavagisa, 
Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma and others followed Haridassa's commentary. 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the preceptor of Raghunatha Siromani, in his 
commentary "Pariksa" on the Tatva-Cintamani of Gangesa referred to and 
somewhere criticised the views of Ratnakosa-kara Tarani Misra, Paksadhara 
Misra, Vardhamana Upadhyaya and Vacaspati Misra 


Dialecticianse are fully aware of the fact that Jagadisi-Paksata, which is 
read as text book all over India, propounded four doctrines, two of which 
tenets are following the Jogicians of Mithila, Yajnapati Upadhyaya and 
Paksadhara and the two doctrines are in conformity with the dialecticians 
of Bengal, Vasudeve-Sarvabhauma and Raghunatha. 


Since the foundation of the Institute in Navadvipa, Bengal, in the 15th 
century. Maithils and Gaudas became very close. Scholars of both the regions 
became fully acquainted with each other. Due to the familiarity with and 
reverence for Mithila, Kavi Karnapura in his "Parijata harana-Maha-kavya" 
has glorified Mithila in the following manner:- 


“Janaki-janana-bhumir Iksyatam Ambujaksi Mithileyam agratah : Yatra 
vijnavadanesu darpita nrtyati pratigrham Sarasvati" 


Dueto this acquaintance famous logicians of Bengal like Mathura natha 
Tarka-vagisa, Bhavananda Siddhanta Vagisa, Padmanabha Misra, Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya and several others commented on Tattva-Cintamani and Aloka 
on the one hand and Gokula Natha Upadhyaya commented on Siromani's 
Didhiti, and Dharma Datta Jha (alias Bacca Jha), a renowned scholar of 
Mithila in recent times, who earned for his versatility and profundity of 
learning the title 'Master of all Sciences (Sarvatantra-Svatantra), on all the 
famous works of Jagadisa and Gadadhara on the other. 
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Dr. Kishore Nath Jha, Reader in Ganga Natha Jha - Vidyapeetha, 
Allahabad has translated in Hindi "The Navya-Nyaya-Paricaya' of M. M. 
Phani Bhusana Tarka Vagisa and earned name and fame for this work. 


Pt. Kisna Madhava Jha, Pt. Mahesa Jha, Pt. Rupa Narayana Jha, Pt. Ananda 
Jha, Pt. Durgadhara Jha and others have been the famous students of revered 
Pt. Vama-Carana Bhutta carya and M. M. Phani Bhusana Tarka Vagisa. I 
myself feel, proud of being the disciple of Dr. S. K. Mukherjee and Dr. S. 
S. Bagachi. It is needless to enumerate names of Bengali Sankrit Scholars, 
who have studied from Maithila Pundits. Thus briefly mentioned, the above 
facts show a succession of Guru-Sisya-relationship between Maithils and 
Bengalis. It is in this tradition that as a Maithil student Iam here in the centre 
of learning in bengal. 


It is a well known fact that Sanskrit is the Wish-fulfilling Mother of Indian 
Culture. The Full stature of the Indian mind is mirrored in the heritage of 
Sanskrit. The ambrosial rain of Sanskrit from the heavenly minds of great 
authors has kept the soul of the people saturated through the ages. “The 
copiousness of Sanskrit far exceed that of Greek and Latin.” The doctrine 
of national integration through Sanskrit was preached in several ways. A 
national consciousness was generated by severla means apotheosizing the 
Mother land. Aconception of the holy land is found at the very outset of 
our civilisation in the “Prhivi-Sukla” of the Atherva-Veda. The process once 
begun continued throughout India’s history as religious worship offered to 
the Mother land. It is found in the severla Bharata-prasastis. The Prthivi Sukta 
itself presents a detailed scheme of the mother land which was conceived 
as eternal goddess claiming homage of all the people settled on er soil, 
speaking many languages and following different faiths. Scholars assembled 
here would easily recall Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s famous song “bande 
Mataram” in invocation of the mother land. Sanskrit has not forsaken India 
through her hours of trial and tribulation. Her great scriptures have provided 
solidarity to the land. The Gha and Upanisads, the Vedanta philosophy 
and the epics form the durable foundations on which the ideals of national 
freedom were based. And our future reconstruction must bear the stamp 
of glorious Sanskrit pattern. 


The Upanisads and the Sanskrit literature have propounded the lofty 
philosophy of Humanism that man is divine by nature and that there is 
divine spark in every man. If the philosophy of Humanism, as epitomized 
in Indian culture, is strictly and sincerely followed, there will be neither 
calls-struggle nora clash of interest. Swami Vivckananda has rightly held 
the tthe view thatthe thdsun kaires a pprodemsd Etetenism following 
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the path of spirituality and spiritual wisdom. No literature in the world has 
proclaimed with such an emphasis the truth that the Divine Being resides in 
every being, high and low, big and small, great and insignificant. The great 
Swami has rightly remarked : "Secular knowledge comes with the beating of 
trumpets and marching of Cohorts, but spiritual wisdom comes in ailence, 
like the dew drops in the morning silently coming down and enabling the 
beds of roses to blossom forth in full splendour, it drops silently and enables 
the man to uphold his spiritual personality, that represents the highest type 
in the man's edifice of personality." 


Dr. R. R. Mukherjee in his Presidential address, delivered at Haridwar, 
has rightly claborated the fact that Indian thought speaks of three types 
of work in the service of man and society; the first, the physical one, that 
removes the physical want of the man saves his physical life; the second, 
intellectual one, that eradicates illiteracy and increases work-efficiency; 
and the third, the spiritual one, that imparts spiritual knowledge and is 
ranked as the highest in the scale of value. It has been now accepted by all 
social scientists that the modern man's greatest challenge is presented by 
inner impoverishment in the context of external achievements and inner 
insecurity in the face of external insecurity. The only solution of this is the 
gift of spiritual knowledge, so nicely reffected by Indian mind in all its 
literary creations beginning from the Upanisads down to the great poets of 
the classical age. Swami Vivekananda has given a magnificent formula of 
this principle in the following words : 


"The miscries of the world cannot be cured by physical help only. Until 
man's nature changes, these physical needs will always arise and miseries 
will always be felt, and no amount of physical help will cure them completely. 
Ignorance is the mother of the evil and of the misery we see. Let man have 
light, let them be pure and spiritually strong and educated; them alone 
will misery cease in the world. We may convert every house in the country 
into a charitable asylum. We may fill the land with hospitals, but misery of 
man will still continue to exist until man's character changes." And Sanskrit 
literature beginning from Upanisads presents the material for this change 
in a splendid manner. 


It is a matter of great tragedy that in our own country, the country that 
preached and spread the magnificent Sanskrit aupanisadic thoughts all over 
the world to cure the man's evil, Sanskrit is being negleeted and rejected 
everywhere. But it is a matter of some satisfaction that it is well flourishing 
outside, in the west and in the far east. The other advanced nations are 
very keen to 1é4rh fhédangtedige Sante Geptote Resale sinderstand and 
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use the content of Sanskrit literature. They have been fully convinced by a 
clear utilitarian oulook, which has sprung from a conviction, that Sanskrit 
literature constitutes the repository of a vast amount of knowledge, that is 
of practical value of the man and society. As the Mahabharata enumerates 
beautifully the requirements of successful democracy and the virtues of a 
political leader are that a political leader is to provide succour to the affected, 
his highest quality is represented by forbearance, simplicity and softness, as 
also by his ability to locate the real talent and to honour the fully gifted. In 
enumerating the impediments to successful implementation of democracy, 
Vyasa states that the greatest danger to democracy comes from the sons and 
brothers, relations and friends of political leaders, and consequently, it is 
the duty of the political leaders to restrain and educate sons and brothers, 
relations and affectionate ones moving in close circles. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the political eaders according to the Mahabharata to locate the person 
having physical ability, proper intellectual acumen and charm of personality 
before entrusting him with responsibilities in the service of the State. In our 
own land too proper study of our epics and rich literature would have solved 
most of our problems. There is relevance even in our present day political 
context that, had our rules followed the dictums of Mahabharata and other 
epics, there would not have been heaps of scams all over our land. 


In this very great city of Calcutta only six years back, our respected and 
scholarly President Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma (then Vice-President of India) 
has rightly emphasised the utility and practicability of Sanskrit scholarship 
in the field of different branches of science : 


"The Rgveda stated that the earth was a globe suspended freely in space. 
The Vedic texts disclosed that the Sun held the earth and other heavenly 
bodies in its orbit. The Satapatha Brahmana, a treatise of untold antiquity, 
recognised and explained the fact that the earth was spherical. Aryabhatta 
explained the daily rising and setting of planets and stars in terms of the 
earth's constant revolutionary motion. The Suryasiddhanta said that the 
earth, owing to its gravitational force, draws all things to itself. In Physics 
the thinker Kanada, explained light and heat as different aspects of the 
same element, thus anticipating Clark Maxwell's Electro-Magnetic Theory, 
which unified different forms of radiant energy. Sankaracarya, in his Advaita 
thought expounded the concept of unity of matter and energy. Vacaspati 
recognised light as composed of minute particles emitted by substances, 
anticipating Newton's Corouscular Theory of Light and the later discovery 
of the Photon. In Botany Sankara Misra and Kanada have discussed the 
circulation of sap-drk¢hielphantlaind ade Gain tigig mamie ddiecMfahabharata has 
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clearly stated that the plants develop on the strength of neutricents made 
through interaction of sunlight and materials obtained from the air and 
ground, Bhaskaracarya's concept of the Differential Calculus preceded 
Newton by many centuries. His study of time identified the Truti : the 
34000the part of a second as the unit of time." 


Iregretto remarks that our political leaders have not paid due attention to 
theimportance of Sanskrit in educational curriculum, subject for examinations 
and as medium for cultural revival. This is borne by the neglect of Sanskrit 
in the official version of three-language formula, despite the lip tributes paid 
to it in the New Education Policy. 


In the context it would not be uncalled for to refer to the Education 
Policies of the Govt. of India as formulated in 1968 and 1986. In the 1968 
Policy the following found place qua the language of Sanskrit : 


"Considering the special inportance of Sanskrit to the growth and 
development of Indian language and its unique contribution to the cultural 
unity of the country, facilities for its teaching at the school and university 
stagees should be offered on more liberal basis. Development of new methods 
of teaching the language should be encouraged, and the possibility explored 
of including the study of Sanskrit in those course (such as modern Indian 
philosophy) at the first and second degree stages, where such knowledge 
is useful." 


The 1986 Policy has said in this regard as below: 


"Research in Indology, Humanities and Social Sciences will receive 
adequate support. To fulfil the need for the synthesis of knowledge, 
interdisciplinary resenach will be Efforts will be made to delve into 
India's ancient fund of knowledge and to relate it to contemporary reality. 
This effort will imply the development of facilities for the intensive study 
of Sanskrit." 


No less a person than Pt. Jawaharlal Nethru, our first Prime Minister, 
has accepted the preeminent position of Sanskrit : “If i was asked what is 
the greatest treasure which India possesses and what is her finest heritage, 
I would answer unhesitatingly - it, is the Sanskrit language and literature, 
and all that it contains. This is a magnificent inheritance, and so long as this 
endures and influences the life of our people, so long the basic genius of 
India will continue." 

It would not be our of the place to state in a few lines what has been 
said in the Report of the Sanskrit Commission set up by Govt. of India as 
for back as 195CaemKtlviksauhi &atidef Sams loivtrm dalNakttomadobolidarity." The 
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Commission, travelling from Kerala to Kashmir and from Kamarupa to 
Saurashtra, found that the people of this country, though they differed in 
a number of ways, all were proud to regard themselves as participants in a 
common heritage, and that heritage emphatically is the heritage of Sanskrit. 
It is the binding force for the different people of this great country. According 
to the commission one of the witnesses who appeared before it went to the 
length of suggesting that if the Sanskrit Commission had come before the 
State Reorganisation Commission, many of the recent .bickerings in our 
national life could have been avoided. 


Though Sanskrit has helped preserve the cultural heritage and unity 
of thet land, its present day state is not as satisfactory as it should be. Due 
to the apathetic political attitude of the Government, Sanskrit scholars are 
not getting proper job-opportunities in different services, consequently the 
number of Sanskrit-learners is coming down day by day. Sanskrit is being 
cut of from the grass-roots. 


It is sad to note that the Central. Board of Secondary Education had 
even refused to accept Sanskrit as an elective language and had taken the 
stand thai Sanskrit did not stand on a footing separate from Arabic, Persian, 
French, German etc. 


Thanks to the bold and independent Judges of our Supreme Court for 
their very important historical judgment regarding Sanskrit in connection 
with the Petition (c) No. 299 of 1989 ( alongwith WPC) Nos. 13-3/89, 1184/89, 
601/89, 571/89 and 1u41/89). 


I cannot resist the temptation to quote a few lines from the judgment 
delivered by Honourable Justice Kuldip Singh and Justice B. L. Hansaria. The 
learned judges emphatically rejected the contention of the Central Board of 
Secondary Education that to make Sanskrit alone an elective subject would 
mean violation of the tenet of Secularism which forms the basic structure of 
the Constitution and that it would justify the claim of Arabic and Persian and 
even other Indian languages. Refuting all the points of the Additional Solicitor 
General, Shri Tulsi, appearing for the Board and quoting extensively from 
various sources, including the Sanskrit Commission and Education Policies 
as formulated in 1968 and 1986 and accepted by the Central Government, 
the learned Judges observed thus : 

"So far as we, the people of India, are concerned, they have always held 
in high esteem the cultural heritage of this ancient land. And to foretell our 
views, learning of Sanskrit is undoubtedly necessary for protection of this 


heritage. The strap OF our culture would ekerigdif कास to discourage 
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the study of Sanskrit, and that too on the ground that if the Central Board of 
Secondary Education were to do so, it would have to make facilities available 
for teaching of Arabic and Persian—these being also classical languages." 


The Judges emphatically rejected the contention that making Sanskrit 
alone an elective subject would be tantamount to violation of secularism. 
Quoting from previous judgement of learned Judges like Justice Ramaswami 
and Justice H.R. Khanna in previous cases, clarifying the essence of secularism 
and views of scholars like Shri M. M. Shankhdhar and Shri M. G. Setalvad 
(Patel Memorial Lectures, 1965, The Spirit of Secularism as printed in 
"Secularism and India Dilemmas and Challenges" edited by Shri M. M. 
Shankhdhar), stressing the importance and need of teaching Sanskrit the 
learned Judges further observed : 


“Sanskrit is a mother of all Indo-Aryan languages and it is this language 
in which our Vedas, Puranas and Upanitads have been written and in 
which Kalidas, Bhavabhuti, Banbhatta and Dandin wrote their classics. 
Teachings of Shankaracharya, RAmanuja, Madhwacharya, NimbArka 
and Vallabhacharya would not have been woven into the fabric of Indian 
culture if Sanskrit would not have been available to them-as a medium 
of expressing their thoughts." 


In the light of the above observations, the learned Judges said thus : 


"The teaching of Sanskrit alone as an elective subject can in no way 
be regarded as against secularism" and directed the Board to include 
Sanskrit as an elective subject in the syllabus under consideration, making 
necessary amendment in the syllabus within a period of three months, 
from the day of October 4, 1994. 


Thus, had the learned Judges of the Supreme Court not decreed thus, 
Sanskrit would have been downgraded to the status of Lepcha language 
of which many Indians would not have even heard." 


The redeeming feature about Sanskrit is that it still is regarded with 
respect by vast millions who find their own culture, aspiration and ideals 
embodied in it. Sanskrit permeates all- our lives, from birth to death. And 
it has been rightly prophesied by the oriental and occidental scholars that 
Sanskrit can't die out like a bent-grass (thirva ) which can hold its own against 
roughest of weather and most cruel trampling. Gurudeva Tagore's vision 
also is reflected in his songs that the first dawn of wisdom and know-ledge 
made its appearance on the eastern horizon of the land of Bharata, in her 
great hermitage academies or the iiiramas of Rsis and that has been known 
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Dr. R. N. Dandekar, an eminent Indologist of the present century, while 
delivering his Presidential Address at the 34th Session of the All India 
Oriental Conference, gave an interesting brief history of the All India Orien- 
tal Conference. The Simla Conference, which was organised at the instance 
of. Sir H. Butler, adopted a resolution to set up the Oriental Research Insti- 
tute in Poona. Accordingly the Institution was founded and it hosted the first 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference in 1919. Since then the Conference 
has been providing a common forum to the Orientalists of the country. Dr. 
Dandekar has very carefully nurtured the All-India Oriental Conference for 
more than 40 years and has brought it to its present magni-ficent shape. We 
all are very much thankful to him for his exemplary service. 


We are happy that our present. General Secretary, Dr. S. D. Joshi is well 
maintaining the glorious tradition of the AIOC and hop; he will be doing with 
the same enthusiasm also in the future and the All India Oriental Conference 
would be providing a proper atmosphere for meeting the minds of Oriental 
Scholars to be acquainted with one another in a friendly manner. 


Itisa matter of great pleasure that Sanskrit is flourishing not only outside 
in the developed and developing countries, but in our own country too 
there are several Institutions which are implementing different projects and 
programmes for the all-round development of Sanskrit. It is not possible 
here to enumerate all of them. But a special mention of the programmes 
being implemented by the following Institutions is called for. 


In order to spread the message of Sanskrit and Indian Culture to the West; 
Bhsratiya Vidyn Bhavan has been running a number of courses in Sanskrit, 
Indian Culture and Art, some of which are recognised by the Universities of 
London and Oxford. These courses have been successfully creating a deep 
impression in the minds of scholars, participating in the programmes. Thus 
the Bhavana has been accepted as the real Cultural Ambassador of India. 
The ability of the Bhavana's Managing Committee deserves congratulations 
on this account. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, under Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar's stewardship, has published the much valued Vedic Biblography 
alongwith other works. 

“A Comprehensive and Critical Dictionary of the Prakrit Languages " 
compiled by Dr. A. M. Ghatage from the same place deserves our thanks. 

Dr. S. D. Joshi alongwith his team was until recently busy in the 
monumental work on the Encyclopaedic Sanskrit Dictionary on Historical 


Principles. His aaotlienwgrkaanmEisniniangdd'atatijali eMahabhAna in colla- 
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boration with Professor J. A. F. Roodbergen is continuing which is worthy 
of our praise. 


The India Heritage Research Foundation, under the editorship of Prof. K. 
L. Seshagiri Rao has been working on the Encyclopaedia of - Hinduism. 


The Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Re-search in Sanskrit 
Learning, Darbhanga, has its commendable publications among which the 
Mahayana publication gained its world-reputation. 


Sampurnananda Sanskrit University, Varanasi, Kameshwar Singh 
Darbhanga Sanskrit University, Darbhanga, Shri Jagannatha Universtiy, 
Puri, LatBahadur Shastri Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, and Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati (both declared as Deemed Universities) are 
doing their best to impart deep learning in various Shastras but desired 
goal still alludes us. The several publications of these institutions have got 
acclamation from the scholarly world. 


Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, New Delhi, in its Silver Jubilese Year 
(1995), under the dynamic "Directorship of Dr. Kamala Kant Mishra, for 
the all round development of Sanskrit, has done several - praiseworthy 
works. Signifying the Silver-Jubilee, 25 works, regarding different subjects 
of Sanskrit, written by 25 great Sanskrit scholars, have been published by 
the Sansthan. Some of them are specially mentioned in alphabetical order : 
"Valmlki Ramayanam- Kanaba-Ramayanam Ca" by Pt. Adya Charan Jha,” 
Mahakavi-Vidyapatitt " by Prof. Jayamanta Mishra, “Manusatvad Daivikam 
Prati" by Dr. K. P. N. Menon, "Dvaita-Vedanta Dariana of Madhava-carya 
" by Prof. K. T. Pandurangi, -" Sanskrit 

Gadya-Sahitya by Dr. Kalanath Shastri, "abda-LaksaQa-Pramagya- 
Vimarsatt" by Prof. N. S. R. Tatacharya, "Introduction to Puranas" by 
Prof. Pushpendra Kumar, "Vaidic Akhyana" by Prof. P. N. Kawthekar, 
"Sri Aravinda on Vedic Deities" by Dr; R. Mukharjee, "Caraka Samhita 
- A Sample Survey" by Dr. R. K. Sharma, "Sanskrit Drama in Theory and 
Practice" by Dr. S. S. Janaki, "Legends in Puranas" by Prof. S. G. Kantawala, 
"Tadeva Gaganam Saiva Dharii" by Prof. Shrinivasa Ratha, "Contribution 
of Mithila to Sanskrit Kavyas and Sahitya-kstras" by Dr. Triloke Nath Jha,” 
Upanisadatt Ekah Paricayalj" by Prof. V. Kutumba Shastrl,” Kumarila Bhatta 
and Mimansa Philosophy" by Dr. Vishwa Narayan Shastri, “ A.caryo Dagcli" 
by. Dr. Yogeshwar Datta Sharma, etc. are the beautiful flowers of the Rajata 
Jayanti Grantha-Male. 


With the financial assistance of the Sansthan, during the year 1996, 
following workehaveheenqpilslishedPoabanghadleusumeiljali of Dr. Jaya- 
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manta Mishra, Samasa Sakti Niragaga by Dr. Banamali Vishval, Sankara 
Mishra's" Vadi Vinoda" edited by Dr. Vishvambharanath Girl, Syami- 
nanda-Racaniivali edited by Dr. Kishoranath Jha, Tarkabhasa" with the 
commentary of Ganesh Diksita, edited by Dr. P. N. Shastri. 


Seven Kendriya Sanskrit Vidylipeethas in general and Ganganath Jha 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad, in particular under the Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan have been doing research in different-fields and publishing 
valuable works. They deserve special mention for their commendable works. 
Celebrated publishing firms like Motilal Banarsidass, Meharchand Lachman- 
das and Chowkhamba are doing their bit in publishing works of high worth 
in various fields. Recently, Penguin India have brought out some good trans- 
lations accessible to several readers. We wish them all good luck. 


During the last two years several Felicitation Volumes to felicitate 
renowned Sanskrit Scholars have been published in different parts of the 
coun-try. They contain a lot of scholarly material in different languages. 


The Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, has undertaken several Indological 
Projects like the Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature in four volumes, the 
In-ventory of the RA-rndyana in two volumes apart from the publication 
of several Monographs, (Darganika); Gadya-Satigraha, compiled by Acarya 
Badarinath Sukla and edited by Dr. Jayamanta Mishra and Sanskrit Laghu 
Kathy Sangraha compiled and edited by Dr. Jayamanta Mishra. 


The Uttara Pradesha Sanskrit Sansthan, Lucknow, is doing dedicated 
work to publish a big, exhaustive History of Sanskrit Vadmaya in 18 Volu- 
mes under the chief editorship of Padmabhisana Acarya Pt. Baldeva dhyAya. 
Eighteen editors with their own teams of scholars are engaged in their works. 
Some of the completed volumes are in the press to see the light of the day. 


The Oriental Institute, Baroda, and The Academy of Sanskrit Research at 
Melkote in Karnataka, are playing an important part in promoting studies 
and research in different branches of Indian philosophy. 


The Rashtriya Veda Vidya Pratisthana, set up a few years back in 
Delhi, under the dynamic leadership of Shri Kireet Joshi, is promoting and 
patronising Vedic Studies in the country. 


Vigveshvaranand Vishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit and Indological 
Studies, Hoshiarpur, has already published many research works and has 
presently undertaken some very valuable projects like " Dictionary of Vedic 
Interpretation ". Contribution of the Institute to the field of Indo-Aryan is 
also praiseworthy. The Rajasthan Sanskrit Akadenli, Jaypur, the Madhya 
Pradesh Sanskié¢-Akadetuuy: BhiapabnsncotierdetnhSacskaitnAkademi, New 
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Delhi, are doing praiseworthy works. They are not only organising regular 
Seminars on the different aspects of Sanskrit learning, but are also bringing 
out Journals and Periodicals. The Delhi Sanskrit Akademi is also engaged 
in publishing collection of Modern Sanskrit Poetry compiled and edited by 
Prof. Dr. Rajendra Mishra. I wish them all good luck. 


The foundation of the Centre of Vedic Studies at Rabindra Bharati 
University, Calcultta, which is extending an opportunity of making an 
indepth study of the Vedas in the Eastern Region, has been a welcome 
move. 


The opening of the Post-graduate Diploma Course in Comparative 
Mythology in the University of Bombay is another mile-stone in a new 
direction. It comprehends study of Avestan, Babylonian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Chin-ese and Japanese Mythologies, apart from that of Vedic and Epic, 
Buddhist and Jaina mythologies. And it is expected that this comprehensive 
study will throw a new light on our ancient myths. 


The Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of Poona, has been 
doing magnificent work in the fields of Grammar and Navya-nyaya. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that these Centres arc doing their best effort to 
maintain the stream of Sanskrit learning. 


In this context the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Saranatha, 
deserves a special mention. Its contribution to Oriental learning as a whole 
has been commendable. Several lost Sanskrit texts have been retrieved by 
the Institute from their Tibetan translations. It has opened a new treasure 
of knowledge as well. 


In the field of Literary Criticism considerable contribution has been 
made by M. M. Dr. P. V. Kane, Dr. S. K. Dey, Dr. K. C. Pandey, Dr. V. 
Rangbavan, Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy, and Dr. Krishna Chaitanya. They have 
established the relation among different schools of poetics and projected 
the main theories of Indian Aesthetics through the medium of English. This 
tradition is being followed by the scholars of the day through the medium 
of Indian languages. 


Scholars present here are fully aware that Sanskrit is notlagging behind 
in the field of creative art also. Contemporary poets and dramatists, Critics 
and artists are continuously enriching the Sanskrit literature with their new 
thoughts. New methodology and a modern technique have been evolved by 
them. Anthologies of modern poetry, so far published by different academies, 
reveal this fact. In the works of modern poets contemporary life of the man 
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It is not possibls here to enumerate the names of all poets of this genre. 
Some of them well known to me are specially mentioned : Dr. S. B. Varnekar, 
Dr. R. K. Sharma, Dr. Reva Prasad Dwivedi, Dr. Jagannath ‘Pathak, Dr. A 
bhiraj Rajendra Mishra, Dr. Radha Ballabh Tripathi. All these poets are also 
Sahitya-Akademi Award Winners. Dr. Ramakant Shukla, Pt. Nityananda 
Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Satish Chandra Jha, -Dr. Keshav Chandra Dash, Dr. 
Ramashish Pandey and Dr. Puspa Diksita have received all-round applause 
for their modern poetry. 


It would not be fair on my part not to mention the name of Prof. Dr. Dipak 
Ghosh, who earned his name and fame for his poetic work" Vilapa Paficika", 
which has lately won a medal awarded by Tilak Maharastra Vidya-peetha, 
Puae. He has rendered Tagore's songs into Sanskrit. Sahitya Aka-demi, New 
Delhi, has published this work" Sanskrit Rabindra Samgitam" that proves 
the worth and popularity of the work. Its Audio Cassette is enjoying the 
applause of the people. His “Rajanlti Lila data gatadhikam throws sarcastic 
remarks on the potitician of the day. 


Friends, I would like to suggest before this august body that the traditional 
Pandits must be paid some special attention. They have the unique credit of 
protecting and preserving Sanskrit learning and literature from the Vedic 
times. It is necessary to take positive steps for preserving the Guruisya 
Parampara with which the Pandits were associated. This tradition, which 
was patronized by the previous Rajas and Maharajas, all over India, from 
generation to generation, is not now only declining, but dying out. It is, 
therefore, necessary that adequate fellowships should be instituted to enable 
the Pandits to continue the work of traditional Sanskrit scholarship and 
maintain the high standards for which they have solidly stood through 
the ages. It is essential to maintain the lofty standards of Sanskrit learning 
throughout India at the Universities and centres of higher education. 


While having a Section on Pandit-Parisad under the auspices of the 
Oriental Conference is welcome, this is not enough. I would like that this 
Conference should request the concerned authorities to provide sufficient 
facilities to fulfil the desired goal to continue the teaching of Oriental Sanskrit 
Studies in the same old tradition. Sanskrit Studies are like a great Yajna and 
the Pandits are the best Purohitas to perform this Yajna. 


Let this Oriental Conference take the lead in translating into reality the 
vision of Swami Vivekananda expressed in a letter written from America in 
1894: "The whole world requires light. It is expectant; India alone has that 


light, notin magic, mummeries and charlatanism, but in the teaching of the 
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glories of the spirit of-real religion of the highest spiritual truth. That is why 
the Lord has preserved the race through all its vicissitudes unto the present 
day. Now the time has come.” India has, no doubt, preserved this light, the 
light of religion and the highest spiritual truth in lier literature com-posed 
in Sanskrit. I am only repeating what has already been proclaimed in our 
Vedic and Pauranic literatures. 
Vilvamttrasya ralcsati brahmedarn Bharatath janam. 
(R. V. II. 53. 12.) 


Thanks to you all for your patient hearing. 
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ओइ३म्‌ - at मेधां देवगणाः पितरश्चोपासते। 
तया मामद्य मेधंयाऽग्ने मेधाविनं कुरु।। 
यजुष्‌ 32-14 
ओ३म्‌ - अभयं नः मित्रादभयममित्रादभयं ज्ञातादभयं परोक्षात्‌। 
अभयं नक्तमभयं दिवा नः सर्वा आशा मम मित्रं भवन्तु।। 
अथर्व 010-5-6 
Honoured Scholars, dear friends and erudite delegates, 


My heart is full of joy witnessing this august assembly of learned ones 
old and young together, in this cultural capital of Gujrat. It is a land Somnath, 
Dwarikapuri and proud Porbandar of great Devotee Sudama and Mahatma 
Gandhi's birth place. Gujrat is also a land of pious faiths: Shaivism, Jainism 
and Vaishnavism and the confluence of all these three, is a glorious symbol 
of our religious and spiritual heights. It is in real sense a Triveni and we are 
here to take a sacred dip with such an enlightened assembly of great scholars. 
Luipa, Sarhapa and Kanhapa the saint poets proven with their saintliness, 
a poet devotee Narsi Mehta, Kavi Nanalal, and Uma Shankar Joshi, great 
teacher Giju Bhai Badheka, great preacherseer Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
Damodar Satavlekar, Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel, Vitthal 
Bhai Patel, Kanhaiyalal Munshi, Lilavati Munshi, Morarji Desai, Jivraj Mehta, 
Hansa Ben Mehta and such other great personalities of various fields are 
the great gifts of Gujrat to mother India. Sabarmati Ashram wherefrom the 
historic Dandi March emerged, Emperor Ashok’s monument Sudarshan 
Lake and the very first Sanskrit inscription are the proud possessions of this 
state. Besides all these, it is also a land of nature’s bounty Girnar where Lions 
roam fearlessly fr? the NaHOhalp apr reir १४७१४ ४१३1३ ५ Bharat 
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playing with such lion-friends of the forest. The inventors of Agni (Fire) and 
first performers/of Yajna known as Bhrigus owe their origin to Gujrat and 
with the names of these Bhrigus the confluence of Narmada and Sindhu in 
Brigu Kachchha (Bharauch) can still be seen here reminding us the great past 
of Gujrat's another meaning is trade-commerce and mercantile. It was known 
as the western water-gate of India from where hundreds of mercantile ships 
would go to western countries and those cargos with Indian goods used to 
fetch enormous wealth of pearls and diamonds making India a real bird of 
gold. Similarly a number of cargos from other countries used to anchor here 
and would do their business of gold, silver and gems and in lieu, would 
take from India famous textile fabrics and other precious things. South India 
was also a very major link with Gujrat and through the high-ways of Ujjaini, 
Vidisha and Mahismati, the western India and especially Gujrat would send 
its product to the south and from there it would bring their product, thus 
inaking both the regions economically rich and prosperous. The caravans 
laden with wealth wherever halted and stayed, that place would turn into 
a place of goddess Lakshmi, a place of wealth and riches. The main basis of 
rich markets in Ujjain and Vidisha was the bhrigu Kuchcha region of Gujrat. 
The enterprising Parsi community migrated in the seventh century found 
its resort in Gujrat. Now Parsi community is known as one of the richest 
communities of India. The poet Magha of Shishupaalvadh belonged to Gujrat 
and his place of birth and creativity known as Anhilwad is also here. The 
famous Mount Raivatak which the great poet described in his Shloka, is the 
nature's great privilege to Gujrat. Magha has described it in these words : 


उदयति विततोर्ध्वरश्मिरज्जावहिमरुचौ हिमधाम्नि याति चास्तम्‌। 
वहति गिरिरयं विलम्विघण्टाद्यपरिवारितवारणेन्दूलीलाम्‌।। 


In sucha proud cultural capital of Gujrat known as Vadodara (Vatodarah) 
who would not feel happy ? There was a time when Aurobindo Ghosh (Yogiraj 
Arvind) was professor in English and K. M. Munshi as his disciple studied 
here. The contribution of this state in the rise of Dr. Bheemrao Ambedkar 
has been quite note-worthy. Who is not familiar with the legendary cricketer 
Ranjeet Singhji on whose name the famous Ranji Trophy has become the 
historical event of Indian cricket every year ? The Great monumental 
memorial of late Smt. Hansa Ben Mehta, this University had always been 
a front-liner in its intellectual pursuits; and its faculties of Fine Arts and 
Home Science are known in the entire country for their quality achievement 
and this well known Oriental Institute has become a place of researchers’ 
pilgrimage. A strong lineage of imaginative and scholar Directors of this 
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and series of Books published under Gaikwad Oriental Book series, are the 
valuable Contribution of this place in the field of knowledge. 


In this great pilgrimage of knowledge, arts and research, I feel elevated 
and proud to be a petty filgrism among you all heightened personalities of 
erudition and genius, and with all humility I feel as if I am submerged in 
the holy dip of Triveni with such a great congregation of stars of culture 
and knowledge. 


I am six year older than the total age of this Oriental Conference but 
still I am a humble learner, thirsty of newer and higher knowledge. In 
this conference there would be discourses and interactions among men of 
letters from various states the debates concentrating on literature, history, 
archcology, philosophy and languages with their mutual correspondence 
and impact, on each other and the exchanges of thought and presentations 
of research findings, all would greatly benefit me and in this congregation 
of mature old and exciting new generations, I feel, I shall be immensely 
inspired and enlightened. This is no less an opportunity for me. Somebody 
has rightly said- ‘It is rare to be in the company of great and good people’ 

संता सद्भि : संगः कथमपि हि पुण्येन भवति। 

Friends, right from Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak and R. G. Bhandarkar, 
numerous ancestors of mine, both of Indian and foreign origins, have 
dedicated their entire life to serious studies with comparative critical 
approaches, unprecedented dispassionateness beyond doubt, to explore 
the answers of questions relating to ancient Indian History and Culture. 
All these scholars and explorers are my basic ideals. I have grown myself 
by reading them and learning from them. Despite this, it pains me that 
questions relating to Vedic Samhitas, Vedic people, their place of origin 
and their migration and inhabitation at large scale in different parts of the 
world are still unanswered. A large number of these questions cannot be 
answered without seriously and passionately involving in the studies of 
basic languages, religious faiths, social organizations, history and archeology 
etc., of Greece, Turkey, Assyria, Iran and Afganistan. For such a study we 
lack adequate and desired resources and faith both. B. C. Law, VM Seel, 
RD Banerjee, KP Jaiswal, SC Daas R. K. Mukharjee, Neelkantha Shastri, 
Rahul Sankrityayan and Dr. Vishwa Bandhu these were the pioneering 
personalities in various fields but how many people of their stature do 
we have now? Similarly how many research journals are there which can 
stand comparison with the journals of royal Asiatic Society, Bihar & Orissa 


Historical Society and. mage azines like Antiquary and Culture. Even in the 
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field of simple professorial studies and writings, when I come across scholars 
like Dr. Vishwa Bandhu, Dr. Surya Kant, P.V. Kane, Abhyankar Shastri, 
Chitrav Shastri, Vasudeo Sharan Agrawal, Dr. Moti Chandra, Dr. Hajra, Dr. 
S.N. Daasgupta, and such others, I feel very small before all of them. Dr. P. 
V. Kane, the writer of History of Dharma - Shastra and with an exhaustive 
introduction the Marathi translator of Vyakarana Mahabhashya Vasudev 
Shastri Abhyankar are the personalities whose feet everybody would like 
to touch with respect and humility 


In spite of all this I have always felt that while studying about the 
Ancient India, there has been a great influence of European scholars on the 
subconscious mind of our scholars. Europe had begun such a kind of study 
much before India did it. Later on comparative linguistics got added to it and 
Avesta and its language also became the major instrument of study. These 
scholars exploited these sources to their maximum. Those scholars did have 
dedication but besides that they had all resources and supports required 
for such works, but great bias and faith for Greece, Egypt and Rome, great 
devotion and exclusive faith in Christianity. Widespread illiteracy in India, 
superstitions and indifference to Vedas and through them our own existence 
have indirectly and unconsciously influenced our University curricula 
and textbooks and other learning materials prescribed by the then British 
government which included only the European evidences and findings. 
The consequences of this were far reaching. The new generations began 
to associate themselves with those Aryan invaders who had come 3500 
years ago, who with their invasion, destroyed the rich and developed Pani 
civilization, demolished Harappa and Mohenjodero and exiled its simple 
inhabitants to forests and thus these invaders continued their repeated 
attacks on the much developed Dravidian civilization Inspired by this the 
architect of Pakistan Mohemmad Ali Jinna once said that the Moselms had 
the same right to call India theirs as Hindus have. If Moslems are foreigners 
then Hindus are also foreigners. The same was the case with Dravidians. The 
entire Tamilnadu, keeping its identity different from the rest of India began 
to demand another division of India as a separate nation. Opposition of the 
North became their major political tenet. Their linguistic protest was also 
the part of it. It was said that the Ramayana of North India’s Valmiki was a 
direct attack on the Dravidian culture of the south and it was a conspiracy 
against the South Indian culture to insult it. By calling Upanishadas the 
revolt of the Kshtriyas against Brahmmans, a cleavage was created between 
these two fraternal communities. And now from some years there have been 
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These questions are directly related to orientology and I would like to 
discuss a few of these questions only as examples. 


Let us take Panis first. This has been repeated a hundred times and 
even this forum had said it again that Panis were a business-community 
who indulged in money-lending and barters. Because of these Panis, the 
coins minted later on were called ‘Pan’. Now the question is whether they 
did their business within the country or outside the country also ? Rgveda 
does not offer any evidence about any barter or lending system. For simple 
routine trade and commerce we have come across for the first time the roots 
vir Av-hr and for the exchange of special commodities we find ‘Pan’ to have 
been used. This barter or exchange systems, we find around Panni's time. 
Perhaps we rarely have any evidence of measurements prior to this time. 
The Rgvedic India had its boundaries from Kandahar-Kabul of Hindukush 
(Moojyant) mountains, and upto North-west frontiers (Hilly regions), 
Sindu and Ravi (Parushni) and region known as Panchanad (Punjab), and 
Brahmavarta (Haryana). Ahead of it was the East-Northern sea (पूर्वावत) 
which is now known as the valley. The land area from Haridwar to Patna 
and in the west the Paravat sea which turned into the deserts of Rajasthan 
later on was rich in agricultural products. It was also a rich orchard area 
with grapes and other fruits and crops of Shali (rice). Barley, oilseeds, and 
other grains were in abundance. Woolen wearnings were available due 
to sheepkeeping. Cows, oxen, horses, sheep and goats were in maximum 
number. These commodities did have their commercial market. This Saraswat 
region (situated on both the banks of the river Sarasvati) was a model of 
serenity and character. On the upper west northern part of this region, 
there was a long stretched range of mountains with caves in them. There 
some hunting barbaric clans resided who would come to the lower land 
for animal trade. They used to carry with them animals for sale and would 
stay near some village and in deep nights they would steal animals from 
the village and vanish. They used to hide stolen animals in caves. Shimyu 
was the leader of one of these clans. They were the enemies of the people 
of Brahamavarta. Once during mid-night the soldiers of Shimyu removing 
the barrage on the river Parushni (Ravi) submerged the entire capital town 
of Sudas. The animal-merchants would go in the villages and make public 
announcements of animal sale and purchase. Therefore these merchants 
were called "Vani' but in western Brahmavarta the letter v /d is pronounced 
as p/3 and perhaps the same was the tradition during the Vedic period such 
as ‘Pai’ (Bhai), ‘Pajai’ (Bhoujai) and therefore ‘van’ (semantic root) formed 
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and thus it got established in speech in the same form. In the lower part 
of the Brahmavarta, the 'vani' form remained intact and in its plural form 
it became 'Banayah' that is Vaniya or Baniya which still continues with 
the same form and pronunciation. Gradually some of them began to live 
in the lower land-area for animal trade and they used to wander here and 
there and therefore they were called ‘Banjara’ but the rest of them are still 
residing there and fighting with each other. In fact “Vanjara or Banjare’ are 
the real ‘Pani’- ‘Panayah’ mentioned in the Rgveda at least are fifty times 
and in Atharvaveda about ten times but despite possessing wealth and not 
spending it for the divine causes they were called ‘Devpiyu’ and ‘Gridhnu’ 
stealing animals from here and there, these Panis were called Dasyu in 
Atharva-veda. The Sarama Pani episode of Rgveda should be read in this 
context. Due to fear of these people, the villagers used to keep dogs who by 
smelling, would search the stolen animals. Sayan has called Sarama Deva- 
shuni (divine-bitch) But had Sarama been Dev-Shuni, then her offsprings 
Sarameyas would have been in the heaven and not in the streets here. In 
this context if 7-18, 33 and 83 suktas of the Rgveda are read with care and 
caution, a number or prejudices would be resolved and removed. 


Another opinion that the Arayans had come from outside is based on 
fallacious notions. The situation is just opposite. If this had been true then 
Avesta must have been written before-Rgveda but the truth is that Avesta 
was written much after Rgveda. Moreover if Avesta had preceded Rgveda, 
then Rgveda should have had Avesta as its basis and there would have been 
very distinct influence of Persia on Rgvedic language, civilization and rituals. 
Similarly if Arayans had come through Egypt, then only four names of 
Rgvedic gods as witnesses of the treaty between Hittani and Mitani families 
in Vogajkoi (Turkey) alone would not have been given. More names at 
more places should have occurred, and not only four at Vogajkoi alone. If 
Aryans had their enmity with Persia or Egypt etc., of the Middle-east due to 
which they had to leave those places, then they would not have continued 
their cordial relations with Persia until the invasion of the Arabs on them, 
and except in Mantra (40-3) of Shukla Yajurveda, there would have been 
an indication of these countries in other sources also. Only Asurya which 
is also accepted as Assyria by some people would not be called 'Andhena 
Tamasavritah’ but some other countries would have been named so ....... 
The Ancient culture of Mexico Corroborates the fact that the Aryans neither 
brought with them the outside culture nor were outsiders but there had been 
great influence of the thinkers who had gone to Middle East Asia from India. 


In my opinion HAR quastieesdn eskibecans wg iedncthedight of the latest 
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available sources and a dispassionate and a logically right general opinion 
should emerge from them. 


In the past many years this conference has amassed a huge number of 
Research papers and only printing their summaries, would make a big volume 
of a book. The Universities, Colleges and the Research Institutes produce 
a large number of M. Phil, Ph. D. and D. Litt. degree holders every year. 
This agricultural poor country is not economically capable to patronize this 
huge quantity of researches. The educated youth of Russia, China, Europe, 
Japan and America despite enormous resources do not devote their most 
important days to such works and the Universities support only objective- 
based productive projects. Now the question is whether our entire research 
should not be human- welfare oriented not only for the Indian community 
but also for the world at large alongwith its basic pure knowledge ? 

When I peep into the remote past, I feel that a large chunk of the Sanskrit 
literature should be kept only in archives. The discourse-books of Vedas, 
known as Brahmans which are also the part of Vedas. Shroaut-Sutras whose 
number is greater than their branches, are now quite ignored and neglected 
among traditional types of students and scholars. The institution of Yajna 
which used to be proudly popular among high sophisticated classes has 
vanished all of a sudden. How and why ? Patanjali has said about Yajnas 
to be continued for thousands of years. But why are those Yajna sessions 
not seen now? The Somayaga from Aheen to Raajasooya and the Yajna 
yupas planted for miles together and tied with them those cattle and those 
Nirudha animals which Kalidas had mentioned a number of times with 
great pride. 


इत्यध्वनः केश्चिदहोभिरन्ते कूलं समासाद्यं कुशः सरय्वा। 

वेदि-प्रतिष्ठान्‌ वितताध्वराणां यूपानपश्यच्छतशो रघूणाम्‌।। 
रघु 16-25 
All these Yagas have vanished. When and How? this isa question now. It 
was really a great contribution of the Vedic Sanshodhan Mandal that it had 
developed a museum of the Patras and Shastras used in Yajnas. It is very 
difficult even for the Acharya level students of Vedic literature to identify 
this equipment. During Shung dynasty in second century B. C. the Yajna 
Institution was alive. During this period Ashwamedh Yajnas were performed 
in Vidisha Ayodhya and Patliputra. Patanjali himself was the Head priest 
(Ritvik) in Patliputra. इह पुष्यमित्रं याजयामः Patanjali said, ब्राह्मणेन निष्कारणो west 
वेदोऽध्येयो ज्ञेयश्च and at the same time he had also said that students did not 
study Vedas but Tore sake of RVelthood Whey Wodld EAI’ only functional 
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knowledge of rites and rituals. Our duty is to find out the reasons of this 
pathetic and unfortunate state. Our entire literature and the institution of 
Yajna have gone in the hands of professional priests and by becoming more 
and more rigid it has got confined to big land-lords, rich business-class, 
kings and rulers isolating the poor ones. It is quite surprising to see the 
Aakhyanas and Nirvachanas of Krishna Yajurveda, Shatapatha, Aitareya 
and Gopatha Brahmanas. How the central point of our most ancient cultural 
school has tottered and fell down so badly, is a cause of great worry. We 
could find the answer if we had studied ShrautSutras. The Katyayan Shraut 
Sutra is indeed very old, and even on it there are commentaries of Karka 
Charya and Yajnikdev but in a large chunk of both the commentaries there 
is an elaborate description of Yajna processes. Here the Shudras and women 
are not allowed in Yajna. ब्राह्मण-राजन्य-वैश्यानाश्रुते: कण्डिका ६ | It is said in the 
commentary. शूद्रस्य वेदाक्षर-श्रवणे-धारणे-उच्चारणे च प्राश्श्वित दर्शनात्‌ 410 पुरुषस्यैवाधि 
कारो न स्त्रिया: अद्रव्यत्वात्‌ | यतः स्त्री निर्धना अतः सा द्रव्यात्मक॑ कर्म कर्तुं न शक्नोति | भार्या पुत्रश्च 
दासश्च त्रय एवाधनाः स्मृताः | In these Sutras रथकार has been given the right of Yajna 
and it is said ' रथकारस्याधाने ‘fully neglecting the “ शूद्रायां वैश्यादुत्पन्ना करणी | वैश्यायां 
क्षत्रियादुत्पन्नो माहिष्यः करण्यां माहिष्यादुत्पन्नो रथकारः।” 

Patanjali has himself 541d क्षत्रियेभ्यः किचिन्न्यूना रथकार जातिः Why this? Perhaps 
due to the reason that in those days battles were frequent among kings and 
rulers and chariotwar was one of the important war-strategies. Therefore 
it was not possible to ignore the Rathkara from Yajna. 

Interpreting all Mantras as Yajna-oriented had a very damaging and 
dangerous impact. Due to this the great treasure of such Mantras which were 
life-related and which bore the real kernel of the Indian intellect, making us 
proud to stand before the whole world with our heads high got neglected. 
Secondly as soon as this great banyan tree of Yajnik Institution fell down, 
lacs and lacs of people involved in Yajna were turned helpless and became 
beggars, and thirdly as a consequence of it not only the huge Shraut literature 
was thrown into dark oblivion but including Shabar-Bhashya it also made 
the Mimansa Literature unknown to the world. This entire literature with 
its significant vocabulary, myths, episodes, ethical codes and ethos of the 
people needs analytical study. Quite sometime ago AB Keith had presented 
a wide study on Vedic religion and Philosophy. This work should continue 
further. Not only this, the roots applied in the Vedic language denote at some 
places the expansion of meaning, at another the squeezing of meaning and 
yetatanother place the change in meaning. The same is the state of Kridanta 
and TaddhitanfivOreskulsira ISO sf test dertien prefixes. All Indian 
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modern languages can benefit from their own original sources and from 
their available grammatical wealth in the forms of word-structure, sentence- 
structure, Sandhi and Samas (The process of assimilation and dissimilation). 
The question is that of attitude. 


Those Vedic roots which are not available in one language are available 
in the other one, and are used. I was stunned when I found that the roots 
which considered totally extinct were in frequent use in the vocabulary of 
Dongri, Kashmiri, Nepali and Simhali and then I could understand what 
Patanjali had said उपलब्धौ यत्नः क्रियताम्‌ 


Atharva-Ved is the mirror of the second phase of our culture. Its place of 
creation is in much lower lands of the tribal pockets in Prayag and Narmada 
delta and valleys. The region in which the Mantras of Atharva-Ved were 
produced must be a large abode of yellow coloured birds as these Mantras 
recommend that if Jaundice (Peetima) is to be cured by Mantra-therapy then 
as the effect of the Mantras jaundice will be thrown on parrots, woodpeckers 
and Haridravas (Gopitankas). 


शुकेषु ते हरिमाणं रोपणाकासु दध्मसि। 
अथो हारिदूवेषु ते हरिमाणं निदध्मसि।। अथर्व 01-11 
In 5-22 Sukta of this samhita the origin of Takma is shown in Mooja- 
Vanta and described as a curse in Mahavrisha. Both these Janapadas were 
situated in the west-northern part of India known as the major abode of the 
Yajniks (Yajna-performers). After some lapse of time these Yajniks migrated 
to still much lower lands. Perhaps the reason might be the embarrassment 
caused by Panis (Vanjara). So long as these Yajniks were residing near 
Moojavant, they would use the liquid of Somvalli (a kind of vegetation) 
but after migrating to far off places they began to use पूतीक तृण (a kind of 
grass). 

The reason of their evacuation from the Janpadas of Gandhar, Moojvant 
and Mahavrisha must be the epidemic of Takma. But after evacuation the 
place where they got settled, even that place was also Malaria infested. 
Therefore they had asked Takma to go in the remote West on one side and 
in the remote east on the other 


महावृषान्‌ मूजवतो वन्ध्वद्धि परेत्य। 
प्रैतानि तक्मनो ब्रूमो अन्यक्षेत्राणि वा इमाः।। 
गन्धारिभ्यो मूजवदम्योऽङ्गेमभ्यो मागधेम्यः। 
प्रैष्यन्‌ जनमिव शेवधिं तक्मानं परिदध्मसि।। 


अथर्व 5-22-8, 14 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection d 
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This provides an evidence that the places of producing these Mantras 
must be in the tribal belts of Bastar, Chhota Nagpur and Singhbhumi. The 
entire Atahrvaved is pervaded by the Tribal-life and culture. The Atahrva- 
Samhita is full of phantoms and super-natural elements, snakes, wolves, 
a number of sin-deities, black-magic, talisman, occultism, poison-theory 
and Apsaras and Gandharvas. The most ancient Suktas of this Samhita are 
a bundle of black-magic with supernatural occultism. The in-depth study 
of the suktas of Atharva Ved produces a new concept about Apsaras and 
Gandharvas which is quite different from that of the Rgveda. Here they are 
described as Avkaad (अवकाद) Havirada (हविरद) and poly-gamists. They are 
different in nature from other people : 


Jan: कपिरिवैकः कुमारः सर्व-केशकः। 
प्रियो दृश इव भूत्वा गन्धर्वः सचते स्त्रियः।। 
अथर्व 04-37 11 
This provides quite a good space for further research. Without doing 
the serious study of the tribal life and regions, the Atharva-Veda Samhita 
cannot be properly comprehended. Whatever work is done so far in this 
direction is related to Medicines and Abhichaar (अभिचार) The plants and 
vegetation described in Atharva-Veda are yet to be identified. Most of the 
commentators have mentioned them as ‘Special vegetation’ and thus applied 
a simple formula of passing general remark. Even scholar like Sayana has 
evaded the description of an important Plant ‘Jangid’ by simply calling 
‘popular in Varanasi’ “जङ्गिडो वाराणास्यां प्रसिद्धः” The Atharva also discloses the 
fact that during its creation not only the tribals but even the kahtriyas would 
also attack and trouble Brahmans. How strange it is that the same Kshtriyas 
would offer thousands of cow with gold-fitted horns, and in Yajna-Dakshina 
gold-coins and gold objects and on the contrary the same kshtriyas would 
snatch the wealth of cows, gold and even the women of the Brahman families 
and the poor Brahmans had to say : 
ये ब्राह्मणं प्रत्यष्ठीवन्‌ ये वास्मिज्शुल्कमीषिरे। 
अस्नस्ते मध्ये कुल्याया: केशान्‌ खादन्त आसते।। 
ब्रह्मगवी पच्यमाना यावत्‌ साऽभि विजडुहे- 
तेजो राष्ट्रस्य निहन्ति न वीरो जायते वृषा।। 
15-19-3 
If men have spat upon or shot their rheum upon a Brahmin, they sit in 
the middle of a stream running with blood devouring hair. While yet the 
Brahmin's cow which men are dressing, quivers in her throes, she mars the 


kingdom's splértdoBSeilgeresalso) Seem Nen Springs kofe. 
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About the hijackers and abductors of Brahmin's wife, it is said : 


नास्य जाया कल्याणी शतवाही तल्पमाशये 
यस्मिन्‌ राष्ट्रेनिरुध्यते ब्रह्मजायाऽचित्त्या। 
नास्य धेनुः कल्याणी नानड्वान्‌ सहते धुरम्‌। 
विजानि da ब्राह्मणो रात्रिं वसति पापया॥। 
अथर्व 5-17-12, 18 
(No lovely wife who brings her dower in hundreds, rests upon his bed 
within whose kingdom is detained, through want of sense a Brahmin's dame. 
His milch-cow does not profit one, his drought ox masters not the yoke, 
wherever served from his wife, a Brahmin spends a mournful night). 


In continuous three Suktas together (5-17, 18 and 19) the pathos and 
curses expressed in about fifty Mantras must have some reasons behind 
them. In the fourth Sukta of the XII Canto of this Samhita similar descriptions 
have been given. These instances create doubts in the mind and we have 
to think whether the adultery (may be rape also) done with Gautam's 
and Jamdagni's wife may be the result of such an atmosphere and further 
denigrating Parushram, visualising the image of Lord Vishnu in Rama and 
Krisha may have the same reason. In the same manner acceptance of pupilage 
or disciple-hood of Brahmin Acharyas in kshatriya Rulers for acquiring the 
way to self-knowledge from them and the episodes of Jabali's son Satyakama 
and Raikva may have the same reasons due to similar kind of attitude. In 
fact the last phase of producing the Samhita had been the most dreadful 
phase of cultural conflicts. The tribal forest-dwellers have not only influenced 
our literature and language through their way of life, ethos, traditions and 
faith and we have taken much from them but in lieu this mutuality has 
also influenced the tribals. If such a kind of study is undertaken, numerous 
interesting facts and evidences would be uncovered and new possibilities 
about tribal life would emerge. 


Iran and India are cousins and the Parsis living in India constantly 
remind us this fact. Why should we forget that the modern linguistics has 
originated from Avesta. Until Pehalvi Period we had been closely associated 
with Iranian literature, culture and language. Until Alexander's invasion the 
North-west part of India was in the possession of Iran (Paras) and including 
Iran, from Afghanistan to Kashmir we had not only commercial relationship 
but mutual domestic hospitalities also prevailed. Even now the Moslems 
of Tashkand, Samarkand and Bukhara call Indians as brothers. If in the 
long stretched strip of Russian borders, we hear their music, we would 
find curious simdarktyikn auiKancd Baeixirmusisid haning onguown student age, 
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Sanskrit was an optionallanguage in the curriculum of Afghanistan. In later 
times religious fundamentalism distorted the Persian language by stuffing 
a large number of Arabic words. Iran's concept of god and Deities, their 
worship, rituals, their cultural background, their religious ethos and festive 
occasions, their myths, their life style, language and literature and various 
special features of the Iranian (Persian) civilization are little known of Indian. 
Though Avesta was translated long ago, yet I have not seen any significant 
work based on the comparative study of Jeend and Vedic language. In the 
programmes of Vedic Samshodhana Mandal this study also had a mention. 
This Mandal has done commendable work but now, I have an apprehension 
in my mind that this very important branch of our study may not become 
only a decorative or figurative body. 


The present perception of our people about Sanskrit is that itis a language 
of worship and prayer, rituals, Satyanarayan Katha and Bhagwat. For new 
graduating youth It is a language of mugging up by drilling Ramah, Ramou, 
Ramah or Pathati, Pathatah Pathanti. The Universities and Sanskrit Institutes 
are confined to the selected excerpts of Laghutrayi; Vrihattrayi and Kathatrayi 
(kadambari, Dashkumar Charit and Panchtantra). There was a time when 
New schools of, Navya-vyakaran, Navya Nyaya and Navya Vedanta were 
very much talked about. Ved, Meemansa and Jyotish were secondary. In 
Kashi, literature was humoured out as Randa-Rodan (widow's crying) and 
those who could not succeed in any other subject would opt for literature. 
Now are the days of literature. Books of Grammar, Nyaya Vedanta etc. are 
lying in dust in libraries. Nobody knows even the names of Phakkikas. New 
schools of Grammar Nyaya and Vedanta had contributed new and polished 
language and logic had received its minutest micro-level in thoughtful studies 
but the excess of criticality and logical in terventions these subjects were 
beyond the perception of the scholars and consequently were also detached 
from life. The result of all this is that Vyaharama Nyaya, and Vedanta are 
still alive in some state, Yoga and Sankhya do exist to some extent but who 
will not he moved with pain and sorrow to see the contribution of talented 
thinkers and scholars of three centuries going into dust ? 


Under classical literature comes Poetry, Drama and Short-stories. This 
literature of India is matchless as far as its height of imagination, expression 
of the most delicate feelings and sentiments, power of communication, beauty 
of figurativeness and richness of language are concerned. Drama also falls 
in the same category. Not only in their poetic excellence but also in their 
dramatically our plays enjoy proud place in the world literature. The plays of 
Bhasa, Kalidasacmal Shindgak baie susoessfullsrpeenstagedcieven out of India. 
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Besides these, there are other important plays also such as Mudra-Rakshas 
of Vishakhdutta, Viddha-shaal Bhanjika, Karpoor Manjari of Rajshekhar 
Malati Madhava of Bhavabhuti which have also been successfully staged. 
There are also some उपरुपक and one-act-plays such as Bhavdajjukiyam and 
Dhoorta-nartakam. For fictional writing the writers have not shown much 
interest. After Vasavdatta and Kadambari, no significant creative work has 
been seen in this area. The tradition of Panchtantra did not go ahead and 
remained constant with itself. Dashkumar Charit was definitely a good 
attempt. Yes, Prakrit after producing the epic Setubandha has expressed its 
great potential in all the three styles and trends by writing ‘Soddthal-kaha’ 
and Karpoormanjari. 


The period from Ashwaghosh to Bhojraj was really the golden era for 
Sanskrit and Prakrit both. This era brought about a great bloom of literature 
in almost all branches such as epic, Drama, fiction and Muktak poetry and so 
on. The most important feature of this era's creation is its lucidity. The genius 
and capability the Sanskrit creative writers have expressed through various 
Bhava and the Rasas like Karun, Veer, Raudra, Bhayanak and Vibhatsa. Such 
heights are found nowhere in the world except in Sanskrit literature. The 
entire literature of the world cannot stand any comparison with Sanskrit 
literature as far as these Bhava and Rasas are concerned. Karun (श्रृंगार) Viyog 
Shringar, Raudra, Veer, Bhayanak (fearfulness) and Vibhatsa (Deformation) 
are such Rasas which are unsurpassable in any other literature of the world. 
Neeti (Ethics or code of conduct), Vairagya (Exile from the world), Sukti 
(Proverbial say) and Dev-stuti literature (Prayer of deities) has also great 
heights but it was created in such an age when the life was being led in lust 
and luxury. Therefore the literature of this period is more prone to Shringar 
(Love and merriment) and there is a lack of the real element of work and 
labour. Leaving aside a small portion, the rest of the literature of this period 
is full of obscenity on the vulgar description of womanas limbs not readable 
within the family houses. The independent poetic pieces known as Shringar- 
muktak are no less obscene and damaging. Even then the rich linguistic 
flavour and heights of imaginativeness are entertaining and unique. Besides 
Lakshan-granthas and poetics a large number of writing is still in the form 
of manuscripts awaiting publication. 

Our Drama literature is known throughout the world for its superiority 
but the theories propounded in Drama are pretty old and need a relook. 
Whatever is written in Natyashastra about the Stage and choreography 
centuries ago, is now irrelevant. The length and width of theatre hall and 
stage-related choreegtapyny Raenesadieiqusiteshonahie agecivhen population 
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size was limited : In the same way the principle of making a ksatriya a hero 
and prescribing Prakrit for women characters even though these women 
are Seeta or Sarasvati cannot be accepted now, because the women these 
days occupy a very high Position as Governors, Ambassadors and Vice 
Chancellors. Showing of some scenes on stage was prohibited during old 
period. Now those norms are no longer relevant. In the total inventory of 
Rasas, Hasya-rasa in Sanskrit literature is a very weak link. Even though 
there are theoretical parts of Hasya described by Pundits, such as Hasita, 
Prahasita and Aphasita but they themselves could not produce examples 
of them. Whatever examples are available in the entire Sanskrit literature, 
do not create Hasya (Laughter) and instead they produce abhoreness and 
nausea. This had a great impact even on modern Indian languages. In Hasya 
except Marathi and to some extent Bengali all other languages are poor. 
Whether they are full plays or sub-plays, all belong to the status of poetry 
and lack dramatic elements. In sub-plays (उपरुपक) some forms like Bhana 
(भाण) and Prahsana (प्रहसन) are oscence though their poetry is very good. 


There has been a great increase in the number of Universities and 
Institutes in India in the last 25-30 years. With the increase of Institutions, 
there is also an explosion of student population, teachers, professors, and 
researchers. A huge quantity of creative writings, criticism, fundamental 
researches and translations is being published every year. In Sanskrit also 
there are two dailies, three weeklies, 15 monthlies, three bi-monthlies, 20 
quarterlies and three regular half-yearlies published, and out of all these 
there are some, which belong to very high quality. The epics and semi epics 
are also in sufficient number. Sanskrit Academics in Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujrat have been functioning successfully 
with commendable work. Maharashtra and Bihar have also Sanskrit 
academies. For original creative literature in Sanskrit there are Honours 
and Awards of National standards and State levels. The fact is that for 
giving away all such awards, creative original books of desired standards are 
not coming for entries. These days highest award winning work 'Ramkirti 
Mahakavyam’ has been very much in literary discourses. Prior to this epics 
on Shivraj and Shankaracharya like ‘Shankar Vijayam’, 'Shivraj Vijayam’ 
and ‘Swatantrya Sambhvam’ related to freedom struggle have been already 
awarded. Independent anthologies of poems like ‘Veena’ by Dr. Ramkaran 
Sharma, Narma Saptashati by Dr. Vagish Shastri and Ragadheevaram by Dr. 
Radhavallabh Tripathi have also drawn attention. “Ravindra Sangeetam’ 
of Dr. Deepak Ghosh has recently been published. But the realm of fiction 


and plays is stilLunapproagh edi Aker aRgoRkaceeneNeh Sindhu kanya’ 
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I have not seen any other fiction so important in Sanskrit literature. Plays 
(Rupaks) are almost absent. The case of some astry short stories and one act 
plays being published in magazines here and there is different Felicitation 
Volumes In Honour of Sanskrit scholars and Indologists, are published with 
alot of original materials and critical analyses every year. Sanskrit Vangmaya 
kosh in four parts by Dr. Shridhar Bhaskar Varnekar is also a very significant 
work. Dr. Sushma Kulshreshta has been a prolific writer of a number of books 
relating to the traditions of Classical Musical works and Sanskrit Poetry. It 
is also very praiseworthy that Punjab University Chandigarh has created a 
Valmiki chair for research relating to Ramkatha and Maharshi Valmiki. All 
these are very happy indications. Some names I have mentioned above are 
only casual. In the modern literary creative works, experiments are being 
done in the field of language, meters, style, themes and communicability, 
and young writers are quite excited and inspired to do something new. 
There is yet to be done more. The contemporary problems and worries of 
our society must reflect in Sanskrit literature also with seriousness of thought 
in the large national interest. 


So many people ask a very relevant question which should disturb all 
of us. They ask that your poets and creative writers who have devoted 
their genius in narrating fancifully the lust and luxury of kings and feudals 
with exagerated and extolling style, who have also spent their talents in 
describing not only the beauty of women but also of the prostitutes and 
who have not even hesitated in writing poetry like Ghourpanchashika and 
Kuttineematam, why and how they have never tried to write a single line 
on those great heroes and heroines who have sacrificed their lives for India 
and Indian identity such as Rana Sangram Singh, Maharana Pratap, Veer 
Shivaji, Rani Durgavati and Queen of Jhansi-Laxmi Bai? Why have they 
shown miserliness of their creativity for these personalities? They had been 
good bards of the Mughal and even the British rules but why have they not 
remembered those freedom fighters and revolutionaries who have sacrificed 
their lives on the altar of this mother land? Why the tongue of wise men and 
creative writers was so tight and mute when only in Pune of Maharashtra the 
town of scholars and writers, three Chafekar brothers were hanged to death, 
Savarkar was transported to exile and Bal Gangadhar Tilak was expelled 
from the country? What about our cow and Hindu protectors Sikh-gurus? 
How much torture these gallant saints had suffered? But nothing is written 
on their sacrifice in Sanskrit. What a pity? 


Learned Scholars, I am trespassing the tradition when I am saying 
something differentaburpingkiluas mstkdtivningeay Ramblateneroantellectual and 
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research achievements have been done, would be known to you from the 
Presidential addresses and research-papers presented in these Sections. So 
avoiding the talk of high ideals, erudite lectures and impressive dialogues 
I intend to share my life-experiences with you. 


Friends, However great and important may be the art, literature and 
their tradition, but when they are isolated and cut off from people and 
community's life and remain no longer in active use, gradually in times to 
come, they become completely dead and get lost in the recesses of time. I 
put a very relevant question to this very enlightened assembly to find out 
that in the society where there was a tradition “ब्राह्मणेन निष्कारणो षड्ड्रोवेदो5 ध्येयो 
ज्ञेयश्च” , in that society and tradition how have vanished hundreds of great 
works belonging to Vedic Shakhas. Can anybody tell where they are and 
in what condition they are ? The commentaries and Churnis written on the 
original works of Philosophy, lots of Shiksha-granthas, Nighantus, Vyakaran 
Granthas, Navya Vyakaran (Neo-grammar with philology), Navya Nyaya, 
Vedanta, Jain Philosophy, and Buddhist Nyaya Granthas, of all these how 
many are still existent ? Only alive are those who to some extent are related to 
individual or social life. Any study, research or writing cannot be honoured 
by ignoring the contemporary situations around us. The situations which 
our honoured ancestors have never visualized and imagined have now been 
surrounding us. Castism, disintegration of the society in small castebased 
groups, communal and fundamental obstinacy, consumerism, nudity in 
arts, vulgarity, unsafe position of women, dowary, growing rape offences, 
uncontrolled and rapid population growth, superstitions all these are our new 
challenges as they are very badly effecting our social and moral values. 


Let us have a glance at present caste-system. During vedic period we 
do not come across any cast except रथकार and it was a profession not a caste. 
In sutra period we hear of रथकार, अयस्कार कर्मार, मालाकार and WHPR the five 
professional sections. During Maurya period कायस्थ a class of state officers 
sprang up, It was like the IAS and IPS class, a class of officers, comprised 
of the learned people of all the three Varnas. The professional division of 
the society was such that only in one family there were living four brothers 
each belonging to different Varna. If the father was a Brahman the son 
could be a kshatriya or Shudra. Otherwise the Shatapath would not had 
said - यस्य कुले दश पुरुषानूकाः शूद्रा न विद्येरस सोमं पिवेत्‌ | शूद्रा वा संस्कर्तार: स्युः meaning 
that Shudras will work as cook and prepare सोमरस and हविष्यान्न. Castes grew 
only after foreign invasions by Greeks, Shakas and Huns etc and with the 
growth of industry. 
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Even the number of deities is increasing every year. The gods whose 
number was 50 only in Rgveda, got increased and became 150 in Atharv- 
veda and in Skandapurana it went to more than one thousand and now it 
is innumerable. The pathetic condition of those Kashmiri Pandits who had 
been the fore-runners and pioneers in literature, arts and philosophy at 
one time, the political corruption rampant in every field of life, and inequal 
distribution of wealth should also become the relevant areas of research 
now in Sanskrit. We must remember that our past ancestors had shown 
such awareness for their own time and situations. 


The branches of studies especially in the field of Islamic studies, Arabic, 
Persian and Dravadian studies, South East Asian and West-Asian studies 
and manuscriptology are considerably poor. Some are only for the name 
sake. If we think to make them competent, active and comparable to other 
branches, it will benefit us. For all these branches a three member committee 
for each branch can be constituted and then in the management committee 
there should be a general discussion. But this is possible only when the 
office of this Conference works continuously for the whole year round. 
The Harappa period's remains are now found in Sindh, from Punjab to 
Haryana, Upper Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Madhya 
Pradesh is abundantly rich in architectural heritage where pre-historic 
human-skeleton, widely spread rock-shelters, monumental wealth of Shung, 
Vakatak and Cultury periods and Emperor Bhoj Period is amply found 
scattered here and there. The Yajnashala and the pillar of Heleodoros found 
in Vidisha excavation are no less important than the auditorium of Emperor 
Chandragupt's royal palace in Patliputra, and as far as inscriptions and 
copper-plate-citations are concerned they are thousands in number. In this 
direction the union and state Governments of India have done a lot of work. 
The success of Dr. Rao in oceanography may lead us to find out second 
Dwarika also, submerged in the sea one day. It is a matter of great concern 
that excavation expeditions are now being undertaken by such people 
who do not have adequate understanding of our cultural and architectural 
heritage, Sanskrit language and cultural history. The information related 
to these aspects cannot be achieved one by one source, place, period or 
materials found in excavation. Just as in order to know and understand the 
physiology and anatomy of the human body, it is necessary to understand 
everything external and internal in the body very comprehensively, similarly 
the knowledge of culture and history cannot be achieved in bits and pieces 
without knowing comprehensively the entire literature, tradition and ethos 
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from Khajuraho to Konark temples cannot be properly understood without 
having the knowledge of Tantra Shastra and it is not possible to understand 
occult (तन्त्र) also without understanding the original occult as described in 
Khil Suktas of Rgveda and some Suktas of Atharva-veda. The same is the 
state in other fields and without adequately knowing and internalising the 
gradual historical developments and literature right from Brahman period 
to 16th Century AD one cannot have the right perception of caste-system, 
dowary-system, inferiority complex by considering women lower than men, 
norms for heirship rights, Niyog (Sexual relationship with other man for 
getting a child), re-marriage, and complete surrender to husband and so 
on. 


In every part of India hand-written manuscripts are lying unnoticed. 
A number of University and Research Institutes have a huge stock of 
manuscripts. I have seen a great treasure of manuscripts relating to Tantra 
Shastra collected by Kashmiri saints for which even two big rooms are hardly 
enough to preserve in a small town like Etawa. At may request the then Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh Dr. Sampurnanand and President Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad also went to see that treasure. They did help and support it but asI 
have already said that without popular community support it is impossible 
to preserve literature and popular support is generated through respect and 
faith. If we take up the case of Sanskrit, for years our political leaders and 
scholars have kept no stone unturned in the praise of this language. Who 
does not hold it the most scientific and the best language of the world ? They 
say that the soul of India lies in Sanskrit. It is considered even most suitable 
and appropriate for computer. Even then I had to sweat out all my body 
in trying to make it a compulsory language in my own state at the Higher 
Secondary school level and ultimately it was made optional. If it is taught 
upto High School level in central schools as a compulsory language, it is 
because of some people's untiring efforts and after Supreme court's order. 
We have been continuously neglecting Sanskrit and cutting off people from 
it. The natural result should be the present pitiable condition of Sanskrit. 
There is a huge treasure of various manuscripts in the country. Jain-books 
and manuscripts are in abundance. The old palaces of the princes are full of 
manuscripts in the Dingal language relating to Mediaeval ages in Rajasthan. 
Some manuscripts are beautifully calligraphed with attractive and artistic 
gilded letters and bindings. Kashmir and Orissa have been its main treasures. 
I am still awaiting the emergence of Paippalad Samhita in Orissa. Many 
resource-rich Institutions have published the lists of their collections. But 
most of these manuscripts are turning into dust. With indefatiguable efforts 
of Dr. Vishwabdértlharistanekeaks SepaleitiGertpotiy Rerhteli RellegBoVedic literature 
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have been collected in Vishweshwaranand Research Institute. The editing of 
these manuscripts requires patience, hard labour and comprehensive broad 
attitude. It is useless to talk of their preservation, as most of the people do not 
know those techniques and processes which the scientists have suggested for 
preserving them. Even then some Study centres have given much attention to 
it. The Oriental Institute of Baroda is one of them. I do not know how much 
benefit is being drawn by young and curious students and research-workers. 
There is a need to have better coordination between the present education 
institutions and the archives of ancient books and manuscripts. 


In the field of fine arts and technical skills, our ancestory have left a good 
legacy but these sources need able editing and elaborate commentaries. 
Aparajit Prichcha, Chitra Meemamsa, Mansollasa, Lilavati, Vrihat-samhita, 
Samarangana Sutradhara and Natya-Shastra are among such works. 
Samarangana Sutradhar is very comprehensive, mentioning the techniques 
and knowledge of architecture, dams, barrages, temples, sculpture, wells, 
tanks, Vapis (approaching well through stairs), lakes and so on. Even 
manufacturing of aeroplanes has been elaborately discussed in it. 


If the books and works available in Dravidian languages, Persian and 
Arabic relating to Islamic religion, philosophy and culture are scripted and 
transformed in Devnagri script, then we can overcome many hurdles existing 
in the way of communal harmony and this will reduce the distance between 
the relationships of South and North, Islam and other religions by avoiding 
communal confrontations every now and then. But this can be done only 
by the Government of India alone through a special project. 


Friends ! I have, perhaps tired you by delivering such a long boring 
lecture deviating from the common tradition and routine of such conference, 
but being senior one of you whom you yourselves have chosen to be so, I 
considered it my humble duty and responsibility to have a cursery glance on 
all the nineteen sections of this conference with their respective significance 
and lacunas and also to apprise you with them. 


Let Almighty provide strength to all of us who are on their way to 
knowledge and truth. Let us pray together : 


शं नः सूर्य उरुचक्षा उदेतु श॑ प्रादिशो भवन्तु। 
शं नः पर्वता ध्रुवयो भवन्तु शं नः सिन्धवः शमु सन्त्वाप।। 
ऋक्‌ 7-35-8 
Let the for-seeing sun rise up to bless us, Be the four quarters of the sky 
auspicious. Auspicious be the firmly seated mountains, auspicious be the 


rivers and the waters. 
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Fortieth All India Oriental Conference, 


Chennai 
Anantalal Thakur 





Chairman of the Reception Committee, Distinguished Colleagues, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 


I am deeply thankful to you all for electing me president of the Fortieth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference at Chennai. If first attended 
the Fourteenth Session of this Conference held at Darbhanga in 1948. It 
was my entry into a new life. I found great scholars of International fame 
taking. part in its deliberations, the Panditasabha organised on a grand 
scale, attracted me most. I took part in the deliberations of the Religion 
and Philosophy section, heard the discussions on many learned papers but 
I was not bold enough to ask any question or assert my own view when I 
actually differed with those expressed. I was, however, fortunate enough 
to be acquainted with many scholars and new entrants of my own age. 
I presented a paper on the Contributions of Jnanasrimitra, the Buddhist 
logician. I got opportunities to be acquainted with the late Mahapandita 
Rahula Sankrityayana, the explorer of ancient Indian manuscripts and 
the late Prof D.C.Bhattacharya, the historian of Nyaya philosophy. Both 
of them encouraged me to continue my studies on the parallel growth of 
Nyaya and Buddhist logic. Rahulji's active help facilitated my entry into 
the Tibetan Sanskrit collection of Mss. in the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 
Thus I could devote myself to the study of the works of Jnanasrimitra and 
Ratnakirti who formed a link between the Nyaya masters Vacaspatimisra 
and Udayanacarya. Since then I attended 19 more sessions, read several 
papers and was a member of the executive committee of the Conference 
for several years. My acquaintance with scholars like Pandita Sukhalalji 
Sanghavi, Dr. V Raghavan, Dr J. S. Jetly and others helped me a great deal 
to locate rare n&&rtuSedtpigenmftaidaceossipe m baer pe lipiaries and obtain 
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copies thereof. The AIOC thus offered me a number of generous friends, 
providing thereby an opportunity to be acquainted with the contributions 
of some of the greatest classical scholars of India. I am sure your kind help 
and co-operation will be of great assistance in discharging my duties here 
in Chennai. 


Through my long association with your Conference I have learnt that 
the problems of Indology can be broadly divided into three areas-textual, 
exegetical and historical. The extent of our culture is vast. It is not confined to 
our own land alone, but it spills over what is known as greater India. Again 
the culture grew through several millennia. We had to encounter several 
onslaughts on this culture throughout our history. They hampered our usual 
peaceful pursuit of the sastras. India did notlay any claim upon the territories 
and riches of her neighbours. But that did not save her from loot, arson, 
conversions, migrations and internecine feuds. All these told heavily upon 
the continuity of our sastric traditions. Fortunately for us our forefathers 
valued the Mss. most and tried to save the Mss. traditions along with their 
catuspathis to the best of their ability even in adverse circumstances. The 
Buddhists and Jains had to follow the policy of centralisation to save their 
own cultural heritage. They were generous enough to save older Indian 
traditions also by writing commentaries and criticisms on our texts and by 
preserving our Mss. in their Viharas and Bhandaras. The Buddhist monks 
carried Indian texts beyond the borders of India and we have got back 
Indian texts from China, Tibet and Mangolia. Arabic and Persian scholars 
prepared translation of select Indian texts and helped them reach far off 
Western countries. 


After the advent of western culture in India Collection of Mss., preservation 
thereof and critical study therein were systematically pursued. As a result 
we now get huge number of ancient texts either in print or in Mss. Our 
fore-runners have done much. We, the Indologists in Independent India 
will have to do much more. Old Mss. are decaying in the countryside. Fresh 
ones are not replacing them. Mode of preservation is not always the same 
everywhere. Proper attention to Mss. is therefore a must as we can hardly 
allow them to decay and die. 


It is in the fitness of things that our Conference since its inception is 
encouraging Mss. studies. A special section on manuscriptology has been 
functioning. We cannot ignore the Mss. of familiar texts even as they often 
offer better readings in familiar texts. Lacunae are filled up through the 
discoveries of quotations from and references to important texts and authors. 


Fresh but bettef trft&sqsietevridn BE Stes aired y ded WA ate offered. Young 
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scholars are initiated in the different branches of Indological studies. The 
Conference thus serves the purpose of a moving gurukula unveiling our 
glorious past and laying the foundation of an equally glorious future. The 
duty of elderly people like us is to pass on our valuable experiences inherited 
from our predecessors to the prospective uttarasadhakas. 


My dear fellow delegates! The foundation stone of our culture was laid 
on the four great Sastras. The Vedas (त्रयी), logic (आन्वीक्षिकी) economics (वार्ता) 
and the science of good governance (दण्डनीति) were accepted as having an 
eternal relevance. The Vedas are mainly three-The Rigveda, the Yajurveda 
and the Samaveda. The Atharvaveda and the Itihasaveda are also very close 
to them. 


The science of Siksha, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Metrics and Astrology 
are their indispensable limbs. The Vedas delineate the Indian life divided 
into four Varnas and four Asramas. 


Visnugupta Kautilya voices the unanimous opinion of all the sastras of 
ancient India when he says: 


व्यवस्थितार्यमर्यादः  कृतवर्णाश्रमास्थितिः i 
त्र्या हि रक्षितो लोकः प्रसीदति न सीदति।। 


The human society in which the good has been discriminated from the 
bad and the institutions of varnas and Asramas are followed with care and 
attention and which is grounded upon the three Vedas is ever prosperous 
and never suffers. 


Anvikshiki has been classified by Kautilya in three main branches- 
Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata. Here Samkhya should be accepted including 
the sastras of Kapila and Patanjali as shown in the Mahabharata. Vatsyayana 
takes anvikshiki in the sense of Nyaya. (1. प्रतक्षागमाभ्यामीक्षितस्यान्वीक्षणमन्वीक्षा, तया 
प्रर्वमाना आन्वीक्षिको न्यायविद्या न्यायशास्त्रम्‌। The same Vatsyayana attributes the 
asatkarya theory of the Nyaya-Vaisesika to ‘Yogas’. Cf. असदुत्पद्यते, उत्पन्नं निरुघ्यत 
इति योगानाम्‌ | Nyaya-bhashya, I. 1. 29. Many Jain scholars use the terms ‘Yoga’ 
or ‘Yauga’ to mean the Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas or both. Thus Yoga of Kautilya 
should be accepted as "Naiyayika'. Lokayata means that branch of anvikshiki 
which is current among the common people not endowed with proficiency 
in Samkhya, Nyaya, etc. 

Both Kautilya and Vatsyayana accept anvikshiki as the lamp unto 
all the vidyas, an expedient for all activities and the receptacle of all the 
dharmas, conventions that hold the society together. It may be noted here 
that Vatsyayana clearly refers to the Vidyoddesa section of the Arthasastra 


of Kautilya, wifi Where HSS Hier Beer Ta AA Ce SI मल्लनागः 
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कौटिल्यश्चणकात्मजः। Raja- Sekharasuri also supports this identification. Vide, 
the Nyayakandali-panjika (G.O.S. edn.,p.6 ) पक्षिलस्वामी न्यायभाष्कारश्चाणक्यः। 


Varta means agriculture, animal husbandry and commerce. The Vartasastra 
helps through the realisation of the food and drink, metals of higher and 
lower varieties and free service on the part of the citizens to the state. 


Danda is the means of earning and preserving a kingdom through the 
joint application of the anvikshiki, trayi and varta. The rules of the utilization 
of this danda are called dandaniti-the science of governance. This science 
has for its subject matter the acquisition of what has not been acquired, the 
enhancement of what has been acquired and the utilization of the enhanced 
riches for the welfare of the people. 


We propose to discuss some problems of the Nyayasastra and its 
Counterpart-the Vaisesikasastra. Indian logic has a long and varied history. Its 
rudiments are found scattered in the Vedic and post-Vedic Indian literature. 
The Nyayadarsana is attributed to Akshapada belonging to the family of 
Gotama, which produced several Vedic seers. And the Gotamas made 
significant contributions to our philosophical thoughts also. The famous 
Asyavamiya Sukta (RV.I. 164 ) comes from the sage Dirghatamas of this 
family. Vada or Samvada has been recommended in the Rigveda as a must 
in Aryan life. The sage Jamadagni prays for safety from those, who do not 
offer sacrifices, do not learn the truth through repeated enquiry and do not 
take delight in Samvada (RV.VIII. 101.4). The Brihadaranyakopanisad refers to 
vadanyaya and jalpanyaya. The Mahabharata evinces acquaintance with the 
Nyayasastra. Its origin is described there (XII. 59). There were several Nyaya 
treatises propounded by celebrated debaters and one is asked to follow the 
text furnished with reasoning, support of the scriptures and behaviour of 
the honest people. 


न्यायतत्त्वान्यनेकानि तैस्तैरुक्तानि वादिभिः। 
हेत्वागममसदाचारैर्यद्‌ युक्तं तदुपास्यताम्‌।। 
M.Bh. XII 10.22 


The hermitage of the sage Kanva in the Mahabharata was full of logicians, 
who knew the truths as taught in the Nyayasastra and were experts in the 
formation and combination of the different propositions and attained 
proficiency in the doctrines of establishment of one's own thesis and 
refutation of that of the opponents. They knew the causal law and the truth 
about some Vaisesika categories. 


In connection with the Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices of Yudhisthira 
we hear of jalpaC&rfdKeitkrigiti Kalia Saisir UK vasior ierit ei etiPhimself with the 
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vada form of katha. The Kathakas (logicians) adept in vada, jalpa and vitanda 
debates accompanied Arjuna when he started for tirtha-yatra. Narada is said 
to have been conversant with the merits and demerits of the five-membered 
syllogism (II. 5.3 9). The Mahabharata knows the four pramanas (XII. 56.41), 
the individual souls (XII. p. 21), body as the substratum of enjoyment (XII. 
171.218), (XII. 174.21), the sense organs (XIII. 3.67.134 and 54.36), mind (XII. 
88. 16. 178. 12; 381. 18-20) objects of senses (XII. 145), the five elements 
(XIII. p.145), pain (XII. p.541), pleasure (XII. 177.35) rebirth (1.34.12), (VII. 
85.31), (XIII. 42.333) final emancipation (XII. 47.56), doubt, ascertainment 
of the truth, purpose (XII.24) and nigraha (XII.260.2). All these have been 
used in the Nyaya sense in the Mahabharata. Asvatthaman is said to have 
special attraction for the vitanda form of disputation (VII. 85. 13). We may 
thus conclude that the Nyaya categories were fairly known at least to the 
latest version of the Mahabharata, Gautama, the husband of Ahalya, has 
traditionally been identified with Akshapada, author of the Nyayadarsana. 


अक्षपादो महायोगी गौतमस्तपसि स्थित: । 
गोदावरीसमानेता अहल्यायाः पतिः प्रभुः।। 


But modern scholars hesitate to ascribe such a very old date to Akshapada 
Goutama on the ground that late Buddhist theories are mentioned in the 
Nyayadarsana and that Kautilya shows no knowledge of this sastra though 
he knew three forms of the Anvikshiki-Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata. These 
arguments require some examination. The Buddhist views referred to in 
the Nyayadarsana are of a general nature and do not exactly correspond to 
those available in the extant Buddhist texts. On the other hand Nagarjuna, 
in his Pramanavihetana and the Vaidalyasiitra, refutes the Nyaya categories 
of Akshapada, who might therefore have referred to some pre Nagarjuna 
Buddhist views which do not stand in the way of assigning a pre-Nagarjuna 
date to the Nyayadarsana. We have just shown that Kautilya's ‘yoga’ is 
identical with Nyaya. 

The Nyayasastra of Akshapada shows three clear stages of development. 
We propose to provide a bird's eye view of each. The Nyaya literature 
consists of the Nyayasutras, commentaries and sub-commentaries on 
the sütras, digests, prakaranas on individual categories and the lakshana 
works offering exact definitions of terms used in the sastra. The sitras of 
Akshapada form the basis of all the later Nyaya speculations. In course of 
time corruptions crept in the sutra text and Vacaspatimista. I felt the necessity 
of critically editing them in his Nyayasucinibandha. His investigations suggest 
that the Nyayadarsana consisted of five chapters, ten daily lessons, eighty- 
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अनेक द्रव्यसमवायाद्‌ रुपविशेषातूच रुपोपलब्धि: | has been accepted as a Nyàyasütra 
in one version of the nibandha but it is IV 19th sūtra in the Vaisesikadarsana 
casually quoted in the Nyaya-bhasya 111.1.3. Nyaya commentators like 
Bhattavagisvara, Visvanatha, Kesavamisra Tarkacharya Vamsadhara and 
Radhamohana have rejected it from their Nyayasütra text. Vacaspati- II clearly 
adds in the conclusion of III. 1.37 अत्रकणादसम्मतिप्रदर्शनाय तत्सूत्रम्‌ महत्येकद्रव्यवत्त्वाद 
etc (p.318). Again one Nyàyasütra -सद्यः कालान्तरे च फलनिष्पत्त: संशय: IV 1.44 
demands that this doubt should be removed by another sutra. But actually 
the doubt is removed by a bhasya-passage न सद्यः कालान्तरोपभोग्यत्वात्‌ of the 
same sutra in several printed Nyayasütrabhasya editions. One version of the 
Nibandha counts it is as an independent Nyayasutra (i.e. IV.1.45) removing 
the difficulty. 


There were other attempts to re-edit the Nyayasütra text. Vacaspatimisra- 
II in his Nyayasutroddhara counts two more sutras while Kesavamisra 
Tarkacarya accepted five hundred and twenty-one sutras only. This is just 
to show that the Nyayasütra text requires further critical examination on 
the basis of materials scattered in Mss. and printed texts. 


At the earliest stage, the Nyayasutras seem to have been expounded 
orally with the help of the tantrayuktis-a set of principles meant for 
composing the sütra texts and also utilised in their expositions. Versions of 
these Yuktis are now available as appendices to the Arthasastra of Kautilya, 
the medical treatises of Charaka, Susruta and Vagbhata as well as in the 
Vishnudharmottarapurana. The Yuktidipika on the Samkhyasaptati uses and 
explains some of them. The Nyaya authors like Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara 
and Vacaspati- I also show acquaintance with them 


The first regular commentary on the Nyayasutras is the Bhashya of 
Vatsyayana. Alternative explanations in the case of Nyayasutra. I. 1.4. in 
the Nyayabhasya led some modern scholars to hold that the original import 
of the sutra concerned was forgotten at the time of Vatsyayana who added 
imaginary explanations in this case. Others held that these alternative 
explanations are nothing but remnants of earlier commentaries quoted 
in the Nyayabhashya. We on our part have examined the question and are 
sure that these double explanations cropped up where there is a difference 
between the Nyaya and Vaisesika views. The second set of explanations 
uses Vaisesikasutras, Vai$esika tenets and Vaisesika terminology. Thus 
Vatsyayana always holds a balance between the two systems and gives 
the Vaisesika view side by side with the Nyaya ones whenever there is 


disagreement between the two systems. 
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That several sub-commentaries on the Nyayabhashya were written by 
different scholars is attested by references and quotations in extant texts like 
the Nyayabhushana of Bhasarvajna and the Tativasamgraha of Santarakshita, the 
Panjika onitby Kamalasila, the Dharmottarapradipa of Durvekamisra and others. 
Thus we come to know that Aviddhakarna wrote the Tattoatika, Adhyayana 
wrote the Rucitika, Bhavivikta wrote a third Bhashyatika and Visvarupa had 
one more Bhashyatika to his credit. Jayantabhatta's Agamadambaranataka 
informs us that Visvarupa was contemporaneous with Jayanta. Vadiraja 
quotes from Visvarupa's work in his Pramanaviniscayavivarana. Trilochana, 
preceptor of Vacaspati-I, also wrote a Nyayamanjari on the Nyayabhashya. He 
had one Nyayaprakirnaka also to his credit. The views of these commentators 
have been collected and analysed. But their Mss. seem to be irreparably 
lost. 


The Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara who criticised the Buddhist master 
Dignaga's views as recorded in his Pramanasamuccaya is alone available 
among the sub commentaries on the Nyayabhashya in Mss. as well as in print 
presumably because of the fact that Vacaspati-I, the next sub-commentator, 
preferred to comment upon it to the exclusion of the Nyayamanjari of his own 
guru Trilocana. Aniruddhacarya in the Tatparyavivaranapanjika informs us 
that Vacaspati's occasional departure from the traditional Nyaya view in the 
Tatparyatika is sometimes due to his intention of keeping the Manjari unhurt 
(मञ्जरीभङ्गभयाव्‌). The Tatparyatika served to popularise the Nyayavarttika and 
its rival Bhashyatikas went into oblivion. The Tatparyavivaranapanjika on the 
Tatparyatika of Vacaspati is a highly valuable text. The last four chapters of 
it have been published by the Mithila Institute, Darbhanga. 


Vacaspati criticised Dharmakirtti's works headed by the Pramanavarttika 
and was himself criticised by Jnanasrimitra and his disciple Ratnakirtti. Three 
tracts of this Ratnakirtti were published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series by 
Mm. Haraprasada Sastri. Rahula Sankrityayana procured photocopies of ten 
tracts of Ratnakirtti (including those already available in print) and twelve 
tracts of Jnanasrimitra. The K.P.Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, published 
all of them in two separate volumes, the Jnanasrimitranibandhavaliand the 
Ratnakirttinibandhavali. Jnanasrimitra not only criticises the Nyaya position 
of Vacaspati-I, but treats Sankara the Naiyayika, Bhasarvajna and Trilochana 
also along with Vacaspati-I. 

The main successor of Vacaspati was Udayana whose Tatparyaparisuddhi 
has recently been published from ICPR, New Delhi. Udayana is the last of 
the four pillars of classical Nyaya school. Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara and 
Vacaspati- I beirtg the kaleeK gigessSerdeit Ere sim Ra SHA BSE kshapadaalong 
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with the works of the four successive commentators thereon together came to 
be known as the Pancaprasthananyayatarka. The four successive commentaries 
together received the title Nyayacaturgranthika. The Buddhist opposition to 
the traditional Nyaya school subsided due to political reasons. The Buddhist 
scholars were killed or driven out of India. Their belongings were looted and 
Mss. were burnt. The attack proved detrimental to the Buddhists because of 
their Policy of centralisation. The traditional scholarship was decentralized 
all over the country and therefore could save Itself with comparatively lesser 
damage. The works of Udayana remained extant in India and commentaries 
and sub commentaries were written on them. But Buddhist successors of 
Jnanasrimitra and Ratnakirtti are not heard of. 


There are two commentaries on the Nyayadarsana along with the 
Caturgranthika, the Tippanaka of Srikantha covering the first three sutras of 
the Nyayadarsana only. It has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
The other is the Nyayalamkara by Abhayatilakopadhyaya of the Kharataragaccha 
of the Svetambara Jaina school. It is highly critical and learned. It explains 
Buddhist karikas and passages like कृतृरासदिवादरभुत दिवा quoted by Vacaspati 
and referred to by many of his successors but explained by none. 


Digests like the Tarkabhasha of Kesavamisra, the Tarkikaraksha of 
Varadaraja and the Sarasamgraha thereon are also important Nyaya texts 
giving the contributions of the Caturgranthika in a nutshell. A commentary 
on the Tarkikaraksha along with the Sarasamgraha by Cannibhatta of the 
Vijayanagara court along with its supplement has recently came to light. It 
claims that the Sarvadarsanasangraha so long attributed to Madhavacarya is 
really the work of Cannibhatta himself 


Kashmir was a separate centre for Nyaya studies. Jayantabhatta, 
Adhyayana and Visvarupa flourished there. They had to struggle against 
the Buddhists and Mimamsists. The position of the Vaisesikas was not very 
strong there. As such the Naiyayikas of Kashmir were free from Vaisesika 
influence. The advent of Uddyotakara brought about some changes among 
them. Some remained faithful to the position of the Nyayabhashya and the 
others were supporters of Uddyotakara. Jayantabhatta was a follower 
of the Bhashya school. But both the Bhashya and the Varttika schools of 
Kashmir were regarded as ekadesin by the Naiyayikas of the mainstream 
all over India outside Kashmir. Now arose Bhasarvajna , who laid stress 
on the epistemological side of the Nyayasastra, denied any relation with 
the Vai$esika and wrote a separate sutra treatise, Nyayasara by name 
with three chapters on perception, inference and verbal testimony The 
autocommentaf( 8f BH ase) Spe ort the Najera fede N ya yabhushana 
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was well received in Kashmir as well as in the rest of India and seventeen 
more commentaries on the Nyayasara were written. We hear of the sub- 
commentaries of Gadadharabhatta and Vasudevasuri respectively called 
the Nyayabhushanaprakasa and the Bhushanabhushana. 


The school of Bhasarvajna represents the second phase of the Nyayasastra 
called the mediaeval school of classical logic of India. We find Udayanacarya 
criticising the views of the Bhushana. Apararkadeva in his Nyayamuktavali 
criticised Udayana in defence of the Nyayabhushana. Jayanta's apathy towards 
the Vaisesika was transformed into enemity in Bhasarvajna's age. The 
Nyayasara was published from Bombay in 1910. It was again published with 
the commentary of Jaysinghasuri in the Bibliotheca Indica Series under the 
editorship of Mm. Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhushana in the same year. An 
article Bhusanakara 0 Bhusanamata in the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Pattika in 
vol. 53led Svami Satyaswarupa Sastri to search for Mss. of the Nyayabhushana. 
He could trace one Ms. and prepared a copy from it. Swami Yogindrananda on 
the basis of this transcript published the Nyayabhushana in 1968 from Varanasi. 
Of the seventeen commentaries other than the Nyayabhushana known from 
Gunaratna, the Nyayasarapadapancika of Vasudevasuri has been published 
from Poona. The Nyayamuktavali of Apararkadeva, king of Konkana, has been 
published along with the Nyayakalanidhi of Anandanubhava in 1961 from 
Madras. The Nyayasaravicara of Bhatta Raghava, a student of Bhattavadindra 
has been published from Jammu under the editorship of Dr. Umaraman 
Jha. The Nyayasaratika of Vijayasimha Gani (Ms. at Bikaner), Nyayasaratika 
by Jayatirtha (Ms. in India office), the Vyakhyanaratna by Vidyasagara and 
Sisuhitaisini of Ratnapuri are awaiting publication. 


The Nyayabhushana is the most important work of this school. It has been 
called a samgrahavarttika and is found to have been quoted and criticised in 
Mithila and Bengal though the Nyayasara was not commented upon in the 
eastern part of India. 


Bhasarvajna, a contemporary of Trilochana, was criticised by 
Srivallabha in the Nyayalilavati. We take one €xampl€-तदियमनामातत्ता भासर्वज्ञस्य 
यदयमाचार्यमप्यवमन्यते | तया च तदनुयायिनस्तात्पर्याचार्यस्य सिंहनादः, संदिदेव भगवती वस्तूपगमे 
नः शरणम्‌ | Nyayalilavati, Varanasi, pp. 357-58. Here the identification of the 
Acarya and Tatparyacarya created some confusion. Some take Acarya 
as indentical with Kanada. Mm. Chandrakanta Tarkalamkara identified 
Tatparyacarya with Vacaspati - I. Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraja thought that 
he was a different scholar belonging to Kashmir. We have located all the 
quotations from Tatparayacarya in the Tatparyatika. He therefore must be 
Vacaspatimisra Hintselflentow Gs the ory passaseitsotonnected with 
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duality, the Acarya also is to be identified with Uddyotakara whom Vacaspati 
follows. Uddyotakara's view on duality is to be found in the Nyayavarttika 
(ICPR edition, p.232, line 15) तस्मादू यतो व्यवस्था d द्वित्वादय:। The Tatparyatika 
supports this (in ICPR edn. p.351, line 22). 

Bhushanakara's cirticism of the Vaisesika created some resentment 
among the Naiyayikas of the mainstream. He wanted to prove that the 
Nyayasastra is strong enough to stand upon its own feet and needs no 
support from the Vaisesikas. Here the remark of the Nyayabhushana नन्यायशास्त्रं 
च व्याख्यातुं वयं प्रवृत्ता: | तेनास्मताकं वैशेषिकतत्वेन विरोधो न दोषाय | Nyayabhushana, p.163. 
He disagrees with several current Nyaya issues. He accepts enjoyment of 
bliss in emancipation. Karma 'Action' is not separate category to him.dik 
and kala are to be included in Isvara. Upamana is not a separate pramana 
(p.421), etc. 


The school of Bhasarvajna was short-lived. The removal of the Buddhist 
opponents was also the cause thereof. 


The school of Neo-logic started with the support of the followers of 
Udayana. They first came in conflict with the Vedantists like Sriharsha and 
Citsukha but finally they accepted the Prabhakara Mimamsists as their 
opponents. There was rapproachment between the Neo-logicians and the 
Vaisesikas. The school replaced the Nyayaprameyas (objects of knowledge) 
by the Vaisesika categories. It may be remembered here that passages from 
earlier Vaisesika texts along with the Vaisesika sutras were freely utilised 
by Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati-I and Udayana. There was a break 
in the relation due to the advent of the logicians of Kashmir. This did not 
influence the attitude of the rest of India towards the Vaisesikas. 


Neo-logic also is epistemological in character. Its main text, the 
Tattvacintamani, is divided into four parts on the basis 01 प्रत्यक्षानुमानोपमानशब्दा: 
प्रमाणानि NS. I. 1.3. An analysis of the Tattvacintamani shows that it was 
based upon Udayana's works, and the works of Sivaditya, Srivallabha, 
Manikantha, Taranimisra, Narayana Sarvajna and Harinatha. Gangesa's 
activity started in c. A.D. 1350. He was a Maithila like Vacaspati - I and 
Udayana. The Citsuki (middle of the thirteenth century) or the Nayanaprasadini 
do not mention Gangesa or his Cintamani. Gunaratna (C. A.D. 1409 ) also 
does not refer to Gangesa or his predecessor Manikantha. Cannibhatta of 
the Vijayanagara court under Harihara II (A.D. 1377-1404) also does not 
know the Neo logicians of Mithila. Gangcsa's son Vardhamana in all his 
works like the Anvikshanayatattvabodira on chapter. V of the Nyayadarsana 


Nyayanibandhaprakasa on the Parisuddhi of Udayana partly published in 
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the Bibliotheca Indica Series, the Nyayaparisistaprakasa, commentary on 
the Nyayaparisishta. of Udayana, Kusumanjaliprakasa, Kiranavaliprakasa, 
Lilavatiprakasa, Bauddhadhikaraprakasa and the Tarkabhashaprakasa on 
Kesavamisra's Tarkabhasha tries to strengthen the position of Gangesa by 
bridging the gulf between the old and new schools of Nyaya. 


After Vardhamana the Maithila Naiyayikas of the Neo-school were 
divided into two groups - those of Gangesa and Vatesvara respectively 
known as Manikara and Darpanakara. Vatesvara's grandson Yajnapati wrote 
the Cintamaniprabha. It had been published in Vienna under the editorship 
of our late lamented friend Dr. Gopikamohan Bhattacharya. The Prabha 
was criticised in the Cintamanyaloka of Pakshadhara who happened to be a 
student of Yajnapati . Yajnapati's son Narahari, a student of Pakshadhara, 
criticised the Aloka. 


After a period the Darpana group became weaker. Basudeva 
Sarvabhauma and his illustrious student Raghunatha Siromani started 
the Navadvipa school which opposed Pakshadhara's Aloka. But strangely 
enough, the Aloka was commented upon by a host of navadvipa scholars. 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, his son Jalesvara and Vasudeva's student Siroinani 
commented upon the Cintamani. The Cintamanididhiti of Siromani surpassed 
all other Cintamanicommentaries, attracted sub-commentators and students 
from all over India to navadvipa. Siromani wrote a Padarthakhandana which 
criticised the VaiSesika categories. Post-Siromani Nyaya authors commented 
upon it. There is no knowing is there was any relation between the Bhushana 
school and the Padarthakhandana, but the Khandana of Siromani has striking 
similarity with the criticism of the Vaisesika by Bhasarvajna. 


According toSiromani (1) dikand kala are not different from Isvara. (2) Akasa 
is not separate from Isvara who has no mahat parimana (highest extension). (3) 
Paramanu and dvyanuka cannot be proved. As such the trasarenu is the last 
ingredient of the composite substances. (4) Manas is a trasarenu. (5) Prithaktva 
is separate from dravya etc. and paratva and aparatva are no gunas. (6) Visesha 
is no existent entity separate from the five other padarthas. (7) Citrarupa is 
no separate entity. (8) Rupa rasa, gandha and karma are avyapyaorttis (not 
covering the entire substratum) (9) Satta, gunatva and anubhavatva are no 
generalities (10) The negation of atyantabhava is not a positive entity (11) 
Kshana, satta, sakti, karanatva, karyatva, samkhya, vaisishtya and visayata are 
not separate entities over and above the recognised ones. 


The Padarthakhandana invited several commentators and translators. 
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Even before the advent of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and Raghunatha 
Siromani, Pragalbhacarya, a Gauda Naiyayika, commented upon the 
Tattvacintamani and started a Neo-logical sub-school. His student Balabhadra 
and grand-student Padmanabha carried on the Nyaya-Vaisesika studies in 
Varanasi for long. 


After Siromani, Nyaya-Vaisesika studies spread all over India. But 
interest in Neo-logical intricacies and tippanis called patrika on passages or 
expressions from earlier texts carried the scholars from the original texts and 
Neo-logic, in course of time, became a Babilonish jargon. Its hair-splitting 
analysis and technicalities of language could no more attract the college and 
university students. The opponents of Neo-logic, the Prabhakaras, lost their 
influence on the people long ago The original Nyaya-Vaisesika texts were 
replaced by short digests like the Tarkasamgraha and the Bhashapariccheda. 


And hence the question of revival, at which attention was drawn during 
the early British rule. Indology became a subject of importance all the 
world over. Nyaya Vaisesika gradually received due consideration from 
the indologists, Ancient works thereof attracted attention. Introduction 
of printing technology and spread of University education encouraged 
publication of ancient texts. Indian and western scholars began to take 
interest in Nyaya-Vaisesika studies. Research Institutions and publishing 
houses were established. Helps from the traditional scholars were sought. 
Mss. began to be collected, preserved and studied. Thus a huge stock of 
published materials are now available. 


The Nyayasütras received equal attention of the Naiyayikas of the 
medievel and modern schools of logic. Sanatani, the old logician from 
Bengal and a pre Vacaspatimisra Naiyayika, wrote a commentary on the 
Nyayasütras and his views have been respectfully remembered by Udayana, 
Vacaspati II, Jalesvara and others. 


Taranimisra's Ratnakosa is a long lost but highly important Nyayasütravritti 
utilised by-Manikantha, Gangesa, Kesavamisra Tarkacarya, Jayarama 
Nyayapancanana and others. A patrika by Harirama, Ratnakosamatavicara by 
name was consulted by us and was subsequently published by the Mithila 
Institute, Darbhanga. 


The Nyayatattvaloka of Vacaspati-II is the most important known 
Nyayasütravritti. It has been published from the G.N. Jha Institute, Allahabad 
under the editorship of Prof. Dr. Kisoranatha Jha. Dr. Jha has published the 
Nyayavrittis of Kesavamisra Tarkacarya and. Vadivagisvara also. Dr Karin 
Prisendanz of the University of Ham urg has recently ublished a learned 


ans. Men 


study on Nyayasutra III - I of the Nyayatattvaloka. 
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Visvanatha Nyayapancanana's Nyayasutravritti was published long 
ago. The Nuyayasütravritti of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma along with 
Anvikshatattvavivarana of his father Janakinatha, edited by Prof. Probal 
Kumar Sen, awaits publication. 


The total number of Nyayavrittis lost or extant during the Neo-logical 
period Is nearly forty. They have kept up the sütra tradition and added the 
results of the modem investigations to the mainstream of Nyayasastra. 


We cannot forget the two Nyayaprakaranas of Udayana-the Atmatattvaviveka 
and the Nyayakusumanyali on the Self and Isvaravada respectively. They are the 
direct response to Jnanasrimitra's criticism from the Nyaya points of view, 
They are the last instances of the living controversy between the schools of 
Akshapada and Maitreyanathapada. 


The Lakshanamala, first published from Madras, has now been accepted 
as the contribution of Udayana. It has been republished from the Mithila 
Institute with a Sanskrit commentary by Sasinath Jha. 


The Nyayaratna of Manikanthamisra has been published with the 
Nyayaratnadyutimalika of Nrisingha Jajvan and an elaborate introduction 
by Pt. V. Subramanya Sastri from Madras. The other known commentary on 
the Nyayaratna by Vacaspati - II is being published from G.N. Jha Institute, 
Allahabad. 


A student of Nyaya today has before him the duty of giving a complete 
picture of the entire Nyayasastra by filling up the lacunae created by the 
loss of a considerable portion of the huge commentary literature known 
through the references and quotations. The publication of the Buddhist 
and Jaina Nyaya texts will help him much to decide controversial issues by 
comparison and contrast. The demand of the time is that the Nyaya should 
now come closer to the western logic for the benefit of both the sides. For 
a comprehensive study of Uddyotakara's Nyayavarttika the reconstruction 
of the entire Pramanasamuccaya, along with its commentaries from Tibetan 
into Sanskrit, is a must. The Nyaya texts still hidden in manuscripts demand 
immediate attention. The publication of the Parisuddhiprakasa of Vardhamana 
Upadhyava and the Tattvacintamanyaloka of Pakshadhara should also be 
undertaken. 

The Vaisesikadarsana of Kanada is very old in date, and its problems 
are many There is a big gap in its history between the sutras and the first 
available systematic summary, the Padarthadharmasamgraha by Prasastapada 
who belonged to the fifth century AD. The available Vaisesika sutra text 
has never beegcariticallysedited sao. dengawenhad da.depend upon the 
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sutra text available in the Upaskara of Sankaramisra who himself accepts 
the fact that he had no good commentaries on the Vaisesikadarsana to 
depend upon and he mainly depended upon the instructions of his father 
Bhavanathamisra. His sūtra text also shows some distortions here and there. 
It does not agree with the sutra readings quoted in Vaisesika and non- 
Vaisesika texts. Sankara's Upaskara and the Vivriti of Jayanarayana show 
Neo-logical influence. Mm. Pancanana Tarkaratna wrote a Parishkara on 
the Upaskara which also shows Neo-logical influence. Mm. Candrakanta 
Tarkalankara wrote his VaiSesikasiitrabhashya on the same sutrapatha. It is 
influenced by Advaitic views. The Bharadvaja Vrittibhashya of Gangadhara 
Kaviraja evinces Samkhya and Ayurvedic influences. Pt Viraraghavacarya 
and Mm. Gopinath Kaviraja have shown many irregularities in the available 
sutra text. The Vaisesikadarsana published by the Mithila Institute with an 
anonymous vritti (1957) incomplete at the end and the Vaisesikasutras of 
Kanada with the vritti of Candrananda, published by the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda (1961), offer better sutra readings and preserve the older Vaisesika 
tradition. The first two chapters of the Kanadasutranibandha otherwise called 
the Vaisesikavarttika by Bhattavadindra based upon the lost Vaisesikabhashya 
of Atreya have also been published. Besides, the last two chapters of a 
Vaisesikavritti written under king Vallalasena of Bengal could be examined 
in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. These new discoveries suggest that द्रव्यगुण 
कर्मसामान्यविशेषसमवायानां पदार्थानां साधर्म्यवैधर्म्याभ्यां तत्त्वज्ञानानिः श्रेयसाधिगमः 1.1.4 in the 
Upaskarasütra text is no sutra and the last three chapters of the Vaisesikadarsana 
were not divided into Ahnikas at least in one version. These newly discovered 
sutra and Vrittis are older than the Upaskara text. Vai$esika and non-Vaisesika 
works printed as well as in Mss. offer references to and quotations from 
Vaisesika sutras and Vaisesika commentaries. Collection of these Vaisesika 
materials and publication of more Vaisesika Mss. only can offer us the correct 
sūtra text of Kanada and the true import there of. 


Prasastapada's  Padarthadharmasamgraha (PDS) also known as 
Padarthapravesaka has been published several times. Its earliest commentary, 
Vallabha by Salikanathamisra, the Prabhakara Mimamsist, has been quoted 
by Aparaditya and hinted at by Cannibhatta. Salikanatha's VaiSesika views 
have been collected by Vardhamana Upadhyaya. His extant works on 
Mimamsa also offer important Vaisesika materials. 


Of the available PDS commentaries, the Vyomavati by Vyomasiva is the 
earliest. But no sub-commentary thereon is known. The Nyayakandali of 
Sridharacarya of Bengal and the Kiranavali of Udayanacarya of Mithila are 
now well knowacthreutglauuanaslatsoniandvestls-oneniontasies. The Tippana 
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of Naracandra, the Panjika of Rajasekhara and the Kusumodgama of Sidila 
Brahmadeva on the Kandali have recently been published in the G.O.S. 
Baroda (No 174) along with the PDS and the Kandali. 


The Kiranavali was so long available up to the end of svasastraviruddha 
fallacy of the guna section. In its GOS (No 154) edition by Dr. Jitendra S. 
Jetty we get a further fragment extending up to the threefold classification of 
samskara. No sub commentary on the guna section of the Kiranavali covers the 
newly found portion. The Bibhotheca Indica edition of the Kiranavaliprakasa 
covers up to p.227 of the GOS edition. 


The Prakasavivarana of Rucidatta covers almost the end of the Dravya 
section. The Dravya section of Bhattavadindra's Haraprasada-kiranavalidarpanaka 
goes up to p. 102 of the GOS edition and its Guna section covers p. 104 to p. 
184 of the same. The Kiranavalibhaskara of Padmanabha covers the Dravya 
section only. The Dravya section of the Setu of Padmanabha and the Sukti 
of Jagadisa on the PDS are available in print while the Bhavaprakasika on the 
same section is available in a manuscript. 


The PDS is generally called a bhashya, though it does not conform to the 
traditional definition of the bhashya which according to the Visnudharmottara 
Purana and the Natyasastra runs as - 


सूत्रार्थो वर्ण्यते यत्र पदैः सूत्रानुसारिभिः। 
स्वपदानिच वर्ण्येन्ते सूत्रं सूत्रविदो विदुः।। 

According to the definition, a bhashya must explain each sutra word- 
by-word. Again it must explain its own words as and when necessary. 
The PDS does not follow it. From the Nyayagamanusarini of Simhasuri on 
the Dvadasaranayacakra we hear that there was a text called the Vakya on 
the siitras of Kanada. This Vakya probably was written in the sutra-like 
small sentences on the pattern of the Varttikas of Katyayana on the sütras 
of Panini. One Vaisesika bhashya covering the Sutras and the Vakyas was also 
written. Again the same source informs us that there was a Vaisesika Katandi 
also. In later literature we hear of one Ravanabhashya. The Katandi has some 
times been called a Vaisesikabhashya. But the references and quotations in the 
Nyayagamanusarini do not specify the mutual relation between the Bhashya 
and the. Katandi. One Prasasta is again quoted as the author of a Bhashyatika. 
As the quoted passages are connected with the corresponding parts of the 
PDS, we may identify the author of the said Bhashyatika with Prasastapada. 
As many of the extant Vaisesikasutravrittis are found to have added systematic 
digests to their Vrittis, Prasastapada also might have felt the necessity of 
adding the PD5rtodhisJabesh yatüleswdhicbamaist haveasaumed a huge shape 
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as it covers the sutras, the Vakyas as well as the Bhashya covering them both. 
Bhattavadindra mentions another Vaisesika Bhashyakara, Atreya by name, 
who differed from Prasastapada with regard to the form of a sutra. We have 
mentioned that Vadindra bases his Vaisesikavarttika otherwise called the 
Kanadasutranibandha on the Bhashya of Atreya from which earlier Bhashya 
or Bhashyas should be different. 


These problems may expect solution from further discoveries or studies 
from the Vai$esika materials hidden in the Pramanasamuccaya and its 
commentaries available in Tibetan versions. 


The relation between the Nyaya and the Vaisesika deserves a passing 
notice here. The Ancient Nyaya masters considered the Vaisesika as the 
‘kindred science’ (samanatantra) to the Nyaya. Jayantabhatta agrees here but 
differs to accept the Vaisesika as a branch of the anvikshiki. Bhasarvajna and 
his successors in the medieval school of orthodox logic denied any relation 
between the two systems. Again the Neo-logicians effected a rapproachment 
by the virtual replacement of the twelve prameyas of the Nyayadarsana by the 
seven categories of the Vaisesika as we have shown above. 


Earlier Vai$esikas were aware of abhava negation, but did not accept 
it as a Vaisesika category Udayana broke the tradition and recognised it 
as the seventh Vaisesika category. Sivadityamisra supported him. The 
Dasapadarthasastra of Maticandra or Candramati so long extant in Chinese 
translation and now available in English and Sanskrit translations accepts 
abhava, sakti, asakti, and samanyavisesha over and above the six recognised 
Vaisesika categories. 

After the days of the commentators of Prasastapada the Vaisesika masters 
engaged themselves in writing Vaisesika prakaranas with the four pramanas 
of the Nyaya and the seven categories of the Vai$esika as the prameyas. The 
Nyayalilavati of Srivallabha of Mithila is the most important work giving 
prominence to the Vaisesika views and it has attracted a good number 
of commentators. The Nyayalilavati has attracted the attention of modern 
scholars since its publication with three commentaries from Chowkhamba, 
Varanasi, under the editorship of Pandit Harihara Sastri and Pandit 
Dhundhirajasastri, The first Hindi commentary of it by Prof. Durgadhara 
Jha of the Varanaseya Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya has been taken up by the 
Department of Philosophy, Rajasthan Visvavidyalaya, Jaipur. The first part 
up to Vayupariksa along with a Sanskrit commentary Chandrakanti by 
C. K. Dave, edited by Prof Rajendra Prasad Sarma, has been published in 


1996. The rest is in preparation. The Department of Sanskrit of the Rabindra 
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Bharati University proposes the publication of the Didhiti of Raghunatha 
Siromani on the Nyayalilavati. 


The universe was fairly well known at the time of Kanada. Doubts 
were, however, entertained with regard to many items while there were 
many more not known at all. Kanada's scheme to know and explain things 
was to analyse and divide them in clear categories. He sub-divided these 
categories when such sub-division was possible. Here comparison and 
contrast was his chief aid. He believed that in order to attain the sumum 
bonum of life one must know the things properly. He, therefore, broadly 
distinguished the known and explained (drista) from what was unknown 
and unexplained (a-drista). His endeavour was to minimise the scope of the 
latter and he was successful in his effort to a great extent. He could not, like 
the Vedanta, present one single principle, which would include the entire 
universe. He has, however, introduced a method of enquiry based on strong 
common-sense which accepts the empirical world as real. His presentation 
of the asatkaryavada theory informs us that the effect cannot exist before it 
is produced by the causes. This goes against the satkaryavada theory of the 
Samkhyas which holds that the effect is already present in its material cause 
and the production of the effect is nothing but appearance of what is hidden 
in the material cause. It is true that scientific investigations in later ages have 
disproved some of Kanada's theories and succesfully explained things which 
he left as-a-dristakarita-caused by agents unknown in his time. 


The Sutras of Kanada along with the Vaisesika have been used in the 
works of all most all the philosophical schools. No other work or system is 
found to exert similar influence upon other schools in India. Thus the only 
authoritative work of the Carvaka school, the Tattvopaplavasimha, mentions 
Kanada by name and quotes his sütra for refutation. 


The Jainas, both the Digambaras and the Svetambaras, have given a 
distinct place of honour to Kanada and his system. The Trairasika sect of the 
Jainas started by Rohagupta (A.D. 17) adopted the theory of the six categories 
and as such was called Saduluka. The expression Uluka in the epithet seems 
to suggest that he became a follower of Kanada. The account of Rohagupta's 
teachings given in the Viseshavasvakabhashya of Jinabhadragani shows that he 
accepted the six categories of the Vaisesikas and sub-divided substance into 
nine, qualities into seventeen, action into five and generality into two sorts 
after the Sutras of Kanada. The Nandisütra along with the Amyogadvarasitra 
mentions the Vaisesikasastra as a false text. Quotations from the references 
to numerous Vaisesika authors are found in Jaina philosophical works. This 
throws a flood &KfeReéaleie histor or KamaedaydSepsidrellerhe Tattvarthasitra 
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of Umasvati has some expressions borrowed from the Vaisesikadarsana. 
Special mention can be made of the Dvadasaranayacakratika of Simhasuri, 
Nyayaviniscayavivarana of Vadiraja, Siddhiviniscayatika of Anantavirya and 
the Syadvadaratnakara of Devasuri in which influence of the Vaisesikadarsana 
is manifest. 


The biographers of the Buddha assert that the Buddha learnt the 
VaiSesikasastra during his early life. 


The Buddhists of the schools of Nagarjuna and Maitreyanatha accepted 
the Vaisesikas as their chief opponents. The Vaisesika is a staunch realist. He 
accepts matter in its atomic as well as composite forms. Further he accepts 
unversals inhering in substances, attributes and actions. The buddhists refute 
all of them for the establishment of the theory of universal flux or of pure 
idealism. Some passages in the Lankavatarasutra, which mention Kanada, 
resemble Vaisesika expressions. Nagarjuna’s Ratnavali refers to the system 
of Uluka. The Kalpananaditika or Sutralankara by Kumaralata, Asvaghosa’s 
junior contemporary, confutes the theory of the Vaisesikas. Dignaga accepts 
the two means of congnition, three aspects of the probans and three fallacies 
of the Vaisesikas while his predecessors followed the Nyaya scheme of four 
means of cognition, five aspects of the probans and five fallacies. 


The two schools of Purvamimamsa have similarity with the Vaisesikadarsana. 
The Bhattas accept five categories- substance, quality, action, universal 
and negation. They add sound and darkness to the Vaisesika list of nine 
substances and accept all the seventeen qualities counted by Kanada. They 
add seven more qualities to make the number twenty-four, though in partial 
disagreement with the later Vaisesikas in counting the new ones. The Bhattas’ 
views on action and negation is similar with that of the Vaisesika. 


The Prabhakaras also agree with the Vaisesika to accept substance, quality, 
action, genus and inherence, but add number, similarity and potency to the 
VaiSesika list of padarthas. They are one with Kanada on the subdivision 
of substances. In the sub-division of gunas, they omit number only from 
Kanada's list and add seven more. Genus is of two kinds here just as in the 
Vaisesikadarsana. The great Mimamsa teachers’, including Prabhakara and 
Salikanatha have used Kanadasütras and Vaisesika tenets in their works. 
And Salikanatha wrote as we have already observed, a commentary on the 
Padarthadharmasangraha of Prasatapada. 


The Brahmasutra of Vadarayana presupposes the Vaisesikadarsana, 
Sankara in the Sarirakabhashya and the Bhashyas on the Upanishads refers 
to and refutes the, Maigesika position, Sọ do other commentators and sub- 
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commentators on the Sriharsa and Citsukha among others tried hard to 
refute the Vaisesikas. 


The Samkhyasiitra refers to the Vaisesika by name. The Yuktidipika on the 
Samkhyakarika offers some important material on the VaiSesika system. 


The system of Akshapada has many things in common with the 
Vaisesikadarsana. The Nyaya and the Vaisesika are called kindred sciences 
Samanatantras. Their relation is as old as the systems themselves. The 
Nyayabhashya of Vatsyayana and the Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara show 
marked partiality for the VaiSesika views. They quote Vaisesikasutras and 
occasionally explain them. The relation between the two systems depend 
and eventually they merged into a single school. 


Literary works and medical treatises also evince occasional influence 
of the Vaisesika. 


Friends, I have brought to your notice only a few problems that kept me 
engaged for the best part of my life. But the problems of Indology are spread 
over the last three millennia. I think that almost all the problems of our ancient 
cultural records can be divided into textual, exegetical and historical. Their 
solutions, of course, depend upon the availability of the source materials. 
Some of these materials are available in print, some are available in Mss. 
while there are others hidden in archaeological and linguistic speculations. It 
is our duty to unfold the glory that was India. We, as seekers of truth in this 
field, should examine the last bit of evidence available, the study of Indology 
is a continuous process and every serious scholar has a definite role to play 
in it. And no service, however small it might be, goes in vain. 


It is interesting to note that though critics of Sanskrit described Sanskrit as 
a dead language, a large number of creative as also critical writings are being 
produced even in this century, marked by tremendous scientific discoveries 
and technological advancements. As a matter of fact, the volume of Sanskrit 
creative and critical writings during the twentieth century has proved itself 
much more vast than the volume of such writings produced during the 
heydays of Sanskrit literature. Not only that; studies in Sanskrit through 
English and all major vernaculars including Hindi, Bengali, Telugu and 
Marathi, are being produced by way of expounding the thought-currents 
preserved in Sanskrit texts. 

It is equally interesting to note the new trends are emerging in modern 
Sanskrit literature, as a result of the influence exerted on it by such new trends 
in vernacular literature. Sanskrit poets have started questioning the benign 
nature of the ugiyerse.and haus equallystastedsexieenieneing uneasiness 
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at the prevalent social situation, which allows the rich to grow richer and 
makes the poor poorer. In consonance with the call to use free metre to mark 
freedom from all types of bondage, Sanskrit poets have started composing 
free metres, modelled on free metres in vernacular literature. 


In the field of dramatic literature also Sanskrit has started new 
experimentation by deleting different types of Prakrit from the texts and 
by structuring plots in the manner presented by western theoreticians. The 
practice of casting sarcastic flings at the deficiency of an individual or a 
community has also gained ground resulting in production of a number of 
satires and specimens of wits and humours. The distinction between satire, 
wit and humour, which was not known to early Sanskrit theoreticians has 
emerged as a feature in the fold of Sanskrit literature imparting thereby 
freshness to the entire mass. 


Of modern Sanskrit writers, mention may be made of Dr. Pt. Srijib 
Nyayatirtha, Jaggu Bakul Bhusan, Dr. Birendra Kumar Bhattacharyya, Dr. 
Siddheswar Chattopadhyay, Dr. Ramakanta Sukla, Dr. Rasikbehari Joshi, 
Dr. S. B. Vamekar, Dr. Radhaballav Tripathi, Abhiraj Rajendra, Harshadev 
Madhav, Dr. Rebaprasad Dwivedi, Dr. Srinivas Rath Dr. Jagannath Pathak, 
Dr. Sitanath Acharyya, Dr. Biswanarayan Sastri and Dr. Dhyanesh Narayan 
Chakraborty 


Experiment is further being carried out to translate songs composed by 
great poets like Tagore, D. L. Roy and others, keeping the vernacular tune 
intact. In this connection special mention may be made of Dr. Dipak Ghosh 
who has translated the songs of Tagore into Sanskrit keeping the Bengali 
tune intact. 


In the range of critical literature, Sanskrit is not lagging behind and both 
critical and philosophical essays are being produced in large number by 
essayists and philosophers. The critical works of Pt. Brahmadatta Sharma 
which analyse the concept of Rasa in a new manner deserve special mention 
in this respect. A number of attempts is also being made to present new 
interpretations of Sanskrit texts through the medium of English and ascertain 
the place of Sanskrit literature in the bigger canvas of the world literature. 
Special mention in this connection may be made to the works of Krishna 
Caitannya, Dr. K. Krishnamurti, Dr. R. C. Dwivedi and Professor Ramaranjan 
Mukherji in this connection. Professor Ramaranjan Mukherji has made new 
experiment by analysing English poetry by applying the yardstick of Indian 
literary criticism and has shown how a better result is achieved if western 


poetry is adjudicated by Indian yardstick 
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All these show that Sanskrit has not only retained its original flow, 
but also has gathered new momentum in the flow of tradition resulting 
in production of a large number of creative and critical writings, spiritual 
and secular literature. Special mention is also to be made of Dr. S. D. Joshi 
and Dr. Saroja Bhate, who have enriched and are still enriching the stock 
of granimatical literature in Sanskrit by their astounding expositions, and 
of Dr. V N. Jha who has been expounding the Nyaya theories by applying 
western yardsticks of adjudication. 


In the modern scenario, a number of institutions are also trying hard to 
preserve Sanskrit tradition by disseminating the message of Sanskrit-based 
Indian culture to the world. Of a number of institutions special mention 
may be made of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, K.P Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, Kuppuswamy 
Sastri Research Institute, Chennai, Calcutta Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat and 
SriSriSitaramdas Omkarnath Sanskrita Siksha Samsad. Sanskrit Universities 
numbering seven are also bringing out their own publications and enriching 
Sanskrit literature by their sizeable contributions. Among the Sanskrit 
Unverisities Sampurnanand Sanskrit Viswavidyalaya, Varanasi, Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth (Deemed University) and 
Tirupati Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth (Deemed University) are doing 
splendid works by utilising modern scientific infrastructure for the cause 
of propagation and preservation of Sanskrit. All these personalities and 
universities deserve congratulations from not only the Sanskrit world but 
from the community of lovers of Indian culture as a whole. 


Thanks to you all for your patient hearing. 
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कवि कालिदास से साक्षात्कार 
विद्यानिवास मिश्र 


कालिदास मेरे प्रिय कवि हैं, या शायद यह कहूँ कि कालिदास मेरे लिए व्यसन हैं, wed नहीं, 
बिसारे बिसरते नहीं। मैं कभी-कभी उनसे पूछना चाहता हूँ कि कालिदास, तुम कैसे कवि हो कि आदमी 
की चेतना पर छा जाते हो । तुम्हें समझना मुश्किल नहीं लगता, पर तुम पकड़ में नहीं आते वन के कवि 
हो कि उपवन के कवि हो, गाँव के हो कि नगर के हो, हिमालय के हो कि सागर के हो, राजसी ठाठबाट 
के हो कि फक्कड़ फकीरी के हो, तप के हो कि विलास के हो, सुख के हो कि दुःख के हो, तुम किस 
कोटि के कवि हो? पर इन प्रश्नों के घेरों से कालिदास छिटक जाते हैं। कालिदास जब स्मृति में चढते 
हैं तो कोई प्रश्न नहीं उठता, एक रमणीयता का प्रवाह उमड़ा चला आता है। उस समय मैं ही स्वयं मूक 
रहता हूँ, कालिदास बोलते चले जाते हैं। जब ये प्रश्न उठते हैं, कालिदास तिरोहित हो जाते हैं। 

अब कहाँ से बात शुरू करें और कैसे बात शुरू करें, कालिदास से भेंट-वार्ता लेनी है। पंडित लोगों 
के मुँह से बचपन में सुनता था-रघुरपि काव्यं तस्यापि टीका, अरे रघुवंश भी कविता है और उस पर 
भी टीका करने योग्य है ! अर्थात्‌ माघ, श्रीहर्ष जैसे कवि कवि हैं, जहाँ बीच-बीच में ग्रंथि रहती है, उसे 
खोले बिना ग्रंथ नहीं लगता, उसकी विद्धत्तापूर्ण टीका हो सकती है। हाँ, संस्कृत का अभ्यास कराना हो 
तो रघुवंश पढ़ाना चाहिए। एक-दूसरे प्रवाद की बात आप जानते ही हैं कि पार्वती ने कुमारसंभव के 
शृंगार-वर्णन से खीज कर शाप दिया, कालिदास भयंकर रोगग्रस्त हो गए और पार्वतीपरमेश्वर की वंदना 
से प्रारंभ करके उन्होंने रघुवंश काव्य लिखा तो उनका रोग छूटा। 

कैसे अभिशप्त हो मित्र? क्या यक्ष को जैसा निर्वासन मिला एक छोटी-सी भूल के लिए, पूजा के 
लिए फूल बासी ही दे दिए, वैसी भूल तुम से भी हुई? कया शकुंतला को जो शाप मिला, बस प्रेम की 
बेसुधी से क्रषि-कन्या की अस्मिता क्षण-भर के लिए भूल जाने के लिए, वह तुम्हें भी मिला था? क्या 
तुम्हीं उर्वशी हो, तुम्हीं पुरूरवा हो, छिप जाते हो, विह्वल हो जाते हो, लता में ढूँढ़ते हो, मेघ में ed 
हो, कहाँ-कहाँ अपने प्यार का आलंबन नहीं Ged! क्या तुमने भी कभी सब ठाटबाट छोड़कर किसी 
ऋषि की गाय चुराई थी? इक्कीसवीं सदी आ रही है, तुम्हें संगणक को सौंपा जाएगा, एक एक बुनावट 
उधेडी जाएगी, पता नहीं क्या-क्या गलत सही निष्कर्ष मानव मस्तिष्क का यह प्रतियोगी निकालेगा। 
मुझसे चुपचाप कान में कह दो, नहीं, नहीं, यह सब कुछ नहीं, में तो महात्रिपुरसुंदरी की ललित अपांग 
दृष्टि हूँ, जो समग्र देख लेती हू, म म Univers Ramtek Collection 
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आज कालिदास से सुनकर XQ, शापों का रहस्य । उनके पात्रों को ही क्‍यों इतने शाप मिलते हैं? 
शाप है क्या? अब क्यों कोई शाप नहीं देता, कोई शाप नहीं लगता, कालिदास के ही पात्रों को क्यों यह 
सब झेलना पड़ता था? निरीह निसर्ग-कन्या शकुंतला ने क्या अपराध किया कि इतने आत्मीय, इतने 
मधुर दुष्यंत पराए हो जाते हैं; इतनी शुचिता, पवित्रता और निष्ठा की प्रतिमूर्ति सीता निरपराध, केवल 
अपवाद के कारण वन में छल से छोड़ दी जाती हैं। उस विजन में लक्ष्मण के चले जाने पर जो सीता 
रोती हैं, तो वन रो पड़ता है 

नृत्तं मयूराः कुसुमानि वृक्षा दर्भानुपात्तान्‌ वरिजहुर्हरिण्यः। 
तस्याः प्रपन्ने समदुःखभावमत्यन्तमासीद्‌ रुदितं वनेऽपि।' 

अब कालिदास से जो उत्तर मिलता है उसे आप से बताता हूँ। 

भाई, मैं तो अकिंचन कवि हूँ, न योगी, न साधक, न इतिहासकार, न राजदरबारी | मुझे कुछ बींधता 
है और मैं पाता हूँ यह बींधना चारों ओर घटित हो रहा है, कोई कुछ कह नहीं पा रहा है, मैं उसे शब्द 
देता हूँ। मुझे दृश्य बींधते हैं, शब्द बींधते हैं, और मेरी चेतना किस अनजाने सागर के तीर से क्या-क्या 
मणियाँ उठा लाती है जिन्हें उस अनंत अव्यक्त संभावनाओं की राशि ने ज्वार में उडेल दिया है 

रम्याणि वीक्ष्य मधुरांश्च निशम्य शब्दान्‌ 
पर्युत्सुकीभवति यत्सुखितोऽपि जन्तुः। 
तच्चेतसा स्मरति नूनमबोधपूर्वम्‌। 
भावस्थिराणि जननान्तरसौहृदानि।।' 

बुद्धि से ऊपर एक स्तर होता है मित्र, जो बुद्धि की चोरी-चोरी हरेक जीवन में कुछ अघटित घटित 
कर देता है, एक बेचौनी, एक विवश करनेवाली उत्कंठा भर देता है और मनुष्य जहाँ रहता है, वहाँ 
रहने नहीं पाता, सोते में नहीं, जागते में ही बँधा जाने कहाँ चला जाता है। वही उसके लिए रमने योग्य 
होता है, वही उसके लिए हजार-हजार फूलों के रस से इकट्टी की हुई मधु-बिंदु बन जाता है, संजीवन 
बन जाता है। जीवन को कब इसकी आवश्यकता पडती है, यह बुद्धि नहीं जानती, यह मानवीय चेतना 
जानती है, मैं उसी चेतना का कवि हूँ। 

मैं कहीं से कुछ नहीं लाता, बस ये सब चली आती हैं। ये मेघ-मालाएँ, इन समानांतर पंक्ति बनाए 
बलाकाएँ, बगलियाँ, ये उन मेघ-मालाओं के गर्जन के साथ-साथ धरती से wed वाली इंद्रबधूटियाँ, ये 
मेघ-मालाओं की स्निग्धता से भरी किसान बहुरिया की कृतज्ञ आँखें, ये पावस के दिनों में गाए-सुनाए 
जाने वाले कथानक जिनके लिए बड़े-बूढ़ों को लोग घेरकर बैठ जाते हैं, दादा वह कहानी कहो, कैसे 
उदयन वासवदत्ता को उज्जयिनी से भगा ले गया, कैसे सीता लक्ष्मण-रेखा लाँघ गई | यह सहज मातृत्व 
से भरी तपसी कन्याएँ, जो पेड्-पौधों को ऐसे सींचती हैं मानो ये अनुछुई संतान हों, ये रूखी जटाओं 
और कठिन दिनचर्यावाले सामान्य से दिखनेवाले तेजस्वी पुरुष, जो राज-वैभव को तृण के बराबर भी 
नहीं मानते और एक क्षण विकल हो जाते हैं कि हमारी थाती हमसे विदा हो रही है। एक थाती ही तो 
थी शकुंतला, जो पक्षियों की देख-रेख में जन्म के समय रही, इसी से शकुंतला कहलाई, अपने घर जा 
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रही है, जिस घर की स्वामिनी होगी, वहाँ जा रही है, तो भी एक ऐसा स्नेह-व्यापार है कि आँखें नम 
हो जाती हैं। 
यास्यत्यद्य शकुन्तलेति हृदयं संस्पृष्टमुत्कण्ठया 
कण्ठः स्तम्भितवाष्पवृत्तिकलुश्चिन्ताजडं दर्शनम्‌। 
वैक्लव्यं मम तावदीदृशमिदं स्नेहादरण्यौकसः 
पीड्यन्ते गृहिणः कथं नु तनयाविश्लेषदुः खैर्नवैः।।' 
यह भारत देश की इंद्रधनुषी छटा, जिसमें संध्याएँ पिघला हुआ सोना बरसाती हैं, जिसमें धूप पानी 
हो जाती है, मोर उसे पेड़ों की फुनगियों पर पीने बैठ जाता है, जिसमें आम बौरते हैं और अपने जोड़े 
की कूक पर कोयल पागल हो जाती है। यह भारत की तट-रेखा, उजली-श्यामल तट-रेखा, जो लगता 
है, लोहे के बड़े पहिए के चलने से बनी रेखा हो, श्यामल तमाल-ताली-वन पंक बनकर अलग हो गया 
है और उजले फेन अलग हो गए हैं, यह सब मुझे अनायास खींचते हैं और फिर मेरे शब्दों के जाल में 
खिंचते चले आते हैं, मैं कुछ नहीं करता। 
कवि कानों में जैसे यह कह रहा हो और मैं विश्वास कर रहा हूँ, कवि कुछ नहीं करता, वह बस 
कहता है, किसकी बात कहाँ कहनी है, जानता है, वह पहुँचाता है, वह कुछ नहीं करता। जो संदेश किसी 
ने नहीं पहुँचाया, न पहुँचाना आवश्यक समझा, वह कवि पहुँचाता है, चाहे वह संदेश यक्ष का हो, जिसे 
साल-भर का निर्वासन मिला है नई-नई शादी के बाद चढ़ती तरुणाई में अपने घर-द्वार से, अलका से 
और अलका की अद्वितीय सुंदरी के साहचर्य से 
तन्वी श्यामा शिखरिदशना पक्वबिम्बाथरोष्ठी 
मध्ये क्षामा चकितहरिणीप्रेक्षणा निम्ननाभिः। 
श्रोणी भारादलरागमना स्तोकनश्चा स्तनाभ्यां 
या तत्र स्याद्‌ युवतिविषये सृष्टिराद्येव धातुः P 
विधाता की एक अपूर्व सृष्टि से बिछोह मिला है, उस बेसुध पागल प्रेमी का संदेश कवि ही तो 
पहुँचाता है और संदेश भी कितना संक्षिप्त और कितना विह्वल, मैं तुम्हें मानना चाहता हूँ, यही चित्र मैं 
बना रहा हूँ, तुम्हे बनाकर अपना सिर तुम्हारे चरणों में बनाना चाहता हूँ कि न जाने कितने-कितने आँसू 
आकर दृष्टि धुँधली कर देते हैं। चित्र में भी मिलन नहीं होता, मनाना नहीं होता और संदेश पहुँचाने के 
लिए एक लंबी राह और उस राह में आई हुई भारतीय सुषमाओं का भी संदेश पहुँचाता है, विधाता की 
वह भी सृष्टि है। आम्र-कूट के पके आमों की शोभा, विध्य के पैरों में निछी हुई नर्मदा, महाकाल की 
आरती की छटा, चपल बेतवा, भारत को देह पर खिली हुई जरीदार किनारी की तरह, गंगा, बड़े दादा 
की तरह आपाद-मस्तक श्वेत असीमता, देवतात्मा हिमालय और वह शकुंतला के द्वारा पाली गई ढीठ 
मृगी, जिसको बच्चा समय लगभग उसी होता है, जब शकुंतला को वह शुभ समाचार पहुँचाने वाला 
कोई नहीं है, यह सब कवि पहुँचाता है, दूर-दूर जाने कहाँ तक, कब तक ! 
जब-जब कालिदास के अभिज्ञान शाकुंतल से वह प्रसंग पढ़ता हुँ कि शकुंतला कण्व से विनती 
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कर रही है, “दादा, जब इस मृगी को प्रसव हो तो उसकी सूचना भिजवाना, अवश्य भिजवाना, मुझे बड़ी 
उत्कंठा रहेगी, ' आँखें छलछला जाती हैं कि हाय जिसे पशु के प्रसव की इतनी चिंता और उसके समाचार 
से इतनी प्रसन्नता की आशा, वही दूसरे जंगल में बच्चे को जन्म देती है। उसके जन्म का समाचार कोई 
नहीं पहुँचाता। वह मृगी और यह शकुंतला क्या दो हैं? क्या यह जीवन बँट हुआ है, क्या समुद्र में कोई 
रेखा खिंचेगी, जो बाँट दे, यहाँ तक यह समुद्र, यहाँ तक वह समुद्र | 

आइए, कालिदास के पास चलें, आपसे भी भेंट कराएँ। पहले उनके उस कंचुकी के पास चलें 
जिसकी कमर झुकी हुई है, जो छडी नियामक थी वह सहारा बनी हुई है, जितना कुछ देखा है, वह कहीं 
बाहर नहीं गया है । सारे अंतःपुर के वृत्तांत सिर पर बोझ की तरह लदे हुए हैं, क्या होती है पराधीनता, 
यह बस मन के भीतर दबा हुआ सुलग रहा है, या फिर शाडर्ग्गरव और शारद्वत के साथ राजा के नगर में 
चलें, जिन्हें लगता है कि जैसे एक ऐसे घर में आ गए हों, जहाँ चारों तरफ आग लगी हुई है, और यह 
भीड, सुख और विलास की लपटें सही नहीं जाती- 

जनाकीर्ण मन्ये हुतवहपरीतं गृहमिव।' 

सब कुछ कैसा अशुचि लगता है, नहाया हुआ आदमी किसी को तेल मालिश कराते देखे, वैसा 

कुछ लगता है- 
अभ्यक्तमिव स्नातः शुचिरशुचिमिव सुखसङ्गिनमवैमि t 

या फिर उस शराब में बेसुध, पर भीतर से जाने कितनी सचेत इरावती के साथ राजा अग्निमित्र 
और उनके विदूषक के पास चलें, जो इरावती ताने-ताने में अग्निमित्र को लक्ष्य करके कहती है 
पिंगलक वानर से, जिसने बिटिया वसुमती को डरा दिया और पटरानी धारिणी का ध्यान राजा की नई 
प्रणय-लीला के पर्दाफाश से तत्काल हट गया-'साधु रे पिंगलक वानर, साधु, त्वया रक्षितः स्वपक्षः। 
(मालविकाग्निमित्र) वानर, तुमने अपने पक्ष को खूब बचाया, शाबाश! वही राजा को सहेटबाजी पर 
व्यंग करती है, ऐसी बुद्धि राजकाज में काश तुम लगाते! क्या वह दरबारी कवि कह रहा है? कालिदास 
यदि राजाओं की गौरव-गाथा के कवि होते तो राजाओं का पानी ऐसे न उतारते, जैसा उन्होंने बार-बार 
किया, राजा राम तक को नहीं छोड़ा, सीता के मुँह से ललकार दिया-वाच्यस्त्वया मद्दचनात्‌ स 
राजा-श्लक्ष्मण, अपने राजा से कहना है कि लोकापवाद से पत्नी को छोड़ना ही था तो क्या मैं सामान्य 
प्रजाजन भी नहीं, मेरा इतना ध्यान नहीं रखना था कि बच्चा होने को है, मेरी देख-रेख कौन करेगा, क्या 
यही उनके कुल की मर्यादा है?' 

कालिदास, यह सही है, किसान-मजदूर-आंदोलन के कवि नहीं हैं, और वे जनतंत्र के भी कवि 
नहीं, इसका दावा भी नहीं करते, पर जिस राजतंत्र में रहते हुए वे राजा के प्रति इतने तीक्ष्ण कठोर 
हो सकते हैं, वे उसके भी कवि नहीं ही हो सकते। सब-की-सब कोरी कहानियाँ हैं कि कालिदास 
विक्रमादित्य के आश्रित थे, वाकाटकों के आश्रित थे, कुमारदास के मित्र थे, गुप्तों के आश्रित थे, 
गुप्त-कन्या और वाकाटक महारानी प्रभावती गुप्त के प्रशंसक थे, सब कोरी गप्प है। कालिदास यदि 
किसी के साथ सचमुच बिके हुए थे, तो वह तपस्वी और निरपेक्ष अल्हड़-फक्कड़ जीवन के लिए। तप 
कालिदास की कमजोरी है। मुझे कालिदास ने ऐसा चुपके से बतलाया है। 
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बंधु, तपोवन की बात पूछो, वहाँ ऋषि-कन्याएँ पौधों की क्यारियाँ लबालब शाम को भरकर अलग 
खड़ी हो जाती हैं, प्यासी-हारी चिड़ियाँ मन-भर पानी पी लें, कुटी के बाहर फैलाए जंगली धान नीवार 
के दाने बटोरकर जब ऋषि-पत्नियाँ कुटी के भीतर ले जाती हैं, तो मृग द्वार छेक लेते हैं-मेरा भागधेय 
देती जाओ, मेरा भी इस वन-उपज में हिस्सा है। मृग परितृप्त होकर जुगाली करते हैं, तपोवन की साँझ 
अलाव बनकर आमंत्रण देती है तो मैं उधर ही खिंच जाता हूँ। तपोवन की सहज विश्वासी सरलता से 
पिघल जाता हूँ। कालिदास मृगया-विनोद पर जो व्यंग करते हैं, वह भी माढव्य के मुँह से कम सटीक 
नहीं है। माढव्य राजा के सहायकों को हत्यारा कहता है, वह इधर-उधर दाना नहीं चाहता, विशेष रूप से 
वन्य पशओं को खदेड-खदेडकर त्रस्त नहीं करना चाहता और इसीलिए उसे आभास होता है कि शायद 
कण्व के तपोवन में दुष्यंत का एक नया दसरे प्रकार का शिकार मिल गया है और उसे वाचाल जानकर 
दुष्यत अपन परा पर कुल्हाड़ी मार देते हैं, कहते हैं कि यह प्यार आदि की बात मैंने यों ही हँसी-हँसी 
में की, इसमें कोई तथ्य नहीं है-परिहासविजल्पितं सखे परमार्थेन न गृह्यतां वचः।' तो यह याद 
दिलानेवाला दरबार में एक भी नहीं है कि तुमने शकुंतला को प्यार किया था। राजतंत्र का कोई साक्षी 
नहीं है, जो शकुंतला की बात प्रमाणित करे। इसीलिए दुष्यंत को अपने अनुताप की शांति मारीच कश्यप 
के तपोवन में ही जाकर मिलती है और अपनी दायित्वहीनता, अपनी गैरजिम्मेदारी का प्रतिफल बच्चे 
भरत की मासूम बात से मिलता है, माँ, यह कौन है जो बेटा-बेटा कहता है, अर्थात्‌ यह कौन उजबक 
है और शकुंतला कहती है- भागधेयानि ते पृच्छ, पूछ अपने भाग में आए, अपने हिस्से में आए स्वत्व 
से, मैं क्या बतलाऊँ? 

कितनी चोट है इस छोटे से वाक्य में ! राजतंत्र में संपत्ति का कोई उत्तराधिकारी न रहने पर राजा 
उत्तराधिकारी हो जाता है, पर इस राजा का भी उत्तराधिकारी नहीं, उसके जीते-जी हिस्सेदार- भागीदार 
उसका कोई है, वह भरत है, तेजस्विनी शकुंतला के गर्भ से संभूत धधकती आग जैसी दहकवाला भरत, 
भारतवर्ष का संभरण करनेवाला भरत, अग्नि का साक्षात्‌ प्रतिमान भरत, वह तपोवन का बालक है। 
वही भारत का वास्तविक अधिपति है। दुर्वासा का शाप भी तपोवन की कठिन मर्यादा की चेतावनी 
है, तपोवन को, तप को, तपोधन को एक क्षण नहीं भूलता है। शकुंतला से चूक प्रेम में नहीं हुई, तप 
की उपेक्षा में हुई, प्रेम ऐसा न हो तो अपने वातावरण, रूखा और स्निग्ध वातावरण, कठिन और सहज 
वातावरण, निरपेक्ष और करुणामय वातावरण में कहना भूल जाए! भोली-भाली प्रियंवदा अनसूया ने 
जिस पहचान को बात को थी, उस पहचान की बात में खोट थी, सहज निश्छल प्यार को पहचान को 
क्या आवश्यकता और वह पहचान छलकर ही गई, पहचान की अंगूठी मिली भी, पछतावा बनकर मिली 
और शकुंतला की उँगलियों में दुष्यंत ने फिर अंगूठी पहनाना चाहा तो शकुंतला ने मना कर दिया, इस 
अंगठी पर मुझे विश्‍वास नहीं । पहचान तो तपोवन की आग थी, जिसने दो हृदयों में एक साथ सुलगती 
आग देखी थी, पहचानी थी। 

पहचान तो तपोवन का श्रम है, श्रम से चेहरे पर उभर आई स्वेद-बिंदुएँ हैं या फिर मालिनी-तट की 
निश्चितता जहाँ हंसों के जोड़े किलोल कर रहे हैं, हिमालय दिख रहा है, पेड़ों की डालों से वल्कल सूख 
रहे हैं, मृग मृगी को बाई आँख खुजला रहा है। वह तपोवन आग है, तपस्वी सूर्य है, वही विश्व-भर को 
एक सूत्र में बाँधने वाला प्यार है, प्यार से अधिक परस्पर अटूट विश्वास है, अद्भुत आत्मदान है, वहाँ 
जब वसंत आता है उसके. ग्राक्षाएएसा Ks bn AUT A TAMA Gh तो कालिदास के घर 
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भोग का उन्माद नहीं छाता, वहाँ रस-लोभी भौंरा भी पहले मधु अपनी भौंरी को पिलाता है, तब स्वयं 
पीता है, वहाँ बेखटके लेटी मृगी की बाई आँख में कुछ खुजली उठती है तो मृग अपनी सींग की नोक 
से खुजलाता है और मृगी को अपार सुख मिलता है 
मधु द्विरेफः कुसुमैकपात्रे पपौ प्रियां स्वामनुवर्तमानः। 
शृङ्गेण च स्पर्शनिमीलिताक्षी मृगीमकण्ठूयत कृष्णसारः।।' 

उस तपोवन में उत्सव मनता है शकुंतला का। जब पेड़ों पर नए कुसुम आते हैं, उन पेड़ों की नई 
कोंपलें कितनी सुंदर होती हैं, क्या कोई रत्न उतना सुंदर होगा । और शकुंतला कोंपल कान में खोंसने के 
लिए नहीं तोड़ती, अपने उस पौधे की शोभा नहीं बिगाड्ती, जिसे पानी पिलाकर स्वयं पानी पिया है 

पातुं न प्रथमं व्यवस्यति जलं युष्मास्वपीतेषु या 
नादत्ते प्रियमण्डनापि भवतां स्नेहेन या पल्लवम्‌। 
आद्ये वः कुसुमप्रसूतिसमये यस्या भवत्युत्सवः 
सेयं याति शकुन्तला पतिगृहं सर्वैरनुज्ञायताम्‌।। 

ऐसे तपोवन में योग नहीं भागीदारी है, इसीलिए आमंत्रण है- अयि चक्रबाकवधुके आमंत्रयस्व 
सहचरमियमागता रजनी', अरी चकई अपने सहचर को एक बार प्यार से और बुला ले, यह रात लो आ 
गई | कालिदास का श्रृंगार ऐसी सरसस्निग्ध सहभागिता का शाश्वत आमंत्रण है। वे शृंगार में डूबे हुए हैं 
पर शृंगार कैसा है जो जीवन की संजीवनी बूटी है, वह है तो सब प्रिय है, वही नहीं है तो सब व्यर्थ- 

धृतिरस्तमिता रतिश्च्युता विरतं गेयमृतुर्निरुत्सवः। 
गतमाभरणप्रयोजनं परिशून्यं शयनीयमद्य मे।।* 

इंदुमती के जाने पर सब व्यापार चुक गए, धैर्य खिसक गया, गीत बंद हो गए, ऋतुएँ फीकी हो 
गई, सजने-सजाने का सब प्रयोजन चला गया, चारों ओर से सेज सूनी हो गई, सोने का सब अर्थ चला 
गया | 

वह नहीं है तो पूर्णता नहीं हे, पूर्णता की आकांक्षा नहीं है, भरना नहीं है, भरने का मन नहीं है, वही 
दिया है, वही बाती है, वही लबालब तेल भरा हुआ है, बस हवा का झोंका आया, दिया बुझा तो बस 


v 


धुएँ से मलिनाई हुई बाती रह जाती है, सब आलोक चला जाता है- 
गत एव न ते निवर्तते स सखा दीप इवातिलाहतः। 
अहमस्य दशेब पश्य मागविषहाव्यरानप्रभूमिताम्‌।।ˆ 
इस बाती का अब प्रकाश से लौ से कोई संबंध नहीं रहा। 


कालिदास का श्रृंगार इसलिए परिपूरक व्यापार है और इसमें परिपूर्ण का भाव बिना तप की भूमिका 
के नहीं होता। जो बिना तप किए प्यार पाता है, वह फिर कभी-कभी तप में ही पूर्णता पाता है और यह 
तप कोरा योगाभ्यास नहीं है, यह संपूर्ण जीवन से सामंजस्य की आकांक्षा है। अपना जितना भी सुख है, 
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उतना ही सुख है, जो दूसरे को दुःख पहुँचाए बिना मिलता है। उसी को बड़ी निधि मानने की भावना 
है। कालिदास वैराग्य के कवि नहीं हैं, वे विशाल जातीय महाराग के कवि हैं, जिस महाराग के प्रसार में 
निखिल विश्व आ जाता है, इसीलिए जितना ही यह भाव परिपक्व होता है, उतना ही राग हरा होता है। 

कालिदास की पहली रचना ऋतुसंहार ग्रीष्म के ताप और उस ताप के संध्या समय कम होने से 
स्वस्ति की भावना से प्रारी होती है, दिनांतरायता से शुरू होती है और अंतिम रचना अभिज्ञान शाकुंतल 
भी दिन की परिणाम-रमणीयता से शुरू होती है- 

सुभगसलिलाबगाहा, पाटलसंसर्गसुरभिवनवाताः। 
प्रच्छायसुलभनिद्रा दिवसाः परिणामरमणीयाः। i’ 

ताप और ताप की स्निग्धता से जीवन का प्रारंभ न हो तो वसंत का क्या आनंद! नई सृष्टि का चक्र 
तप और ताप से ही शुरू होता है। कालिदास का प्यार रूमानी प्यार नहीं है। वह तप से खरीदा हुआ 
प्यार है, अपनी अन्य समस्त आकांक्षाओं को जलाकर उनकी भभूत रमाकर पाया हुआ प्यार है। इसीलिए 
इतना भरपूर है। पार्वती इसीलिए सबसे बड़ी सौभाग्य-देवता हैं। कितनी हठीली कि सौंदर्य के समस्त 
उपादानों को उन्होंने तपा डाला, आग में, पानी में निराहार रहकर, शिव की परीक्षा में खरी उतरकर कि 
शिव परवश हो जाते हैं। रति की जो साध तप के अभाव में अधूरी रह गई है, कामदेव रति के पैरों में 
महावर लगा रहे थे, बाएँ पैर को हाथ में लिया ही था कि इंद्र की पुकार आ गई, चलो किसी का तपोभंग 
करना है और कामदेव उठ गए। रति काम के भस्म होने पर इसी घटना को बिसूरती है, इस निर्दयी देवता 
ने किस असमय में तुम्हें बुलाया, किस उल्लास के क्षण में तुम्हें मुझसे छीना जब मेरा बायाँ पैर रचने 
जा रहा था? प्रिय के हाथों प्यार के राग से रचने जा रहा था, जन्म-जन्म की साध पूरी होने जा रही थी, 
इन्होंने तुम्हें मुझसे छीन लिया, प्रिय, आओ, शीघ्र आओ, यह शोभा अधूरी ही रह गई, तुम्हारे हाथों रति 
पूरी तरह रची नहीं जा सकी | वही साध पार्वती की उसकी सखी के आशीर्वाद से पूरी होती है, जो विवाह 
की वेदी पर पार्वती को ले जाने के पहले सजाती है और परा में महावर रचती है, मैं मन से असीसती हूँ 
कि तुम्हारे पैरों की यह लाली शिव के सिर में सोहती चंद्रमा की कला को रंजित करे- 


पत्युश्शिरश्चन्दकलामनेन स्पृशेति सख्या परिहासपूर्वम्‌। 
सा रञ्जयित्वा चरणौ कृताशीर्माल्येन तां निर्वचनं जघान।। 
तप के भंग के संकल्प ने जिस अवसर को छीना, वह अवसर तप से अनायास आ गया और 
शिव की चंद्रकला नहीं, पूरे-के-पूरे शिव गहरे राग में रँग गए। उस राग में WT पर शिव की दृष्टि 
का सारा-का-सारा प्रसार रंग गया। अद्भुत समाँ छा गया। जिस आठवें सर्ग को अनदेखना लोगों ने 
अभिशप्त माना, उसी में इस महाराग के प्रसार के एक-से-एक अनूठे चित्र मिलते हैं। 


संध्या आ गई है, पश्चिम दिशा की ओर सोने का एक सेतु बन गया है, पृथ्वी और आकाश के 
बीच। संध्या आ गई है, धूप सिमट रही है, पश्चिम दिगंत में रोशनी ऐसे झलमला रही है जैसे कोई 
बड़ा सरोवर सूख रहा हो और एक तरफ कुछ पानी बचा हो, वही झलमला रहा हो और शेष सारा भाग 
कीचड़ की तरह स्याह हो गया हो। आलोक को पानी बना देने वाला यह महाराग, कालिदास, तुम्हारी 
ही दृष्टि में आया! 
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रात आ गई, अंधकार सबको सपाट करने लगा, कहीं कोई ऊँचा-नीचा नहीं रहा, सब बराबर | 
चंद्रमा, ललछौंहा चंद्रमा उदित हुआ, महाराग की महालीला को न्यौतते हुए-उसी महालीला से शिवशक्ति 
के तेज का स्कंद देवसेना सँभालनेवाला कुमार बनेगा | उसी 'कुमारसंभव' की यह भूमिका है, देवत्व 
की रक्षा में समर्थ तेजस्विता की सृष्टि के लिए यह महाराग का मंथन है। यह समझे बिना कुमारसंभव 
जो पढ़ता है, वही अभिशप्त है, उसी के ऊपर कोई शाप है महात्रिपुरसुंदरी का कि तुम जीवन के रहस्य 
को नहीं समझ सकते, तुम नहीं समझ सकते जब विवाह की वेदी पर उज्ज्वल रेशमी वस्त्र में लिपटी 
कन्या वधू होने के लिए लाई जाने को होती है तो वह एक बार दर्पण में अपने को निहारती है, सौभाग्य 
के आने वाले क्षण को जैसे निहारती हो और ऐसी लगती है कि जैसे क्षीर-सागर में ज्वार आ गया है, 
जैसे शरत्‌ की पूर्णिमा में चंद्रमा का रस भरकर छलक पड़ा हो 

क्षीरोदवेलेब सफेनपुञ्जा पर्याप्तचन्द्रेवः शरत्रियामा। 
नवं नवक्षौमनिवासिनी सा भूयो बभौ दर्पणमादधाना। | 

कालिदास इसी पर्याप्तता के कवि हें । वे छिछले सौंदर्य-बोध के कवि नहीं, वे भरी-पूरी रमणीयता 
के कवि हैं, उस रमणीयता की शोभा जैसे नए जौ के अँखुआ होते हें या फिर हाथ में लिया कमल 
होता है, या फिर सीसफूल बना कदंब होता है या फिर कानों में खंसा शिरीष होता है, स्वर्ण या रत्न 
नहीं होते। वह शोभा आग की दीप्ति में दमकती है, उस शोभा पर प्रकृति न्योछावर होती है। ऐसी शोभा 
से बिछुड़कर जड़ दिखने वाला पैरों में मुखर नूपूर मौन हो जाता है और वह जगह जहाँ वह नूपुर गिरा 
मिलता है, मुखर हो जाती है- 

सैषा स्थली यत्र विचिन्वता त्वां भ्रष्ट मया नूपुरमेकमुम्‌। 
अदृश्यत त्वच्चरणारविन्दविश्लेषादुःखादिव बद्धमौनम्‌।।' 

वह गिरा हुआ नूपुर तुम्हें खोजते हुए यहीं मिला, नूपुर भौरा बन चरण-कमलों में गूंजता या अलग 
हुआ निष्पंद पड़ा है। वह जगह राम को ऐसे छू रही है कि वह जगह भूलते नहीं राम, सीता मिलती हैं 
तो उस जगह के साथ जुड़ी हुई राग-वृत्ति को जगाते हुए कहते हैं, यही जगह है जहाँ तुम्हारे लिए आशा 
जगी कि खोज जारी रखो। 

कालिदास उस आशा-भरी प्रतीक्षा के कवि हैं और इसीलिए भारत के हृदय हैं। उनसे भेंट करना 
सनातन भारत से भेंट करने का रोमांच देता है। कालिदास को पढ़ते हुए लगता है कि हम उनके द्वारा वेग 
से चलने वाले रथ पर सवार हैं, जिस पर बैठे-बैठे लगता है, जो अभी बहुत छोटा दिखता था, यकायक 
विपुल हो गया है, जो अभी बिल्कुल बीच में टूटी दिखती थी, वह नदी पूरी हो गई है- 

यदालोके सूक्ष्मं व्रजति सहसा तद्‌ विपुलतां। 
यदर्धे विच्छिन्नं भवति कृतसन्धानमिव air 

यह विपुल दृष्टि और यह संधायक दृष्टि, यह बड़ी बनाने वाली शक्ति और इस जोड़ने वाली 

शक्ति को प्रणाम करता हूँ, जैसे तुमने एक प्रदेश को दूसरे प्रदेश से मेघदूत के माध्यम से या उसको 
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विजय-यात्रा के माध्यम से या पुष्पक-यात्रा के माध्यम से जोडा, मनुष्य को देवता से जोडा, शशि को 
शर्वरी से जोडा, मेघ को बिजली से जोडा, ' क्षणमपि न ते विद्युता विप्रयोग:' चकई को चकवे से जोडा, 
मनुष्य को प्रकृति से जोड़ा, प्यार को तप से जोड़ा, वृद्धि को हृदय से जोड़ा और शिव को शक्ति से जोडा, 
बैसे तुम सदा-सदा जोड़ते रहो! तुम्हारे द्वारा जुड़ने में भीतर विशालता का बोध जगता है और कंधे पर 
बादल चले आते हैं, पैरों में समुद्र लहराता है, छाती में गंगा और नर्मदा उमड़ती है और जीवन जीवनीय 
बन जाता है। ऐसा वर दो कि 

प्रवर्ततां प्रकृतिहिताय पार्थिवः सरस्वती श्रुतिमहती महीयताम्‌। 

ममापि तु क्षपयतु नीललोहितः पुनर्भवं परिणतशक्तिरात्मभूः।। 

-कालिदास से साक्षात्कार (1992) 
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प्राच्य-विद्यापरिषदः वाराणसेयमधिवेशनम्‌ 2004 
अध्यक्षीयमुदबोधनम्‌ 


Prof. K.K. Chaturvedi 





प्राच्यविद्यापरिषद: परम सम्मान्या: अध्यक्षवर्या:, अन्ये च समागताः विद्वांसः! 


अहमत्रश्रीमद्भिर्भवद्भरस्मिन्महनीय अन्ताराष्ट्रिमहत्त्वाधायके चायोजने सम्मेलानाध्यक्षत्वेनाडगीकृत 
इति परिषदः समस्तानपि पदाधिकारिमहानुभावान्‌ कार्य -कारिणीसमितेः सामन्यसभायाश्चः सदस्यान्प्रति 
स्वीयां कृतज्ञतामाविष्करोमि। बहुमानेननानेन सुतरामात्मानं गौरवास्पद मन्यमानोऽहं किञ्चिनिवेदयामि । 


यत्किमपि काशते प्रकाशते तदेव 'काशी'त्याध्यात्मिकदृशा सर्वज्ञानात्मिका प्रकाशात्मिका 
काचिन्मानवस्यान्तश्चेतनेव इयं काशीपुरी विद्योततेतराम्‌। नगरीयं प्राचीनकालादेव भारतीयसंस्कृतेः 
समस्तानपि प्रभाभास्वरदीपस्तम्भानुभावयन्ती विद्याप्रतीकभूता सम्प्रवर्ततेतरामद्यापि। प्राच्यविद्याया 
गम्भीरतमाऽलौकिकशास्त्रसाधनाऽविरलमत्र प्रवहमाना नवनवविकासस्मन्दानन्मेषयतीति दिद्वत्तमानां 
भवतां नाविदितचरम्‌। नानाशास्त्राणां विविधकलागतानि तत्त्वगतानि परिस्पन्दान्यत्र सहजेनैव साक्षात्कर्तुं 
शक्यन्ते। अनया नगर्या भारतीये सामाजिक सांस्कृतिकञ्चमहत्त्वमाबिभ्राणा असाधारणा: नैकरूपा 
अभिरूपाः कोर्त्तिप्रदीपा अपि दीपिताः। 


साम्प्रतिकेऽस्मिन्पल्लवग्राहिपाण्डित्याञ्चिते दुरवसरे 'वेदमधीत्य त्वरिता वक्तारो भवन्तीति' 
महाभाष्योक्तवचनानुसारेण किमपि-कथाञ्चिच्छीघ्रतया केनापि विधिनाऽविधिना वाऽधीत्य 
महत््वाधायकपदाभिलाषुकविद्वन्मन्यानां सङकुलिते युगेऽपि न न्यक्कृतः काशीपुरी स्वीकीयो 
गुरुशिष्यपरम्परापोषितः प्राचीनस्तपसासमुज्जवलश्च पन्थाः। अनया नूतनयुगस्य, याः नैका 
महत्त्वाकाङक्षाः प्रगतिवादिन्यशच मिथ्या विचारधारा, सनातनशास्त्र- परम्पराप्रतिगामिन्यस्ताः समये समये 
परिमार्जिताः पराकृता*च | युगप्रवाहे नेयमात्मसमर्पणं कृतवती काशीपुरी इत्येतस्याः किमपि अनन्यलभ्यं 
वैशिष्ट्यमित्यहं मन्ये | 

अत्र शिवराजधान्यां सङ्गतानामस्माकं समेषामपि विद्याव्रतिनां किमपि तादूशं कर्त्तव्यमाविर्भवति 
येन सर्वात्मनाऽखण्डतया चाऽस्माकीना प्राचीना अधीतिबोधाचरणप्रचारणपरायणा विद्यापद्धतिः पुनरपि 
स्वस्वरूपमाप्य विश्वेऽस्मिन्‌ स्वमहिमानं स्वगौरवञ्चाञ्चतु। 
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प्राच्यविद्यापरिषदिशो धादिकमधिकृत्य यत्किमपि नूतनं क्रियते , ये यक्षप्रश्नाश्चान्ये प्रसङ्गगता विषयाः 
अत्र वरीवृत्यन्ते तान्सर्वानधिकृत्य नाहं किमपि वक्तुमीहे। यतःप्रतिविभागं प्रतिसत्रं सम्मान्यैस्सत्राध्यक्षैः 
स्वकोयवक्तव्येषु, शोधपत्रवाचनिकासु च तासु तासु चर्चयिष्यमाणत्वात्‌। तथापि डॉ. अब्दुल अली, 
डॉ. आर. आई. नानावटी, डॉ. उमारमण झा, डॉ. हरदत्तशर्मा प्रभृतिभिर्विद्ददिभः स्वस्वविभागस्यैतादृश्यः 
सूचना यथासमयं मत्सविधेः प्रत्ता अतोऽहमेतेभ्यो विद्वद्भ्यः स्वीकीयान्साधुवादान्‌ प्रददे | 

परिषदोऽस्याः कुरुक्षेत्रे समायोजितेऽधिवेशने प्रथमतया मया विद्वत्सङ्गमस्थलीयमासेविता 
सदस्यत्वेन | तदारभ्येदानीं यावत्‌ केनापि कारणविशेषेण केवलमहमदाबादाधिवेशनं चेन्नईगताधिवेशनञ्च 
व्यतिरिच्य समेष्वप्यधिवेशनेषु मया निरन्तरं सानुरागं dened स्वसहभागित्वमाधायि। 
अखिलभारतीय-प्राच्यविद्यापरिषत्‌ प्राच्यविद्याया बहूनाम्‌ शोधक्षेत्राणां प्रातिनिध्यं विदधति। देशस्य 
्षेत्रीयसंस्कृति- भाषा-साहित्य-समावेशेन स्थानीयताया अपि प्रत्येकमधिवेशने तत्साक्षात्सम्बन्धः सम्पद्यत 
इत्यप्यस्याः स्वभावविशेषः। 


अखिलभारतीय-प्राच्य-विद्या-परिषदः समुद्‌भावनं रक्षणञ्चस्माकं राष्ट्रस्य प्राच 
विद्यागौरवभूतैर्विपश्चिद्भिः तत्तच्छास्त्राणां निकषायमाणैः डॉ. वी.राघवन्‌- डॉ. वी .वी.मिराशीडॉ. आर.एन 
दाण्डेकर-सदृक्षैर्महानु भावै : कृतम्‌ ।एभिश्चास्या : प्राच्यविद्यायाप्रमुखसंस्थानत्वेनविकासोऽ थच सम्पोषोऽपि 
विहितः। समयानुसारमस्याः शोधविभागा अपि वुद्धिङ्गता। द्वाविंशतिसङ्ख्याका विभागास्तत्क्षेत्रस्य 
संशोधनतत्परैः विषयविशेषञ्चैस्समादृताः प्रवर्त्तन्ते। येषु प्रत्यधिवेशनं प्रायशः पञ्चशताधिकानां 
शोधपत्राणां वाचनं विमर्शश्च भवति। कस्यामपि विश्वभाषायामनुलब्धस्यास्य बृहदुपक्रमस्य, शो धस्तरं 
साधीयः स्यात्सञ्चालनञ्चास्य लोकतान्त्रिकपद्धत्या भवतु किन्तु सुस्थितिपदमप्यादधातु, स्वरूपमस्य 
युगानुरूपमावश्यकतानुसारञ्च श्रेष्ठत्वमवाप्नुवन्विति प्रारम्भकालादेवास्याः कर्णधारैः प्रयतितं सम्प्रत्यपि 
प्रयत्यते च। 

इदमप्यत्रावधेयं यदत्र सुरगवीवाङ्मयेन साकं पालि-पाकृत-अपभ्रंशादिभाषाणां वाङ्मयस्य 
चाप्यध्ययनमनुशीलनं विधीयते अतएव सर्वैरयस्माभिरस्या शास्त्रवृत्यानुकूल्येनान्वेषणमाश्रयणीयम्‌। 
संस्कृतप्रत्यास्माकं सर्वेषां चेतस्सु समान्यतः महोत्साहो नरीनृत्यति, लोकव्यवहारे साध्वेव किन्तु 
प्राच्यविद्याप्रस्थानानां काचित्‌ गहनगभीरा शास्त्रदृष्टिरैवास्मात्रुद्धरिष्यति i 


संस्कृतमस्माकं समग्रस्यापि समाजिकस्य धार्मिकस्य सांस्कृतिकस्य बौद्धिकाभ्युत्थानस्य न 
केवलमक्षयं सौतोऽपितु मूलाधारश्चापि वरीवर्ति। परः सहस्त्रवर्षेभ्योऽद्यावधि यावत्‌ वयं सर्वेषां सकंटानां 
समाधानार्थ, समेषामपि प्रश्नानां समुत्तरणार्थं संस्कृतशेवधिमेव शरणं गच्छामः। यदि कैश्चिदुदीर्यते 
यत्संस्कृतनिबद्धदर्शनशास्त्रं सांसारिकजीवनं प्रति निषेधपरमव्यवहारिकञ्चेति deri यद्यपि शास्त्राणां 
निःस्यन्दितं मथितार्थ वाऽ लौकिकम्‌ पारमार्थिकतत्त्वचिन्तनपरमेव तत्सत्यम्‌ किन्तु तत्र समग्रस्य प्रवृत्तिमार्गस्य 
निराकरणमिति कथनं नोचितम्‌। परिदृश्येऽस्मिन्केषुचिन्मनःसु व्याप्तो व्यर्थभ्रमोऽयं निस्सारतामियात्‌ 
तदर्थमस्माभिः सर्वैरवहितैर्भाव्यम्‌; यतः दायस्य वंशधरानो भविष्यः साभिलाषं पश्यतितराम्‌। 

सुधियः! साम्प्रते साऽस्मिन्युगे संस्कृतभाषामुद्दिश्य व्यवहारट्वैविध्यं दरीदृयते। अस्मासु केचित्संस्कृ 
तस्य नाम्नैव मुग्धमुग्धतामावहन्तः स्तुतिमेव विदधाना एतेनैव कृतार्थमात्मानं मन्यमाना अवलोक्यन्ते 


अपरे एनाम्प्रत्युदासीना समधिकमिमामुपेक्षमाणा एतस्या महत्त्वमावश्यकत्वञ्च तिरस्कुर्वन्तः दृश्यन्ते | 
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उभेऽप्यतिवादिन्ये दृष्टिस्सुतरां परिहर्त्तव्ये विवेकशालिभिरिति वयं निवेदयामः। संस्कृतमुद्दिश्य निरवग्रहा 
कापि तर्कनिकषायमाणा वृत्तिरालम्बनीया तथैव भारतस्य भारत्याश्च सर्वाङ्स्वरूपं सम्यक्तया साधयितुं 
प्रकाशयितुञ्च शक्यम्‌ | 

इदमपरं महह्दौर्भाग्यविजृम्भितं राष्ट्रस्यकृते यत्सर्वभाषाजननीं सर्वसंस्कृति-संस्कारधानीं 
सुरगवीमिमामुद्दिश्य शिक्षानीतिः विद्वेषपूर्णांपक्षपातपरायणेदानीमप्यस्योचितस्थानं न निर्धारयति 
समग्रेऽध्ययनाध्यापन प्रकल्पे। Wd नीतिनिर्धारणातत्पराः भवन्ति, सुदीर्घकालाश्रितयोजनानिर्माणे 
समुद्याताः भवन्ति, यदाऽनागते काले भारतस्य स्वरूपं कीदृशं स्यादितिविचारणायां तत्परा सन्ति, यदा 
विश्व मानवसंस्कार क्षमाविद्यापरम्परानुसंधाने कृतसङ्कल्पाः सन्ति तदा तेषां बुद्धिवृत्तयः केवलं 
भरतीयेतरतामेवानुगच्छन्ति। न जाने केन लोभेन मिथ्याप्रशंसाऽऽग्रहेण केनाप्यन्येन कारणेन वा 
बद्धवैराः संस्कृतस्य विरुद्धमहर्निशं जल्पन्ति। एतस्य दुर्विपाका अपि प्रत्यक्षं लक्ष्यमाणा दुःखाकुर्वन्ति 
सहदयचेतांसीति सर्वथा परिचिनुमो दुरवस्थामिमां वयम्‌। 

सर्वसामासां समस्यानां समाधिरियं तदैव भवितुमर्हति यदा वयं शास्त्रैकशरणाः स्याम। 
समग्रस्यापि शास्त्रवाङ्मयस्य वैज्ञानिकपद्धत्याऽध्ययनं विधाय तेषां पोषणं प्रकुर्याम। तत्रैव सहस्त्र 
गधिकवर्षसम्पोषिताऽनुभवपरम्परा विभ्राजते सुतराम्‌। 


अद्य masana विषयाणाकदेशीयपाण्डित्यं जरीजृम्भते तन्नातिसमी- 
चीनम्‌। अस्माकं प्राचीनर्षयः कवयः-पाणिनि-कणाद-पतञ्जलि-चरक-सुश्रुत-वराहमिहिर-कालिदास- 
भवभूतिबाणभट्ट -श्रीहर्घ-पण्डिराजजगन्नाथप्रभूतयश्च नानाशास्त्रपारदूवानः प्रख्योपाख्याप्रवीणा विद्वांस 
आसन्न साम्प्रतिकानामिव केवलवैयाकरणाः केवलवैदिकाः केवलसहित्यका वेति समेऽपि विजानन्ति। 


अद्यत्वे यदन्तरानुशासनात्मिका (Interdisciplinary) बहूवनुशासनात्मिका (Multidisci- 
plinary) वाऽध्ययनानुशीलनपरिपाटी क्रमशः स्वरूपं लभमाना, यद्यपि नैकत्राधिगन्तुं शक्यते तथापि 
तामेतस्या समग्रशास्त्री यताया कथाञ्चिदपरपर्यात्वेन वयं गृहणीम: | 

अधुनातु संस्कृतमुद्दिश्य मिथ्यादोषारोपणं विहाय संस्कृतशिक्षणप्रतिष्ठानेषु संस्कृतशास्त्राणाम्‌ 
अध्ययनमध्यापनं पुनरपि श्रेष्ठपदवीमुगच्छत्विति सर्वैरस्माभिः सर्वात्मना प्रयत्नो विधेयः। 

इदानीं विद्यालयेषु महाविद्यालेष्वथवा विश्वविद्यालयानां संस्कृतविभागेषु अथ च 
पारम्परिकशिक्षासंस्थानेष्वपि विविधाधुनिकविषयजातसम्मिश्रं नातिगम्भीरं क्रम-प्रक्रमादिविपर्यस्तं 
संस्कृतपाठ्यक्रमं पाठयामो वयं तेन कामं संस्कृतानुशासनानां वेद-दर्शन-व्याकरण-साहित्यादीनां सामान्यं 
ज्ञानमुपजनयेद्‌ किन्त्वनेन तलावगाहि- शास्त्रहधिषणाधौरेया नूतनविद्वांसः न कदाचनापि भवितार इति 
सुदृढं मन्ये। तेन वृक्षपोषणार्थं मूलस्य सेचनमेव विधेयं न पल्लवानाम्‌। 'न जातु बहिरङ्गतया सेवमानानि 
शास्त्रण्यध्येतृजनानुपकुर्वन्तीति' वाक्यं सर्वदाऽस्माभिर्मनसि धारणीयम्‌ | किञ्चिच्छास्त्रीयं किञ्चित्स्वकल्पन 
गनिरूपितमित्यर्धजरतीन्यायेन न कार्यसिद्धिर्भविष्यति | 


महाभाष्यकृता भगवता पतञ्ललिना- ‘He: खल्वपि' इत्युदीर्य तकशक्तेमहत्ता सुस्थापिता 
शास्त्राणां प्रयोग प्रसङ्गे। “ऊहो नाम पूर्वकृतकार्यमालोच्य स्वकार्यव्यवहारस्य तदन व्यवस्थापनम्‌ |” 
तद्वदधुनाऽस्माभिरपि उभयथा तकसङगति पुरस्सरं किमपि शास्त्राकदनुसारेणं प्रयतितव्यम्‌ | 


संस्कृतयूनां येयं-खम््ानलाञ्ञम्भृता।कूनञाणऽरम्ा,०त्सम्प्र्िण'वष्टुक्काहमा्ाय विशवकल्याणाय 
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उत्कलिकाकुला मत्पुरतस्तिष्ठति तयैव शास्त्र-रक्षणात्मको महायज्ञो$यं विधेय: । काशीपुर्या: भूमिरेषा 
एतत्कृते सवपिक्षया साधीयसी समुर्वरा भूरिति सानन्दं साशवासमहमनुभवामि | 

परिचिनोम्यहं स्वकीयं सीमानम्‌। नाधिकं वक्तुकामोऽस्मि। यन्मयोक्तं तन्मदीयं 
स्वगतव्याहरणमित्यपि भवन्तः कलयितुं शन्कुवन्ति | सन्त्यत्र दैशिकचरणानुसरणविचक्षणाः समे विद्वांसः। 
तथाप्यस्माभिर्मिथ्याऽडम्बरकवचमत्सर्य संस्कृतस्य वास्तविकमन्तार्निहितं तपस्तेजः प्रभाभास्वरं स्वरूपं 
श्रमेणाध्यवसायेन आविष्करणीयमित्येव ममाभिप्रायः। जयतु भारती | जयतु भारतम्‌। 
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Forty-Third All India Oriental Conference 
Prof. Rajendra Mishra 





Dear Colleagues Brothers and Friends! 


As the General Precedent of this conference I welcome you all coming 
from different comers of India and some foreign countries also on the behalf 
of the organisers both local and central 


On the left bank of the river in the own premises, of the Jammu University 
this conference taking place the city of Jammu is specially remembered for 
its communal harmony and opens door to enter the valley of Kasmir The 
great Hindu shrines Raghunath Temple and the great Saktipeetha of Mata 
Vaisnavi have made this, city distinct on the map of India 


On this historical occasion I want to freshen some ever motivating 
reminiscences of Kasmira Dear tenants the muth dimensional contribution 
of Jammu & Kashmira in the field of oriental studies can never be forgotten. It 
is the place, where the saivite philosophy of Pratyabhyna sprouted vegetated 
and flowered Lord Sitikantha himself preached this philosophy to Acharya 
Vasukalpa in his dream and Vasukalpa distributed the same among his 
followers and within a short period of three hundred years this unparallel 
philosophical trend achieved its acme The great Acharyas of this stream 
Utpala Deva. Abhinavagupta Kshemarya. Sitikantha and Kallata etc made 
this marvellous philosophy tremendously known to the whole world. 


In the field of poetry and poetics also Kashmira exceles the whole 
country. The propounders of the Alankara school Acharya Bhamaha. 
Udbhata and Rudrala, the propounder of the Riti school. Acharya Vamana 
and the propounders of the Dhvani, Vakrokti and Auchitya schools. Acharya 


Anandavardhaha Rita Ra ant Rsshenienuratesserstelsialso flourished in 
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Kashmira The great historian Kalhana composed his epoch-making historical 
work Rajatarangini, here in the regime of Sussala Jayasingh. 


Kshemendra, whom I consider the first Sanskrit poet of the common 
mass ie. the Janavadi kavi composed his glamorous poems Kalavilasah and 
Darpadalanam here Deviating from the often favoured track of Sanskrta 
poetry this talented poet pretreated in his poems the current tendencies of 
the society, irrespective of its merits and demerits The poetry of Kshemendra 
seems to be the mirror of the then Kashmira reflecting the indigenous and 
sophisticated trends. 


IfIdo notadd, two most glittering literary figures of sloping Sans poetry, 
namely Bilhana and Mankhaka, to this panegyrical account of Kashmira, it 
will remain incomplete. Both of them were talented poets and literary critiques 
and composed epics Vikramankadevachantam and 'Srikanthachritam' to their 
credit Moreover, the Anyoktis of Mahakavi Bhallala and the Kuttanmatam 
of Damodara, creating another taste in the hearts of the readers also reminds 
of high excellence of Kashmina Sans poetry. 


Even in the Saltanata pened Sanskrta aequated the superb and honourable 
place in the Court and common society Jonaraja commposed his another 
Rajatarangini under the patronage of the kashmir Ruler Jamul Abdin (1419 
70 AD) the tradition of Rajatarangini remained continued and the great poets 
‘Srivara and Suka composed the 3 and 4 Rajatarangims which delineate 
the Kashmir history up to 1459-1596. By this time Kashmir came under 
the rule of Sahansah Akbar. It was the Kashmi ruler Jainul Abdin who got 
Rajatarangini translated in Persian Salansah Akabar again got it translated 
in simple Parsian by Abdul Kadar Badayuni Hyder Malik, a Muslum scholar 
of high family prepared its abridged fom under the regime of 'Sahansah 
Jahangir 

It's not possible to highlight the multi-dimensional and voluminous 
contrbution of Jammu Kashmir to the Sans studies But this fact stands beyond 
any doubt that Kashmir has been the most significant and inventive seal on 
Sans learning from ancient times The Saradapeetha on Kuishmia, which is 
still situated in Muzaffarabad distinct of the Pakistan occupied Kashmir, 
always attracted the Sans poets and scholars of India for getting their works 
valuated there. 


This breif account marks the sublime role of the Kashmir-rulers and 
people towards the progress and prosperity of the Divine language Sanskrta. 
Behind it lies my intention to motivate the Government of Kashmir once 


more to do the;ngedful for the uplifimgnt ap d. peptentian of Sanskria in 
this paradise on the earth. The territory of kesar (saffron) and Kavyankura 
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(poetic instincts) Sanskrta has been the source of universal peace and love 
fraternity and friendship, tolerence and forbearance. It has produced the 
highest international human values supported with noble ideals, morality 
and righteousness etc. Only Sanskrta can still create a vital and essential force 
to change the evil atmosfere of the country Lam confident that Kashmir the 
native place of Sans will open the door of such possibilities. 


Now a few words regarding the current situation of Sans in India. It is 
an established truth that Sanskrta is totally deprived of the Government 
protection, both central and provincial. In several provinces, the vacancies of 
the Sans posts have been transfered to other departments or the posts have 
been abolished. In some provinces the chain of Sanskrta learning is broken and 
nothing has been done by the authorities to combine it. No arrangement has 
been made to teach Sanskrta in Inter classes and consequently the intersted 
brilliant students, passing their Matriculation with Sans as an elective subject 
are unable to study it at Graduate level or they are refused by the University 
authorities to be allotted any Sans-based combination. Thus, the Sanskrta 
talents are harassed throughout the country and the students, in no way 
resposible, are being put to distress. 


Actually to learn Sanskrta must be the birth-right of each and every 
Indian because to study Sanskrta means to study India. Sanskrta and India 
are identical to each other. The sacred legacy of our fore fathers, in the 
shape of imperishable treasure of knowledge is still prserved in Sanskrta It 
more relevant, beneficial and meaningful than the so called ultra modern 
disciplines of the University courses because of its high moral values and 
humanistic attitude. The nectar of Vedic hymns, the democratic ideology of 
Sammanasya sukla. the spiritual thoughts of Upnisads the salient features 
of Indian polity and military strategy, the didactic and idealistic depictions 
of Nitikavyas and the galaxy of technical sciences like Astrology Astronomy 
Cosmology Architecture, Aeronautics, Physics and Chemestry. Numismatics 
lconology etc enshrined in the Vedic. Buddhistic and Jain Sanskrta literature 
still remind us all of our devotion and dedication to Sanskrta. It is evident 
from the popularity of Indian Yoga, Indian philosophy, Indian Astrology 
& Palmistry and Architecture even in the western countries. 


In the past five thousand years whatever India has done in the field of 
literature, science, spritualism, religion and fine-arts etc that is still kept sale 
inSanskrta Every Indian must be proud of it. But how can we be proud if we 
have not perused it? And therefore the doors of the Sanskrta learning must 


0. Kavikulgura Kalidas Sanskrit U Ramtek Coll 
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Sanskrta is still a living language like other Indian and foreign languages. 
Itis being spoken, written, understood and used in daily routine In the past 
20" century, more than three hundred Mahakavyas have been composed 
in Sanskrta. It is evident from the catalogues of the 20" century Sanskrta 
works prepared by me and my learned friend Prof. Radhavallabh Tripathi, 
separately. 


The post independence Sanskrta literature really deserves here a special 
mention. The dazzling splendour of lyrical Sans poetry can be seen here. 
The archaic, scholastic and technical correctness of Sans Ghazals makes this 
poetry quite distinct The freshness and sweetness of folk songs is prevailing in 
modern Sans lyrics. Some talented poets of the new generation are practising 
some strange metres of Japan, Korea and other countries namely Hycoo. 
Tanca and Seizo etc in Sans poetry successfully. The literary genres of new 
taste, like one-act plays (Ekanki) novels (Upanyasa) memoires (Sansmaranas) 
short stories (Laghukatha) have emerged and are getting popularity day 
by day. 

TheSanskrta poet of the modern era is walking ahead with fresh sensibility 
and speculations. He never hesitates to borrow the elements of Satyam, 
Sivam and Sundaram from any other Indian language. If he intrinsically 
experiences the enchantment of the Baul-songs of Bengal he practises it in 
Sanskrta. Likewise the Maithili-songs of Vidyapati, the Ravindra sangeeta of 
Bengal, the rhythmic sweetnees of the Bhojapuri songs of Bhikhari Thakur, 
the melody of the Rasiya- songs of Braja, the Bundeli lyrical notes of lsuri 
and specialities of other Indian folk songs are making the new Sanskrta 
poetry quite distinct. 


Some traditionalist Sans scholars and critiques may not prefer this current 
phase of the Sans poetry. But I request them to bury the point of difference 
in their mind and welcome this change. Sanskrta is no longer only an Indian 
language today. It has become the Universal language ie. the Visvabhasa and 
therefore it must assimilate and incorporate the distinctness of other dialects 
also in it. When the devoted scholar like George Cardona is captaining the 
system of the Paniman gramman Russian scholar Cnaumsiki is explaining 
and elaborating the Indian linguistics Pratisakhyas and a lady scholar of 
Viena University, her researches on me Nyayatattvaloka a commentary on 
the, Nvavasutra by the Navya: Nyava author Vachaspati Mishra ll of Mithila 
new can we clam that Sanskrta is only a primitive language or India. 


One could see the universal chanter of Sanskrta in the 13" World Sanskrta 
Conference very recently held at University of Scotland on the 10.14 july 2006 


For the first timectyao spgesialsaesti onsa GastrayaharahamadKavi Samavaya 
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had been added to this five days conterene. The halls were fully packed with 
audience, mostly the delegates, coming from all over the world. The concept 
of the Vedic Rsi Yatra Visvam bhavatyehaneedam was really achieving 
accomplishment on that historical occasion. 


Why do not our great leaders experence this truth that the real unity of 
any nation lies in the one-ness of its language? In any congregation function 
on celebration as long as the people of ditterent provinces speak their own 
language, the country seems to be divided. Alas, they are destined and bound 
to speak a foreign language English in order to understand each other. If 
it is so, why do not we speak Sanskrta, our own language which is spoken 
and understood throughout the county? 


Undoubtedly Sanskrta unites India in real sense because its literature 
is omnipresent, omni-potent and omni-scient. It is proper time to re-install 
Sanskrta to save the unity of India. to root out the germs of bitercation, division 
and separation. Only the divine language Sanskrta is able to patronize all the 
languages, dialects, theocratic trends beliefs and life-styles of India due to its 
noble thoughts and generous submissions, Sanskrta literature is free from 
any kind of narrewmindedness or orthodoxy On the other hand, it sincerely 
supports the freedom of speech, thinking, belief and interest Had Sanskrta 
been declared the National language of India, which it really deserved, the 
linguistic intrigue could not have taken place. I am sure. 


Sanskrta is just like the great Himalaya mountain which is flowing 
continuously in the shape of Ganga. Yamuna and Brahmaputra etc liquefying 
its frozen snow-peaks. It is not visible. It is behind the curtain. But it is 
Himalaya alone which certifies the existence of all the rivers Sanskrta stands 
parallel to the same Himalaya because it is only Sanskrta which has been 
nourishing all the Indian languages through its vacabulary thoughts and 
themes. We must accept this truth. If Sanskrta ceases to be the language of 
India, that will be the most calamitous day for India. I would like to quote 
Maharsi Aravinda. 


Sanskrita ought still to have a future as a language of the learned and 
it will not be a good day for India when the ancient tongue ceases entrely 
to be written or spoken. 


In the month of August 1965 the holy Mother of Aravindashrma once 
again, elucidated Maharsi Aravinda's view-point regarding the National 
language of India. To quote : Unity must bea living fact and not the imposition 
of an arbitrary rule. When India will be one, she will have spontaneously a 
language understood by all region. 
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It is evident that the mother was referring to Sauskrta only. It becomes 
more clear from her statement of 19" April. 1971. 


The Sanskrta ought to be the National language of India Hindi is good 
only for those who belong to a Hindi speaking province Sanskrta is good for 
all indians. Every child, born in India should know Sanskrta just as every 
child born in France has to know French. 


Well, I leave it here. If I try to let you know the exhaustive quantity 
of the creative Sans literature composed alter the 42’ All India Oriental 
Conference held at the Sampurnanand Sans University, Varanasi (U.P.) I 
will positively fail. Although I have recorded each and everything minutely 
But in order to save your time and endurance. I would like to present only 
a brief account. 


Some epics of praiseworthy literary excellence have come into being 
after Varanasi conference. They are : Sauryapanabhijnanam by Dwijendralal 
Sarma Purkayasth of Jaipur and Sriramachantabdhiratnam by Pt. Nityanand 
Sastri of Jodhapur. This epic, being translated in English by Prof. Satyavrata 
Sastri and published by the Sahitya Akadami New Delhi has been released 
by the HRD Minister Mr. Arjun singh on the 19" January 2005. 


Some of the minor poems (Khandakavyas) of the year 2005 are: Kavita 
by Dr. Rama Karana Sarma. It is divided in 28 titles. Bhrangdutam of Swami 
Ramabhadracharya of Chitrakoot consists of 501 Mandakranta. Bajeerao 
Mastaniyam of Prof P.N. Kawathekar is a love-story based on the life of 
Peswa Bajeerao of the Maratha empire and his beloved Mastani, the daughter 
of the Bundela chief of Orachha Maharaja Chhatrasala Singh. 


Stutimalika by Dr. Sadasiva Praharja of Sambalpur. Indira Saurabham 
by Dr. Ramasumera Yadva of Uttarkasi, Rastragauravam by Dr. Upendra 
Pandeya of VaranasÀ. Sanskrtagita Satakam of Dr. Subhasa Taneja 
of Jaipur, Indirapatanotthanam and Ramamandira Vivadah by Dr. 
Harischandra Renapurakar of Gulabrga. Kavyamala by Dr. Kailasanath 
Dwivedi of Etava (U.P.) Paritosikam by K. Ramakrsna Variyar of Trichur. 
Srisalasarahunumatstotrasaptakam by Pt. Damodara Sastri Dhandha of 
Ajmer Srimahakaleswarastutipanchratnam by Dr. Vindhyesvari Prasad 
Mishra Vinaya of Ujjain (M.P.) Lasallatika by Dr. Haridatta Sarma of 
Allahabad, Amaresvarayatravilasah by Dr. Subhasa Taneja of Jaipur are 
some other works published in 2005. 

Natyasrutih, the collection of sixteen one-act plays of Dr. Ramakisora 
Mishra of Bagapat (Meerut) and Sairandhri Natakam of Dr. Balabhadra 


Prasad Sastri of Bareilly are the dramatic works of 2005. 
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Kathakusumani (13 stories) of M.V. Kolhatakar of Poona, Chhinnachhaya 
(20 short stories) of Dr. Rabindra Kumar Panda of Baroda, Kathakautukam 
(12 stories) of late Pt. Gangadhara Bhatt of Jaipur and Narikathamrtam 
(15 autobiographical stories) of Dr. Ramkisora Mishra of Bagapat are the 
fictions of 2005. 


Some other prose-works also deserve special mention. Prof. Radha 
Vallabha Tripathi published Thaaidesasya Itihasah Sanskrtischa which is 
divided in ten chapters. 


Medhamanthah by Dr Navalata of Kanpur Kaldasabharati (19 critical 
essaya) by prof Rewaprasad Dwivedi ol Varansi and Abhanaka jagannathah 
the collection of new proverbs) by S. Jaganatha are some of them 


Now I come to the publications of the year 2006 


Pt Satyanarayana Sastri of Bhiwani has published his epic 
Sriramasvaredhiyam with his own commentary Gudharthadipika having 
nineteen cantoes. Dr Asokakumara Dabaral of Rohini Delhi published his 
epic namely Dhukshateha Dharitir having eleven cantoes. 


The Kavyasalyalokah of Dr Brahmananda Sara (Jarpur) the 
Kavyalanrarakanika of Dr Revaprasada Dwivedi the Sahitya Sandarbhah 
Acharya Sivaji Upadhyaya and Abhinavakavyaprakasah of Pt Giridhari Lala 
Sarma are the rhetorical works published earlier. In this series two more 
significant works have been published in 2005 & 2006 AD 


The Abhinavakavyalankarusütram of Prof. Radhavallabha Tripathi is 
published from the Sampurnananda Sans Uni Varanasi (UP) in 2005 It is 
divided in three Adhikaranas. Thirteen Adhyayas and ninety five Sutras and 
presents an exhaustive and authentic account of the new Sans poetics. 


The Abhirajayasobhusanam of Prof. Abhiraja Rajendra is another 
rhetorical work divided in five Unmesas 567 Karikas, Vrttis and illustrative 
verses. I also covers almost all the traditional rhetorical topics adding the 
norms of the lyrical Sans poetry to it. It is published from Allahabad very 
recently. 


Prof Radhavallabha Tripathi edited and published Kavidwadasi, the 
collection of the poems of the twelve leading Sans poets of the modern era 
on the occasion of the 13" World Sans Conference held very recently at 
Edinburgh University Scotland, in the month of July 2006. 

Salabhanjika (a collection of 68 Ghazals) of Abhiraja Rajendra. 
Yosasaptatika of late Acharya Bachchulala Awasthi. Udbahuvamanata of 
Dr Praveen pandya of Sanchore. Sanskshiptar Srirama Srikrsna charitam 


of Dr. Sadasivadraharaiarokaiansaalpuuntenisaahdasyatsipathaga of Dr. 
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P.D. Agnihotri of Bhopal, Kavyamadhuparkah of Pt. Muralidhara Sastri 
Pathak of Nagpur. Anyoktimuktasatakam of Panda Durgadatta Upadhyaya 
of Mirzapur (U.P.) and Samvijnanam of T.N. Dharmadhikari of Poona are 
the other minor Sans poems of 2006. 


Prof.Jayamanta Mishraof Darabhanga published his Mahamanavachmpu, 
released by his Holiness Swami Nischalanand ji Maharaja on 10 june 2006. Pt. 
Jaya Narayana yatri published his drama namely Vasudevasarvam having 
five acts from Nilokhedi Karnal (Hariyana) Natya Navagraham (collection 
of nine one-act plays) and Natyanavaratnam (nine one-act plays) are the 
dramatic works of Abhiraja Rajendra published from Allahabad. 


A few words regarding translations. Kalaya Tasmai Namah, a novel of 
late Ogeti Parikshit Sarma, having 21 chapters, has been rendered in English 
by Dr. S. Ranganath of Bangalore. It was published in 2005 from Pune. 


Bhramaragitasara, a collection of the great Brajabhasa poet Suradasa 
has been rendered in Sanskrta by S.V. Balakrsna Sastri (now Bala 
Mahahansanandanatha yati as an ascetic) and published from Srirangam. 


The 5१ volume of the Geetanantarasam the Sanskrta poetic version 
charitanya charitavali of late Prabhudalla Brahamachri by Dr. Batohi Jha 
has been published by the Lucknow campus of the Rastriya Sans Sansthan 
New Delhi in 2005. 


Rastrapati awardy late Pt. Prema Narayana Dwivedi of Sagar (M.P.) 
translated the Ramacharitamanasa of Goswami Tulasidasa in Sanskrta. It 
is pubished by the Devavani Parisad Delhi in 2005. 


Chaturasra, the Hindi version of 51 Sans poems of Prof. Radhavallabha 
Tripathi has been published very recently by the Sahitya Akadami, New 
Delhi. 


The Kolakata branch of Sahitya Akadami has published the Bangala 
version of Abhiraja Rajendra’s award-winning fiction Ikshuganha. 


Dr. Prabhunatha Dwivedi of Varanasi published Sanskrta Vagvilasah 
in two volumes from Bhadohi (U.P) it is an anthology of forty two modern 
Sans poets, 21 in each volume. 


NiramalaistheSans version of Munsi Premchanda's Hindi novel presented 
by Pt. Srirama Dave of Jaipur. Kabirasatakam is the Sans translation of the 
Dohas of Kabiradasa by Padma Sastri and Rahima Rasakulya is the Sans 
version of the Dohas of Abdurrahima Khanakhana by Durgadattopadhyaya 
published recently. 


Two great Sans scholars namely Pt. Sumitra Mangesh Katre and Dr 
Mahadeva Sast¢¢ foEhilatgresógértenthie UréretemiteytekfOdilediokife. Pr. Katre, a 
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great scholor of Panini Grammar and linguistics at Pune has completed his 
hundredth year on the 11" April 2006 and Dr. Joshi on 12" January 2006. 
The commemoration valume of Pt. Baladeva Upadhyaya Semusi is now 
published, being edited by late Dr. Vidya Niwas Mishra Achary-Upadhyaya 
also completed his entenary. 


The list of other felicitation volumes, commemoration volumes, special 
valumes etc is very lengthy and I am not going to incorporate them in my 
speech. You know them very well. 


The Presidential certificate of honour, the Sahitya Akadami award, the 
Vachaspati and Sankara Puraskaras sponsored by K.K. Birla Foundation, 
the Srivani Alankarana of Ramakrsna Dalamia Trust, The Visvabharati and 
Valmiki Puraskara of the Uttara Pradesh Sans Sansthana, and other postages 
awards of various provincial Sans academies have been awarded to genuine 
scholars and I am not going to repeat the names on this auspices occasion. 
I only congratulate all of them. 


Friends before finishing my speech I consider it my sincere duty to pay 
my deep sense of reverence and homage to those great Sans scholars who 
have left us in these two years. With profound grief I present the names of 
those scholars who in their life time remained our well-wishers, mentors, 
freinds and guides. May their soul rest with peace in heaven. 


They are : Acharya Vishnukanta Sastri (Kolkata) Acharya Bachchulala 
Awasthi (Ujjain) Acharya Hari Bhau Desai (Baroda) Pt. Keka Sastri of 
Bhagawata Vidyapeeth (Ahmedabad) Karpurachandra kulisa & Pt. 
Ramaprapannachrya (Jaipur) Dr Chadra Kishora Goswami ( Banasthali) 
Dr Bholasankara Vyasa Acharya Vidyana Pt. Kuberanatha Sukla (Varanasi) 
Dr. Kantikisora Bharatiya (Kanpur) Sripada Sastri Atholekar (Pune) the 
Editor of Gandivam Dr. Radhesyamadhara Dwivedi and are Sans poet Dr. 
Kapiladeva Pandeya and Dr. Paramahansa Mishra (Varanasi) Dr Ramanihala 
Sarma (Raipur) Dr. G.B. Palsule, the writer of Vainayakam (Pune). Two great 
benefactors of Sanskita Sri Ramanada Sagara and Swami Ramasukhadasa 
ji Maharaja of Geeta Vatika Gorakhapur. 


All these glittering stars of our galaxy will ever remain in our hearts 
as an instinct of inspiration. We pay our heartfelt homage to them. Jayati 
Sanskrtam, Jayati Jammu Kasmiram, Jayati Bharatam. 
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अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य 


कुरूक्षेत्रे समायोजितस्य चतुएचत्वारिंशत्तमस्य अध्यक्षवर्चस्य 
Prof. Satishchandra 


अद्य अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य (44) चतुश्चत्वारिंशत्तमस्य अध्यक्षपद भारं निर्वहन्‌ 
आत्मानं गोरवान्वितं मन्ये | अत्रैव कुरुक्षेत्रविश्वविद्यालये एकोनविशतिशततमे खीष्टशतके चतुःसप्ततितमे 
वर्षे सर्वप्रथमं प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य सदस्वरूपेण समागतः आसम्‌। अद्य अत्रैव आध्यक्षं कुर्वन्‌ 
अमन्दमानन्दम्‌ अनुभवामि। 
कुरुक्षेत्रं नाम भारतवर्षस्य प्राणभूतं क्षेत्रम्‌। अत्रैव महाभारतं सञ्जातम्‌ इहैव श्रीकृष्णस्य गीता 
विश्वमानवस्य श्रुतिपथं निनादितवती। कुरूः वैवस्वतमनुवंश्यः चन्द्रवंशीयः राजविशेषः यः 
सम्वरणराजभार्यायां सूर्यकन्यायां तपत्यां जातः, कुरुक्षेत्रपतिः धार्तराष्ट्रपाण्डवानां पूर्वपुरुष । यथा AHA: 
योऽजमीढसुतस्त्वन्य ऋक्षः सम्वरणस्ततः। 
तपत्यां सूर्यकन्यायां कुरुक्षेत्रपतिः कुरुः।। 
परीक्षित सधनुर्जनुर्निषधाश्वः कुरोः सुताः।। 
भागवते- 9/12/4 
इदं च कुरुक्षेत्रं कुरूणां राजविशेषेण भूरितपसा उपार्जितं धर्मक्षेत्रनाम्ना च प्रसिद्धम्‌। अस्मिन्नेव 
कत्रे क्षत्रियकुलारण्यकुठारेण जमदग्निपुत्रपरशुरामेण क्षत्रियशोणितैः पञ्च हृदा: Ha: | तदारभ्य क्षेत्रमेतत्‌ 
समन्तपञ्चकनाम्ना अभिधीयते अत्र युध्यतां क्षत्रियाणां शरीरविसर्जनेन पुण्यप्राचर्यात्‌ वैकुण्ठप्राप्तिः अत्रैव 
कुरूपाण्डवानां सुमहद्‌ युद्धं निवृत्तम्‌ : 
धर्मक्षेत्रे कुरुक्षेत्रे समवेता युयुत्सवः। 
मामकाः पाण्डवाश्चैव किमकुर्वत सञ्जय।। -गीता 1/1 
एष्वा हि ब्रह्मर्षिदेशोः। यथा चाह मनु :- 


कुरुक्षेत्रं च मत्स्याश्च पञ्चालाः शुरसेनकाः। 
एष ब्रह्मर्षिदेशो वे ब्रह्मावर्त्तादनन्तरः।। (मनुस्मृतिः) 
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इहैव भगवती सरस्वती नदीविग्रहवती प्रवहमाणा आसीत्‌ या च अन्त: सलिला अद्यापि त्रिवेणीक्षेत्रस्य 
गौरवस्य उद्घोषिका ।अत्रैव ज्योतिस्सरः यत्र न केवलं पाण्डवाः पितूजलार्पणेन आत्मनं कृतार्थी- 
कृतवन्तः, प्रत्युत यावत्कालिकः भारतीयेतिहासः लभ्यते, तदारभ्य इदानीं पर्यन्तम्‌ आप्रलयसमाप्तिं यावत्‌ 
च जनाः ज्योतिस्सरसि पुण्यावगाहनं कृत्वा आत्मनां पुण्यम्‌ आतन्वते आतनिष्यन्ते च। अद्यापि अत्र 
प्राच्यविद्यायाः समुपासने तत्पराः मनीषिणः स्वसम्पूर्ण जन्म विनियोजयन्ति। अस्यैव एकमुदाहरणं यत्‌ 
वरद्वयं प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनम्‌ इहातनोति। 


विद्वाँसः! विदुष्य: ! प्राच्यविद्या नाम विश्वस्य सर्वोत्कृष्ट विद्या प्राचि भवा प्राच्या । प्रथमम्‌ अञ्चति 

सूर्य प्राप्नोति इति प्राचीन पूर्वा दिक्‌। यथहि--- 
यत्रैव भानुस्तु वियत्युदेति प्राचीति तां वेदविदो वदन्ति। 
तथा पुनः पूजकपूज्ययोशच सदागमज्ञाः प्रवदन्ति TAN 

इयं विद्या पूजकमृज्ययोः विद्या-पूजकस्य पूज्यस्य च विद्या इत एव समुदितः भगवान्‌ भास्करः 
न केवलं चराचरजगतःस्थूलान्धकारं निवारयति, अपितु जगन्मानवस्य आज्ञानान्धकारं दूरिकृत्य 
स्वीयायाः प्राच्यविद्यायाः समालोकेन तेषां चेतांसि परिष्करोति, ज्ञानप्रभया मनसःतमःअपाकरोति। 
अस्याःप्राच्यविद्यायाः क्षेत्रे sea: विद्याः समाहिताः भवन्ति। संस्कृतातिरिक्तम्‌ ईरानी, 
इस्लामविद्याध्ययनम्‌, अरबी-फारसी-शिक्षा, द्रविड्साहित्याध्ययनम्‌ पश्चिम-एशियासाहित्याध्ययनम्‌ 
इत्यासां विद्यानां विशिष्टतत्त्वान्वेषणं, भारतीयभासासु पालिभाषायाः, बौद्धधर्मदर्शनतत्त्वानां, 
प्राकृतभाषाया :, TATA TATA, इतिहासस्य, पुरातत्त्वस्य,धर्मतत्तवस्य, पाण्डुलिपिविद्याया : अध्ययनं, 
संस्कृतेन सह संगणकयन्त्रस्य उपादेयताया: , उभयोः तारतम्यस्य च परिज्ञानम्‌, संस्कृतविद्यायां च 
वैदिकसंस्कृतस्य, शास्त्रीयसंस्कृतस्य , आधुनिकसंस्कृतस्य, महाकाव्यपुराणयोः, संस्तसौन्दर्यशास्त्रस्य च 
यत्र-तत्र इदं सम्मेलनं भवति। 

तत्रत्यायाः विशिष्टभाषायाः यथा चात्र हरियाणवीभाषायाः तत्‌-साहित्यस्य संस्त्याश्च अध्ययनम्‌ इति 
सर्व चात्र सम्मेलने समागतानां विदुषां समवाये विशिष्टरूपेण सुचिन्तितं भवति। अत्र चेयं परिकल्पना 
चकास्ति यत्‌ समस्ताः विश्वमानवाः, विशेषतः एशिया-महाद्वीपस्य सुधियःपरस्परम्‌ एकत्र सम्भूय 
स्व -स्वक्षेत्रस्य भाषाणां, साहित्यानां, ज्ञानविज्ञानस्य, प्रत्येकसमीगानां विकसने स्वकीयं योगदानं 
समुपस्थामयेयुः परस्परं विचाराणाम्‌ आदान-प्रदानैः विविध विज्ञानां समालोचनै: ज्ञानस्य नवीनान्‌ 
आयामान्‌ प्रतिष्ठापयेयुः परस्परं सौहार्दप्रसरः, सर्वधर्मसमभाव: Watt सङ्कीर्णताया गर्ततःमानवः 
आत्मानम्‌ उद्धरेत्‌ तथा चानेन प्रयासेन न केवलं स्व- स्वक्षेत्रे प्रत्युत सम्पूर्ण-विश्वस्मिन्‌ विविधज्ञानधारायाः 
एवं पर्यवच्छिन्न - ज्ञानगङ्गाप्रवाहः निःसरेत्‌ ,विश्वमानवश्च एतद्देशप्रसूतस्य अग्रजन्मनःसकाशात्‌ 
विशिष्टचरित्रस्य विलक्षणाचरणस्य च ज्ञानेन प्रोदभासितो भवेत्‌। एतस्मिन्‌ विशिष्टे सम्मेलने वयमद्य 
तिष्ठाम:,आत्मानं च धन्यम्‌ अनुभवामः। 

अद्य प्राच्यविद्यायाः है प्रचारे -प्रसारे का आवश्यकता का च अपेक्षा वर्तते?इति संक्षिप्तरूपेण 
विचार्यते। सम्मेलने ईरानी-इस्लाम-द्रविडप्रभृतिविद्यानां समुपासकाः यथापूर्वम्‌ अत्र समागच्छन्ति स्म, 
तथा न साम्प्रतिकेषु सम्मेलनेषु परिदृश्यन्ते, तेषां संख्या अल्पीयसी सञ्जाता fasta | आवश्यकता वर्तते 


यद्‌ आसां विद्यानां यानि केन्द्राणि सन्ति तत्र गत्वा ,पत्राचारैः, विविधोपसम्मेलनै :वा तेषां पुनः सम्मेलने 
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अन्यथा सम्मेलनस्य संस्थापकानां यानि परिकल्पनानि आसन्‌ तेषाम्‌ उपरि कुठारःस्तात्‌। 
संस्कृतविद्यायाः क्षेत्रे काश्चन अपरिहार्याःअपेक्षा ममावलोकने तिष्ठन्ति। प्रथमं तावत्‌ संस्कृतं मुखभाषा 
भवेत्‌। प्राच्यविद्यासु सर्वमहीयसी सर्वगरीयसी चेयं भाषा संस्कृतज्ञानां बाहुल्येन मुखभाषा न वर्तते, इति 
तथ्यं, सर्वथा चिन्तावहम्‌। आङ्लभाषामाध्यमेन, हिन्दी भाषामाध्यमेन, यदि कोऽपि केवलं लिखति, पठति 
ब्रवीति इति, एतेन संस्कृतस्य सर्वथा विकासःन संभवः। स्नातकोत्तरकक्षासु ये छात्राःपठन्ति, तेषां कृते 
संस्कृतेन उत्तरलेखनम्‌ अनिवार्य भवेत्‌। पी-एच. डी., डी. लिट्‌. इत्युपाधीनां प्राप्तये संस्कृतभाषामाध्यमः 
यथासंभव: स्वीकरणीयः। संस्तप्रसारार्थं गयाः संस्थाः विश्वस्मिन्‌ प्रचलन्ति, तासां सम्वर्धनं, तध्देतोः 
प्रोत्साहनं च विदषां समवायैः करणीयम्‌। आभिः संस्थाभिश्च एवं प्रयतनीयं यत्‌ विशुद्धा संस्कृतभाषा 
एव प्रशिक्षुभिः ग्राह्मा केवलं प्रशिक्षुणां संख्याबलेन कार्य न चलिति, तत्र गुणवत्ता नूनं तिष्ठेत्‌ । 

भारतीयदर्शनस्य ये ग्रन्थाः वर्तन्ते तेषां भाषा जटिला तथा च अवच्देदकावच्छेदकशैलीविशिष्टा 
विपुलः प्रचारः प्रसारश्च सुकरः। व्याकरणशास्त्रे कतिपये टीकाग्रन्थाः इदानीं समागता वर्तन्ते, तेषां 
भाषा पूर्वापेक्षया सरला तिष्ठति तथापि इतोऽइतोऽपि व्याख्याने समधिकसारल्यस्य आवश्यकता तिष्ठति। 
एतस्मिन्‌ क्षेत्रे कुरुक्षेत्र विश्वविद्यालयस्य वरीयसःआचार्यस्य डॉ भीमसिह महोदयस्य | पातञ्जल-महाभाष्य ' 
नवाहिकपर्यन्तं यद्‌ व्याख्यानं समागतं वर्तते, तन्नूनं विशिष्टतरम्‌। 


आशासे यत्‌ इमे महोदयाः सम्पूर्णमहा भाष्यस्य एवमेव व्याख्यानं प्रस्तोष्यन्ति। एतस्य च हिन्दीभाषायां 
विहित-व्याख्यानस्य स्वयमेव अथवा कोऽपि अन्यःसरल-संस्कृतेन अनुवादमूलपि व्याख्यानं कुर्यात्‌ तदा 
महाभाष्यसदूशस्य विलक्षणग्रन्थस्य सर्वे अंशाः सौकर्येण बोद्धव्याः भविष्यन्ति। एवमेव यदि व्याकरणस्य 
अन्येषां ग्रन्थानामपि सरलसंस्कृतभाषया व्याख्या भवेत्‌ तदा व्याकरणविद्यायाः सुज्ञाने विलक्षण-साफल्यं 
मिलेत्‌। संस्कृतस्य विद्वाँसः प्राचीन-भारतेतिहासस्य, 

भारतीयसभ्यतायाः, 


संस्कृत्याश्‍्च विषये ये आधुनिकाःग्रन्थाः हिन्दीभाषायम्‌ आङूलभाषायां वा लिखिताः वर्तन्ते, 
तेषा समीक्षणं विधाय यदा स्वं गवेषणंकार्यं तद्‌ विषये कुर्वन्ति तदा तत्र याथार्थ्यम्‌ अधिगन्तुं 
wed | वासुदेवशरण-अग्रवालस्य “इंडिया इज नाऊ टू पाणिनि” प्रभुदयाल अग्निहोत्री माहाशयस्य 
“पतञ्जलिकालीन भारतवर्ष” sft wag एतद्‌ विषये वैशिष्ट्यम्‌ उद्दहति। तथापि पाश्चात्यानाम्‌ 
एवञ्च तथाकार्तिमार्क्सवादिनां ये अनर्गलप्रलापाः भारतीयस्थित्याः विषये अवलोक्यन्ते तेषाम्‌ उत्तरं 
संस्कृतविदभ्दिः एव दातुं शक्यते। अतः अस्मिन्‌ क्षेत्रे विपुलकार्यस्य अपेक्षा विद्यते। सौभाग्य अयं 
विषयः यत्‌ त्वरितमेव समाप्तायां शताब्द यां, वर्तमानश्ताब्दयां च भूयांसः मौलिकरचनाकाराः सञ्जाताः, 
तेषा रूपकाणि महाकाव्यानि, काव्यानि,गितानि, उपन्यासलेखनानि नूनं मौलिकताम्‌ उद्‌ वहन्ति। 
किन्तु दुर्भाग्यस्य अयं विषयः यत्‌ इमाः रचनाः संस्कृतपाठ्यक्रमेषु न सन्निविष्टाः तिष्ठन्ति। प्राचीनानि 
शास्त्राणि,काव्यानि, रूपकाणि बाहुल्येन पाठ्यानि भवन्तु,किन्तु आधुनिकरचनानाम्‌ अपि विभिन्न-कक्षाणां 
पाठ्यक्रमेषु निश्चितरूपेण समावेशः करणीयः। एते मौलिकसाहित्यकाराः समुचितसम्मानैः वरद्धापनीयाः 
स्युः। 

समादरणीयाः सुधियः! पालिसाहित्यस्य प्राकृतसाहित्यस्य बौद्धदर्शनस्य,जैनदर्शनस्य च सर्वेषु 


संस्कृतविश्वविद्यालयैषु स्नातकतः स्नातकोतरकक्षापर्यन्तम्‌ अध्ययनव्यवस्था भवेत्‌। अथ च यदि संभवेत्‌ 
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इस्लामधर्मस्य, सिक्खधर्मस्य, खीष्टधर्मस्य, च एकैकः प्रमाणिक: ग्रन्थः भारतीयधर्मदर्शनविशयरूपेणा 
सर्वेषु विश्वविद्यालयेषु निश्चितरूपेण Wea: | एतेन प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य मूलस्वरः सर्वथा मुखरः 
स्थास्याति। 


नोबेलपुरस्कारप्राप्तानां सर्वासां साहित्यरचनानां सरलसंस्कृतेन अनुवादः करणीयः। अथ च 
ज्ञानपीठ-साहित्य-अकादमी-बिरलाफाउण्डेशन, हिन्दूजावैदिकफाउण्डेशनप्रभूतिभिः पुरस्कारप्राप्तानां 
भारतीयभाषारचनानामपि संस्कृतेन अनुवादः वाञ्छनीयः। एतस्मिन्‌ क्षेत्रे भारतसरकारस्य, 
संस्कृतविश्वविद्यालयांनां , संस्कृतसंस्थानानां च सहयोगः अत्यावश्यक: । सम्मान्याः बान्धवाः | सौ भाग्यस्य 
विषयः यत्‌ विश्वस्य प्रायशः षष्टिसंख्याकविश्वविद्यालयेषु संस्कृतं साम्प्रतं पठ्यते च। इदानीमेव चीनदेशे 
संस्कृताध्ययनस्य व्यवस्था एकस्मिन्‌ पेकिङ्विश्वविद्यालये कृता add) रामायणस्य चीनीभाषया 
अनुवादाय एम विपरिश्वत्‌ जी लियानलिनः पद्मभूषणसम्मानेन महामहिमशालिनि राष्ट्रपतिना अभ्यर्हितः | 
विदेशमंत्री श्रीमान्‌ प्रणवमुखर्जी स्वयं तत्र गत्वा तस्मै विदुषे उपाधिमिमं प्रदाय समलंकृतवान्‌। 

अयि प्राच्यविद्यासमुपासकाः अस्माकम्‌ इयं गौरवशालिनी परम्परा नितरां प्रवर्द्धताम्‌ | प्राच्यविद्यायाः 
अयं महाकुम्भः प्रत्येकस्मिन्‌ वर्षद्वये निश्चितरूपेण समायेजितो भवेत्‌। अत्र विद्याभागीरथीतीर्थस्नानैः 
उपस्थिताः जनाः आत्मनां पुण्यशीलं कुर्त क्षमाः भवेयुः। 

अतीव हार्दिककृतज्ञतां ज्ञापयामि यत्‌ श्रीमन्तः भवन्तः भवत्यश्च अस्य विशिष्टमहासम्मेलनस्य माम्‌ 
अध्यक्ष चित्वा स्थापितवन्तः/स्थापितवत्यः/ धैर्येण च मम सम्बोधनं श्रुतवन्तः/ श्रुतवत्यश्च। बहुशः। 
धन्यवादाः | सप्रश्रयं नमस्काराः। 


जयतु प्राच्यविद्या ! जयतु संस्कृतम्‌ !! जयतु भारतम्‌!!! 
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Forty-Fifth All India Oriental Conference, 
Tirupati 
Dr. Satya Vrat Shastri 





Hon'ble Dr. Manmohan Singh, the Prime Minister of India, His 
Excellency Dr. J.B. Patnaik, the Governor of Assam and the Chancellor of 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Dr. Hare Krishna Satapathy, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Vidyapitha, Dr. Mahavir Agrawal, the Vice-President, 
Dr. Saroja Bhate, the General Secretary Dr. Radha Kant Thakur, the Local 
Secretary and the Members of the Executive Committee of the All India 
Oriental Conference, Members of the Faculty and the Alumni of the Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Fellow Delegates and Distinguished Invitees, 


It is a great pleasure for me to be present on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the 45th Session of the All India oriental Conference. It is 
a matter of further pleasure that the Session is being held at Tirupati, the 
holiest of the holy places, the abode of Lord Venkateshwara, in the Silver 
Jubilee year of the Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, a premier institution of 
Sanskrit education in India. 


The All India Oriental Conference is a representative body of the 
Orientalists of India that has carried on its activities for the past nine decades. 
It draws scholars from all parts of India and even some from abroad who 
present the results of their researches in various branches of oriental studies. 
The division of the Conference in twenty one sections shows the sweep of 
its coverage. 


For the past century and a half oriental studies have continued to be 
pursued vigorously both in India and abroad. During the British period there 
was more of emphasis on critical editing of Sanskrit Pali Prakrit, Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts for the various University degrees, the M.AA., M.Phil., 
Ph.D. and D.Litt.» Qver thevgars.cutical studies eye taken precedence 
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over it. Covering the same ground in many a case, and are the norm now. 
It would be better to revert to old practice of critical editing of manuscripts 
for the various University degrees. This will help in a big way in bringing 
to light, in course of time, at least a portion of the vast manuscript wealth of 
India equipping at the same time the younger scholars with the knowledge 
of the various old scripts as also methods of collating and constituting the 
text. As per the calculation of the National Manuscript Mission (NMM) there 
are as many as five million manuscripts in the country. This figure may not 
include a sizeable number still with individuals or private collections to 
which the NMM may not have had an access. 


Besides oriental manuscripts in India, there are vast collections of them 
abroad. There is a catalogue in twelve volumes of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Germany, the Sanskrit Handscriften in Deutchland. The India Office Library, 
London, the Bodlien Library Oxford and such other libraries also have 
rich collections of them. The entire manuscript wealth of Nepal has been 
microfilmed with the financial assistance of the Govt. of Germany. The 
microfilms are now with the Stadt Bibliothek, the State Library of Berlin 
and the National Archives, Kathmandu. There may be hundreds of valuable 
manuscripts in these collections to warrant their critical editing. 


From the time the English translation of the Sakuntala by Sir William 
Jones threw up interest in western scholars about Indian literature a long 
array of them have applied themselves to its interpretation. A large corpus 
of their works is in their own languages, German, French, Dutch, Polish, 
Hungarian, Russian and so on. In the absence of knowledge of these much 
of that has remained a sealed book to Indian scholars. To translate it into 
English or Indian languages is a strong desideratum. This could be taken 
up as a big project, selectively first, in some Universities. Indian scholars 
could well equip themselves with the knowledge of these languages, at least 
of some of them, to acquaint themselves with the researches the western 
orientalists, the giants among them, have carried out through them. 


In the context of translation it may not be out of place to mention that for 
the convenience of the common man who may not be familiar with the old 
languages like Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, old Arabic and Persian translation of the 
more prominent of the works in these languages is attempted. It may come 
as surprise, if it is told, that translation of such classics as the Kiratarjuniya, 
and the Sisupalavadha has not been attempted either in Hindi or in English 
so far. Some portions of them, a canto here and a canto there, if it is pre 
scribed as text, might have been, as indeed they have been, translated but 
the whole works; toa ere Wlisetoansa He siesta f eese n-translated. If 
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that is the situation with these works, one can well imagine the situation 
with hundreds of others which may not be accompanied with a commentary 
or a gloss. It is suggested that each University Department of Sanskrit, Pali, 
Prakrit, Arabic and Persian should have a translation cell where translation 
work is taken up systematically. It may also institute a part-time translation 
course to train the potential translators. 


The Dhatupathas of Sanskrit grammar have hundreds of roots whose 
actual use is not traceable to literature. Their compilers must have noticed 
them to motivate them for their compilation. As any linguist would vouchsafe, 
it is not necessary that each and every root should find a place in literature. 
The roots may be the current coin in colloquial expression. It is possible that 
they have their descendants in their later evolutes coming down to modern 
vernaculars whose thorough scrutiny is needed to identify them. Some 
of them might have their origin in pronunciation vagaries. This may be 
illustrated with reference to Panini's Dhatupatha which records the following 
four roots for eating : camu chamu jamu jhamu adane. Now, the difference in 
the two sets camu-chamu and jamu-jhamu is in the addition of an aspirate in 
one and the lack of it in the other. They should evidently not be counted 
as two separate roots but the same root pronounced differently. The same 
is the case with kita and khita both meaning fear, kitakhita trase, drakh and 
dhrakh meaning drying and decorating, drakhr dhrakhr sosanalamarthayoh. 
Sometimes the two roots may differ only to the point of one among them 
having a short vowel and the other the long one, as in hudr hudr in the 
sense of movement, gatau. The sounds r and |, v and b and d and 1 have 
been mixed up so much as to have got acceptance from connoisseurs of 
their interchangeability, ralayor abhedah, vabayor abhedah, dalayor abhedah. Tt 
is this that should have led to the phenomenon of two roots emerging out 
of one like ragi laghi gatau, ruti luti steye, rodr lodr unmade, sraki, sraki slaki 
gatau. The examples are so numerous that it is not possible to reproduce 
them all here. Sometimes the roots differ only in a vowel or a consonant. 
The twenty-seven roots listed in the sense of gati, movement like uga ugi 
rakha rakhi makha makhi nakha nakhi rakha rakhi lakha lakhi etc. are an example 
par excellence of this. All these are indicative of the dialectical variations 
going with regions and possibly communities which could not escape the 
keen eye of the Dhatupatha compilers. 


It is due to the vagary of pronunciation again that some of the words 
underwent change in form. Since they were not the normal forms they could 
evidently not be accounted for in grammar. They were to be accepted as 
such. And this isowlxatisanskritididadaininivesy kaprsodaKedini yathopadistam 
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(6.3.109) precisely points at this, i.e. the words prsodara etc. should be accepted 
as correct having been used by the cultured, yatha sistair uccaritani tathaiva 
sadhuni. The regular form should have been prsadudara, the word being a 
combination of prsat and udara. The t not being pronounced the a and u of 
prsa and udara turn into o and the word becomes prsodara. It is the innovative 
potential of Sanskrit that even such mispronunciations it accepted. The other 
word of the type is Patanjali, the name of a celebrated rsi. The regular form 
should have been Patadanjali. Similarly varivahaka becoming balahaka was 
accepted in Sanskrit as such. In the speech of the common people such 
abnormalities are common. That the literary speech should also accept them 
shows its inherent capacity to be flexible and inclusive. There is a well- 
known stanza in Sanskrit grammatical circles which lists with illustrations 
the anomalies grown out of mispronunciations, paramparyad apabhramsa 
vigunair abhidhatrbhih prasiddhim agatah, as says Bhartrhari (Vakyapadiya, 
Brahmakanda, 154): 


bhaved varnagamad dhamsah simho varnaviparyayad/ 
gudhotma ^ varnavikrter varnanasat — prsodaram// 


The word hamsa comes into being because of the addition of a letter, 
the letter s; han+a; han+s-+a; simha comes into being by the interchange of the 
letters, himsa»simha, gudhotma (gudhotma na praskasate) comes into being with 
irregularity in letters, gudha atma; and prsodara comes into being because of 
loss of a letter, the letter t; prsat + udara. In the category of irregular forms 
being accepted in Sanskrit and made an integral part of its vocabulary could 
also be included such words as sakandhu, karkandhu, kulata etc. which should 
have been sakandhu being the combination of saka and andhu (andhu=well), 
karkandhu that of karka and andhu and kulata that of kula and ata. A sort of 
grammatical justification for them has been advanced by the Vartikkakara 
on the device of pararupa, the previous a subsuming itself in the following 
one: sakandhvadisu pararupam vacyam (under the sūtra acontyadi ti ,1.1.4). 


India being a vast country it was not unusual that different words in it 
would gain currency for the same objects and ideas in its different regions. In 
this context itis worth its while to quote the words of the master grammarian 
Patanjali: niyatavisayah sabda drsyante. Tad yartha: samane rakte varne gaur 
lohita ity ucyate asvah sona iti, samane ca kale varne gauh krsna iti bhavati asvo 
hema iti, samane ca sukle varne gauh sveta iti bhavati asvah karka iti (1.4.37). He 
also hints at the particular types of words, the words in their verbal form 
or their derivative form, being restricted in their use to certain regions: 
Savatir gatikarma kambojes eva bhasito bhavati vikara enam arya bhasante sava iti, 


hammatih surastfési mhae pratt ane Seni weist Cli prayunjate, datir 
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lavanarthe pracyesu datram udicyesu, (1.1.1 under the Vartika sarve desantare), 
The root saved in the verbal form is in use among the people of the Kamboja 
country while the Aryans use itin its derivative form of sava ( the dead body), 
the root hamma is used in the Surastra country, ramha in the mid-eastern 
regions but the Aryans use the root gam only, the root da meaning ‘to cut’ 
is used in its verbal form by the people of the east but in its derivative form 
datra (sickle) by the people of the north. This regional variation noticed so 
early by Patanjali is noticeable in modern Indian vernaculars too. For water 
while the people in the north use either pani, Sanskrit paniya or jala, the people 
in the south use niru, Sanskrit nira. Similarly, while the people in the north 
use dudh, Sanskrit dugdha, for milk, the people in the east use khira, Sanskrit 
ksira. This brings me to the all- important question of the identification of 
the total Sanskritic content in modern Indian languages that may provide 
the lead to the identification of the different Sanskritic words in use for the 
same objects and ideas in languages of modern India, a project deserving 
of pursuit at the national level. 


Equally important is the identification of the non-Sanskritic content in 
Sanskrit. As pointed out earlier, Sanskrit had been the spoken language in India, 
its lingua franca. At that time it was known just by the name bhasa. Nowhere 
does Panini use the word Sanskrit to designate the language that goes by this 
name. He just calls it bhasa : bhasayam sadavasasruvah (3.2.108), sakhyasisviti 
bhasayam (4.1.62). The same does his successor Katyayana, the author of 
the Vartikas, e.g., bhasayam dharkrsrgamijaninamibhyah (under the Sutra 
adrgamahanajanah kikinau lit ca (3.2.171), bhasayam sasiyudhidrsidhrsimrsibhyo 
yuj vacyah under the Sutra ato yuc (3.3.128). The same had done Yaska earlier: 
iveti bhasayam canvadhyam ca (Nirukta, 1.2.5). Patanjali also does nowhere 
use the word in his work as the name of the language. This means that from 
the 8th cen. B.C., the date generally assigned to Yaska-- may be a couple 
of centuries anterior to him as well--, up to the 1st cen. B.C. the date of 
Patanjali, a period of about a thousand years or so Sanskrit was called just 
bhasa. The name Sanskrit came to be as signed to it, it appears, much later 
when it had undergone transformation in a big scale with its words getting 
corrupted or, to be linguistically correct, changed in the natural process of 
evolution -a phenomenon that had started as early as in the time of Patanjali 
him self; he specifically referring to it: in his comment: ekasyaiva sabdasya 
bahavo ‘pabhramsah, gavigonigopotaliketyevamadayah and had got confined to 
the upper strata of society which still preferred the old favoured expression 
and had become the preferred medium of intellectual discourse. In the far 


ancient period Hag dáyidg wasihetween the Mediclanguags and the bhasa, 
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the language that goes by the name Sanskrit now. The Vedic was referred 
to by the terms anvadhyayam or chandasi or mantre, the spoken was referred 
to by bhasa. It is not unusual that the spoken expression, the language of 
the masses, should just be called bhasa and not be called by any specific 
name. Even Hindi, our national language, initially was known as bhasa for 
a considerable period as testified by such expressions as bhasatika, the Hindi 
commentary. The earliest use of Sanskrit for a language is traced generally 
to the Ramayana line yadivacam pradasyami dvijatir iva samskrtam but it is so 
shrouded in ambiguity there as to not to lead to any definitive conclusion. 


Sanskrit as the name of a language has invariably to be in the neuter 
gender, vide Amara samskrtam nama daivi vak, samskrtam vak, samskrtam in 
neuter and vak in the feminine, a clear enough indication as per the system of 
Amara that the word samskrta is invariably to be in the neuter. More reliable 
is the use of the word in another context in the same work where it could be 
taken to be indicative of a language of that name: Ilvalah samskrtam vadan. 


Sanskrit has not only enriched Indian languages both of the Aryan and 
the Dravidian stock but also to its own self with the coin age of new words 
which is particularly the case in the modern period. The Sanskrit writers 
who are writing in the present time have, if they are to keep pace with it, 
to describe objects, events and situations. They have per force to coin new 
words. And from where are they to do? They do it from Sanskrit itself which 
forms a curious phenomenon in itself! 


There is a question mark now on the utility of Sanskrit. In answer to 
the I would like to recount an episode here which was narrated to me by 
Prof. P.H.L. Eggermont, my colleague at the Catholic University, Leuven 
Belgium where I was Visiting Professor in mid eighties. The World War II 
was on. Prof. Eggermont was apprehended by the Nazis on a false report 
of being opposed to them and sent to jail where he led for a year and a half 
a miserable life suffering all kinds of hardships. He was completely cut off 
from the outside world with no news of it whatsoever. No letter would ever 
reach him. To his surprise one day he got a letter from his friend Prof. Sten 
Konow of Oslo, Norway. The letter was in Sanskrit. The prison authorities 
checked it but since they could make nothing of it, they passed it on to 
him. It is from that letter that he could infer that the Nazis had suffering 
defeat and that the allies were winning. The letter had just the following two 
sentences: Lord Visnu has got up from his serpent bed. The period of the 
curse of the Yaksa is almost over. Prof. Eggermont took the hint. His period 
of curse was almost drawing to a close and that he may be freed soon, he 
came to guess. fKr(titiaelesuTalijw possible wily heeGelgeieould win. So it 
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is through Sanskrit that Prof. Eggermont took the hint of the victory of the 
allies in his prison cell. 


Since no spoken language can be immune to the influence of the 
languages it comes into contact with, Sanskrit, being the spoken one, as 
pointed out earlier, did incorporate words from them. A big vocabulary 
of astronomical words in Sanskrit is of Greek origin. The text Horasastra 
carries in its title the Greek word hora, the precursor of English hour. 
The word for salt quarry in Sanskrit is ruma which is nothing but rome, 
ruma syal lavanakare (Sabdaratnasamanvayakosa, 225.15; ruma sugrivadaresu 
visistalavanakare, Vaijayantikosa, 41.10; Medinikosa, 117.29, Visvaprakasa, 112. 
34). It is on record that the Indians had learnt the art of salt quarrying from the 
Romans. As a matter of fact, the Roman contact had impacted India deeply. 
There is mention in the Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita of one Romakacarya 
and his postulation the Romaka siddhanta iha Romakasiddhantam vicarayamas, 
now we take up for discussion the view of Romaka, the Roman astronomer. 
As did Rome, so did Persia. Dinara, karsapana and panna(ka), the words for 
coins in Sanskrit, are all from Persian. The Arabic word kalama was adopted 
by Sanskrit as such and a gender was also assigned to it, vide Medinikosa: 
kalamah pumsi lekhanyam (see under matrika). The same is the case with sera, 
vide Ajaya seras tu kesari simhah (9.57). The Persian word bandi has become 
the base for a number of them of Sanskrit like grha, caura and pala and the 
Sanskrit roots kr and bhu . The Hebrew word gamal sneaked into Sanskrit 
via Arabic and Persian with the addition of ka in the form kramela(ka). 
The Persian Shahenshah meets the eye in the form of Sahisahanusahi in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. All this non-Sanskritic 
content in Sanskrit shows its innate strength and robust vitality which did 
not allow its growth to be stunted by isolation. It is incumbent upon scholars 
to apply their mind to this aspect of the study of the Sanskrit language more 
vigorously. 


Sanskrit has been a perennial source for vocabulary of Indian languages 
that it came into contact with it. It is inconceivable that it would not have 
received words from them. It has always to be two way affair, some give 
and take as far as languages go. No one way track in linguistic interaction. If 
Dravidian languages incorporated a big chunk of Sanskrit words, it should 
be the other way about too. Some feeble attempts were made of late by one 
or two Tamil scholars to trace Tamil content in Sanskrit. I would call upon 
scholars to put in more vigorous efforts in this direction and extend the 
scope of investigation to the entire Dravidian content in Sanskrit. We have 
a Section on Draw-idika stugiekailhesinvaividianigcholarsouehionare well versed 
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in Sanskrit and their own languages may well take up this as a coordinated 
project. I am sure the result of their efforts would be extremely revealing. 


The Conference has a Section for Southeast Asian studies. It is imperative 
for scholars to carry forward their researches in tracing the deep links that 
India has with that part of the world. Sanskrit is, of course, one common 
link and very strong at that. It has provided the source to southeast Asia 
for its technical terminology. 


The process started very early continues down to the present day. A 
number of Sanskrit scholars, seasoned and learned, are working hard at the 
Royal Institute, Bangkok even at present in coining technical terms for Thai 
from Sanskrit source. The names of the various sciences and disciplines in Thai 
could be the starting point here. Anthropolgy is called there as Manusyavidya; 
Economics, Sethasat, Sresthasastra; Logic, Takavidya, Tarkavidya; 
Psychology, Cittavidya; Ethics, Caryasat, Caryasastra; History, Pravattisat, 
Pravrttisastra, Political Science, Rathasat, Rastrasasastra; Engineering., 
Vissavakammasat, Visvakarmasastra, Zoology, Sattvavidya, Science of 
Medicine, Vaidyasat, Vaidyasastra; Surgery, Sallayasat, Salyasastra. The 
Vice-Chancellor is Adhikarapati, Dean Ganapati, Faculty Gana, University, 
Mahavidyalaya, College, Vidyalaya, Vocational College Vidyalaya Ajiva. The 
Bachelor's degree is Bandit, Pandita, the Master's Mahabandit, Mahapandia, 
Master of Arts Aksorasat Mahabandit, Aksarasastra Mahapandit, Ph.D. 
Dussadi Bandit, Tustipandita. For research the word is vichay, vicaya, 
gathering, collecting. Multipurpose building is Sala Anekapradsong, Sala 
Anekaprasanga. Aneksaprasanga for multipurpose is the word in Indonesian 
also. The word for painting or photograph is rup (a). For bank thanakhan, 
dhanagara, for cheque baht (dhana) patra., for telephone thorasap, durasabda, 
for telegram, thoralekh, duralekha, for post office, Praisani, for water works 
prapa, for aeroplane akadyan, akasayana and so on. Now, a word about the 
Sanskritic content in some other Southeast Asian languages. In Malaya a 
school student is siswa, sisya, a college or university student is mahasiswa, 
mahasisya, scolarship or fellowship is beayasiswa, vyayasisya, a teacher is 
guru, a university teacher is mahaguru. Bursary or financial assistance is 
dharmasiswa, dsharmasisya. Librarian is pustakawan. Earthquake is kampabhumi. 
Newspaper is beritapatra, vrttapatra and the headline in itis berita utama, varta 
uttama. In Indonesian the word for zoo is lokasattva, for war commander 
agrasenapati, for the epicenter of the atmosphere antarata, for warehouse 
bhanda, for battle sanghata, for award or medal for merit satyalanchana; for 
magnifying glass suryakanta; for hospital or law court dharmasala; for mirror 
kacamukha; for Saw &hvikdaniradiilia Kemnaruni(alag Rami alancoonfor community 
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service lokakarya; for minister or governor nagarawan; for grammar or 
advanced study paramasastra or tatabhasa; for drawing or painting pata; 
for echo pratisabda; for troops or army tantra; for law administration tata- 
acara; for female journalist vartawatti; for judge or administrator of justice 
pradata; for religion agama; for mausoleum asrama, Asrama Haji Pir (the 
name of as mausoleum in Jogjakarta). For dictionary the word in Lao is 
podcananukom, vacananukrama; for public opinion matimahason., matimahajana; 
for philanthropic organization, no profit organization munnithi, mulanidhi; 
for grammar book which explains syntax vakayasanpan, vakyasambandha; for 
periodical, journal varasan, varasara; for battle or things connected with it the 
words are: yudthasad, yuddhasastra, the science of warfare, the war strategy; 
yudthobay, yuddhopaya and yudthavidi, yuddhavidhi, battle tactics; yudthapan, 
yuddhabhanda, war materials, yudthaphum, yuddhabhumi, battlefield; for 
sabotage vinadkam, vinasakarma; for watchman, yamika; for amnesty, pardon, 
nilathodkam, nirdosakarman. 


While dealing with the Sanskrit words in Southeast Asian languages 
it needs to be kept in mind that these words are now the Southeast Asian 
words, the words with a southeast Asian mould in phonology, semantics 
and syntax. 


Just as it is with words, so is it with literature, art and archaeology, 
religion and philosophy, fairs and festivals. They have grown there, though 
borrowed initially from India, as part of the invaluable cultural heritage of 
the vast region. To the common man with no pen chant for digging into 
the past, they represent his milieu, something which is his, something his 
forbears have bequeathed to him. He may be chary of accepting it, and 
rightly so, as something foreign grafted on him. The whole scenario has been 
with him since he opened his eyes into the world. They represent his ethos, 
reflect his personality and mirror his likes and dislikes. Or else how is one 
to explain the phenomenal difference in the Rama story that has assumed 
a character of its own in Southeast Asia with its myriads of versions where 
Hanuman is no loner, a celibate monkey that he is in India uniting with 
different women and begetting children thereon, where the allies of Rama 
assume high-sounding titles on being rewarded with kingdoms by the latter 
for the assistance rendered by them in the conquest of Lanka, where Ravana 
loses his life not because of the Brahmastra of Rama but because of getting 
sandwiched by two rocks which were no other than his own daughters who 
had assumed that form out of vengeance for his having killed them earlier 
for refusing to trap Rama, where the seven wives of Arjuna bear him sons 
with the premortticnvthlosingithemsim theaviaryettodietought. 
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The figures of the different deities, gods and goddesses, the semi-divine 
beings, the Yaksas, the Gandharvas, and the Kinnaras of India have in 
Southeast Asia different facial expressions, typically Khmer or typically 
Javanese with peculiar ornaments, headgears and make-up. 


Just as itis with Southeast Asia so is it with the Middle East. It has links 
galore with India. It may be of interest for scholars to know that Arabic 
has Sanskrit words. With the shortening of long vowels it has words like 
tambula, Sanskrit tambula, betelnut; ela, Sanskrit ela, cardamom, intakal 
Sanskrit antakala and so on. 


During the long course of India's contact with the Middle East a number 
of Sanskrit texts were translated in Persian and Arabic, particularly Persian. 
In a number of cases their Sanskrit originals are lost in India. 


All these works would have remained unknown had they not been 
translated in Persian or Arabic. The translations are useful not only in 
yielding information about their titles and the names of their authors but 
also about their contents which could be put back to Sanskrit with insight and 
perseverance, a task cut out for the present day scholarship. The following 
are some of the texts lost in Sanskrit but preserved in Persian translation: 


Friends, I am sorry for having taken up so much of your time. I could 
not resist the temptation of sharing some of my thoughts with you, the think 
tank of India, in the field of oriental studies present here. The three days 
that you will be here, you will ruminate over many a problem of Indology 
and try to find solutions thereof. This brainstorming will lead, for sure, to 
the emergence of new ideas and interpretations. I wish your deliberations 
all success. 
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Forty-Sixth All India Oriental Conference, 


Asam 
J.B. Patnaik 





नमः शिवायास्तु शिवाय वो यश्शङ्के शशाङ्कानलसूर्यनेत्रः। 
उष्णत्वशीतत्वसमत्वमीप्सुस्स्वास्ये बिभत्यह्ुजाताम्‌।। 
namah $ivayastu Sivay vo yas Sanke sasankanalasuryanetrah/ 
usnatvasitatvasamatvam 1psus svasye bibharty adbhutajahnujatam// 
“Homage to Siva for your well-being who, I imagine, with His eyes of the 
moon, the fire and the sun carries on His face (head) the wonderful Ganga 
with the desire of achieving the equilibrium between heat and cold.” 


(From Prasad Panom Rung Sanskrit Inscription of Thailand, Circa 10th 
cen. A.D.) 


Prof. Talat Ahmad, Vice-Chancellor of Kashmir University, Prof. Satya 
Vrat Shastri, Prof. Hardev Shastri, Vice President, Prof. S. Fayaz Ahmad, 
Registrar, Kashmir University, Dr. Saroja Bhate, the General Secretary, Prof. 
Satyabhama Razdan, the Local Secretary and the Members of the Faculty and 
the Alumni of the Kashmir University , Fellow Delegates and Distinguished 
Guests. 


It is a great pleasure for me to be present on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the 46th session of the All India Oriental Conference. It is 
a matter of further pleasure that the Conference is being held in Kashinir 
which has rightly been described by Emperor Jehangir in his Tuz-eki Jehangiri 
as the heaven on the earth: 

Gar baroey zamin firdous ast Hamin asto hamin asto humin ast 


“Tf there is paradise on the earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.” 
C-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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Even on this paradise on the earth, it is a matter of further gratification 
that the Conference has chosen the city of Srinagar as its venue, the city 
hallowed by tradition. At the periphery of this city stands one of the most 
ancient and the holiest of the places of Kashmir the Hari Parbat, the hill 
of Sarika, the abode of Mahagakti, the Divine Mother Jagadambika Sarika 
Bhagavati, the Mahatripurasundari, locally called Hari. The eighteen-armed 
Goddess Sarika is regarded as the Presiding Deity of the Srinagar city. She is 
represented by a Svayambhi Sricakra, also called Mahasriyantra comprising 
circular mystic impressions and traingular patterns with a dot, Bindu, in 
the centre. The Sricakra is engraved on a vertical holy rock at the middle of 
the western face of Hari Parbat. The city of Srinagar derives its name from 
this Sricakra. 


The Valley of Kashmir abounds in holy places of both Hindus and 
Muslims. While there are holy places in it like Kheer Bhawani, just 22 K.M. 
from Srinagar, the abode of the deity Ragnyia, an incarnation of Goddess 
Durga which Swami Vivekananda had visited and had during his seven 
day stay near the shrine made an offering of one mound of Kheer daily from 
which the shrine came to acquire the name of Kheer Bhawani, Jwala, situated 
in the village of Khrew to the east of Jabarwan hills around 20 K.M. from 
Srinagar, Mutton or the Martanda temple dedicated to the sun deity with 
a spring nearby it that is said to have been built by King Ramadeva in the 
period 3005-2936 B.C., the famous Amarnath Cave with legends recounted 
about itin the ancient text the Bhringisha Samhita, there are holy places 
in it like the Hazratbal Shrine which houses the relic of the Prophet, the 
mosque Shahi Hamdan, a Sufi saint to whom is arrributed the foundation 
of Sufi culture in Kashmir, the Dastgir Sahib Shrine besides innumerable 
places where both Hindus and Muslims pay their obeisance, an evidence par 
excellence of the composite culture, enriched by Buddhism that had flourished 
in Kashmir during the early centuries of the Christian era leading to the 
building up of popular monasteries-Huen Tsang mentions 631 of them that 
he had noticed during his travels - a unique phenomenon that has come to 
be designated as Kashmiriat. 


Kashmir has contributed enormously to Indian literature. Its more 
noteworthy contribution is in four fields, history, grammar, poetics and 
literature. Western scholars have often said that Indians had been lacking 
in historical sense. 

In fact, there are no works in the ancient period that can truly be said to 


be historical except the Rajatarangini of Kalhana. He was, however, not the 
only one from Kashritverndvkprsertd ative ris artes FUSER: Padmamihira, 
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Pasupata, Helaraja, Chavillakara and Suvrata and many others had written 
extensive works which had formed the warp and woof of the Rajatarangini. 
Their works are, unfortunately lost to us. Kalhana informs us that he 
had consulted eleven works of earlier scholars including the Nspavali of 
Ksemendra. 


The assiduity, faithfulness and accuracy in narrating events in Kashmir 
history make Rajatarangini a work comparable to any work of hisotry written 
by any western historian. Among many others but less known historians 
of Kashmir in the earlier period mention may be made of Jalhana of the 
time of King Alankara. He gives an account of King Somapala, the King of 
Rajapuri conquered by King Susala in his work entitled Somapalavilasa. 
Jonaràja and his pupil $rivara continued the Rajatarangini of Kalhana upto 
the time of King Zainul abidin. $rivara's pupil Suka brought it down to the 
annexation of Kashmir by Akbar. 


Historical writing in Kashmir is not limited to the historians of the 
ancient and the medieval periods only. Even in the present period many 
historians have contributed significantly to historical writing. Among them 
mention may be made of Mohammad-ul-din-Faug, Pandit Anand Kaul and 
Gwash Lal. The latest in the field are P. N. Kaul whose Tasveere-Kashmir 
is particularly noteworthy. 


Of the grammarian trinity, trimuni vakaranam, Patafijali was a 
Kashmirian. His birth place was Gudra in Kashmir, a fact confirmed by 
local tradition. Among the foremost commentaries on Panini's Astadhyayi 
is the Kasika-vrtti jointly authored by Vamana and Jayaditya, the Kashmiri 
grammarians. In the similar vein Kaiyata, son of Jaiyata and the brother of 
the famous Alankarika Mammata who flourished between the 11th and 
the 12th centuries wrote the Mahabhasya-pradipa, a commentary on the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali. The Dhatupatha of Panini was commented upon 
by another Kashinirian Ksirasvamin. Besides the Paninian school to which 
these grammarians belonged there were other grammatical schools, the 
Candra and the Katantra to which the Kashmirian grammarians made 
significant contributions. Of these mention may be made of Jagaddhara 
and Chiku Bhatta. The latter wrote the Balabodhini-nyasa and the former 
the Laghuvrtti. 


In the field of Poetics the contribution of Kashmir is simply unparalleled. 
Except for Bhamaha, Dandin, Vi$vanatha and Rajasekhara, all other prominent 
rhetoricians were from Kashmir. It was the Janmabhumi and the Karmabhumi 


of such stalwarts as Bhatta Lollata, Sankuka, Bhatta Nayaka, Bhatta Tauta, 
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Bhatta Vamana, Udbhata, Abhinavagupta, Candraka, Anandavardhana, 
Rajanaka Ruyyaka, Kuntaka, Rajanaka Mahimabhatta and so on. 


Kashmir has produced fine poets and prose writers some of the most 
prominent of them being Bhartrmentha who composed the Hayagrivavadha, 
Bhatta Bhaumika who wrote Ravanarjuniya, Sivasvamin who composed the 
Kapphinabhyudaya. Bilhana who apart from composing the bigger work 
the Vikramankadevacarita immortalized himself with just the fifty stanzas, 
the Caurapancasika. 

A huge corpus of literature on folk tales of India was compiled by 
Gunadhya, a South Indian writer. However, the original work, the Brhatkatha 
that he had composed was lost over a period. It nevertheless got survived in 
the form of three abridgements two of which are from Kashmir. They are the 
Brhatkathamanjari of Ksemendra and the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva. The 
Brhatkathamanjari is divided in eighteen chapters called Lambakas with sub 
divisions called Gucchas. The Kathasaritsagara has its 21388 stanzas divided 
in 18 Books called Lambakas spread into 124 chapters called Tarangas. 


The contribution of Kashmir is remarkable not only in the field of Sanskrit. 
It is remarkable in the field of Persian as well. The greatest Persian poet of 
the modern times Mohammad Iqbal who composed the song 'sare jahan se 
accha Hindostan hamara' was from Kashmir. 


TheState of Jammu and Kashmir has a rich storehouse of manuscripts pre 
served in its various centres. The manuscripts are in all languages, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic. In its Ladakh region monasteries have massive collections 
of manuscripts on Buddhism. It would be a good idea to critically edit them 
and publish them for the benefit of posterity. The learned Orientalists present 
here would do well to apply their mind to it. 


As a matter of fact, the tradition very much in vogue during the British 
period of taking up the critical edition of a manuscript in consonance with 
the well established norms with a detailed introduction for the various 
degrees of the University needs to be revived. This will provide necessary 
incentive to younger scholars to learn old scripts which are slowly becoming 
unintelligible because of the number of those who can read them dwindling 
by the day. This is particularly true of Kashmir whose old Sarada script has 
few, if at all, who can decipher it. At the same time it will equip them with 
the critical faculty to collate and constitute the text and decide about the 
relative chronology of the authors for which perusal of the relevant literature 
would be a desideratum. 
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A lot remains to be done in the field of excavation. The recent knowledge 
gathered from excavations of Harappa sites made many scholars to establish 
the view that the Aryans did not come from outside and that they were the 
natives of India. 


Though the scholarly community in India and abroad has contributed 
pretty significantly to the unearthing and interpretation of ancient Indian 
wisdom, still there are various areas which needs its better attention. India 
is a vast store house of stotras, devotional hymns which form in themselves 
an important genre of literature. They are read, sung and recited for spiritual 
solace. If not all, a big corpus of them, represent in themselves excellent poetry. 
Except for the few like the Mahimnah- stotra of Puspadanta, the Ravana- 
stotra ascribed to Ravana, the Ganga-lahari of Pandita-raja Jagannatha that 
have charmed the literary world with their mellifluous style and rhythmic 
cadence an overwhelmingly large number of them with matching felicity of 
expression lie buried in stotra collections with their poetic excellence still to 
be explored and grasped. It is almost a virgin field with a vast vista of opening 
up new avenues of aesthetic experience which along with the spiritual one 
would bring immense joy, the Rasa, to connoisseurs. Another virgin field 
is their linguistic appraisal marked by their structural and lexical analysis. 
It would be pertinent to illustrate this with reference to a particular case. 
Through the Vartika sarvapratipadikebhyah kvib va vaktavyah Katyayana 
enjoins optional addition of the suffix kvip to all the nominal forms with the 
possibility of their turning into the verbal ones. A verse in one of the stotras 
has a full chain of them. The verse reads: 

Vadi miikati rankati ksitipatir vai$vanarah Stati 

krodhi santati durjanah sujanati ksipranugah khafijati/ 
garvi kharvati sarvavic ca jadati toadyantranayantrital 
érinitye bagalamukhi pratidinam kalyani tubhyam namah// 


Some of the stotras, very popular though, are marked by forms that 
are grammatically indefensible like stunvanti -stunvati divyaih stavaih, or 
sangamopanisadaih. It is interesting, that their ungrammatical forms have 
not attracted the frowns of even the hardened grammarians who go on 
reciting them merrily without demur. The noteworthy point here is the 
acceptability that these so-called ungrammatical forms have got even in the 
circles of the Sistas. The scholars assesmbled here are requested to apply 
their mind to study of these aspects of the stotras. 


The Conference has a wide range divided as it is in twenty one sections 


which deal with such diverse disciplines as Linguistics, Pali and Buddhism, 
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Prakrit and Jainism, East Asian Studies and West Asian Studies. Alongwith 
Sanskrit Pali also needs to be promoted in India together with Prakrit and 
Apabhramáa to give students an integrated view of Indian literature. As in 
Sanskrit, Certificate and Diploma courses need to be introduced in these 
languages as well as all Indian Universities in their language departments. 
So they need to be introduced in Persian and Arabic. Indian culture is a 
unique mosaic of different linguistic, cultural and religious patterns. The 
younger generation can have a full view of it only when it has knowledge 
of something of each that would also contribute to the synthetic growth of 
society which is the crying need of the hour. 


Southeast Asia is a vast area comprising a number of countries which 
have marked affinities with India. There are people who add Kaling to their 
names in Thailand and Kling in Indonesia, the obvious remnants of their 
emigration from the Kalinga region of India. It is a desideratum to study their 
ancestry, history and customs to unearth their past, Further there are a vast 
number of Pali works in some of these countries that need to be looked into 
and studied in depth. Their inscriptional wealth also needs to be analysed 
more intensively, from all points of view, historical, cultural, sociological, 
literary and linguistic, Precious little has been done so far particularly in 
the last two. 


While talking of Kalinga or Orissa and its connection with Southeast 
Asia, it may be worth its while to mention that the word Kalinga figures in 
Bali island of Indonesia as a name for a richly woven cloth. Bandhakala is 
a speciality of Orissa and to some extent of Gujarat in the art of weaving, 
which is also there is Indonesia. The Balinese think themselves to be the 
descendants of Kalinga. 


Equally interesting it is that there is a Province in Phillipines called 
Kalinga. So is it that odisha is known as Ussa in Myanmar. One of the cities 
of that country which is now called Prome was called earlier Sriksetra which 
is another name of Jagannath Puri. 


There are hundreds of words of Sanskrit origin in countries of Southeast 
Asia like anekaprasong, Sanskrit anekaprasanga for multi-purpose in Thai 
and Lao, wanita for woman, agama for religion, gaja for elephant, udyana- 
lokasattva for zoological garden in Indonesian, pradata, for administrator 
of justice, the judge in Lao, akadyana, Sanskrit akasayana for aeroplane, 
in Thai. The Indonesian Airlines is known as Garuda Airways. The word 
for the western direction is Barat (Bharata) in Indonesian since Bharata lies 


to its west. The river Mekong which flows between Thailand and Laos is 
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a combination of two words me = mother, cong=Ganga. All this influence 
of India in Southeast Asian languages is effectively brought out in the 
voluminous work Sanskrit based Words in Languages of Southeast Asia 
produced under the General Editorship of Satyavrat Shastri. The influence is 
not limited to languages only. It extends to art and archaeology as well. The 
word for stringed musical in struments in Thai is dontri which is Sanskrit 
tantri. The great temples of Prambanan are modelled after the ancient Indian 
texts on architecture. So are countless others in Thailand, Laos, Cambodia 
and Indonesia. 


Kashmir has the distinction of being the Karmabhumi of one of the 
greatest of translators in history, Kumarajiva who with the assistance of 
a hundred translators, as per the tradition, had translated hundreds of 
Buddhist works in Chinese. Some of these works are lost in original but 
can be converted back to their original from the translation. The same can 
be said of the works that have been translated in Tibetan whose number 
runs into hundreds. 


The translation activity is not limited to Chinese and Tibetan only. It 
extends itself to Persian and Arbic as well in which were translated scores 
of Sanskrit works in the medieval period. Al-beruni and others have done 
wonderful work in this connection. 


In the context of translation, it may be mentioned that Emperor Akbar 
had constituted a translation bureau for translating the Mahabharata into 
Persian. In the same strain, Prince Dara Shikoh had translated the Upanisads 
into Persian. The tradition of translation was carried on even up to much 
later times. Sultan Zainul Abidin had laid the foundation of an academy 
and a translation bureau. 


Of a vast number of works in Sanskrit in the modern period in almost 
all genres, quite a few are entirely new to Sanskrit like mini-stories in 
fiction, haiku and free verse with its extension called akavita, the gazal, 
called kajjalika, the quawwali called kakalika on the basis of sound analogy 
in Sanskrit in poetry and so on which do not fall in the time-honoured 
parameters of literary criticism. It is time new parameters are evolved for 
them in keeping with their nature. 


A modern Sanskrit writer writing in the modern age is called upon 
to describe many new objects and ideas for which there are no words in 
Sanskrit. He has to coin them. He indulges in this exercise by using his own 
imagination which varies with each individual. As for example, for tea, some 
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kasayapeya and still some other one caya itself to which he adds different 
case affixes in keeping with the exigencies of the situation, or for railway 
train some one uses the term baspayana, some other one dhumraSakata, 
while still another one baspagantri, for petrol while some one uses the term 
gantri-taila some other one uses the term prataila which is the Sanskritization 
on the basis of sound analogy of English petrol which again is the case 
with svaphena for sabun or soap. It is time now scholars sit together and 
decide upon one among the many coinages for the same object or idea to 
standardize the new coinages. No doubt it is going to be a long drawn out 
process involving study of hundreds of modern works and the sifting of new 
coinages from them but then it is a desideratum that cannot wait for long 
making available to writers in Sanskrit, present and future, a vocabulary 
they can depend upon. 


Friends, I come from Assam which is at the extremity of Northeastern 
India to Kashmir which is at the extremity of Northwestern India, Assam 
where the first sun rises in the east, siirya utha de$a, in the words of legendary 
singer and poet Bhupen Hazarika of Assam, to Kashmir which has a temple 
dedicated to the sun, as said earlier, shining in all its glory. Assam is the 
State which stands at the trajectory of China, India and Myanmar (Burma). 
Its history, culture and geography go as far back as to the Puranas and the 
Mahabharata. The Srimadbhagavata-piirana refers to it. Its Devi Pitha Kamakhya 
is celebrated in the Kalika-purana. In the Mahabharata figure Narakasura, the 
legendary son of Visnu in His incarnation of Boar born of Bhudevi and his 
son Bhagadatta, the great warrior who fought on the side of the Kauravas 
in the Mahabharata war. Many Aryan Kings ruled over it in ancient times. In 
the 127" Cen. A.D. Ahoms came from Thailand. From that time onwards its 
ancient name Pragjyotisa was changed to Assam. They are all from Mongol 
stock. Before them also many tribes came from the North and got merged in 
the Assamese society. According to Anthropologists they are Kiratas, one of 
the four essential components of Indian society, the other three components 
being the Aryans, the Dravidians and the Nisadas, the sons and daughters 
of Mother India, who have merged their separate identity in it. 


During the 15th and the 16th centuries in the age of neo-vaisnavism the 
wellknown saint of Assam Sankaradeva and his equally well-known disciple 
Madhavadeva sang the glory of India and called it their only Dharma which 
was unique at that time: 


Dhanyadhanyakalikdla 


Dhanyanaratanubhdla 
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Dhanyadhanya Bhdratavarikha 
Tapa japa yajna teji 
Tuara charane bhaji 
Tua nama ghushibo harisa 
The Oriental Conference has a long history of more than nine decades. 
Over these decades it has gained in strength both in numbers and academic 
output. The very fact that it attracts thousands of scholars from all parts of 


India, young and old and some from abroad bespeaks its popularity and 
importance. 


The large number of scholars assembled over here will deliberate over 
many area of Oriental studies today and the coming two days. I wish their 
deliberations all success. 

Before I conclude I seek the benediction of Lord Jagannatha: 

‘yam Saivah samupdsate $iva iti brahmeti vedantino. 

bauddhah buddha iti pramanapatavan karteti naiyayikah/ 
arhann ity atha jainasasanaratah karmeti mimamsakah 
so ‘yam no vidadhdtu vanchitaphalam trailokyanatho harih// 
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पूर्वप्राच्यां समुत्थां दिशि, भुवि बहुधा च प्रसार प्रयातां 

प्राच्यां विद्यां शुभां तां बुधजनमहितां सर्वदा पोषयन्ती 
गोवाहाट्यां प्रगल्भैः पुनरपि कुशलैर्योजकैर्योज्यमाना 

सेयं स्याद्‌ प्राच्यविद्यापरिषदिह शिवं साधयन्ती सदा नः। 


Iam extremely grateful to this august body for extending to me the honor 
of serving as the General President for its 47 session. I find myself similar 
to a dwarf in comparison to several great scholars who have been General 
Presidents of this conference in the past- Har Prasad Sastri at Lahore (1928) 
R.C. Majumdar at Darbhanga (1948), Sushil Kumar De at the Bombay (1949) 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji at the Ahmedabad (1953), Jan Gonda at Pune (1978) ; 
and Nihar Ranjan Ray at Santiniketan (1980). I accept the privilege of 
presiding over the present session with humility and obeisance. 


At the outset, let me pay humble tribute to three stalwarts of oriental 
learning belonging to this land of Assam - Anundoram Borooah, K.K. 
Handiqui and Mukunda Madhav Sharma. The studies and critical translations 
of three classics Naisadhiyacarita, '"Setubandha' and Yasastilakacampi by 
Handiqui form the ‘setubandhas’ or bridges across cultures and literary 
traditions, M.M. Sharma did pioneering work on comparative poetics in 
his Vyanjanaprapancasamiksa. However, I specially look to Anundoram 
Borooah (1850-1889) as a source of inspiration for my address today. He 
was a prodigy of intellect and a scholar of extra ordinary nature who became 
one of the makers of modern India. He was the first Assamese to graduate 
from any university, the first Assamese to become a Barrister-at-Law and 
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the first Assamese to join the administrative service under the ICS. He was 
also the first Indian to become the administrative head of an entire district 
under British rule. In the list of so many official ‘firsts’ that Borooah has to 
his credit, we can add some other ‘firsts’ that he could achieve as a scholar 
of Oriental learning. He was the first Indian to have authored an authentic 
research work on the topology of ancient India; - and also the first non- 
traditional scholar to have authored a Sanskrit commentary on a classical 
Sanskrit play". He was also perhaps the first Indian scholar to have criticized 
the misrepresentations of James Mill as a historian in the preface to I vol of 
his English-Sanskrit Dictionary, and it is this critique by him that provides a 
take-off point for my address for this conference. 


Both H.H. Wilson and Monier Williams had ulterior motifs for the 
compilation of their Sanskrit-English and English-Sanskrit Dictionaries, i.e., 
to cater to the needs of the education policy of the British Colonizers in India 
Borroah's had the natives of his country in his mind when he proceeded 
to prepare his English - Sanskrit Dictionary.” If Monier Williams aimed at 
helping the British civil servants, Borroah chose to re-discover the roots of 
the tradition through lexicography and serve his countrymen. 


Having attended a number of sessions of this prestigious conference for 
the past 42 years, (The first session of AIOC that I attended as a participant 
was at Ujjain in 1972), I have certain reservations about the management and 
academic planning of this conference. For my convenience I have started 
this address with a mangala Sloka in Sanskrit composed for this occasion. 
However, it is my considered opinion that the oriental conference should 
be different from a Sanskrit conference, and the disciplines like Ancient 
Indian History, Indian Art and Archeology, Asian studies or the Persian, 
Iranian and Islamic Studies must receive due weight in this conference. It 
is high time we give some serious thought to the questions relating to the 





1. Ancient Geography of India by Borroah was originally attached to the preface of the III 
edn. of his Dictionary published in 1877. Earlier, Alexander Cunningham published 
The ancient geography of India I. The Buddhist period, including the campaigns of Alexander, 
and the travels of Hwen-Thsang (London, Trübner and Co., 1871). 

2. The Preface of Borroah's Janakiramabhasyum on Bhavabhuti's Mahaviracarita is dated 
October 17, 1877 (Works of Anundorum Borooah, Publication Board, Assam, 2007, 
Introduction by Malince Goswami, p. 13). Janakiramabhasyam an excellent example of a 
Sanskrit commentary on the lines of Mallinatha. 

3. See his remarks in the preface to the First Volume of English Sanskrit Dictionary (Re- 
print, 1971) p. xv -"To coin new equivalents, expressive of prominent ideas conveyed 
by new scientific and philosophical terms, is not only in harmony with the genius of 
Sanskrit language buti likely A facilitate the iy of scien ofi and philosophy among 
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future course of oriental studies. Should oriental Icarning only mean studies 
in Indology, as we, for all practical purposes in our country understand it, 
or will it include critical and detailed study of the histories, cultures and 
literatures of all the countries of Asia? It is a sad comment that ever since its 
inception, this conference has continued to be hosted mostly by the Sanskrit 
departments of our universities. It will be better if we explore the possibilities 
of a larger involvement of the departments belonging to the other disciplines 
under the oriental learning. 


The horizons of this conference may be further broadened. And also, 
grown as it has tremendously in respect of the size and quantity throughout 
a century, it should have equal qualitative growth. 


I am happy to note that the organizers of the present session of the 
AIOC have taken an initiative in the right direction on both these scores by 
seeking the cooperation from the professors of Persian and other subjects 
in the academic planning. They have also made sincere efforts at improving 
the presentations in various sections of the conference qualitatively. I am 
confident that these initiatives will go a long way to help us in facing the 
challenges and the crises that loom large on oriental studies. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, as you might be aware, some scholars in our 
times have been raising serious questions about ‘orientalism’ as a tendency 
to view the orient in a negatively biased way. To quote Edward Said - "If 
the knowledge of orientalism has any meaning, it is being a reminder of 
the seductive degradation of knowledge, of any knowledge, anywhere, at 
any time. Now perhaps more than before. Said is right to an extant by the 
way of suggesting that the orientalist discourse has been a part of western 
power-politics, and it still remains egocentric there. Said finds 'orient' as a 
fictitious category invented by westeners out of their whims and romantic 
imaginations. Nihar Ranjan Ray agrees with him - "By about the middle of 
eighteenth century India, a part, almost the core part of the ‘mysterious’ East 
or Orient, had emerged from the fables and fairy tales, medieval romances 
and adventure stories of European travelers and merchant-men, stories that 
were full of truths, half truths and untruths and were imaginatively more 
thrilling than romances. The orient was now being confronted by more 
than a couple of European powers with colonial visions, ambitions and 
aspirations which slowly but surely translated themselves, a century or so 
later, in terms of actual imperial experiences"? 





1. Orientalism: Edward Said p.328 
2. The Orient, Orientalsim And Orientalia: The East and The West in Indian Hisotory 
Niliar Ranjan Vl eR f the Ç ra] President f E he All India Oriental 
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The intellectual quest of the East by the West which began on the edifice 
of fairy tales and romantic imaginations joined with a force of imperialism, 
formed the discipline of Orientology. The conditioning and colorings given 
by the western discourses to this discipline still persist, and their traces with 
the memories of our colonial past linger on. The theory that no theory is 
possible outside the west was postulated by James Mill and G.W.F. Hegel. 
It still survives in the post-modern discourse. Europe is presumed to be 
the centre of universal knowledge. On the other hand serious orientalists 
like Sylvain Le’vi had been questioning the validity and ethics of such a 
discourse’ and the words of LA. Richards do echo as a warning note to such 
discourse of power”... to us the Westem world is still the World (or part of 
the World that counts); but an impartial observer would perhaps say that 
such provincialism is dangerous. We are not yet so happy in the west that 
we can be sure that we are not suffering from its effects.” 


The oriental studies initiated during eighteenth-nineteenth centuries 
by western scholars initially served the colonial masters in India and other 
Asian countries, but it is also true that the orientalists from the west tried 
to establish contacts with traditional pundits in India and quite often also 
depended on them for original sources. This also led to a process of dialogue 
and some times debates between the orientalists and the pundits. Referring 
to his indebtedness to traditional pundits, William Jones appreciated the 
superior accuracy of their scholarship’ and the authenticity with which they 
helped.? The orientalist scholars from the west, to a certain extant, did work 
for empowerment of colonial rule, but their correspondences with Indian 
scholars and Sanskrit pundits gave an opportunity to the pundits also to 
develop their own vision to compete with the orientalist discourse. 


In this background, the feasibility of cross-cultural and trans national 
dialogues through oriental learning needs to be considered. Perhaps a 
meaningful dialogue where the traditions and wisdom of the so - called 
orient is not side-tracked by the forces of geo-politics, is still a possibility. 





1. In 1835 Sylvain Le'vj wrote - ‘These peoples are inheritors of a long tradition of history, 
of art, and of religion, the sense of which they have not entirely lost and which they 
are probably anxious to prolong. We have assumed the responsibility of intervening 
in their development, sometimes without consulting them, sometimes in answer to 
their request.... We claim, rightly or wrongly, to represent a superior civilization, and 
because of the right given to us by the virtue of this superiority, which we regularly 
affirm with such assurance as makes it seem incontestable to the natives, we have called 
in question all their traditions Q. in Orientalism: Edward Said p.249 

2. Q. in Orientalism: Edward Said p. 254 
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Wilhelm Hulbfass, an esteemed philosopher of our times, rightly sums up 
this situation - "Modern Indian thought finds itself in a historical context 
created by Europe, and it has difficulties speaking for itself. Even in its self- 
representation and self-assertion, it speaks to a large extant in a European 
idiom. This does not however mean that the dialogue between India and 
Europe has been decided in favor of Europe, or that India has been superseded 
by Europe. The power of the Indian tradition has not exhausted itself in the 
self-representation and self interpretation of modern India. The dialogic 
situation is still open." : 


Ido not intend to present any survey of recent developments in oriental 
studies. These studies cover such a vast area that any survey would be 
fraught with serious omissions. I would refer to some significant researches 
and publications. Doing so, I am fully conscious of my own limitations and 
also of the fact that any attempt at picking some significant works will always 
suffer from the subjectivity of the selector. I here remember the remarks of 
Professor Jan Gonda in his address as the General President of the 29 session 
of the AIOC at Pune on June 1, 1978 - “...absolute objectivity, complete 
freedom from subjective values, is pure illusion." I cannot even claim that 
I will be exemplifying the trends in oriental studies by sthalipulakanyaya-- 
picking up a bit of grain from the pan, to show how far the dish has been 
cooked. In the grand feast of oriental learning today, numerous sthalis are 
being boiled up and hundreds of dishes are being put on fire, while the 
pulav in some of the pots is already cold and stale, is recycled again and 
again. But I intend to use the random selection out of this complex scenario 
to substantiate my view of the future course and the prospects of oriental 
studies. 


One of the remarkable works that I have gone through very recently is 
Sarasvati Drowned: Rescuing Her from Scholarly Whirlpools by Ashok Aklujkar. 
Assuggested by the highly metaphorical title, Aklujkar has made an attempt 
to rescue Sarasvati, the river, from being drowned in the whirlpool of modern 
scholarship, but I also take this kind of attempt in the sense of rescuing 
Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, from the whirlpools of our age, fraught 
with conflicts and contradictions. 


Aklujkar has considered at least 75 passages from the Rgveda where 
Sarasvati is mentioned and several references from later texts - specially the 
Panca-vimsu-brahmana and the Mahabharata. He has tried to read the messages 
out of the absence of the references to Sarasvati in the IV and IX books of the 
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Rgveda. References in the other mandalas are sufficient to prove how the river 
Sarasvati functioned as a part of the geographical and cultural landscape 
providing impetus to the creativity of the Vedic seers. With the available 
data, Aklujkar determines the process of the deification of Sarasvati the 
river on the basis of the oldest mandalas of the Rgveda. Drawing a distinction 
between the descriptions of its earthly form and its abstractions with the 
help of commentators like Sayana, Skanda Venkata-Madhava and Udgitha, 
he does not 'find it justifiable to give priority to the divinity reading'. He 
considers various options suggested by modern researches for locating or 
identifying the lost Sarasvati. His novel interpretation rests on the notion 
of seven sisters or seven streams mentioned right from the time of Rgveda. 
It is not one single stream of Sarasvati, the course of which is being sought 
after here, it is the Sarasvati with its at least six streams known to the Vedic 
rsis for their force and speed, that has been focused on. He suggests that 
'all the streams originated in approximately the same area and united with 
what came to be thought of as the main stream in various ways, at various 
points and to various extents,’ and referred by a collective name were the 
"Sarasvati". Setting aside the earlier assumption that the Sarasvati had a 
wide or impressively broad bed and that it was glacier-fed, Aklujkar locates 
the origin of Sarasvati as perceived by the Rgvedic seers, in the Shivalik 
range. It is different from the Gagghar and was inajestic (mahas) rather than 
unusually wide. The expositions of Ramvilas Sharma’ and Bhagwan singh 
who had much earlier produced valuable studies on Rgveda and Harappan 
culture also support the implications of his research work. 


I consider this ‘rescuing of Sarasvati’ by Aklujkar an important work 
because it will hopefully provoke debates and discussions on some other 
crucial questions. The theory of Aryan invasion has been a part of a euro- 
centric and imperialistic discourse. The fact that the description of Sarasvati 
as a river in the Rgveda is pre-Harappan is corroborated by modern scientific 
researches through satellite as well. Aklujkar gives substantial evidence to 
prove that older parts of the Rgveda cannot be later than 1900 B.C. There 
are increasing number of evidences pointing towards greater antiquity of 
Indian civilization. A revisit to Indian History and reconsideration of many 
chronologies has now become imperative. 
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The description of the search for the lost river in the early 15h century as 
described in Tarikh-i Mubarakshahi is an attestation of the fact that in every 
age the search for the lost 'Sarasvati' was taken up in some way or other. 


I may note here some recent publications of rare Vedic texts and studies 
on Vedic lore’. Rgveda of Sankhayana sakha (vols. 1-4, Maharshi Sandipani 
Rashtriya Vedavidya Pratishthan, 2012 ), Full Moon and New Moon Sacrifices 
and The Agnyadheyu of the Katha Sakhaa both by P.D Navathe, Vedic 
Samshodhan Mandal, 2010; Preservation of Techniques of Rgveda Chanting of 
Kerala : C.M Neelkanthan & K.A. Ravindran, Sri Sankaracharya University 
of Kerala, 2010; Vadhulasutram - with vrtti, ed. By B.B. Chaube, NMM, 2012; 
and Ekaksart Baithaparibhasa : edited and translated by Bhagyalata Pataskar, 
(VSM, Pune, 2014) are worth mentioning? 


One of the monumental works in field of Indian Philosophy in 
general and Upanisadic studies in particular is Isavasyopunisad with 51 
Sanskrit Commentaries edited with copious notes by Yajneshwar Shatri & 
Sunanda Shatri. Out f the 51 commentaries 21 belong to Advaitavedanta, 
six to Visistadvaita, 12 to Madhvavedanta, one to Nimbarka system, four to 
Suddhadvaila, one to Chaitanya's philosophy, two to Sri Svaminarayana 
Sampradava, one to Arya Samaj. The 51? commentary is 'Samajuvüdarahasyam' 
by a modern scholar Venkata Rao Rayas translated in Sanskrit by Bhola Jha. j 
One more work in Upanisadic leaming is Thirty Minor Upanisads ed Madhu 
Khanna (Tantra Fiundation, 2011). 


I now come to some significant studies and publications in the field of 
classical Sanskrit. For the past few decades Michael Hahn has been working 
on the texts of Candragomin, Sivasvamin and Haribhadra. The fruition of 
his lifelong work of these authors was made available to us only recently. 
The publication of the Indian edition of Haribhadra's Jatakamala* by him 





1. Pl. note abbreviations for publishers - DKPW (D.K. Print World, Delhi), IGNCA (Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for Arts, Delhi), IIAS (Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
Shimla), LDII (L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad), MLBD (Motilal Bebarasidas, 
Delhi). NMM (National Manuscripts Mission, Delhi) and VSM (Vedic Samshodhan 
Mandal, Pune). 

. Someother worksin the field of Vedic studies are - Veda Vakhya Paddhalavah (in Sanskrit), 
an original research work on Vedic interpretations, Bhushyus and Bhasyukuras, by Shashi 
Tiwari, Creation and Existence in Indian Tradition (cu.) Shashi Tewari (both by Pratibha 
Prakashan, Delhi, 2014):, Sanskril-Suhiryu men Rashiravadu aur Bhurutivu Rajashustra (in 
Hindi and Sanskrit), Study of nation and nationality on the basis of various Vedic and 
Sanskrit texts, Vidya Nidhi Prakashan, Delhi, 2013. 

3. My thanks to Arindam Chakravarti for drawing my attention to this publication. 

4. Poctical SS f (20100 हित Former Lives — iy Rendons from Haribhadra's 
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and his sustained efforts at translating the Kapphinabhyuduyu of Sivasvamin 
are important. 


Mention may be made here of another very important work in the field 
of Sanskrit poetry - the Lokasamvyuvaharupraorttih of Ravigupta a poet of 
seventh century AD. A new edition based on fresh manuscript material 
has been brought out by Vijaypal Shastri in 2012 with exhaustive notes, 
introduction and Hindi translation. Nilanjana Shah was the first scholar to 
have brought out an edition of this work. The work had not been translated 
in any Indian language so far. Michael Hahn had published another critical 
edition with English translation in 2007 in South Asian Classical Studies - a 
research Journal fromJapan. Hahn had recently published a unique work, 
Jnanasrimitra's Vrttamalastuti with Sakyaraksita's Commentary and was 
in the process of bringing out a revised edition of Haribhatta's Jatakamala 
to be published by Aditya Prakashan. I am Glad to note that S. Bahukar is 
engaged in completing remaining work of Haribhatta's Jatakamala with the 
help of three of Hahn's colleagues, Dr. Mitsuyo Demoto-Hahn (his wife), 
Dr. Martin Straube and Peter Khoroche. 


Publication of some unknown kavyas from classical Sanskrit literature has 
added to the treasure of oriental studies. Amongst these, mention may be 
made of Alivilasisarlapah of Gangadhar Shastri and Kachchavamsamahakavyam 
both edited with scholarly commentaries by Ramakant Pandey. 


It is heartening to note that several rare and valuable commentaries, 
opening vistas in hermeneutics with their application of literary theories, are 
recently brought out in critical editions. Publication of the four commentaries 
on Kiratarjuniyam - of Ntsimha, PrakaSavarsa, Jonaraja and the commentary 
Pradipika has presented new horizons in the study of Bharavi. Vasant Kumar 
Bhatta's critical edition of the Sandarbhadipika commentary on the Bengali 
version of the Abhijnanasakuntala (2013) and the publication of linngvuvyakhya 
on the plays of King Kula$ekharavarman under the editorship of K.G. 
Paulose are notable events. Authored by a scholar who lived during the 
very reign of the King Kulasekhara, Vyungraviakira is a rare and valuable 
text providing insights into the dramatic world of Kula$ekharavarman from 
the view point of performance. The renewed interest in the Natyasastra of 
Bharata and Indian aesthetics has opened promising areas of study.” 

1. Vyangyavyakhya The Aesthetics of Dhvani in Theatre. Ed K.G. Paulose, RSS and 

DKPW, 2013 

2. Some other publications in the field of theatre, acsthetics and drama are- (1) Schechner, 

Richard, Performed Imaginaries, New York: Routledge, 2014. performance studies scholar 
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The publication ofa revised and complete edition of Bhoja's Śrńgāraprukāśa 
is one of the great events in the world of Indology. The discovery of the 
manuscripts of Srngarapraküáu of Bhoja around 1918 was as much an 
important event as the discovery of the manuscripts of Bhasa plays in 1910. 
Rewa Prasad Dwivedi has not only utilised the existing manuscript material 
along with the four volumes of Josyer's edition and the first volume of 
Syiigaraprakasa published by Raghavan, he could also get access to the text 
that Raghavan had prepared for the next volume of his edition. Drawing 
from all available sources Dwivedi has made an attempt to present one of the 
most comprehensive editions. Dwivedi has also rewritten the whole chapter, 
26th, that could not be fully recovered in the surviving manuscripts. x 


the Occupy movement; self-wounding an, popular culture, and ritual; the Ramlila 
cycle play of India and the way imagination structures reality: the corporate world 
and conservative artists. (2) Nair, Sreenath, The Nanyasastra and the Body in Performance: 
Essays on Indian Theories of Dunce und Drama, North Carolina: McFarland, 2015 essays 
exploring the Natyasastra from the multiple perspectives of Indian performance 
studies - epistemological, aesthetic, scientific, religious. ethnological and practical; (3) 
Namboodiripad, Narayanan, Revealing the Art of Natyasusira, New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 2014 - dealing with world of Indian classical theatre, the fundamental 
principles of subline, grace, stage presence. and effective communication of emotions, 
analyzing the techniques of Centripetal Effect. Centre Point, and the Introspective 
Illusion that influence the presentation of plays. (4) Kennedy, Dennis, Li Lan!Shakespeare 
in Asia: Contemporary Performance, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014 
(edited). Addressing both theoretical and practical questions surrounding Shakespeare 
in contemporary Asia. (5) Hollander, Julia, Indian Folk Theathres (Theatres of the World), 
London: Routledge, 2013 -a work on theatre anthropology as a lived experience, it looks 
atfolk Theatre forms from three comers of the Indian subcontinent. (6) Madhavan, Arya, 
Kudiyattam Theatre and the Actor's Consciousness, New York & Amsterdam: Rodopi, 
2010: explores the training methods, performance and aesthetics of Kudiyallam, with 
a comprehensive analysis of the psycho-physical techniques employed by the cukyars; 
(7) Purkayastha, Prarthana, Indian Modern Dance, Feminism and Transnationalism, 
London: Palgrave McMillan, 2014 : examines modern dance in India as it emerged 
simultaneously and in parallel with European and North American modemism in the 
twentieth century. (8) Horrwitz, E.P. The Indiun Theatre, Stoughton: Books on Demand, 
2013: replication of a book originally published before 1912. (9) Sengupta, Ashish, 
Mapping South Asia Through Contemporury: Theatre, London: Palgrave McMillan, 2014: 
I am thankful to Sreenath nair for information about these publications. Nalyasastra 
in the Modern World edited by me forms the proceedings of special panel on Naljasastra 
in the 15th World Sanskrit Conferene. Ramratnam has published Sanskrit Drama, with 
special reference in Prahasana and Vihi (2014, DK Printworld). And Dance Drumu iraditions, 
(published by Munshiram Manoharlal). 
]: SrhgaraprakaSa of Bhoja : Edited by M.M. Rewa Prasad Dwivedi & Sadashiv Kumar 
का नि by Indie Gaal National Contre fps. fto, New Delhi and 
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The Khudabakhsh Library of Patna, the Raza Library at Rampur, the 
National Manuscript Mission and the Iran Culture House at Delhi have done 
yeoman’s job for the cause of Islamic, Persian and Arabic studies. They have 
dealt with the neglected aspects of oriental studies. Qand e Paarsi- a Journal of 
Iran Culture House published its special number based on Persian literature 
of Deccan in 2014. The National Museum of Tehran, Iran has brought out 
the volume 14 of it’s descriptive catalogue edited by Mohammad Hussain 
Hakim (2014). Some of the important publication in Persian are as follows 
Chahur Gulshun — Chaturman Kayastha, ed by Prof. Chander Shekhar (NMM, 
2013) - deals with the cultural environment prevalent in India in later Moghul 
Period; Miruut-ul-Istelaah- ; edited by Anand Ram Mukhlis, ed. By Prof. 
Chander Shekhar; Miraatullstelaah edited by Hamid Reza Ghilichkhani and 
Houman Yousefdehi; Published in two volumes (NMM, 2013) - is a rich source 
of information on administrative working of late Moghul period especially 
that of Muhammad Shah; it also contains reference of the colloquial Hindwi 
Language of common folk prevalent in 18 Century Hindostan; Tazkiru e 
llahi- Imaduddin Al Husaini, edited by Prof. Abdul Haq, (NMM, 2013 in two 
volumes) - contains information of multitude of writers comprising poets, 
mystic Sufis, learned Divines, reputed Calligraphers and politicians of 17' 
Century AD; Descriptive Catalogue of Persian Translation of Indian Works’: 
ed. Prof. Sharif Husain Qusmi, (NMM, Delhi, 2013) which is a monument 
to living interactions between Persian and Sanskrit scholars; Ghazaliyate 
Bedil- Bedil Dehlavi- ed. Dr. Ali Reza Ghazve and Syed Mehdi Tabatabaaii, 
(Shahristaan e Kitaab, Tehran, Iran 2014); Dawuazdah Band of Mohtasham 
Kashani - translated by Balram Shukla, (Ranipur Raza Library, Rampur,2014) 
- an elegy of linam Hussain and a masterpiece of Persian Poetry; -Kileed e 
Fahm e Masnari - Dr. Paimaan Azaad, (Ilm Pulication, 2014) - is the key to 
understand Masnavi of Rumi; A Dictionary of Persian Calligraphy and Related 
Arts- Dr. Hamid Reza Ghilichkhani, (Brill, 2014); Alivaal e Khushnavisaan of 
Mohammad Husain Alavi, ed- Hamid Reza Ghilichkhani, (Majlis e Shura, 
Tehran, Iran, 2013) - the only biographical memoir of calligraphers in Persian 
poetry, ms. copied in 1888 A.D. The Raza library of Rampur has around 
150 important publications to its credit, their recent release of the Persian 
translation of Valmiki Ramayana is a landmark 


Of the studies of civilizations that have recently appeared Perspectives 
on the Origin of Indian Civilization edited by Angela Marcantonio and Girish 
Nath Jha (D.K. Print world, 2011) is noteworthy. "Kosambi - Kalpana se 
Yuthartha taka" (in Hindi) by historian Bhagwan Singh is a post-modern 
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deconstruction of the life and works D.D. Kosambi.! It seriously questions 
the postulations of Kosambi. 


Amongst the Studies on Indian and South East Asian Art, Silpa in Indian 
Tradition: Concepts and Instruments by R.N. Mishra (ITAS & Rupa & Co. Delhi, 
2012) examincs basic concepts and the dynamic traditions of Indian art. 
Mishra is known for his his work Ancient Aesthetics and Art Activity (1975). 
Here he devotes three chapters 10 Silpa and Silpins and canons of arts, the 
IV chapter discusses the creative process. The work provides fascinating 
studies in Mason's marks on ancient Indian architectures. Traditions and 
Modernity in Indian Arts by Nilima Vashishtha (ILAS & Aryan, Delhi 2010) 
makes a study of modem art and the role of tradition in their creativity. 
Phillippini Ramakathayen (in Hindi) by Ratna Lahiri (IIAS & Aryan, 2014) is 
a unique study in the tradition of Ramayana in Phillippines. Ratna Lahiri 
has researched intensively and has spent several years in Phillippines and 
is known for her work in this field. Archaeology of the Ganga Plane (105 
Shimla & Aryan Books Delhi 2010) by Purushottam Singh is an attempt at 
cultural and historical study of some of the most valuable treasures of our 
heritage. The Hindu Temples in South East Asia - by Sacchidanand Shai is a 
monumental work coming after hard work of decades. Sinha with his rare 
assesses the social, economic, cultural dimensions of the Temples in South 
East Asia covering the vast span of 1400 years. His study unfolds facets of 
history as gleaned from inscriptions of South East Asia. The Body in Indian Art 
and Thought by Naman P. Ahuja, Europiala, 2013-14; Art and Archeology Of 
SEA : Ed. Bachchan Kumar, IGNCA & Aryan Books, 2011; and Recent Studies 
in Indonesian Archeology edited by Sedyawati, I Wayan, Ardika (GNCA & 
B.R, Publishers, 2012) are some other works I would like to mention here 
to substantiate the view of oriental studies emerging today. I feel especially 
re-assured by three recent volumes of R. Nagaswami -Vedic Roots of Hindu 
Iconography (Kaveri Books, New Delhi 2012), Masterpieces of Chola Art (Tamil 
Arts Academy, 2011) and Brhudi$vara Temple - which give a new focus to 
the study of Indian civilization and art traditions. 


Delivering his General President's address for the 71st session of the 
Indian History Congress (2010), R. N. Mishra rightly remarked — 'It will be 
easily conceded that the beginnings of Indian art historical writings remained 
shadowed by racial, colonial and 'Orientalist' constructions which considered 
Indian art as merely 'decorative' in form and content; and its manifestations 
characteristically in the nature of crati, beneath the attention of English 
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public. ! Mishra however rightly points out how the Indian scholarship has 
been able to transcend of these limitations, and is discovering its roots with 
an approach to Indian aesthetics, so that there is a greater clarity of thought 
about the utility of Poetics and its principles in understanding art forms.” 


In the field of literary theory, parallel to the studies on Sanskrit poetics 
by authors in other languages, the tradition itself has remained vibrant in the 
nineteenth, twentieth and the twenty first centuries in the continuous flow 
of commentaries on the old texts as well as creation of entirely new texts in 
Sanskrit. New sastric texts or commentaries in Sanskrit on the Alarkaruscistra 
were created for re-interpreting the old concepts and theories with a view to 
present the hermeneutics and application on new writings in Sanskrit and 
other languages, for evolving new categories and concepts, and for defining 
new forms of literature. This could happen because of the continuous flow 
of creativity in Sanskrit 


In the field of Jainology, the new edition of Isibhasiai Ladnun, 2011) and a 
rare illustrated manuscript of Paryusanakalpasutra edited by M.K. Dhavalikar 
and Shreenand Bapat are notable. Paryusanaparoa or Astahnika is a very 
important religious rite for both Digambara and Svetambura sects and the 
sermons delivered for the monks form the corpus of the sūtra. It is the most 
widely circulated ardhamagadhi scripture. 


In the field of Prakrit studies, four volumes of The Comprehensive and 
critical Dictionary of Prakril Languages, a project started under the editorship 
of A.M Ghatage have been published and a part of the V volume has also 
been printed during 2013-14. This covers words upto odovahovaggahu and 
shows the remarkable progress made. 


In field of Indian Philosophy, Shashiprabha Kumar has further 
contributed to the studies on Vaisesika philsosophy by Classical Vaisesika in 
Indian Philosophy : On Knowing and What is to be known, Some other works 
in the area of Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy are - Katsunori Hirano, Nyaya- 





1. Guha-Thakurta (2004) Monuments, Objects and Histories: Institutions of Art in Colonial 
India, Delhi: Permanent Black, p.210, quoting James Fergusson; as quoted by R.N. 
Mishra. 

2. Nardi, Isabella (2006) The Theory of Chitrasurra in Indian Painting... London/New York: 
Routledge: Ranta, Michael (2001) Mimesis as Representation of Types: Historical Basis of an 
Aesthetic Idea, Stockholm: Elander and Gotab A.B. as quoted by R.N. Mishra. 

3. For details see Samskrla ka Arvacina Samiksamuka-Kavyasastra by Rajendra Mishra, 
Vishvavidyalaya Prakashan, Varanasi, 2010 

4. Puryusanakalpasutra edited by M.K. Dhavalikar and Shrecnand Bapal, BORI, Pune, 


2011 : C : 
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Vaisesika Philosophy and Text Science ! In the area of Buddhist philosophy, the 
publication of the Pramanavartika with commentary by Ramashankar Tripathi 
(I chapter) is worth mentioning. Navjeevan Rastogi is one of the very few 
experts in the area of Kashmir Saivism. I consider his Kushmir Sivadvuyavada 
men Pramanacintana’ (LDII, 2013) as a masterly work of rare value. Saivism 
and Tantra are specially enriched by Bettina Báumer's study as presented 
in her ‘Abhinavagupta’s Hermeneutics of the Absolute: Anuttaraprakriya - An 
interpretation of Paratrimsikavivarana’ (IAS and DKPW) commentary and 
intensive study of the text. A new edition of Saktapramoda (2013) is also 
important. Sthaneshwar Timalsima has been working on two fronts of Tantra 
and Indian Philosophy. 

Facets of Indian Philosophy - edited by Ambika Datta Sharma and S.P. 
Dube in four volumes presents a comprehensive picture of the whole course 
of Indian philosophy up to modern period. Indian Philosophy in English — 
from Renaissance to Independence (2011) edited by Nalini Bhushan and J.R. 
Garfield presents a detailed study of the Indian philosophical works of 
the past two centuries. Yashdev Shalya is one of the original thinkers. 
After the publication of Cidvimarsa (1978) comprising studies in human 
consciousness, he has traversed a long journey through the past four decades. 
In his ‘Cit kr Atmagavesana’ (2009), he views the two dimensional movement 
of human psyche - pratyanmukha (foreward) and paranmukha’ (backward)? 
The publication of the Modern Perspectives on Vedanta - Proceedings of 20h 
International congress of Vedanta, December 28-31, 2011, JNU) is also 
noteworthy. 


There is growing emphasis on revisiting Sanskrit texts with a view to 
explore their potentiality in the contemporary world. Examples are - Dharm 
Bhawuk, Spirituality and Indian Psychology: Lessons from the Bhagavadgita, and 
of Anand Paranjpe, A Handbook of Indian Psychology. A recent interpretative 
study of Gita as a modern spiritual and scientific discourse has been attempted 
by Rajanish Garg (Fusion Books, 2013) ? 

There are attempts at developing an Indian philosophical framework 
to address the global issues in humanities and the social sciences. Ram- 
Prasad Chakrabarti is making studies emotions, David Lawrence is working 
on Consciousness theories from India, Glen Hayes is working to address 
Tantra in light of the Cognitive Science, Purushottama Bilimoria is working 
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on semantics, ethics, and various other issues. Arindam chakrabarti just 
submitted his manuscript on ‘Objects,’ a comparative work on Indian and 
Westem Philosophies. There is also a growing interest in reading Aurobindo; 
and Devashish Benerji and Stephan Phillips are writing separate books on 
Aurobindo's philosophical and aesthetic contributions. Management mantras 
by Ramratnam (DKPW) corelates modern management concepts to Sanskrit 
texts like the Arthasastra and Bhagavadgitd, 


Some of the publications related to science and technology found on 
Sanskrit sources may also be notes here - Evolution of Physical Sciences in Ancient 
and Medieval India: K.V.Sarma, Akhil Bharatiya Sans. Parishad, Lucknow, 
2010; Sanskrit Computational Linguistics: Ed. Grish Nath Jha, Springer, 2010; 
Saving India's Medical manuscripts: Samiksika series-5, NMM, 2012 etc. 


It is a healthy sign for the sustenance of oriental wisdom that more and 
more ancient Sanskrit texts or works by European scholars are being translated 
in vernaculars. Kannad translations of two well known encyclopedic works 
- Stvatatvuratnakara and Manasollasa have been recently brought out by 
Mallepuram Venkatesh. A new editions of Bhaskaracarya’s Lilavati with 
English translation with detailed notes based on commentary Budhavilasini 
by A. B. Padmanabha Rao, a mathematician of his own standing is also worth 
mentioning. This publication coincides with the International conference on 
Bhaskaracarya - the great Indian Mathematician and Astronomer organized 
on the occasion of his 900 birth anniversary by Vidya Prasarak Mandal 
Thane (19-21 September 2014). K.G. Paulose has edited the Malayalam 
translations of all the 18 Purünas. Vijay Pandya has translated Jacobi's 
monograph on the Ramayana (L.D. Institute of Indology, 2012). 


"The Project of History of Indian Science, Philosophy and Culture' is 
one of the most monumental projects taken up by D.P. Chattopadhyaya in 
1980. Out of the series of 115 volumes to be published under this project, 
ninety have already been released. On the study of Sanskrit sources in Indian 
Science and technology, I may cite Science and Technology in Ancient Indian 
Texts, edited by Balram Singh and others 


This constant re-visiting and unraveling the old texts through translations 


and publications of old commentaries on them will certainly provide impetus 
for establishing what I call a ‘svaraju’ of oriental studies in India. 





1. Iam thankful to Sthaneshwar Timalsina for the information about these publications. 
2. I am grateful 10 S.R. Sarma for information and details on the publication and the 
conference 
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In his 'Svarug in Ideas, sl Bhattacharya called for developing indigenous 
systems of thinking and a wamed against blind adherence to westen thoughts 
and systems. It is to be noted that in recent decades discussions have been 
revolved again and again on this lecture by Bhattacharya and philosophers 
like Dayakrishna, Rajendra Prasad, Ramchandra Gandhi and S.P. Gautam 
come out with their commentaries on it. The Hindi translation of this lecture 
was published in 'Pratiman' - ajoumal of the Centre for Study of Developing 
Societies (New Delhi) with critical comments. A seminar on it was conducted 
at the IIAS. Bhagwandas, one of the modern Indian philosophers, had 
emphasized the need to understand the idea of ‘svaraj’ in the context of 
social, moral and organizational frame works. Ambika Datta Sharma rightly 
suggests that Bhattacharya’s postulations should be considered in the context 
of the hermeneutics of the idea of ‘svaraj’ presented by Bhagwandas (1869- 
1958) and R.D. Ranade (1886-1957) as well as its linkage with Vedic concept 
of 'svarafijyam' and "vairajyum'. 

The question that I want to raise through this lecture remains yet to 
be answered - is the ‘svuraju’ of oriental studies attained and is the lost 
Sarasvati regained? I can only say that perhaps we have moved a little 
forward in finding out a solution to this question. In conformity with this 
judgment, I would again like to cite two very recent publications that I have 
gone through. They do not come in the ambit of academic research works 
or oriental studies as such, but they do extend the frontiers of the process 
of east-west dialogue carried on the fountainhead of Indian wisdom which 
I referred to at the beginning of this lecture. The first of them is ‘From the 
Ganges to the Mediterranean (2011) edited and published in separately in 
Spanish and English by Oscar Pujol. It comprises the series of discussions 
between Vidya Niwas Mishra, one of the renowned thinkers and writers 
from India and Rafael Argullol, a Spanish writer and philosopher. This kind 
of bilateral dialogue between intellectuals, each representing distinct culture 
and philosophy, happens rarely. Pujol’s experiment incorporates the best 
of human intellect where both the discussants look into the inner recesses 
of the minds of each other, and they are able to look beyond as well. Over 
and above, it is the frank admittance of differences and distinctions that 
makes these dialogues valuable for us. The basic difference between the 
east and the west remains. Both have imbibed the experience of loneliness, 
but in a different way; as Vidya Niwas Mishra aptly puts it - “You arrive 
at loneliness through all your actions and achievements. We start from 
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loneliness, but we do not want to remain lonely, we want to see ourselves 
in the other.’ While Rafael overrules the possibility of a dialogue between 
two diverse cultures, Vidya Niwas Mishtra believes that it is possible to 
create dialogue across cultures, the very continuity of Indian traditions and 
their relevance in modern world would lead to the viability of such dialogue. 
These dialogues present critiques of our times and without taking recourse to 
the post-modern techniques, they de-construct several ancient and modern 
myths. The myth of progress, the myth of golden age or locating paradise 
in the past - together with some of the modern myths like the myth of 
science and the myth of social equality have been deconstructed through 
the edge of these discussions. There are several gods, several centres are 
perceived, with every centre having several gods in its periphery. There is 
a continuous shift of centres and peripheries. Vidya Niwas Mishtra thus 
spells out the concept of cosmic movement through this idea of moving 
centres and moving peripheries 


Another work of a different nature, but attempting a similar dialogue 
is 'Being Different: An Indian Challenge to Western Universalism" by Rajiv 
Malhotra. Rajiv offers fresh insights on dichotomies in the East-West dialogue. 
He repositions and reverses the gaze. Instead of being observed by west, he 
becomes the observer. ‘Iam simply using the dharmic perspective to reverse 
the analytical gaze which normally goes from West to East and unconsciously 
privileges the former’. He finds the distinctiveness of cultural and spiritual 
matrix of dharmic civilizations under siege. ‘not only from unsustainable 
and inequitable development but also from something more insidious: the 
widespread dismantling, rearrangement and digestion of dharmic culture into 
Western frameworks, disingenuously characterized as ‘universal’ (p.12). 


Kumarswamy says - ‘India’s soul would come out unscathed from the 
colonial onslaught though its body was badly damaged.’ 


Let us make sustained efforts for the realization of this proclamation. 
We will have to undertake vigorous exercises for holding such dialogues as 
cited above. Our studies should adoptive to multi-lingualism and plurality 
of thought. 

The tendency to overlook researches and studies presented through 


languages other than English is one of the serious drawbacks of oriental 
studies as pursued by us. There is need to make sustained efforts at producing 
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translations of excellent research works or studies in the areas of oriental 
learning from German, French, Spanish and other languages into Indian 
languages. It is equally necessary that the new publications of high standard 
in our vernaculars are translated in English and Sanskrit. The availability 
of such translations will definitely promote healthy dialogues between 
researchers. This will perhaps help in eradicating the global tendency to 
neglect or overlook the researches and studies made by Indian or Asian 
scholars which still persists. Before Pischel postulated his theory of the origin 
of Sanskrit drama through puppet-theatre, Shankar Pandurang Pundit from 
Maharashtra had advanced the same opinion. But the theory of the origin of 
Sanskrit drama through puppet theatre, though obsolete now, continues to 
be referred by the name of Pischel alone. I have referred to two important 
works by Ramvilas Sharma and Bhagwan Singh on Vedic and Harappan 
Culture. These works generated some serious debates in Hindi circles. But 
beyond it, they remained ignored. One of my books in Hindi, Kalidasa ki 
Samiksaparampara, was awarded as best research work by the AIOC in its 
Haridwar session. Some of my esteemed friends have been telling me that 
if an English translation of this work had been published, it would have led 
to the revision of the view of some of the modern scholars, who quite often 
complain about the lack of critical faculty in Sanskrit tradition. 


While I appreciate the great works done by western scholars for 
sustaining oriental studies, I feel that the researches in the Asian countries 
should assume equal brilliance to match the contribution of the western 
scholars and where ever necessary, be able to offer critiques and counter- 
questionings. The Oriental learning should essentially belong to us, the 
orients, and must be cultivated by us as a major concern. We should be able 
to tell the west rather than the west telling us, about the oriental culture, 
wisdom and civilization. 


Ladies and Gentleman, I do not want to close this address with a pessimist 
note. New gateways for entering into fruitful dialogues are opening. There 
are immense possibilities of correspondences and interaction between the 
pundits and the modern scholars. Vajruyanadursunamimamsa (Central Institute 
of Higher Tibetan Studies, 2009) is a thesis submitted for the research degree 
of theSampumanand Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya by Wangchuk Dorjee Negi. 
It has been edited by Dharmadatta Chaturvedi for publication. Similarly, 
Vaidikam Padavijfianam is also a thesis submitted for the same university by 
Vishvanatha Vamana Lele presenting comparative studies in the padapathus 
of Rgvda and other samhitas. Bhagyalata Pataskar has edited and published 
it (VSM, 2013). The Kadtuthat Khiasesthesesnbystsaniitienvaliqyamdits of our age 
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were taken up as research works indicates the continuity of a tradition and 
its dialogue with modernity. 


The first session of the AIOC was held at Poona on 5", 6" and 
November, 1919. Very soon this conference will complete one hundred years 
of its glorious existence and will be holding its 50th session. I hope that it 
will be promoting Oriental studies in a more meaningful way. Aklujkar 
tells us that there were six streams of the river Sarasvati in additions to its 
main stream. The Sarasvati of oriental learning also has seven streams for 
us, comprising the West Asian, South Asian, East Asian, Dravidian, Sino- 
Tibetan and Japanese Studies along with the main stream of Indology. Let 
us rejuvenate and resuscitate the flow of all the seven streams of Oriental 
Learning. 


th 7th 


सप्तधाराभिसम्पन्ना सप्तरूपविभास्वरा ।। 
सेविता वर्धिता नित्यं रक्षेदस्मान्‌ सरस्वती । 
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अष्टचत्वारिंशत्तमम्‌ अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनम्‌, 


हरिद्वार 


Wo महावीर अग्रवालः 





यां मेधां देवगणाः पितरश्चोपासते। 
तया मामद्य मेधयाऽग्ने मेधाविनं कुरु।। 
(यजुष्‌ 33/14) 
विविधविद्याविभूषिताः गुणिगणगणनीया महामहिमशालिनो मान्याः राज्यपालमहोदयाः, 
विबुधवृन्दवन्दनीयाः विश्रुतकोर्ततयो मान्या मुख्यमन्त्रिमहोदयाः, उच्चशिक्षावित्तमन्त्रीपदं विभूषयन्ती 
मान्या डॉ० इन्दिरा हृदयेश महोदया, संस्कृतशिक्षाविभागस्य मन्त्रिणः मान्याः मन्त्रीप्रसादनैथानीवर्याः, 
उत्तराखण्डविश्वविद्यालयस्य कुलपतयः नैयायिकाः मान्याः So पीयूषकान्तदीक्षितवर्याः, विश्वविद्यालयानां 
कुलपतिपदे राजमानाः माननीयाः कुलपतयः, महासचिवपदमलङकुर्वाणाः संस्कृतजगतो गौरवभूता 
वैयाकरणानां मूर्ध्नि स्थिता मान्याः Wo सरोजभाटे महोदयाः, प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य अध्यक्षचराः मान्याः 
प्रो, सतीशझामहाशयाः, नानाशास्त्रेषु कृतभूरिश्रमाः विद्यानुरागभाजो विद्वांसः, अस्य समग्रस्य समारोहस्य 
यजमानभूताः स्थानीयसचिवाः विश्वविद्यालयस्य कुलसचिवाः श्रीमन्तः गिरीशकुमारअवस्थिमहोदयाः, 
वित्तनियन्त्रकाः मान्याः डॉ०तञ्जीमअलीमहाशयाः, अन्ये सर्वेऽपि मान्याः अतिथयः संस्कृतविश्वविद्यालयस्य 
आचार्याः विबुधाः सत्राध्यक्षाः सम्मेलनकार्यसमितेः सप्रतिष्ठिताः सदस्याः, पत्रकाराः, अनुसन्धानकर्मणि 
संलग्नाः प्रेयांसः शो धार्थिनः भ्रातरो भगिन्यश्च। 


धन्योऽयं दिवसः, धन्येयं कुम्भनगरी धन्याश्च वयम्‌। अद्य सुमङ्गले दिवसे भगवत्या भागीरथ्याः 
विमलसलिलक्षालिते परमपवित्रे रोधसि उत्तराखण्डसंस्कृतविश्वविद्यालयस्य प्राकृतिकसुषमासम्पन्ने 
रमणीये परिसरे अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य अष्टचत्वारिंशत्तमे अधिवेशने देशस्य सर्वेभ्यः 
राज्येभ्यः विश्वविद्यालयेभ्यः महाविद्यालयेभ्यश्च समुपागतानां मान्यानां विदुषां विदुषीनाञ्च स्नेहश्रद्धासिक्तेन 
हृदयेन स्वागतमभिनन्दनञ्च व्याहरन्‌ अहं कमपि अनिर्वचनीयम्‌ अमन्दानन्दसन्दोहमनुभवामि। 
परमहर्षप्रदायकेऽस्मिन्‌ क्षणे मया यदनुभूयते तद्‌ वाचा प्रकाशयितुं न शक्यते। इयं देवानां निवासभूमिः, 
यक्षगन्धर्वाप्सर किन्नरादीनां विलासभूमि:, ऋषिमुनिसाधकोपासकादितपस्विनां तपोभूमिः, 
वाल्मीकिव्यासशङ्कराचार्यादिमनीषिणां वाङ्मयरचनाभूमि धर्मानुराग भाजां हरिद्वारबदरीकेदार- 


sapien pd Set HERD धय यी भूमिः, er मक्षभूमि 1:, अर्थार्थिनामर्थभूमिः, 
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भौतिकभोगविलासाभिलाषिणां विहारभूमिः, प्राकृतिकसौन्दर्यरसपिपासूनाम्‌ अलौकिकानुपमसौन्दर्यभूमि:, 
दिव्यौषधानां निधानभूमि:, वैज्ञानिकानाम्‌ अनुसन्धातघ्णां चानुसन्धानभूमिः, कलाविदां 
कमनीयकलाभूमिः, कर्मवीर-धर्मवीर-युद्धवीर-दानवीरादीनां कर्मभूमिः, शुद्धजलपवनादीनामाधारभूमिः, 
जीववनस्पत्यादीनां संरक्षकभूमिः, समस्तसृष्टिकलाविद्यादिप्रवर्तक- ब्रह्मविष्णुमहेश्वराणामावासभूमिः, 
आदिशक्तिजगदम्बादीनां जन्मभूमिः, गङ्गायमुनाशारदादिनदीनां नर्तनभूमिश्चौषा उत्तराखण्डाख्यदिव्यभूमिः 
सर्वत्र विदिता विद्यते | अत्र केदारनाथ-बदरीनाथ-गङ्गोत्री-यमुनोत्रीनामकेषु परमपवित्रेषु धामसु कोटिशो 
जनाः प्रतिवर्ष आत्मकल्याणाय परमश्रद्धया समायान्ति। 


सज्ज्ञानविज्ञानविभाविभाता शैलेन्द्संशोभितदिव्यरूपा। 
दिव्यौषधैः तीर्थचयैश्च पूता देदीप्यते पावनदेवभूमिः।। 
दिव्या धरा दिव्यजलं सुदिव्यो वायुर्हि तेजो E दिव्यम्‌। 
यत्रास्ति दिव्यं सकलं सदा सा देदीप्यते पावनदेवभूमिः।। 
अत्रैव प्रतिद्वादशवर्ष कुम्भपर्वणि लघुभारतं समुपस्थितं सत्‌ परमानन्दं प्रयच्छति | अतः 
या भूमिः समुपासितासुरनरैः सम्सेविता साधकैः 
गङ्कादेर्जननीहिमालययुता दिव्यौषधादेनिधिः। 
या भूमिर्वलिता प्रयागबदरीकेदारतीर्थादिभिः 
तस्यां देवभुवि प्रसन्नमनसा हारै शुभं स्वागतम्‌।। 
मान्याः | सुविदितमेव सर्वेषाम्‌ अत्र समुपस्थितानां भ्रातृणां भगिनीनां च यद्‌ पुण्यनगरस्थ अखिल 
भारतीयप्राच्यविद्याशोधसंस्थानं सप्तनवतिसंवत्सरेभ्यः भारतीयज्ञान-विज्ञानस्य संरक्षणे संवर्धने प्रकाशने 
च विलक्षणं कार्य करोतितमाम, स्वर्णिममैतिह्मम्‌ अस्याः संस्थायाः, स्वनामधन्याः प्रातःस्मरणीयाः 
प्रो) दाण्डेकरसमाः विश्वविख्याताः महनीयाः विद्वांसोऽस्य सम्मेलनस्य अध्यक्षपदं विभूषयामासुः। 
पुण्यपत्तन-वाराणसी-कलकत्ता-मुम्बई-तिरुपति-बडोदरा- जम्मू-श्रीनगर-जगन्नाथपुरी-देहली- 
गोहाटीप्रभृतिषु महानगरेषु सम्मेलनस्यास्य अधिवेशनानि महतोत्साहेन समायोजितान्यभवन्‌। इदं खलु 
संस्कृतस्य, वेदस्य, दर्शनशास्त्रस्य, धर्मशास्त्रस्य, काव्यशास्त्रस्य अन्यासां च प्राच्यविद्यानां विशालतमं 
सुप्रसिद्ध नवोत्साहजनकम्‌ आयोजनं वरिवर्ति । वर्षद्वयानन्तरं समायोज्यमानेऽस्मिन्‌ सम्मेलने अहमहमिकया 
समायान्ति मनीषिणः। 
मित्राणि | वर्तमानकालः संस्कृतस्य, भारतस्य प्राचीनानां भारतीयविद्यानां वा स्वर्णिम: उज्ज्वलतम : 
उत्कर्षकालो वर्त्तते। अस्माकं प्रातः स्मरणीयाः विदितवेदितव्याः साक्षात्कृतधर्माणः मनीषिणः पुराकाले 
विमलतमया धिया यं ज्ञानराशिं प्राप्य धन्यधन्या: बभूवुः, अद्य तामेव ज्ञानसरणिं विदित्वा निखिलेऽपि 
विश्वे विद्यमानानां सर्वासां समस्यानां समाधानं पश्यन्ति विबुधाः SAT: | 
न केवलं भारतीयाः संस्कृतसेविनो जनाः अपितु यदैव विश्वं ज्ञानविभूषितं भविष्यति तदैव सर्वेऽपि 
मानवाः परस्परं प्रेम्णा सौमनस्कतया च सुहृदो भूत्वा जगति शान्तिस्थापने समर्थाः भविष्यन्तीति 
विद्यतेऽस्माकं द्रढीयान्‌ विश्वासः। 





तत्रभवन्तो भवन्तः जानन्त्येव सुसेवितः संस्कृतवृक्षः, समाराधिता संस्कृतकामधेनुर्वा देहिनां सर्वाः 
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वा इतिहास: | संस्कृतमाध्यमेन भारतीया प्रज्ञा निखिलेऽपि संसारे प्रतिष्ठिता अभवत्‌ | यथा चतुर्भिः प्रकारैः 
काचिदपि विद्या प्रतिष्ठां भजते, तथैव संस्कृते विद्यमानममृततत्त्वं चतुर्भिः कालैः विश्वकल्याणप्रदं वर्तते i 
प्रथमो वैदिककालः, द्वितीयो विक्रमपूर्ववर्तिनि प्रथमे सहस्नाब्दे उन्मेषकालः, तृतीया सहस्राब्दी विस्तारस्य 
व्याख्यानस्य वा कालः। इदानीं च चतुर्थो भारतीयविद्यानां संस्कृतस्य वा नवीनसम्भावनानां नवोन्मेषकालो 
वेविद्यते। 

बान्धवाः | किं नास्ति वेदेषु ? किं न विद्यते संस्कृतवाङ्मये? उक्तञ्च केनचित्‌ कविना - 

संस्कृते सकला विद्याः संस्कृते सकलाः कलाः। 
संस्कृते सकलं ज्ञानं संस्कृते किं न विद्यते।। इति ।। 

कस्याः पारिवारिक-सामाजिक-राष्ट्रियसमस्यायाः समाधानं नास्ति श्रीमद्भगवद्‌- 
गीतायां उपनिषत्साहित्ये दर्शनग्रन्थेषु वा? आदिकविविरचितं रामायणं महर्षिवेदव्यास- 
प्रणीतं महाभारतं कविकुलगुरुमहाकविकालिदासोदीरितम्‌ अनुपमं वाग्विलासं वा पाठंदूपाठं कस्य मनः 
ब्रह्मानन्दसहोदरे आनन्दसागरे न निमज्जति ? 

संस्कृते लक्षाधिकानि ग्रन्थरत्नानि विलसन्तीति नाविदितं विदुषाम्‌। किंबहुना ? यत्र एकं 
महाभारताख्यग्रन्थमादाय समुद्घोष्यते महर्षिव्यासेन - 

धर्मे अर्थ च कामे च मोक्षे च भरतर्षभ। 
यदिहास्ति तदन्यत्र यन्नेहास्ति न तत्‌ क्वचित्‌। इति।। 

तर्हि अन्येषां ग्रन्थानां का कथा? अत आवश्यकता add पौनःपुन्येन संस्कृतसाहित्य- 
सागरमन्थनस्य। 

वसुधैव कुटुम्बकम्‌, माता भूमिः पुत्रो अहं पृथिव्याः , जननी जन्मभूमिश्च स्वर्गादपि गरीयसी, 
मित्रस्याहं चक्षुषा सर्वाणि भूतानि समीक्षे, योगः कर्मसु कौशलम्‌, मा गृधः कस्यस्विद्धनम्‌, 
सर्व खल्विदं ब्रह्म, तमेव विदित्वाऽतिमृत्युमेति इत्यादीनि संस्कृतवाङ्मये स्वर्णाक्षरेषु लिखितानि 
अमृतमयानि सुवचनानि श्रावं-श्रावं कस्य मनसि मानवमात्रस्य कृते स्नेहनिर्झरिणी न प्रवहति ? 

एतादृशं साहित्यं प्राप्य वयमैश्वर्यशालिनो भाग्यशालिनश्च। एतस्य अवदानस्य संरक्षणं परिवर्धनञ्च 
अस्माकं परमं कर्त्तव्यम्‌। देवभाषां संस्कृतसाहित्यं प्राचीनं ज्ञान विज्ञानं प्रति च साम्प्रतिके काले सर्वत्र 
एधमानः समादरो दरीदृश्यते | संस्कृतेन प्राचीनेन भारतीयेन साहित्येन वा नवयुगस्यावतारः भविष्यतीति 
वर्त्तते अस्माकोनो विश्वासः। 

कथनमिदं कैश्चिद्‌ उदाहरणैः प्रमाणीकर्तु शक्यते | तथाहि - 

1. साम्प्रतिके काले भारतदेशे षोडशसंस्कृतविश्वविद्यालयेषु केन्द्रीयविश्वविद्यालयानां 
प्रादेशिकविश्वविद्यालयानाञ्च संस्कृत-पाली-प्राकृत- प्राच्य.इतिहास- दर्शनादिविभागेषु 
तत्तद्विषयाणां गम्भीरमध्ययनमध्यापनम्‌ अनुसन्धानकार्यञ्च सम्पद्यते । प्रादेशिक-संस्कृत-अकादमीषु 
संस्थानेषु च संस्कृतम्‌ उन्नेतुं अनारतं प्रयत्यते | 

2. इदानीमपि प्रतिभासम्पन्नाः विश्वसाहित्यकारेषु गणनायोग्याः काव्यरचनाचतुराः महाकवयः 


मौलिकसाहिल्मचूताकर्मण महाकाल se o SERRE EI संलग्नाः सन्ति। 
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अत.व प्रतिमासं शताधिका: ग्रन्थाः संस्कृतकाव्यानि च प्रकाश्यन्ते । राष्ट्रियसंस्कृतसंस्थानेन तथा 
चान्यैः संस्कृतग्रन्थप्रकाशकैः प्रकाशितासु ग्रन्थसूचीषु रहस्यमिदमवलोकयितुं शक्यते। 


. सम्प्रति संस्कृतस्य प्राच्यविद्यानाञ्च शताधिकाः पत्र-पत्रिकाः नियमितरूपेण प्रकाश्यन्ते | एतासु 


दैनिकवार्तापत्राणि साप्ताहिकपत्राणि पाक्षिकपत्राणि मासिकपत्रिका: त्रैमासिकाश्च पत्रिका अपि 
संस्कृतानुरागिणाम्‌ अध्ययनाय वर्तन्त एव | 


. संस्कृतभारत्या न केवलं भारतदेशे अपितु अन्येष्वपि देशेषु संस्कृतस्य प्रचाराय प्रसाराय 


शिक्षणाय संस्कृतग्रन्थप्रकाशनाय च महान्तो प्रयासाः क्रियन्ते। नगरेदूनगरे ग्रामे- ग्रामे 
संस्कृतसम्भाषणशिविराणि आयोज्यन्ते। अनया संस्थया प्रकाश्यमानायाः मासिक- 
संस्कृतसम्भाषणसन्देशपत्रिकायाः लक्षाधिकाः जनाः स्व-स्वगृहेषु निवसन्तः संस्कृतं पठन्ति, 
संस्कृतभारत्या राष्ट्रियसंस्कृतसंस्थानेन च यत्र-तत्र बिश्वपुस्तकमेलकानि आयोज्यन्ते । 


. देहल्या आकाशवाणीतः अन्येभ्यः आकाशवाणीकेन्द्रेभ्यः दूरदर्शनतश्च संस्कृतकार्यक्रमाः 


प्रसार्यन्ते। एतेषु दिवसेषु संस्कृतवार्तावलीनामकः कार्यक्रमः अतीव लोकप्रियो add 
पुरातनहिन्दीचलचित्रपटेषु सुगीतानां लोकप्रियगीतानां संस्कृतभाषायां कृतमनुवादं तस्य च अतीव 
मधुरे कर्णप्रिये स्वरे प्रसारणं श्रावं श्रावं कस्य चेतो न रमतेतराम्‌ ? 


. महर्षिसन्दीपनिवेदविद्याप्रतिष्ठानं निखिलेऽपि देशे वेदविद्यानिझरिणी प्रवाहयितुं कृतसङकल्पं 


add | ब्राष्‌ "ped उत्त्थाय वेदपाठशालासु गुरुकुलेषु च लक्षशः भूदेवकुमाराः कुमार्यश्च 
BIA आ ब्रह्मन्‌ ब्राह्मणो ब्रह्मवर्चसी जायताम्‌, ओ3म्‌ प्रातरग्निं प्रातरिन्दरं हवामहे, 
सहस्त्रशीर्षा पुरुषः सहस्त्राक्षः सहस्त्रपात्‌, ईश्वावास्यमिदं सर्व यत्किञ्च जगत्यां जगत्‌ 
इत्यादि-अमृतमयानां वेदमन्त्राणां मधुरमुच्चारणं कुर्वन्तः AAT समेषां मनस्सु आनन्दातिरेकम्‌ 
आध्यात्मिक-सात्तिविकभावोद्रेकं च जनयन्ति। एतेषां तपस्विनाम्‌ आचार्याणां ब्रह्मचारिणाञ्च 
तपस्यया साधनया च सहस्राधिकेभ्यः वर्षेभ्यः वेदशाखानां पाठपरम्परा इदानीमपि अक्षुण्णा 
वर्त्तते | 


. अत्र समुपस्थितानां सर्वेषां कृते महतो हर्षस्यायं विषयो यद्‌ अस्य देवभूमिपदविभूषितस्य 


उत्तराखण्डराज्यस्य द्वितीया राजभाषा वर्त्तते देवभाषा संस्कृतम्‌। अन्यान्यपि राज्यानि अस्यां 
दिशि अनुकरणीयं कार्यं कर्त प्रार्थ्यन्तेऽस्माभिः। 


. गतेषु कतिपयेष्वेव मासेषु भारतसर्वकारनिर्मितसंस्कृतायोगेन संस्कृतोन्नत्यै यत्‌ प्रतिवेदन 


शिक्षामन्त्रालयाय समर्पितम्‌, तेनाऽपि अस्माकं हृदयेषु कोऽपि अनुपम आशासञ्चारो जायते। 


देशे विदेशे च उत्फुल्लमानम्‌ एतद्‌ नयनानन्दकरं हृदयावर्जकं मनस्तोषदं संस्कृतचित्रं विलोक्य 
वयं मोदामहे। परं नात्र सन्तोषः करणीयः। अस्माकं लक्ष्यं सूविशालं स्यात्‌। यावद्‌ जने-जने गेहे-गेहे 
सम्पूर्णदेशे संस्कृतस्य वेदस्य दर्शनशास्त्रस्य प्राचीनज्ञान:विज्ञानस्य प्रतिष्ठा न भवति तावन्न विश्रामः। 
“चरैवेति चरैवेति’ इति स्मरन्तः उद्घोषयन्तः सर्व राष्ट्रं संस्कृतमयं भवेदिति लक्ष्यम्‌ अधिगन्तुं वयं सततं 
प्रयतेमहि। असतो मा सद्गमय, तमसो मा ज्योतिर्गमय, मृत्योर्माऽमृतं गमय इति प्रार्थनां सफलीका 
प्राचीनशास्त्राणां ज्ञानालोकेन कृत्स्नां धरणिं प्रकाशितां कुरमहे। 


एतदर्थमस्माभि: कि, कूरणीयमिति Sa याममा, अभो सागसेन,र्वाच्म - 
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. प्राचीनानां संस्कृतग्रन्थानां सर्वतोभावेन संरक्षणं विधेयम्‌ अध्ययनेन-अध्यापनेन अनुसन्धानेन 


प्रकाशनेन विविधासु भाषासु अनुवादेन च | 


. संस्कृतं जनभाषां व्यवहारभाषां सम्पकभाषां राष्ट्रभाषां वा विधातुं विभिन्नाः योजनाः निर्‌मेयाः। ताश्च 


महता प्रयत्नेन सफलीकर्त्तव्याः। अस्मिन्‌ कार्ये अन्तर्जाल-ऐपप्रभृतीनाम्‌ आधुनिकसंसाधनामपि 
यथासम्भवं साहाय्यं ग्राह्यम्‌ । 


. अस्माकं देशे विविधेषु विश्वविद्यालयेषु संस्कृतविषयकं शोधकार्यं विपुलप्रमाणेन प्रचलति। 


इदानीं तस्य दिशा निर्धारयितव्या। यथा वयं सर्वदा तारस्वरेण उद्घोषयामः - वेदेषु सर्वाः विद्याः 
विलसन्ति | तत्र नानाप्रकारकं ज्ञानं विज्ञानं क्वचित्‌ प्रत्यक्षरूपेण क्वचिच्च परोक्षरूपेण क्वचित्‌ 
समासेन क्वचिच्च वैशयेन प्रतिपादितमस्ति। एतन्निखिलं शोधकार्येण प्रमाणीकर्ततव्यम्‌ | 


संस्कृतं न केवलं कर्मकाण्डस्य कस्यापि धर्मविशेषस्य भाषा अपितु समग्रस्य ज्ञानविज्ञानस्य सर्वेषां 


मानवानां कल्याणाय प्रादुर्भूता काऽपि अद्वितीया वैज्ञानिकी भाषा, एतदपि वयं प्रमाणीकुर्मः। 


. संस्कृतसेविनो जनाः विशालहृदयाः मानवमात्रस्य कल्याणचिन्तकाः सरलाः सज्जनाः देशभक्ताः 


शीलवन्तश्च भवन्ति, इत्यपि व्यवहारेण वयं प्रदर्शयेम । 





. प्रबन्धन-मानवाधिकार-कम्प्यूटर-न्याय-दण्ड- प्रशासनादिविषयेषु संस्कृतेन किं विचित्रं नूतनं 


वा कर्तु शक्यते इत्यपि स्यात्‌ चिन्तनविषयः। 


. संस्कृतचेनल-संस्कृत चलचित्रादीनां यथापेक्षं निर्माणादिकं स्यात्‌ ए तदर्थ प्रयासो विधेय: | 
. आधुनिकानां प्रसिद्धानां चलचित्रनायकानां क्रोडकादीनां चापि मुखात्‌ संस्कृतप्रचारविषयकवाक्यावलिः 


निर्गता यथा स्यात्‌ तदर्थ प्रयासोऽनुष्ठेयः। 


 दूरदर्शन-ई-पुस्तकालय-दूरस्थशिक्षादिमाध्यमेन संस्कृतवाङ्मयप्रतिपादितविषयाः प्रकाशनीयाः 


संस्कृतं प्रचारणीयञ्च। 


. पाण्डुलिपीनां संरक्षणादिना सह सर्वोपलब्धता यथा स्यात्‌ तदर्थ प्रयतनीयम्‌। 
. आधुनिकवैज्ञानिकाः संस्कृतज्ञाशच सम्भूय शोधादिकार्यं कुर्युः तादृशी काचिद्‌ योजना 


कल्पनीया | 


 दूरदर्शनचौनलादिमध्ये आयुर्वेद-योग-ज्योतिष- वास्तुप्रभतिक्षत्रेषु संस्कृतज्ञानामेव प्रवेशः स्यान्नतु 


संस्कृतज्ञानरहितानाम्‌, इत्येतदर्थं प्रयासो विधातव्यः। 


अन्ते - 


विज्ञानादिनिधिः कलादिजलधिः विद्यासुधावारिधिः 
प्राच्यार्वाच्यसमस्तबोध्यविषयादीनां च मूलं परम्‌। 
यस्मिन्‌ भूतभवद्भविष्यसकलार्थाः सन्ति भो वर्णिताः 
विठ्ठदिभः सुतरां प्रसन्नमनसा तत्‌ संस्कृतं सेव्यताम्‌।। 


इत्येव कामयमानः तदर्थं भगवन्तं प्रार्थयमानश्च निजं वाग्व्यापारम्‌ इहैव उपरमयामि | 


जयतु संस्कृतम्‌। जयतु भारतम्‌। 
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नवचत्वारिंशत्तमम्‌ अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनम्‌, 


गुजरातप्रान्तः 
चन्द्रकान्त शुक्लः 





मान्यमान्याः मुख्यातिथयः, नवचत्वारिंशत्तमस्यास्य प्राच्यविद्या सम्मेलनस्योपाध्यक्षा : पद्मश्रीसम्मानेन 
समलङ्कृताः रमाकान्तशुक्लमहोदयाः, सम्मेलनस्यास्य महासचिवाः महामान्याः सरोजाभाटेमहाभागाः, 
श्रीसोमनाथसंस्कृत विश्वविद्यालयस्य कुलपतिपदमलकुर्वाणाः अकनाथचौधरीमहोदयाः,मञ्चस्थाः अन्ये 
समादरणीयाः अतिथयः, सभामण्डपे विराजमानाः सुहृदः प्रतिनिधयः, विद्वांसः विदुष्यश्च | 


नमः पूर्वेभ्यः पथिकृद्भ्यः। नवनवतिवर्षेभ्यः प्रवर्तमानस्यास्य सम्मेलनस्य ऋषिकल्पेभ्यः 
पथप्रदर्शकेभ्यः सर्वप्रथममयं जनः नमोवाकं प्रशास्ते तदन प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य सदस्यान्‌ प्रति 
कार्तज्यं प्रकटयति उपस्थितेभ्यः स्वागतञ्च व्याहरति। पदप्रदर्शकानां नामस्मरणमात्रेणाप्यपायानां 
प्रशमनं भवितुमर्हति। तेषु केचन उल्लेख्याः सन्ति. आर० जी० भण्डारकरः, सिल्वाँ लेवी, गङ्गानाथ 
झा, जे०जे० मोदी, काशीप्रसाद जायसवालः, एस० के० आय्यंगरः, Who डब्लू० थामस, महामना 
मदनमोहन मालवीयः, गुलाम याजदानी, एस० Go sedes, भारतरत्नं पी०वी०काणे, आर०सी० 
मजुमदारः, एस० tho दे, सर्वपल्ली राधाकृष्णन्‌, Uo एस० अल्तेकरः, वी०वी० मिराशी, वी० राघवन, 
वासुदेवशरण अग्रवालः, Uo एन० उपाध्ये, विश्वबन्धु शास्त्री, पी०एल० वैद्यः, Slo सी० सरकारः, 
पी०बी० बापटः, नीहार रञ्जन रे, गौरीनाथ शास्त्री, आर० एन० दाण्डेकरः, रमारञ्जन मुखर्जी, प्रभाकर 
नारायण कवठेकरः, who कृष्णमूर्तिः, जयमन्त मिश्रः, प्रभुदयाल अग्निहोत्री, अनन्तलाल ठक्कुरः, 
विद्यानिवास मिश्रः, कृष्णकान्त चतुर्वेदी, अभिराजो राजेन्द्र मिश्रः, सतीशचन्द्र झा, सत्यव्रत शास्त्री, 
जानकीवल्लभ पटनायकः, राधावल्लभ त्रिपाठी, महावीर अग्रवालप्रभृतय:। महासचिवेषूल्लेख्याः सन्ति- 
पी०डी० गुणे, अमरनाथ झा, एस०के० आय्यंगरः, एस०के०दे, ए०एस० अल्तेकरः, एस०डी० जोशी, 
सरोजा भाटे प्रभृतयः। आर० एन० दाण्डेकरमहोदयस्तु भीष्मपितामहवदुल्लेख्योऽस्ति। 

सम्मेलनमिदं देवाधिदेवस्य सोमनाथस्य पादारविन्दयोः अधः सञ्जायमानमस्ति। विद्याक्षेत्रेपि 
प्रथितयशसः गुजरातप्रदेशस्य कोणेऽस्मिन्‌ विद्यमानमिदं क्षेत्रं भगवतः सोमनाथस्य चन्द्रिकया भारतस्य 
तमः अपनयति। एष प्रदेशः पौराणिककालात्‌ एवानर्तलाटावन्त्यानपसौराष्ट्रकच्छादिभिः समलङ्कृत 
स्वकीयामाभां वितनोति। प्रदेशो5यं वैष्ण॒वातिरिक्तं शैवजैनबौद्धसम्प्रदायानाञ्च भूमिरस्ति यत्र वलभीक्षेत्रं 
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विशेषतया बहुकालपर्यन्तं विद्याभूमिरूपेणोल्लेख्यमासीत्‌। विक्रमनिर्वाणस्य षरट्त्रिशदधिकशत 
वर्षानन्तरमेवात्र भद्रबाहोः शिष्येण जिनचन्द्रेण श्वेताम्बरस्य स्थापना विहिता आसीत्‌, परं विशेषतया 
स्थानमिदं हीनयानसम्प्रदायस्याध्ययनक्षेत्रमासीत्‌। पश्चिमगुजरातस्य भावनगरकषेत्रे षष्ठे शतके स्थापितमिदं 
विद्याकेन्द्र द्वादशशतकपर्यन्तमुन्नतशिखरे विराजते स्म। तत्र षट्सहस्रच्छात्राणामध्ययनस्य व्यवस्था 
आसीत्‌, यत्र शताधिकाः विहाराः आसन्‌। अत्रैव गुणमतिः स्थिरमतिश्च बौद्धग्रन्थान्‌ विरचितवन्तौ | 
विश्वविद्यालयस्यास्य संवर्धनं गुर्जरप्रदेशस्य सम्पन्नैः जनैः भवति स्म। मैत्रकनरेशानां काले तु 
विद्याकेन्द्रस्याभिवृद्धिः स्मरणीयास्ति। अस्य महत्त्वमाकलयन्‌ दशकुमारचरितेऽपि लिखितमस्ति- 
“अस्ति सौराष्ट्रेषु वलभीनाम नगरी। तस्यां गृहगुप्तनाम्नो गुह्यकेन्दतुल्यविभवस्य नाविकपतेर्दुहिता 
रत्नवती नाम।”( दशकुमारचरितम्‌, Yo 358, चौखम्बा, 1965) | 


अनेनोद्धरणेन ज्ञायते यत्‌ क्षेत्रमिदं विभवसम्पन्नवतां व्यापारिणामप्यासीत्‌। कथमिदं 
विद्याकेन्द्रमासीदित्यस्मिन्‌ विषये कथासरित्सागरे सङ्केतितमस्ति 


स॒ विष्णुदत्तो वयसा पूर्णषोडशवत्सरः। 

गन्तुं प्रवर्तते विद्याप्राप्तये वलभी पुरीम्‌।। 
(कथासरित्सागरः, पृ० 141, निर्णयसागरः) 
हवेनसांगः विस्तरेण वलभीविषये वर्णयति कथयति च यत्तत्र संघारामेषु प्रायः षट्शतभिक्षवः 
पठन्ति स्म। तस्मिन्‌ समये चीनदेशे वलभीनालन्दाकेन्द्रयोः चर्चा भवति स्म। अष्टमशतके मैत्रकनरेशानां 
काले विद्याक्षेत्रं वलभी एव आनर्तसौराष्ट्रयो: राजधान्यासीत्‌। मैत्रकाणां समये आनर्तपुरम्‌ (सम्प्रति 
ASTRA) वेदस्य शाखानामपि अध्ययनकेन्द्रमासीत्‌। रुद्रदाम्नः शिलालेखानुसारं क्षत्रपः स्वयमपि 
राजनीतिशास्त्रपर्यायभूते अर्थविद्यातिरिक्तं शब्दगान्धर्वन्यायविद्यानामपि पण्डितः आसीत्‌। वलभीक्षेत्रतः 

प्राप्तैः शिलालेखैः ज्ञायते यत्तस्मिन्‌ काले संस्कृतं राजभाषापदे विराजते स्म। 


लाटदेशवास्तव्यो दुर्गाचार्यः निरुक्तोपरि ऋज्वर्थवृत्तिं रचयामास। ऋग्वेदस्य भाष्यकाराः 
स्कन्दस्वामिनोऽपि अस्यैव प्रदेशादिति स्वीक्रियते। आनर्तपुरे आनन्दपुरे वा वेदानां ध्वनिः सर्वत्रापि श्रूयते 
स्म इति सूच्यते | एकादशशतके अत्रैव द्याद्विवेदः नीतिमञ्जरीग्रन्थमारचितवान्‌ । गुर्जरप्रदेशे बहुविधशास्त्रवित्‌ 
श्वेताम्बरसम्प्रदायानुयायी हेमचन्द्रो जात: | व्याकरणशास्त्रदूष्टया तेन लघुवृत्तिबुहदत्तिसहितञ्च शब्दानुशासनं 
व्यरचि। सः शब्दमहार्णवन्यासलिङ्गानुशासनोणादिगणविवरणधातुपारायणविवरणा तिरिक्तं व्याकरणस्य 
विविधान्‌ ग्रन्थान्‌ रचयामास | अलङ्कारचूडामणिविवेकवृत्तिद्वयसहितं तेन काव्यानुशासनमपि रचितम्‌। 
हेमचन्द्रस्यैव शिष्यद्वयेन रामचन्द्रगुणचन्द्रेण प्रसिद्ध नाट्यदर्पणं विरचितम्‌। गणरत्नमहोदधेः रचयिता 
वर्धमानसूरिः प्रदेशेऽस्मिन्नेव जन्म लेभे। पञ्चग्रन्थिव्याकरणनाम्ना प्रसिद्धस्य बुद्धिसागरव्याकरणस्य 
कर्ता बुद्धिसागरोऽपि प्रशंस्योस्ति। स्वयं नृपतिः कुमारपालः गणदर्पणव्याकरणस्य रचनां कृतवानिति 
कथ्यते। त्रयोदशशतके गुर्जरनृपतेः विशालदेवस्य सभाकविः अमरचन्द्रसूरिः स्यादिशब्दसमुच्चयनाम्ना 
ग्रन्थमकरोत्‌। गुणचन्द्रसूरिणा पञ्चदशशतकस्यारम्भे क्रियारत्नसमुच्चयनाम्ना व्याकरणग्रन्थः 
विरचितः। वाग्भटालङ्कारस्य रचयिता वाग्भटः द्वादशशताब्यामुद्भूत इति मन्यते। त्रयोदशशताब्दयां 
नरेन्द्रप्रभसूरिमहोदयः अलङ्कारमहोदधिं विरचितवान्‌। कविशिक्षादृष्ट्या विविधाः ग्रन्थाः गुजराते 


विरचिताः ये काव्यशास्त्रानुसार वैशिष्ट्यमावहन्ति यत्र कविवर्गस्य कृते परामर्शा: विराजन्ते। एते 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 


नवचत्वारिंशत्तमम्‌ अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनम्‌, गुजरातप्रान्त: 881 


ग्रन्थाः यायावरीयस्य राजशेखरस्य काव्यमीमांसां स्मारयन्ति। वादि देवसूरेः शिष्यः जयमङ्गलसूरिः 
काव्यशिक्षानाम्ना एकं ग्रन्थं व्यलेखि। इत्थमेव अमरचन्द्रसूरिरपि काव्यकल्पलतानाम्ना भाष्यसहितं 
काव्यशिक्षाग्रन्थमरचयत्‌। अमरचन्द्रसूरिः स्वयं स्वीकरोति यत्तस्य ग्रन्थोपरि अरिसिंहस्य कवितारहस्यस्य 
प्रभावोस्ति | लाटदेशस्यैव लाटीरीतिः भोजराजेन सरस्वतीकण्ठाभरणे उल्लिखितास्ति | 


वैयाकरणो बुद्धिसागरः छन्दःशास्त्रग्रन्थमपि रचितवान्‌। इदं तु प्रसिद्धमेवास्ति यद्‌ हेमचन्द्रः 
शब्दानुशासनकाव्यानुशासनातिरिक्तं छन्दोनुशासनमपि विरचितवान्‌ यत्र संस्कृतातिरिक्तं प्राकृतापभ्रंशयोरपि 
छन्दांसि विवेचितानि सन्ति परं तत्र वैदिकछन्दसां स्थानं नास्ति। अमरचन्द्रसूरिरपि छन्दोरत्नावलीनाम्ना 
ग्रन्थमारचितवान्‌। 


आचार्यो हेमचन्द्रः अमरकोशसदूशम्‌ अभिधानचिन्तामणिनाममालाग्रन्थमपि रचितवानस्ति। तस्य 
लिङ्गानुशासनमपि प्रसिद्धा रचना विद्यते। अत्र संस्कृतातिरिक्तं प्राकृतापभ्रंशदेशीभाषाणामपि केचन 
शब्दाः विवेचिताः सन्ति, येषां मूलं संस्कृते विराजते। तस्य एका अपरा रचना अनेकार्थसंग्रहोऽपि 
उल्लेख्या, यत्र एकस्य शब्दस्यानेके अर्थाः प्रतिपादिताः सन्ति। देशीनाममाला रयणावलीनाम्ना वा तेन 
देशीशब्दसंग्रहोऽपि व्यरचि। तस्य निघण्टशेषनामकः कोशग्रन्थः ओषधीयपादपानां संग्रहरूपेणास्ति। 
विशालदेवस्य सभापण्डितः अमरचन्द्रसूरिः एकाक्षरनाममालिकानाम्ना एकविंशतिपद्येषु एकाक्षरकोशं 
रचितवान्‌। 


अत्रैवाहमेकस्य नूतनस्यैकाक्षरकोशस्योल्लेखं कर्तुमीहे | वर्षत्रयपूर्वम- 
हमदाबादस्थेन एकविंशतिवर्षदेशीयेनैकेन जैनमुनिना मुनिश्रीराजसुन्दरविजयेन सुन्दरैकाक्षर- 
कोशनाम्ना एक: एकाक्षरकोशो विनिर्मित: । ये एकाक्षरकोशग्रन्था : सम्प्रत्युपलभ्यन्ते तेषु एतावत्प्रमाणेनार्थानां 
विवरणं नैव दूश्यते | तस्य ' ठश्चर्णस्य प्रविष्टिविषये मदीया सम्मतिः स्वीकृतासीत्‌। केवलं ठवर्णदृष्ट्यैवात्र 
दशाधिकशताभिप्रायाः विवेचिताः सन्ति। न केवलमत्राभिप्रायप्रकटनमेव विराजते, अपितु स्वनिर्मितायां 
पुण्यसौम्यावृत्तयां प्रत्येकस्याभिप्रायप्रकटने अन्ये एकाक्षरकोशनिर्मातारः किमुक्तवन्तः सन्तीत्यस्यापि प्रायः 
सङ्कलनं विहितमस्ति मुनिना | कोशग्रन्थेऽस्मिन्‌ 616 श्लोकाः सन्ति। निश्चयेन मुनिवर्यापि वन्दनीयः 
तस्य ग्रन्थोऽपि वन्दनीयः। मुनिरयं मङ्गलाचरणं कुर्वन्‌ निगदति- 
कलिकुण्डलेश्वरं नत्वा नुत्वा राजेन्दू्सदगुरुम्‌। 
करोत्येकाक्षरं कोशं बालेभ्यो बालसुन्दरः।। 
(श्रुतज्ञानसंस्कारपीठम्‌, कलिकुण्डतीर्थम्‌, नवरंगपुर, अहमदाबाद) 
ज्योतिषशास्त्रदृष्टरया गुर्जरस्य लाटदेशीयो लाटदेवः आर्यभटप्रथमस्यानुयायी आसीत्‌ यो वराहमिहिरेण 
पञ्चसिद्धान्तिकायाम्‌ अहर्गणगणनाप्रसङ्गे उल्लिखितोऽस्ति। एष सर्वसिद्धान्तगुरुनाम्ना ख्यातः आसीत्‌। 
चापराजवंशस्य व्याघ्रमुखराजस्य समये भिल्लमल्लकाचार्यो ब्रह्मगुप्तः श्रीमाल इति क्षेत्रस्यासीत्‌, 
येन ब्रह्मस्फुटसिद्धान्तो रचितः। राज्ञः कुमारपालस्य काले ज्योतिषसामुद्रिकतिलकनाम्ना यो ग्रन्थः 
दुर्लभराजेनारब्धः सः तस्य पुत्रेण जयदेवेन पूर्णतां प्राप्तः यः स्वयमपि स्वप्नचिन्तामणिग्रन्थस्य रचयिता 
इति ज्ञायते | शकुनशास्त्रमभिलक्ष्य राज्ञः अजयपालसमये नरहरिः नरपतिजयचर्यास्वरोदायनाम्ना ग्रन्थमेकं 
विरचितवान्‌ | ज्योतिःसाराभिधेयग्रन्थस्य रचयिता देवप्रभसूरेः शिष्योऽभवत्‌ नरचन्द्रसूरिः। 


जैनसम्प्रदायस्यानेके आचार्या : us वा mami काव्यानां वा रचयितारो5 भवन्‌। आचार्यास्तु 
कि sen | hg Ura Rome Colt 
मुख्यरूपेण जैनदर्शनस्य सिद्धान्ता ed: तथैव कवयोऽपि स्वकाव्येषु जैनधर्मस्यैव 
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चित्रणं कृतवन्तः यत्र श्वेताम्बरदिगम्बरसम्प्रदाययोः उल्लेखोऽस्ति। अनेकान्तवादसिद्धान्तस्य स्थापनार्थ 
वलभ्यां चतुर्थपञ्चमशताब्योर्मध्ये मल्लवाडिननामकः जैनधर्मानुयायी द्वादशारनयचक्रनाम्ना ग्रन्थं 
भाष्यसहितं व्यलेखि | जैनाचार्येषु हरिभद्रसूरिस्तु ख्यात एवास्ति यः अष्टमशतके अभूदिति स्वीक्रियते | 
तस्य षड्दर्शनसमुच्चयग्रन्थस्तु अन्येषामपि दार्शनिकसम्प्रदायानां विवेचनं विदधाति। भिन्नमालक्षे्र 
निवसन्‌ सः विविधान्‌ श्रीमालिराजपूतजनान्‌ जैनधर्मे आनीतवान्‌। याकोबीमतानुसारं सः अर्धमागध्यां 
विरचितानां जैनागमानां संस्कृतभाषया भाष्यकाररूपेण प्राथम्येनोल्लेख्योस्ति। अनेकान्तजयपताकानामकेन 
ग्रन्थेन सः जैनदर्शनं श्रद्धया सिषेवे। कलिकालसर्वज्ञानोपाधिविभूषितो हेमचन्द्रः जैनन्यायदृष्ट्या 
प्रमाणमीमांसाग्रन्थमरचयत्‌। स एव द्विजवदनचपेटापरनाम्ना वेदाङ्कुशग्रन्थमपि कृतवान्‌। 
सप्तदशशतकस्य जैनाचार्यः यशोविजयो जैनतर्क भाषातिरिक्तमनेकेषां ग्रन्थानां रचयिता अस्ति। तस्य रचनाः 
सनातनधर्मेणापि प्रभाविताः सन्ति। यशोविजयस्यैव समकालिकस्य विनयविजयस्य लोकप्रकाशनामिका 
रचना जैनमतानुसारं ब्रह्माण्डं वर्णयति। 


जैनसम्प्रदायदृष्टया अनेकानि नाटकानि गुजराते रचितानि सन्ति। तेषु मोहराजपराजयनाटकं 
प्रतीकनाटकातिरिक्तमैतिहासिकं नाटकमस्ति। नाटकस्यास्य रचयिता यशपाल: राज्ञः अजयपालस्य मन्त्री 
आसीत्‌ । कुमारपालानन्तरमजयपाल : त्रयोदशशतकस्यारम्भे राज्यमकरोत्‌ ।नाटकस्यास्य प्रथमतया अभिनयः 
महावीरस्य यात्रामहोत्सवेऽभवदिति सूच्यते। नाटकस्य नायकः नृपतिः कुमारपाल एवास्ति। अनन्तरं 
वादिचन्द्रसूरिणाषोडशशताब्दयांज्ञानसूर्योदयनाटकं रचितम्‌ ।मोहराजपराजयनाटकं श्वेताम्बरसम्प्रदायस्यास्ति 
परं ज्ञानसूर्योदयनाटकं दिगम्बरसम्प्रदायस्य प्रातिनिध्यं करोति | प्रबोधचन्द्रोदयस्य विरोधे लिखितेऽस्मिन्‌ 
नाटके ज्ञानसूर्यस्योदयः चित्रितोऽस्ति। ज्ञानसूर्योदस्याष्टशती प्रबोधचन्द्रोदयस्योपनिषदस्ति, तथैव 
प्रबोधचन्द्रोदयस्य दया अत्र श्रद्धा अस्ति। तत्र दया लुप्ता जातासीदत्र श्रद्धा लुप्ताभवत्‌। स्वशोधकार्यार्थ 
प्रयतितेऽपि ज्ञानसूर्योदयं नैव प्राप्तम्‌। परं नाथूराम प्रेमिणः हिन्द्यानुवादानुसारमस्य नाटकस्य रचना 
मधूकनगरे जातेति | नाटकेऽस्मिन्‌ विरोधिसम्प्रदायानां खण्डनं विधाय दिगम्बरजैनसम्प्रदायस्य सिद्धान्तानां 
स्थापनमस्ति। 


यशश्चन्द्रविरचितमेकं प्रकरणमस्ति मुदितकुमुदचन्द्र इति। बलदेवोपाध्यायः नाट्यकृतिविषये 
लिखति-“ यह प्रकरण एक विख्यात धार्मिक शास्त्रार्थ का अवलम्बन कर लिखा गया है, जो 
1124 $o Ñ श्वेताम्बर मुनि देवसूरि और दिगम्बरसूरि और दिगम्बर मुनि कुमुदचन्दर के बीच 
हुआ था। इसमें कुमुदचन्दूर का मुखमुदूण हो गया। इसलिए इस रूपक का सार्थक नाम है।” 
(संस्कृत साहित्य का इतिहास, पृ. 583, वाराणसी, 97) 

कृष्णचौतन्यः एतस्मिन्‌ विषये प्रतिपादयति-“ इसीलिए यशश्चन्द्र ने एक नाटक की रचना 
की जो दो परस्पर विरोधी जैनमतों के संस्थापकों, श्वेताम्बर सूरि तथा दिगम्बर कुमुदचन्दू के 
बीच विवाद के विवरण के अतिरिक्त और कुछ नहीं है।” (संस्कृत साहित्य का नवीन इतिहास, 
Yo 385, वाराणसी, 1965) । संस्कृतवाङ्मयकोशे श्रीधर भास्कर वर्णेकरमहोदयः यशश्चन्द्रस्य नाम्ना 
कुसुमचन्द्रनाटकस्याप्युल्लेखं करोति। 

गुर्जरप्रदेशस्य काव्यकारेष्वनेके सन्ति, परं भट्रिमाघयो म विशेषतयोल्लेख्यमस्ति । द्वयोर्मध्ये एकमपूर्व 
साम्यमस्ति gut: काव्ययोर्नाम वधपदेन युक्तमस्ति। Ye: रचना अस्ति- रावणवधमहाकाव्यं माघस्य 
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प्रसिद्ध नास्त्यपितु Sal: रचनाकारयोर्नाम्ना काव्ययो : प्रसिद्धिरस्ति। महाकविः भट्टिः स्वयमेव प्रतिपादयति 
यत्सः वलभ्यां राज्ञः श्रीधरसेनस्य समये आसीत्‌- 


काव्यमिदं विहितं मया वलभ्यां श्रीधरसेननरेन्द्पालितायाम्‌। 
कीर्तिरतो भवतान्नृपस्य तस्य क्षेमकरः क्षितिपो यतःप्रजानाम्‌।। 
(22.35) 


महाकवेः माघस्य जन्म गुजरातप्रान्तस्य भीनमालनगरे जातमासीदिति शिशुपालवधस्य पाण्डुलिपिषु 
yen- “ इति श्रीभिन्नमालवास्तव्यदत्तक सूनोर्महाबैयाकरणस्य माघस्य कृतौ शिशुपालवधे महाकाव्येण्ष्‌ 
इति। भीनमालनगरं विद्याकेन्द्रातिरिक्तं विभवसम्पन्नमप्यासीदिति हवेनसांगोप्युल्लिलेख। समासतो 
वक्तुं शक्यते यत्प्राच्यविद्यादृष्ट्यागुजरातप्रदेशः अतीवोर्वरः अस्ति। एतस्मिन्‌ विषये राष्ट्रपतिसम्मानितस्य 
गौतमपटेलमहोदयस्य सम्पादकत्वे “Contribution of Gujarat to Sanskrit Literature” इति 
ग्रन्थेन विस्तरेण ज्ञातुं शक्यते। मान्याः प्राच्यविदयावतिनः, 

एतादृशस्य गुजरातप्रदेशस्य धार्मिकस्थले सोमनाथे सम्मेलनमिदं वैशिष्टर्यमावहति। स्वयमहं 
शान्तिनिकेतने यत्त्रिंशं सम्मेलनं जातमासीत्ततः निरन्तरं भागग्रहणं करोमि। मत्कृते उल्लेख्योस्ति 
यत्तत्सम्मेलनस्य' प्रोसिडिंग्स ' इत्यत्र मम शोधपत्रं प्रकाशितम भवत्‌ । पुनश्च गुजराते यद्वात्रिंशं सम्मेलनमभवत्‌ 
ततः निरन्तरमहं कार्यकारिण्यामस्मि। इत्थं दशकचतुष्टयं यावत्‌ अनवरतमहं प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनेन संयुक्तो 
भूत्वा तस्य सेवायां निरतोऽस्मि। 


सोमनाथविषये सर्वे जनाः जानन्तीति मत्वा तद्विषये केवलमुद्धरणद्वयं दातुमीहे। क्षेत्रमिदं प्रभास क्षेत्र 
कथ्यतेऽति स्कन्दपुराणे प्रतिपादितमस्ति तत्रोक्तमस्ति यत्क्षेत्रमिदं सरस्वत्याः तटे विराजते यत्र लवणोदधिना 
तस्याः सङ्गमो जायते - 
एवं सरस्वती प्राप्ता प्रभासं क्षेत्रमुत्तम्‌। 
ब्रह्मलोकान्महादेवि सर्वपापप्रणाशिनी ii 
सोमेशाहक्षिणाग्नेये सागरस्य समीपतः। 
संस्थिता तु महादेवी वडवानलधारिणी।। 
(34.31.3.4) 
सरस्वत्याः एषा धारा प्रतीचीधारा मन्यते। प्रभासक्षेत्रं वराहपुराणे सौकरवक्षेत्रमिति कथितमस्ति यत्र 
चन्द्रः शापमुक्तूयर्थं दशसहस्रवर्षाणि तपस्तेपे - 


तत्र सौकरवे तीर्थे चन्द्रो विष्णुमतोषयत्‌। 
प्राप्ता च परमा सिद्धिः सोमतीर्थऽन्यदुर्लभा।। 
यत्र तप्तं तपस्तेन सोमेन सुमहात्मना। 
पञ्चवर्षसहस्त्राणि एकपादेन तिष्ठता।। 
पञ्चवर्षसहस्त्राण तथैवोर्ध्वमुखः Ra: | 
एवमुग्रं तपः कृत्वा कान्तिमानभवच्च सः।। 
(अ० 37) 
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चन्द्रेणाथवा सोमेनात्र तपस्तप्तमत एव स्थानमिदं सोमनाथमिति मन्यते, परमत्राहमेकमन्यत्‌ तथ्यं 
स्थापयितुमिच्छामि | नाहं जाने यदेतस्मिन्विषये केनापि विदुषा पूर्वमुक्तमस्ति न वा? 

‘aa’ इति पदस्य एका व्युत्पत्तिर्जायते 'उमया सह सोम' इति, अर्थात्‌ यत्र पार्वत्या सह 
शिवस्योल्लेखो जायते स भवति सोम इति। एषा व्युत्पत्तिः प्रबोधचन्द्रोदयनाटकस्य चन्द्रिकाटीकायां 
दत्तास्ति। तत्रोक्तमस्ति- “उमया सहितः सोमः, सोमो यथा पार्वत्या सह कैलासे मोदते तद्गदभक्तः 
पार्वतीतुल्यकान्तया सहितः सन्‌ ईश्वरवेषधारी कैलासे मोदते, सैव मुक्तिः।” (पृ. 111, 
निर्णयसागरप्रेस, 1924) | अनया व्युत्पत्त्या सोमनाथस्य व्युत्पत्तिः भविष्यति-“ सोम एव नाथः यस्य 
स्थानस्य तत्‌ स्थानं सोमनाथमिति।” 

वस्तुतः शिवस्य कृते सोम इति पदं प्रसिद्धमेवास्ति | प्रबो धचन्द्रोदयादिनाटकेषु सोमसिद्धान्तस्योल्लेखः 
प्राप्यते। प्रबोधचन्द्रोदयस्यैकस्मिन्‌ वाक्ये उक्तमस्ति-“ततः प्रविशति कापालिकरूपधारी 
सोमसिद्धान्तः”। (Jo 111, चौखम्बा, 1968) | 

शैवसम्प्रदायस्यानेके सम्प्रदायाः यद्यपि समग्रे भारते प्राप्यन्ते, परं यामुनाचार्येण स्वीये आगमप्रामाण्ये 
सम्प्रदायस्यास्य चतुर्विधत्वं स्थापितमस्ति. शैवः, पाशुपतः, कालामुखः, कापालिकश्च - 


यथा माहेश्वरे तन्त्रे विरुद्धं बहु जल्पितम्‌। 
चतुर्विधा हि तत्तसिद्धचर्यामार्गानुसारिणः।। 
यथा कापालिकाः कालामुखाः पाशुपतास्तथा। 
शैवास्तत्र च कापालं मतमेतं प्रचक्षते।। 
(Yo 46, तारायन्त्रालयः, वाराणसी, 1937) 


सोमसिद्धान्त एव परमेश्वरसिद्धान्तः, भैरवसिद्धान्तः, कौलाचारः, सरभंगसम्प्रदायः, अघोरमतं वा 
वक्तुं शक्यते। सोमसिद्धान्तः वामाचारसिद्धान्तोऽस्ति, यतः पूर्वं वेदाचारः, वैष्णवाचारः, शैवाचारः, 
दक्षिणाचारः, सिद्धान्ताचारश्च ज्ञायते। वामाचारिणस्तु घोषयन्ति यत्तेषां सम्बन्धः अथर्ववेदेन वर्तते | 
सोमसिद्धान्तस्य साधना कौलाचारनाम्ना बोध्यते। आचार्यो हजारीप्रसाद द्विवेदी सौभाग्यभास्करमतमुद्धरन्‌ 
कुलाकुलयोः पार्थक्यं स्पष्टीकरोति 


कुलं शक्तिरिति प्रोक्तमकुलं शिव Gun 

कुलेऽकुलेस्य सम्बन्धः कौलमित्यभिधीयते।। 
(नाथसम्प्रदाय, पृ०61) 
अनेनोद्धरणेन ज्ञायते यत्कुलं शक्तिः, उमा, पार्वती वास्ति अकुलञ्च शिवः, तयोः समन्वयः 
कौलमिति। प्रबोधचन्द्रोदयस्य कापालिकोऽपि कुलाचार्योभिहितोऽस्ति। कुलस्य व्याख्यां कुर्वता 
भास्कररायेणोक्तमस्ति-“ ep: पृथिवीतत्त्वं लीयते यस्मिन्‌ तदाधारचक्रं कुलम्‌।” (भारतीय 
दर्शन-बलदेव उपाध्याय, Yo 638, काशी, 1966) । कुलशब्दस्यार्थः त्रिकोण: योनिर्वा स्वीक्रियते | अत एव 
सिद्धान्तोऽयं भोगवादी मन्यते। कुलस्यापरोऽर्थः भवति कुण्डलिनी | यदा साधकस्य कुण्डलिनी जागरिता 
भवति तदा सा शिवोन्मुखा जायते | कौलसम्प्रदायः पञ्चमकाराणां सेवनं मनुते-मद्यम्‌, मांसम्‌, मत्स्यम्‌, मुद्रा, 
मैथुनञ्च। कापालिकाः पञ्चमकाराणामभिप्रायं भिन्नतया प्रतिपादयन्ति । तत्र ब्रह्मरन्ध्रेणोत्पन्नममृतं मद्यमस्ति, 
पापपुण्यवतां पशूनां SAU BER aida S RE RERE A श्वासप्रश्वासयोर्नाम 
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मत्स्यमस्ति, असज्जनानां त्याग एव मुद्रा भवति तथा सहस्रारे स्थितस्य शिवकुण्डलिन्यो: मिलनमेवाथवा 
सुषुम्नाप्राणयोस्सङ्गम एव मैथुनं कथ्यते | कापालिकाः परद्रव्येषु अन्धवत्‌, परस्त्रीषु नपुंसकवत्‌, परापवादे 
मूकाः, जितेन्द्रियाश्च कथिताः सन्ति - 
परदूव्येषु योऽन्धस्य परस्त्रीषु नपुंसकः। 
परापवादे यो मूकः सर्वदा विजितेन्द्रियः i 
तस्यैव ब्राह्मणस्यात्र वामे स्यादाधिकारिता। 
(भारतीय दर्शन-पृ० 640) 
भावचूडामणितन्त्रेऽप्युक्तमस्ति यः कर्दमचन्दनयोर्मध्ये, शत्रुप्रिययोर्मध्ये, श्मशानभवनयोर्मध्ये , 
काञ्चनतृणयोर्मध्ये च भेदं न करोति स एव वास्तविकः कौल: - 
कर्दमे चन्दनेऽभिन्नं पुत्रे शत्रौ तथा fusi 
श्मशाने भवने देवि तथैव काञ्चने तृणे।। 
न भेदो यस्य देवेशि स कौलः परिकीर्तितः।। 
(भारतीय दर्शन. Yo 637) 
परमुपर्युक्तस्य कौलमतस्य विवरणं नाधिकतया शास्त्रेषु काव्येष वा प्राप्यते, अपितु तेषां भोगवादस्यैव 
चर्चा प्राप्यते। सोमसिद्धान्तस्य विस्तृतं वर्णनं प्रबोधचन्द्रोदये दृश्यते यत्र कापालिकः स्वमतविषये 
निर्दिशति यन्मस्तिष्कांबवसाभिः युक्तेन महामांसेन सुरापानेन च तेषां पारणा भवति तेनैव महामांसेन च ते 
जुह्वति महाभैरवञ्च पूजयन्ति - 
मस्तिष्कांबवसाभिपूरितमहामांसाहुतीर्जुवतां 
वह्नौ ब्रह्मकपालकल्पितसुरापानेन नः पारणा। 
सद्यः कृत्तकठोरकण्ठविगलत्कीलालधारोज्ज्वलै 
vul नः पुरुषोपहारबलिभिर्देवो महाभैरवः।। (3.13) 
कापालिको व्यनक्ति यन्महेश्वरः प्रतिपादयति यत्पार्वतीप्रतिरूपया प्रियतमया सहालिङ्गितो भूत्वैव 
जीवः शिवस्वरूपतामाप्नोति - 
पार्वत्याः प्रतिरूपया दयितया सानन्दमालिङ्गितो मुक्तः क्रीडति चन्दचूडवपुरित्यूचे 
मृडानीपतिः।। (3.16) 
प्रबोधचन्द्रोदयस्यैव श्लोकमेकम्‌ (3.20) उद्धरयता डा० सीताकृष्ण नाम्बियारः लिखति 
यद्दक्षिणभारते सम्प्रत्यपि एतादृशः एकः सम्प्रदायः प्राप्यते यः “कडु कडु पाण्डिस' इति कथ्यते 
“Even today there is in South India a sect of people called “Kadu kadu 
pandis’, who with damaru in their hands beg door to door and are 
believed to practice the primitive siddhis mentioned above.” 
(Introduction of Prabodhchandrodaya, p 51, Motilal, 1971) 


पुडुचेरितः प्रकाशिते न्यू इण्डियन एक्सप्रेस इत्यस्य चत्वार्यधिकविंशशतकस्य अगस्तमासस्य 
सप्तमदिवसस्याङके कार्तिक्रमाधवनस्यैक: आलेख: प्रकशितो5स्ति यत्र तेन विस्तरेण सम्प्रदायस्यास्य 
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विवरणं दत्तमस्ति। तेन प्रतिपादितमस्ति यद्ये कडु कडु पाण्डिस उच्यन्ते ते वस्तुतः 'कनिक्करश्जनजातीया: 
सन्ति। तेषामेका वसतिः काञ्चीपुरम्‌ वेल्लोरमार्गे सिरुकवेरीपककम्‌ ग्रामे विद्यते यत्र प्रायः 
fen frg gerade चतुस्त्रिंशत्‌ परिवाराः निवसन्ति स्म । कनिक्करजनजातीयेष एकेन कवडीनाम्ना जनेन 
सः तेषां जीवनशैली ज्ञातवान्‌। एते जनानां पीडानिवारणं कुर्वन्ति । ते हस्तरेखाविशेषज्ञाः ज्योतिर्विदश्च 
भवन्ति। ते जक्कम्मादेव्याः पूजकाः भवन्ति। तेषां विवाहः तेषामुपसम्प्रदायेष्वेव भवति। ते सन्ति सप्त- 
चवन-वकड-बंगोध-धरकर-वस्तर-मश्चिकर-सासनाश्च ।। 





विद्यापरिणयनाटकस्य सोमसिद्धान्ती पञ्चमकाराणामुपयोगितां प्रमाणयति (4.28, आनन्दराय मखी, 
चौखम्बा, 1967) । सः सांसारिकाणां विषयाणां प्राप्तिमेव मोक्षं स्वीकरोति प्रतिपादयति च यत्सदेहकैवल्यमेव 
तन्मते परमः पुरुषार्थोऽस्ति कामोपभोगश्च स्वर्गप्राप्तिरस्ति-“ सदेहकैवल्यमिदमेव नः परमपुरुषार्थ 
इति। स्वर्गस्त्वयमेव, यदत्र समभिलषितसर्वार्थसिद्धिभिरनियन्त्रिताः कामोपभोगा इति” (go 
81.82) गोकुलनाथोपाध्यायस्य अमृतोदयनाटके कथा चार्वाकसदूशमेव सोमसिद्धान्तं मनुते-“ तं किल 
चार्वाकस्य बन्धुरतिनृशंसः सोमसिद्धान्त: समारायाह्वयते A (पृ. 100, चौखम्बा, 1964) | 
श्रीनिवासदीक्षितस्य भावनापुरुषोत्तमनाटके कापालिकः गोरखनाथस्य नाम जपन्‌ रंगमंचोपरि 
आगच्छति कथयति च यत्‌ मत्तायाःचन्द्रमुख्याः गण्डूषयुक्तेन मदिरायाः पानेन सरसमांसभक्षणेन च देहिनः 
मोक्ष प्राप्नुवन्ति - 
RRR पातव्यं मधु मत्तचन्द्ूवदनागण्डूषितं सर्वदा । 
कर्तव्या सरसामिषाशनकला यस्मिन्‌ मते देहिनाम्‌।। 
(आधुनिक संस्कृतनाटक, पृ०74, रामजी उपाध्याय, संस्कृतपरिंषद्‌, सागर वि०वि०, 1977) 
राजशेखरस्य कर्पूरमञ्जर्या: भैरवानन्दोऽपि कापालिक एवास्ति, यः “ कौलो धर्मः कस्य नो भाति 
रम्यः” (1.23, चौखम्बा, 1970) इत्युद्घोषयन्‌ कथयति यविष्णुब्रह्मादयो देवाः ध्यानवेदपाठयज्ञादिभिश्च 
मुक्तिं स्वीकुर्वन्ति, परमेकः उमापतिरेव सुरतेन सुरापानेन च मुक्तिं प्रतिपादयति- 
मुक्तिं भणन्ति हरिब्रह्ममुखादिदेवा ध्यानेन वेदपाठेन क्रतुक्रियाभिः। 
एकेन केवलमुमादयितेन दृष्टो मोक्षः समं सुरतकेलिसुरारसैः सः॥। 
(1.24) 
प्राप्तेषु प्रहसनेषु प्रायः प्राथम्येनोल्लेख्यः मत्तविलासोऽपि कापालिकसिद्धान्तमित्थमेव द्योतयति 
यत्रैकः कापालिकः आगत्य कथयति - 
पेया सुरा प्रियतमामुखमीक्षितव्यं ग्राह्यः 
स्वभावललितोऽनिकृतश्च वेषः। 
येनेदमीदूशमदूश्यत मोक्षवर्म 
दीर्घायुरस्तु भगवान्‌ स पिनाकपाणिः 1i 
(संस्कृतनाटक-ए०बी० कोथ, पृ०187, मोतीलाल, 1971) 
इत्थं सोमसिद्धान्ते कापालिकसिद्धान्ते वा उमया सह शिवस्य चर्चा विद्यते। सिद्धान्तोऽयं मनुते 
यत्पार्वतीतुल्यप्रियायाः साहचर्येणैव कोऽपि मुक्तिं प्राप्स्यति । उपस्थिताः विद्वांसः विदुष्यश्च 
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समासतः उपस्थापयितुं शक्यते यद्भगवत: सोमनाथस्य मन्दिरम्‌ उमया सह शिवं द्योतयति। यद्यपि 
प्रमुखानां देवानां चित्रणेऽस्माकं संस्कृतिः तेषां दयितानामप्युल्लेखं करोति, परमिदमपि तथ्यमेवास्ति 
यत्केवलं देवाधिदेव: शिव एव अर्धनारी धररूपेण चित्रितोऽस्ति। 


अस्माकं श्रुतिग्रन्थेष्वप्यर्धनारी श्वरस्यकल्पनाविराजते ।बृहदारण्यकोपनिषदिउक्तमस्ति-“ सोऽकामयत 
द्वितीयो म आत्मा जायेति” (1.2.4) । एष एव विषयः अग्रे विस्तरेण प्रतिपादितोऽस्ति यत्स एव 
agen यथा आलिङ्गितौ भवतः तथैवाभवत्‌। तदा तेन स्वदेहं विभक्तं, तस्यार्धभागेन पतिः जातः 
अवशिष्टेनार्धभागेन च पत्नी जाता। अत एव शरीरमिदमर्धबृगलवदभवत्‌। एष एवार्धबृगलवद्‌ विद्यमानः 
पुरुषार्धः स्त्रीरूपेणार्धबृगलेन यदा संयुक्तो जायते तदा पूर्णतामेति। अनेन सृष्टि: जाता-“ स द्वितीयमैच्छत्‌। 
स हैतावानास यथा स्त्रीपुमांसौ सम्परिष्वक्तौ स इममेवात्मानं वेधापातयत्ततः पतिश्च पत्नी 
चाभवतां तस्मादिदमर्धबृगलमिव स्व इति ह स्माह याज्ञवल्क्यस्तस्मादयमाकाशः स्त्रिया पूर्यत एव 
तां समभवत्ततो मनुष्या अजायन्त” (1.4.3) | शङ्कराचार्यः प्रत्यपीपदव यद्यतो हि पुरुषार्ध आकाशः 
स्यर्धेन शून्यो भवत्यत एव विवाहेन स पूर्णो जायते यथा विदलार्धद्वयं सम्पुटिते सति पूर्ण जायते-“ यस्मादयं 
पुरुषार्ध आकाशः स्यर्धशून्यः पुनरुद्वहनात्तस्मात्पूर्यते स्त्र्यर्धेन, पुनः सम्पुटीकरणेनेव विदलार्धः 1” 
(1.4.3 इत्यत्र शाङ्करभाष्यम्‌) | शतपथब्राह्मणेऽपि प्रतिपादितमस्ति यत्कोपि मनुष्यः पत्नी प्राप्यैव 
पूर्णो जायते- “यावज्जायां न विन्दते असर्वो हि तावद्‌ भवति।” (5.2.1.10) “ तदैक्षत बहुस्यां 
प्रजायेय” इति रूपेण छान्दोग्योपनिषदि (6.2.3) अपि, पुनश्च “सोऽकामयत। बहुस्यां प्रजायेयेति” 
रूपेण तत्तैरीयोपनिषदि (2.6) अपि समाम्नायते | 


स्मृतिग्रन्थाः श्रृतिग्रन्थानामनुगमनं कुर्वन्तीति महाकविना कालिदासेनोक्तमस्ति | तदनुरूपं मनुस्मृतावपि 
अर्धनारीश्वरस्योल्लेखो दूश्यते - 


द्विधा कृत्वात्मनो देहमर्धेन पुरुषोऽभवत्‌। 
अर्धेन नारी तस्यां स विराजमसूजत्प्रभुः।। 
(1.32) 


बृहदारण्यकोपनिषदि स: परमपुरुषः काममयः कथितोऽस्ति-“ काममयः पुरुषः स एव” (3.9.11) | 
अंशोपरि भाष्यं कुर्वता शङ्कराचार्यो मीमांसते यत्‌ स्त्रीप्रसङ्गस्याभिलाषा एव कामतत्त्वमस्ति, स्त्रीतः 
कामस्योद्दीपनं जायते-“ स्त्रीव्यतिकराभिलाषः कामः , कामशरीर इत्यर्थः............ स्त्रीतो हि कामस्य 
दीप्तिर्जायते” (3.9.11 इत्यत्र शाडकरभाष्यम) | अत्र शङ्कराचार्येण 'स्त्रीव्यतिकराभिलाषः कामः ' 
इति कामतत्त्वं परिभाषितमस्ति। अर॒धनारी श्वर स्वीकुर्वता महाकविना कालिदासेन मालविकाग्निमित्रनाटके 
व्यलेखि-“ रूद्रेणेदमुमाकृतव्यतिकरे स्वाङ्गे विभक्तं द्विधा” (1.4) । यूनानस्य दन्तकथानकेष्वपि 
प्राप्यते यत्पूर्व स्त्रीपुमांसौ भिन्नौ नैव आस्ताम्‌। ईश्वरेण द्विधा विभक्तम्‌ अत एव तौ परस्परमाकर्षितौ 
भूत्वा सदा एकाकारतामिच्छतः। बाईबिलग्रन्थेऽपि एतादृशः भावो दूश्यते यं विवेचयता विद्यामार्तण्डः 
सत्यव्रत विद्यालङ्कारो लिखति-“ इस भाव को बाईबिल ( Genesis 1.27 प्रकरण ) में लगभग 
इसी प्रकार कहा गया है। वहाँ लिखा है- "In the image of God created He him; Male 
and Female created He them”. इसके आगे 22वीं आयत में लिखा है-And the rib, the Lord 


God had taken from man made He a woman- पुरुष की पसली निकालकर परमात्मा 
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ने उसे स्त्री बना दिया। इसका यही अभिप्राय है कि सृष्टिरचना से पूर्व पुरुष इतना था जितने 
स्त्री-पुरुष मिले हुए थे”- यही बात इस उपनिषद्‌ में कही गई है। (उपनिषद्‌ प्रकाश, पृ० 441, 
विजयकृष्ण लखनपाल, नई दिल्ली-2, 1981) । प्रश्‍नोपनिषदि अपि वर्णितमस्ति यत्स्वयं प्रजापति: 
मिथुनमुदपादयत्‌ येन तौ प्रजाः उत्पादयिष्यतः- “स तपस्तप्त्वा मिथुनमुत्पादयते। रयिं च प्राणं 
चेत्येतो मे बहुधा प्रजाः करिष्यन्ति इति।”(1.4) | बृहदारण्यकोपनिषदि उल्लिखितमस्ति- “रेतो 
à प्रजापतिः।” (3.9.22) | अत्र भाष्यं विदधता शङ्कराचार्येण प्रश्नोत्तरशैल्यामुक्तमस्ति, यद्वीर्यं कुत्र 
विराजते। सः उत्तरं ददाति-हृदय इति। हृदयस्य कार्य वीर्यं भवति, अत एव हृदयत एव रेतसः स्खलनं 
जायते-“ कस्मिन्नु रेतः प्रतिष्ठितमिति? हृदय इति-यस्माद्‌ हृदयस्य कार्य रेतः। कामो हृदयस्य 
वृत्तिः, कामिनो हि हृदयादरेतोऽधिस्कन्दति।” (3.9.22 इत्यत्र शाङ्करभाष्यम्‌) | अत्र ध्यातव्यमस्ति 
यत्पाश्चात्यजगति तत्त्वमिदं शारीरिकी क्षुधा चित्रितास्ति परमस्माकं कामशास्त्रमिदं मनससतुष्टिं द्योतयति। 
मान्याः प्रतिनिधयः, 


शास्त्राणां प्रामाण्येन एषा स्थापना बलवती जायते यत्सोमनाथस्य देवेश्वर: शिव: अर्धनारी श्वरस्य 
कल्पनां प्रबलीकरोति। 


प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्य प्रभागेषु वैदिकप्रभागः सर्वोपरि विराजते। वस्तुतः प्राच्यविद्यायाः कृते मूर्ध्नि 
विराजन्ते अस्माकं वेदाः वैदिकञ्च साहित्यम्‌ | तत्र ऋततत्त्वस्य या कल्पना विराजते सा तु प्रेरणास्पदा। 
लैटिनभाषायामिदं तत्त्वं ' रेक्टस' रूपेण बोध्यते, येनांग्लभाषायाः 'राइट' शब्दः आगतोऽस्ति। ऋततत्त्वं 
शाश्वतं चिन्तनं धर्म वा दयोतयति, यन्नास्ति परिवर्तनीयम्‌। अस्यैव शाश्वतनियमस्य पालनेन मानवोऽपि 
देवत्वं प्राप्नोति | शाश्वताः नैतिकाः नियमाः एव धर्मसंज्ञकाः सन्ति, तदनुसारमाचरणञ्च कर्म इति | अत एव 
यजुर्वेदस्य ऋषिणा प्रोक्तमस्ति- “ कुर्वन्नेवेह कर्माणि जिजीविषेच्छतं समाः।” इति 

यजुर्वेद: “त्रीणि ज्योतींषि” (8.38) इति रूपेण आदित्याग्निवायुतत्त्वानि प्रकाशत्रयं स्वीकरोति 
येन जगदिदं विराजते | सवितृतत्त्वमन्तरिक्षे ऊर्जारूपेण द्योतते तदेव तत्त्वं यदास्माकं शरीरं प्राप्नोति तदा 
तद्गायत्रीरूपेण जायते। 


महामहोपाध्यायः गिरिधरशर्माचतुर्वेदः वेदस्य प्रतीकानामन्वेषणं विदधाति। सः 'गो' इति शब्दस्य 
प्रतीकात्मकताविषये व्यनक्ति यच्छब्दोऽयं मातृत्वं द्योतयति। मातृरूपा प्रकृतिः अदितिर्वा Hp भूमिरपि 
'गो' तथैव वाण्यपि ` गो' इत्यभिधेया। सः प्रतिपादयति यद्यदा पुरुषेण प्रकृतिः संयुज्यते तदा सा गर्भवती 
जायते, सूर्येण सह संयुक्ते जाते पृथिवी गर्भ बिभर्ति, तथैव यदा मनसा वाणी संयुक्ता जायते तदा 
गर्भयुक्ता भवति। अत एव एताः TN’ इति पदवाच्याः सन्ति। इत्थमेव सः प्रतिपादयति यत्परमेष्ठीनामधेयः 
"am इति आन्तरिक्ष जलमस्ति। “ अप्रकेतं सलिलं सर्वमा इदम्‌” (Fo 10/129/3) तथा “ अम्भः 
किमासीद्गहनं गभीरम्‌” (ऋग्वेद- 10/129/1) इति रूपेण नासदीयसूक्ते तस्यैव चित्रणमस्ति। 
“ आपो ह यद्‌ बृहतीविश्वमायन्‌ गर्भ दधाना जनयन्तीरग्निम्‌।” (ऋ०10/121/7) इति रूपेण तदेव 
जलं गर्भधारणं कृत्वा अग्निं सूर्य वा उत्पादयामास। अग्निशब्दः सूर्यस्य वाचकोऽस्ति। एतस्मिन्‌ विषये 
महर्षिणा यास्केनापि निरुक्ते उक्तमस्ति-* अपि एते उत्तरे ज्योतिषी ' अग्नी ' उच्येते” । (7/4) 

ऋग्वेदस्यैवोपर्युक्ते सूक्ते ऋषिणोक्तमस्ति-“ नासदासीन्नो सदासीत्तदानीम्‌” (10/129/1) । सृष्टेः 
आरम्भे नैव सदासीत्‌ नैवासदासीत्तर्हि किमासीदिति जिज्ञासायां शतपथब्राह्मणे प्रतिपादितमस्ति यत्तर्हि 
केवलं मन एव amd? औसी दिवे dir erre Ee तम्ममे"ह्चोसि*१10)5/3/1)। 


नवचत्वारिंशत्तमम्‌ अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनम्‌, गुजरातप्रान्त: 889 


तैत्तिरीयसंहितायां (3.12.3.3) विवेचितमस्ति यत्‌ मनसः वशे एव सर्व भवति-“मनसो वशे 
सर्वमिदं बभूव” | तस्यां संहितायामेवान्यत्र विश्लेषितमस्ति यन्मनसा एव वयं किञ्चिदपि सर्वमपि च प्राप्तु 
शक्नुम :-“ मनसा ह्यनाप्तमाप्तये” (2.5.11.4) । वस्तुतः शास्त्रेषु मनस्तत्त्वं प्रतीकरूपेण चित्रितमस्ति, 
यस्य चत्वारि रूपाणि वयं प्राप्नुमः। शतपथब्राह्मणे यन्मनः सृष्टेः आरम्भे उक्तमस्ति तत्तु प्रथमप्रकारेण 
वक्तुं शक्यते। द्वितीयं तु वैशेषिकमतानुसारेण संकल्पविकल्पात्मकं यद्भवति तदेव इन्द्रियरूपमस्ति। 
यदा मनः अन्येषामिन्द्रियाणां नियन्त्रणं विदधाति तदा तस्य तृतीयं रूपं जायते। इत्थमेव यदा सत्त्वं मनः 
भवति तदा तत्‌ कार्य करोति, येन वयं श्वसिमः, अस्माकं शरीरे रक्तसञ्चरणञ्च जायते | मनोबुद्धयोर्मध्ये 
मनः वाञ्छति, बुद्धिः जानाति। ज्ञानं वाञ्छां प्रशमयति। मनः चन्द्रमसा साम्यं बिभर्ति बुद्धिश्च सूर्येण। 
अत एव बुद्धि: स्वयं प्रकाशयति, परं मनसः प्रकाशिका भवति बुद्धिः। विषयाः स्वयमेव मनसः पार्श्वे 
आगच्छन्ति, परं बुद्धिस्तु स्वनिर्णयानुसारं विषयं चिनोति। अतः विषयाणां चयने मनः स्वतन्त्रं नास्ति, परं 
बुद्धिस्तु स्वतन्त्रा । मनः संस्कारं जनयति, बुद्धिस्तु ज्ञानमुत्पादयति। 

अस्तु वैदिकसाहित्येषु ये विचाराः साक्षात्प्रतीकरूपेण वा सन्ति, तेषामन्वेषणमस्माकं 
दायित्वमस्ति। एकमन्यविश्लेषणम्‌ | अस्माकं देशस्य नाम भारतम्‌ इति | अस्य नामकरणविषये विचारयन्ति 
पुराणानि प्रतिपादयन्ति यद्‌ ऋषभदेवस्य पुत्रेण नाम्ना अथवा दुष्यन्तस्य पुत्रेण नाम्ना भारतमिति नामकरणं 
जातं, परं कौषीतकिब्राह्मणानुसारं अग्निः एवात्र भरतः, यतो हि सः भरणं करोति-“ अग्निर्वै भरतः। स 
बै देवेभ्यः हव्यं भरति”। (3.2) | शतपथब्राह्मणेऽपि निगदितमस्ति-“एष उ वा इमाः प्रजाः प्राणो 
भूत्वा बिभर्ति तस्मादेवाह भारतेति” (4.2.2) । प्रतीयते यदूषभदुष्यन्तौ स्वपुत्रयोः नामकरणमग्निं 
ध्यात्वैव कृतवन्तौ, तयोः नाम्ना भारतं स्यात्‌। मान्याः प्रतिनिधयः, 


वेदातिरिक्तं प्राच्यविद्यासम्मेलनस्यास्य सर्वेपि प्रभागा: महत्त्वपूर्णाःसन्ति, यतो हि ते भारतस्य 
प्राच्यविद्यानां प्रातिनिध्यं कुर्वन्ति। सम्मेलनस्य प्राक्तनैः संरक्षक: अभिव्यक्तमस्ति यत्सम्मेलनमिदं 
प्राच्यविदुषामेतादूशं सङ्घटनमस्ति यत्प्रामुख्येन भारतीयायाः प्राचीनार्वाचीनायाश्च प्राच्यविद्यायाः 
विविधक्षेत्राणां शोधकार्येषु सामञ्जस्यं स्थापयति-“The All India Oriental Conference is an 
organisation of Oriental Scholars founded with the principal aim of co-ordinating 
research work in the various branches of Oriental Learning particularly those 
pertaining to Indianistic Studies traditional and modern." (15thAIOC, Bombay, 
1949). 


यद्यपि सम्मेलनदृष्ट्या प्राचीनाः अर्वाचीनाश्च भारतीयतायाः संवाहिकाः सर्वाः विद्याः 
अस्माकमध्ययनक्षेत्रे विराजन्ते, wi निश्चयेनास्माकं शास्त्राणां परिरक्षणं कथं स्यादिति सर्वैः सम्भूय 
चिन्तनीयम्‌ । ये विद्वांसः कार्येऽस्मिन्‌ संलग्नाः सन्ति तानहं सश्रद्धं नमस्करोमि | ज्ञानवृद्धौ सम्मेलनस्यास्य 
महत्‌ योगदानं वर्तते। देवाधिदेवस्य नगर्यां सोमनाथे अनुष्ठितमधिवेशनमिदं प्राच्यविद्यानां समुन्नयनार्थं 
नवीनानां सूत्राणामुद्भावनां कृत्वा प्राच्यविद्याचर्चायाः क्षेत्रं समुज्ज्चलं विधास्यतीत्यत्र नास्ति 
सन्देहावसरः। 


“न: सर्व इज्जनः संगत्यां सुमना असत्‌” Fo 10/141/4 


(All our associates may be like minded in our work.) 
CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sassy Ramtek Collection 
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Presidential Address by Dr. Gautam Patel 
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Dr. Gautam Patel 





Respected Brothers and Sisters, 


"Knowledge is a burning torch, each generation receives from the former 
and transmits to the next, brighter than ever before." So said my Prof. Jayesh 
Desai who later became the Vice Chancellor of the Saurashtra University. I 
feel that this is the function of All India Oriental Conference. 


Any institution, if the founder is great, becomes great forever. It's credit 
increases like the digit of the moon in the bright half of the month. fnus 
दिने तु परिवर्धमाना शुक्लपक्षे यथा शशी We are fortunate enough to have such 
unique founder Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar whose name and fame 
are spreading the fragrance of this AIOC to all the directions in the world. 
Dr. Saroja Bhate is rendering the worthy service as the General Secretary 
since 40° AIOC continuously for more than 10 years. Her name today has 
become the synonym for the conference. 


We are to discuss subjects like Sanskrit, Avestan, Arabic, Persian and 
I would like to add Pali and Prakrit, now Telugu and Tamil too are given 
the same status. 


The All India Oriental Conference is represented by the orientalists of the 
world who have carried out the activities of research in last ten decades. It is 
a matter of great pride for you and me alike to be here in AIOC’s centenary 
year which is being celebrated by Kavi Kulguru Kalidasa Sanskrit University 
at Ramtek near Nagpur, Maharashtra and you know Poona in Maharashtra 
is the birth-place of this AIOC. 

Icongratulate V.C. Prof. Shrinivasa Varakhedi, Prof. Penna Madhusudan, 
the Local Secretary and their complete team for organizing such an unique 
event in an unpxecedeinágd uRananesastrit University Ramtek Collection 
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My first visit to AIOC was at Dharwad in 1976, then at Poona, which was 
followed by Jaipur, Ahmedabad, Pune, Rohtak, Calcutta, Baroda, Chennai, 
Haridwar and Somnath. Thus my acquitence with AIOC is atleast 44-45 
years old. 


The foundation of AIOC was laid by a veteran scholar like Sir Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in the year 1919, today a grand palace is as if constructed 
during 100 years which makes us all proud. The instructions which he has 
provided to us in his first Presidential Address are still bacon light to guide 
us for bright future. I request all the delegates at least to read his scholarly 
guidance for their future benefit. 


I would say only this much ‘keep it up’. My suggestion in last executive 
meeting at Somnath Sanskrit University in Gujarat to print a volume the 
Presidential Addresses of all the fifty AIOC is well received and I congratulate 
the organizer viz. the Kavi Kulguru Kalidasa Sanskrit University, Nagpur or 
50" AIOC in its centenary year for bringing out this great cultural treasure 
as a special volume. 


Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar the most illustrious General President of the 
very first AIOC at Puna, organized in 1919 by BORI has rightly observed, 
‘The Indian tendency may be towards rejecting foreign influence on the 
development of his country’s civilization and to claim high antiquity for 
some of the occurrences in its history. On the other hand, the European 
scholar’s tendency is to trace Greek, Roman or Christian influence at work 
in the evolution of new points and to modernize the Indian historical and 
literary events.’ 


Here I would like to point out the Aryan invasion theory which was 
highly propagated by European scholars is now rejected not only by Indians 
but by some foreign scholars too. 


Research on three ancient tribal populations of the Indian subcontinent 
has once again brought to frontline the Indo-Aryan migration debate. The 
study has rejected any migration into the Indian subcontinent in the last 
12,000 years, thereby rejecting the Aryan invasion theory. 


Scientists claimed that absence of any migration into the Indian sub- 
continent shows the flaws in the Indo-Aryan theory, which suggests that 
humans migrated from Africa to the Mediterranean region and then to 
the Indian subcontinent through the northwestern part of the present day 
country. 

This latest study, however, claims migration occurred from the Indian 
subcontinent tothe. Kuvioyhoarkni gida GO itIusivecioriistskltaWeuvso corroborated 
this theory that has come up in recent times. 
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Iquote a remarkable sentence of our first President Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
"Our past is great, our present should be greater and our future still more in 
the intellectual achievement in Indology and other oriental studies." This is 
quoted by Dr. V. I. Subramaniam, the General President of AIOC, Calcutta, 
1986. 


India must not only become and remain the centre of Indological studies, 
but must also attract a continuous stream of scholars from abroad, as it deed 
in the days of Nalanda and Vikramsila..... 


Pt. Madan Mohan Malavia, President of 107 AIOC at Tirupati in the 
year 1940 has said - 


“ 


e I have no doubt that if we all strive hard, we shall undoubtedly 
succeed in this object." 


The East is East; the West is West; 
And never the twin shall meet. 


But the cultural contact will minimize the distance. Little understanding 
leads to perfection, but mind well perfection is not a trifle. Try for perfection 
because पूर्णता गौरवाय - Piiranata Gauravaya - Perfection breeds the glory. 


Whata powerful message by Dr. S. K. Belvelkar, the General President of 
12 AIOC at Banaras Hindu University in 1943, "Trust in your own power, 
do what you think as best, and give no thought to the consequences." I am 
reminded of the message of Gita — “नात्मानमवसादयेत्‌ 1 - Natmanam Avasadayet 
(B.G. VI-5) - Do not debase yourself." 


V.S. Agrawalin his Presidential Address at Gauhati in 2274 AJOC in 1965 
has announced, “The discipline of Yoga-Samadhi and the ancient doctrine 
of Yoga of Vedic Prana-vidya will be India's gift to modern humanity and 
that is the message of Sanskrit." 


This is proved beyond doubt today by the successful efforts of our most 
beloved Prime Minister Narendra Modi. The Yoga-day the 21? June at every 
year has become most popular. Today on 22" June, 2019 when I am writing 
these lines, news papers have reported that people in 190 countries in the 
world have observed 217 June as Yoga-day and performed yoga at seashore 


as well as at the height of 18000 meters in minus 20 degree temperature. 

"Sanskrit is the wish-fulfilling Mother of Indian culture. The full stature 
of the Indian mind is mirrored in the heritage of Sanskrit. The copiousness 
of Sanskrit far exceeds that of Greek and Latin." - V. S. Agrawal in XXII 
AIOC at Gauhati in 1965. 


CC-0. Kavikulguru Kalidas Sanskrit University Ramtek Collection 
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"The unity value of Sanskrit for the future reconstruction of the Indian 
national must be realized as part of national planning and accepted for 
immediate implementation. There should be an Indological Research 
Institute at the centre and such institutes in every state." — V. 5. Agrawal 


In the year 1835 due to the McCauley's education policy the famous 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta was in danger of closure. Pandit Premchandra 
Tarkavagish wrote a letter to a famous orientalist Prof. H. H. Wilson and 
the answer which he gave is worth quoting here. 


निष्पिष्याऽपि परं पदाहतिशतैः शश्वदबहुप्राणिनां 

संतप्ताति करैः सहकिरणेनाग्निस्फुलिड्रेपमै: | 
छागाद्यैश्च विचर्वितापि सततं मृष्टापि कुद्दालकै- 

दुर्वा न म्रियते कृशापि नितरां धातुर्दया दुर्बले ti 


“The grass does not die even though rendered very much feeble by many 
acreatures through excessive crushing by constant tramping, heated by the 
thousand rayed sun with rays resembling sparks of fire, ever chewed up by 
goats etc. and cut off by spades, the creator is merciful to the weak." 


Our Government has already given a status of Institute of National 
Importance by resolving in Parliament of India to Asiatic Society, Kolkata 
and Khudabaksha Oriental Public Library and Research Institute, Patna, in 
the same manner many more institutions contributing in the field of oriental 
studies should be given such National importance and provide proper 
financial help to see that they flourish in their respective fields. My humble 
suggestion is to your Excellency, at least, one institute in each and every 
state as well as in centrally govern territories may be given this benefit. 


Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu, the General President of XXIV AIOC at 
Varanasi in 1968 has pointed out, 


"Sanskrit functioned as a most effective vehicle for the expression of 
the countless ideas and highest ideals which our forefathers conceived of 
and pursued during the past ages and also deeply influenced and moduled 
their varied cultural patterns. It is a veritable mirror of Indian civilization 
and culture, being the repository of a mass of literature which has given 
expression to the intellect and the spirit of India in her progressive march 
though the great creative ages. The literature is copious by rich in religion, 
philosophy, law, linguistics, fine arts, positive science, gnomic and didactic 
verse and belles letters." 

As it is stated by Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu in his Presidential address 
that at the time,of the f amine, our constitution that Sanskrit, if adopted 


nx IVersr m 
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as our official language could be a very effective means of bringing about 
our much-needed emotional integration and thereby, help us build up our 
national solidarity. No less than one half of the ruling political party of 
the country wanted a resolution to be passed in this behalf, but, as chance 
would have it, the said resolution got defeated just by the casting vote of 
the Chairman." 


He has further pointed out, "the three languages formula, enacted in 
1956, has been responsible for the virtual elimination of Sanskrit studies from 
Secondary Education." Unfortunately the recommendations of II”? Sanskrit 
Commissions were also neglected by the modern Government. 


I feel happy to quote Dr. P. C. Vaidya the President of 25^ (Silver Jubilee) 
AIOC at Calcutta in 1969, that, "It is no doubt encouraging to find that since 
then a good deal of work has been done in all these directions; but it must 
also be realized that much still remains to be done." The warning bell in 
the later part of this sentence is much more important to my mind and it 
should be understood properly by all of us and we should collectively try 
to fulfill the demand of the time. India after the 72 years of independence, 
under the able guidance of present government, is advancing to be a well 
developed country in the world hence our responsibility, as an orientalist, 
is increased to contribute in this Rastriya Yajna. 


Dr. P. L. Vaidya, the General President of 257 AIOC at Calcutta in 1969 
has narrated in detail how the name of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
was suggested to be associated with the research institute, and how BORI 
came into existence on 6 July 1917. The first project undertaken by BORI 
in its infancy was a critical edition of great epic of India, Mahabharata in 
1919. On an auspicious day of 1* April, 1919 Dr. Bhandarkar wrote on the 
collection sheet in his own hand writing the first stanza of Mahabharata f 


नारायणं नमस्कृत्य CHO चैव नरोत्तमम्‌। 
देवीं सरस्वतीं व्यासं ततो जयमुदीरयेत्‌।। 

The BORI had an aim to provide training to young scholars in scientific 
methods of research. As a step in this direction the executive board of 
Bhandarkar Institute in its meeting on 12 December, 1918, adopted a 
resolution of holding a conference of orientalist of India. The institute issued 
acircular and it was hailed by Government, universities, research institutions 
and individual scholars alike. The conference accordingly was held at Poona 
on5 ,6 and7 November, 1919. The inviting institute was BORI the first 
General President was Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, the local secretaries were Dr. P 
G. Gode and Pref- &xDulsarmarnkasaledayiwseianeselebnating the 507 AIOC, 
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in its centenary year. I pay my respect to all those great souls, office bearers, 
scholars and delegates who have contributed willingly for the success of 
AIOC for hundred years. 


The AIOC is lucky to have great scholars of oriental study as the General 
Presidents, to name few of them - Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Prof. S. Levi, Dr. 
Ganganath Jha, M.M. P. V. Kane, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Dr. V. Raghvan, 
Bharata Ratna Madan Mohan Malavia, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. V. S. 
Agrawal, Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Prof. S. D. Joshi, Dr. R. N. Dandekar and so on. 


In this list I personally feel, Iam a square-pag. But I give credit to my Guru 
Anantshree Vibhushita Veda Darshanacharya Swami Shri Gangeshwaranandji 
Maharaj who has initiated me in the Sanskrit by telling - “बेटा ऐसी विद्या पढे 
जिससे इस लोक में और परलोक दोनों में कल्याण हो।” 


“My dear child ! One should study such a lore by which one can attain 
weal and welfare in this world and the world after.” According to him 
Sanskrit was the only such subject which helps in attaining unprecedented 
progress in both the lives. I have accepted his command with faith and tried 
my best to follow the result is standing before you. 


Dr. P. C. Sircar the General President of 26" AIOC at Ujjain in 1972 has 
rightly pointed out, “The genuine historian is a seeker after truth, who should 
have very sound and wide knowledge of his subject as well as intelligence 
and critical acumen; but, above all, he should be free from bias as far as 
possible.' Do all of us are having such standard genuine capacity ? 


Dr. R. C. Majmudar the President of XIV" AIOC at Darbhanga has 
rightly remarked in the year 1948, which holds water even today that "The 
old ideas and principles which sustained life and gave stability to society, 
have lost their force and hold upon men who are desperately groping in the 
dark to find something new as their substitutes.’ 


I would like to add that today we are passing through a pain which may 
prove a labour pain to deliver something good or a death pain to perish us 
permanently. 


Prof.Jan Gonda, the General President of the 29 AJOC at Poona, organized 
by BORI in the year 1978 has remarked “all work of man is imperfect, and it 
is necessary always to be conscious that in applying ourselves to problems 
of the literary or religious history of India we shall never defect more than 
a few aspects of the whole truth.” Our observations in the field at times the 
‘Hasti-darsana’ of blinds. It is a Khanda-darsana ~ partial observation but we 
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The wish expressed by Prof. Jan Gonda in the end of his address deserves 
to be noted, "It is my sincere wish that this conference may contribute many 
valuable ideas and suggestions as well as new informations to a fair number 
of problems and the methods of solving them." 


Prof. Gaurinath Shastri, the General President of XXXI AIOC at Jaipur in 
1982 has said, "In his address Sir R. G. Bhandarkar made certain important 
observations among which he expressed his desire that efforts should be 
made by our scholars to see that in the interpretation of Vedas there should 
not be the monopoly of the European scholars and that we Indians should 
take an important role in building up a line of approach which would enable 
us to understand and interpret the deeper meaning of this important branch 
of Indo-European literature." 


In the last century there were Indian scholars who have contributed 
immensely in the Vedic field. Pt. Satvalekarji, Dayanand Sarasvati, Swami 
Karpatriji, Swami Bhagavatanandji, Swami Gangeshwaranandji, Shri 
Aurobindo, Shri Motilal Sharma, Shri Giradhara Sharma Chaturvedi, Sadhu 
Surjandasji, Shrirama Sharma, Dr. Vasudeva Sharan Agrawal, Yudhisthira 
Mimansaka, Prof. S. D. Velankar, Prof. S. S. Bhave, Prof. S. A. Dange, Mrs. 
S. S. Dange, Prof. S. D. Joshi, Dr. Saroja Bhate, Prof. R. N. Dandekar, Prof. 
Vedalankar, Vishnudeva Pandit, Ramanik Bhatt and many more who have 
contributed. The most unfortunate situation prevails even today that the 
professors in the university teaching loudly talk about the interpretations of 
western scholars but they hardly take any note of the valuable interpretations 
of Indian scholars. We have to break the ice and works like traditional Vedic 
interpretations should come out. A noteworthy effort was put by Geeta 
Press, Gorakhpur by publishing special issue of Vedanka. Nigama Kalpataru 
(two parts) felicitation volume of Dr. Gautam Patel in 2011 on the diamond 
jubilee year and was released by our former president of India Dr. Abdul 
Kalam is an example where more than 150 Indian scholars have contributed 
their papers on various Vedic subjects. Swami Gangeshwaranandji's Sanskrit 
commentaries on various vedic mantras, Vedopadesh Chandrika, Extensive 
Commentary on complete Sama-Veda, Kuntap Bhasya, Vaman Samveda and his 
felicitation volume edited by Vidyanivasa Mishra are noteworthy examples 
of traditional vedic interpretations. He has tried to trace Krsna-caritra in vedic 
mantras and Dr. R. N. Dandekar a renown Vedic scholar has endorsed it by 
commenting "it is our ancient tradition that Krsna is veda-pratipadya." 

The concern of Prof. S. K. Belvalkar as quoted by Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
in 34^ AIOC held at Visakhapttanam in 1989 still has the tint of the truth, 
“We do not till tesbirielserFoldeptenró theres COMB EG Kdied on it, and reap 
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away the harvest." Here Dr. Dandekar adds, "As a matter of fact, Belvalkar's 
anguish extended to all branches of Indology work of fairly high order was 
no doubt being done by individual Indian orientalist but such exceptions 
only serve to prove the rule." Today we take an oath to prove such statements 
null and void by our sincere efforts in the field of research. 


Here we will have to execute the advice of a Vedic seer - 


शतहस्त समाहर सहस्त्रहस्त संकिर। 
कृतस्य इह कार्यस्य स्फातिं समावह।। 
- A.V. III-24-5 


"Collect by hundred hands and spread by thousand. Better enjoy the 
explosion of the work that you have put in." 


I am sure we are capable to astonish the world by our collective efforts 
because as Dr. Dandekar has expressed his faith that, our conference has 
now assuredly attained the status of the authoritative national forum of 
the orientalist in the country. As a member of the International union of 
oriental and Asian studies, the All India Oriental Conference is formally 
affiliated to UNESCO through the International Council for Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies. 


"Indian culture" as said by Dr. Rama Ranajan Mukherjee the General 
President of ऊ AIOC at Gurukul Kangadi, Haridwar in 1990, “has all 
along perfonised the philosophy of effecting "Unity in Diversity' of making 
a harmonious blending of mutual opposed factors, contradictory elements 
and of seeing the entire universe as pervaded by the one Absolute Reality 
by whatever name it may be called Indian attitude considers the world as 
full." 


The freedom of thought, speech and action granted to an individual in 
our culture is unique and unprecedented. Diverse ways to reach the final 
arerecognized. Whatever way you adopt to reach the top the view from the 
top is the same. Hence even a materialistic philosophy of carvak is also called 
"Darsana'. One would like to agree with Dr. Rama Ranjan Mukherjee when 
he maintains that, "From early times India has tried to spread her culture 
to other countries of the west and east and at the same time, has tried to 
absorb the salient features of the cultures of those countries to which it had 
gone on the one hand this has enriched Indian culture, and on the other 
hand, it has exerted profound influence on the cultures of such countries like 
Tibet, Indonesia, China, Burma, Korea, Srilanka, Afghanistan etc. This is the 
magnimity of Indian culture which is proclaimed right from the vedic age. 
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आ नो Wet: क्रतवो यन्तु विश्वतः। - RA. 1-81-1, कृण्वन्तो विश्वमार्यम्‌। - 38:8. 9-63-5, 
अत्र भवति विश्वमेकनीडम्‌ - ud. 32-9 and so on. 


Here I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a famous American 
historian of last century Prof. Will Durant (1885-1981) - 


"India was the motherland of our race and Sanskrit the mother of 
Europe's languages. India was the mother of our philosophy, of much of 
our mathematics, of the ideals embodied in Christianity... of self-government 
and democracy. In many ways, Mother India is the mother of us all." 


Dr. P. N. Kavathekar, the worthy General President of 36^ AIOC 
organized by BORI, Pune in 1993 the AmAuta Mahotsava of the Institution, 
believes that the Sanskrit is not a language or a subject only, it is the faculty 
of human mind. To my mind Sanskrit is the soul of India. It has generated in 
the words of the Veds - प्रथमा संस्कृतिर्विश्ववारा fad: | - यजु. 7-14 ( विश्वैः सर्वेत्रियते 
agi विश्वं वृणोतीत्यर्थः। ) 

Dr. P. D. Agnihotri, the General President of AIOC held at Vadodara in 
1998 has remarked, "Another opinion that the Aryans has come from outside 
is based on fallacious notions. The situation is quite opposite." Then he has 
raised numerous questions which deserve special attention even today. I 
wish some young scholar would pay attention to it. Prof. Anvar Shaikh 
(an Oxford trained scholar) has written a book, 'Vedic Age' in which while 
quoting some mantras of Rigveda, has tried to establish that Aryans have 
migrated from Punjab. 

My Gurudeva Swami Gangeshwaranandji has said that king Yadu had 
six sons Anu, Drumya, Turvas etc. He demanded their youth but they denied. 
Father has banished them and they migrated from Bharata and went to a 
place occupied by people other than Arya. आर्य + अन्य which later on became 
known as Iran - ईरान, Among them Turvas went further far and occupied 
the land which was Turvas-sthan todays Turkasthan. The concluding proof 
Swamiji has provided was that they all belong to चन्द वंश - candra-vagsa - 
lunar race and even today you find a digit of a moon in their national flag. 
They were banished by their father so they became antagonist to the faith 
of their ancestors and practice against the Aryans. Those practices are even 
found in the behaviour of their progeny. 

I would like to draw your attention to one of his remarkable research 
that there was script in days of Atharva Veda. See - यस्मात्‌ कोशादुदभराम वेदं 
तस्मिन्नन्तरव दध्म एनम्‌। - अ.वे. 19-72-1 This suggests that Vedas here in a book 
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Swami Gangeshwaranandji's definition of the word Hindu is an worth 
noting opinion. Vinoba Bhave and many others have defined the word 
Hindu as हिंसाया दूयते यस्य चित्तं न हिन्दुः But according to Swamiji हिन्दू कस्मात्‌? 
हिंसनात, नमनात्‌, दोहनात। He further states - 


हिनस्ति सस्तु दुर्वृत्तान्‌ सदा साधून्‌ नमस्यति। 
दुह्यते याचककामान्‌ तं fee चक्षते बुधः।। 

He collaborates from the scriptures that Lord incarnates for परित्राणाय 
साधूनां विनाशाय च दुष्कृताम्‌। - भ.गी. 4-8 etc. युध्यस्व विगतज्वरः। - भ.गी. 3-30, 
युध्यस्व जेतासि रणे सपत्नान्‌। - भ.गी. 11-34 etc. Moreover नाततायिवधे दोषो हन्तुर्भवति 
कश्चन। - मनु. 8-351, आततायिनमायान्तं हन्यादेवाविचारयन्‌। - मनु. 8-350. 

Who would not like to agree with the opinion of learned scholar Dr. 
Radha Vallabha Tripathi the General President of 47१ AIOC organized at 
Gauhati in the year 2015 when he declared “... is my considered opinion 
that the Oriental Conference should be different from a Sanskrit Conference, 
and the disciplines like Ancient Indian History, Indian Art and Archaeology, 
Asian studies or the Persian, Iranian and Islamic studies must receive due 
weight in this conference." 

Same is the opinion of Prof. Satish Chandra Jha, General President of 
AIOC at Kurukshetra, 

“अस्या: प्राच्यविद्यायाः क्षेत्रेबहव्यः विद्याः समाहिताः भवन्ति। संस्कृतातिरिक्तम्‌ ईरानी, 
इलामविद्याध्ययनम्‌, अरबी-फारसी-शिक्षा , दूविडसाहित्याध्ययनम्‌, पक्रिम-एशियासाहित्याध्ययनम्‌ 
इत्यासां विद्यानां विशिष्टतत्त्वान्वेषणं, भारतीयभासासु पालिभाषायाः, बौद्धधर्मदर्शनतत्त्वानां, 
प्राकृतभाषायाः जैनधर्मदर्शनतत्त्वानाम्‌, इतिहासस्य, पुरातत्त्वस्य, धर्मतत्त्वस्य, पाण्डुलिपिविद्यायाः 
अध्ययनं, संस्कृतेन सह संगणकयन्त्रस्य उपादेयतायाः उभयोः तारतम्यस्य च परिज्ञानम्‌, 
संस्कृतविद्यायां च वैदिकसंस्कृतस्य, शास्त्रीयसंस्कृतस्य, आधुनिकसंस्कृतस्य, महाकाव्यपुराणयोः, 
संस्कृतसौन्दर्यशास्त्रस्य च यत्र-तत्र इदं सम्मेलनं भवति।” 

At present the scholars of Avestan language or Asian studies are not 
traceable in the conference. Is it nota matter of concerned ? Do we desire to 
reduce this oriental conference into Sanskrit conference only ? Why not to 
add sections for Tamil and Telugu languages ? Further more along with its 
quantitative growth we must insists on its qualitative growth too. 

My friends, you are destined to play an important role in the development 
of India and all your sincere efforts would lead India a step forward to be 
4विश्वगुरु - preceptor of the world’ the most coveted ideal of every Indian 
mind. 
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The study of Sanskrit language and literature must be given proper place 
in secondary and higher education. Because Sanskrit is the soul of India. If 
the soul is ignored the body would be no more. 


The state government as well as the central one should pay equal attention 
to promote the study of Sanskrit and other oriental classical languages. 


R. C. Majumdar has rightly pointed out "This conference would fail in 
its duty if at this critical moment in the history of India, it does not come 
forward to stress the importance of oriental learning and its bearing on the 
future course of Indian History." 

The ancient Indians dreamed of universal peace and clothed their 
dreams in imperishable language. S. Radhakrishnan, the General President 
of XVIII" AIOC at Annamalai University at Annamalai has quoted from 
ManusmAti 


'एतद्देशप्रसूतस्य सकाशादग्रजन्मन: | 
vé स्वंचरित्रं शिक्षेरन्‌ पृथिव्यां सर्वमानवाः।। 
- M.S. 1-20 

" All the people of the world would learn from the leaders of this country 
the lessions for their behaviour." 

The choice before humanity is either co-operation in spirit of freedom and 
understanding or conflict in an atmosphere of fear, suspicion and jealousy. 
The future of religion and mankind will depend on the choice we make, 
concord, not discord will contribute to the establishment of spiritual values 
in the life of mankind. Concord alone is meritorious, said King Asoka : समवाय 
एव साधु: l- Samavaya eva sadhua. 

- S. Radhakrishnan, XVIII" AIOC at Annamlainagar in 1955. 

Veda also says - सं गच्छध्वं सं वदध्वं सं वो मनांसि जानताम्‌ - R.V. X-191-2 

Three language formula has out did Sanskrit from curriculum in many 
states. I feel here in three language formula the number three stands for 
minimum and not maximum. One can teach four or even five languages. 
In Gujarat we have four languages in secondary education. Gujarati, Hindi, 
English and Sanskrit or classical language. Unfortunately in Maharashtra 
the situation of Sanskrit at secondary level is not satisfactory. 


Ifarunner wants to have a good start he stretches himself back as long as 
possible or if an archer what's to shoot an arrow at long distance he stretches 
the string of a bow as long as possible. So if we want to progress as much as 
possible, we too have to stretch our self as far as possible in our past. With 
the achievemeit s GF oie sesh lids rast Hei go Ran'deatscthe destination as 
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desired by us. Itis up to us to try for such benefit or not. Arise awake unite 
with the past glory the future will stoop to your feet like an obedient servant. 
We are at the dawn of a constructive era. It is we and only we can built our 
bright future if we strive in a proper direction. Plan right now, otherwise 
future is not going to pardon you. Mind well if you fail to plan, you plan to 
fail. We have to act like an ant; we have to separate sugar from the sand. 


We are facing moral crisis of the first magnitude. Western culture 
alongwith modern scientific technologies have pounced upon us and we 
are as if loosing our ground, which is certainly not desirable. 


In the year 1677 in Denmark Mr. Jatsku has proclaimed in one International 
religious gathering, "O ye ! assembled scholars of the earth, if you desire to 
keep the atmosphere of the world quiet and calm, go to the saints in caves 
and forests of India : sit at their feet and learn divine wisdom from their 
holy lips and then propagate it in Europe and America !" 


Arnold Toynbee, one of the most renowned historian of the world has 
rightly remarked - "It is already becoming clear that a chapter which has 
a Western beginning will have to have an Indian ending if it is not to end 
in self destruction. At this supremely dangerous moment in whole human 
history, the only way to salvation for mankind is the Indian way." 


And I fell that we all here to pave the Indian way for the salvation of 
the whole humanity. 


India isa vast country and now-a-days due to favourable and progressing 
political leadership of our most devoted nationalist P.M. Shri Narendra 
Modi and his efficient team is getting world-wide recognition. So the scope 
of our conference has now increased. We all should find out the ways and 
means by which our work may reach to each and every corner of the world. 
I feel this is our joint responsibility. It is needless to assert that we all should 
strive hard to bring back the ancient glory of our nation to make it again 
विश्वगुरु - Viéva-guru. 

These biennial sessions of our AIOC are carrying a great importance 
as they stimulate the process of research and become an instrument in 
creating new contact. The discussions in each and every session, to my 
mind, are stimulating and are capable of providing inspirations to young 
budding scholars. The prizes awarded to research in each session too provide 
encouragement for further research. At this state I take an opportunity to 
suggest that a volume with of all prize winning papers should be published 
by the organizers of next session. This would definitely add one feather to 
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There were heavy odds in the past for the pursuit of the oriental research 
but now in the days of computer and other devices the sources for research 
are easily traceable. You just click, search, trace and print and you do find 
whatever is desired by you. Yet if we do not try at all then who is to be 
blamed ? ते के न जानीमहे - I do not know who they would be ? 


Bharata-ratna Shri Madan Mohan Malavia's suggestion - "If India is 
to rise once again as a united and homogeneous nation, Hindus, Buddhist, 
Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, Muslims and Christians must learn each other's history 
and appreciate each others culture." 


I whole heartedly endorse to this belief - सबका साथ सबका विकास. Prime 
Minister Shastriji gave जय जवान जय किसान. Prime Minister Vajpayeeji 
added जय विज्ञान and our present P.M. Shri Narendra Modiji has added जय 
अनुसंधान. 

Research calls forth impartial judgment. Our pre-conceived notions in 
field are hindrances and we must overcome with the help of our balanced 
judgment. It is difficult but not impossible. Do desire to have a proper 
guidance of your predecessors in the field. I do not desire to compel to be 
blind followers but at the same time a warning bell is there that in enthusiasm 
of finding new, never try to uproot tradition totally because tradition too 
has something hidden secret or reasoning which with the flow of time might 
have washed away. A science has yet to reach at the stage where some of 
our ancient Rishies have realized. 


See what a foreign scholars says - 


"We owe a lot to the Indians, who taught us how to count, without 
which no worthwhile scientific discovery could have been made." - Albert 
Einstein 


"Many of the advances in the sciences that we consider today to have 
been made in Europe were in fact made in India centuries ago. " - so said 
Grant Duff, British Historian of India 

What we need is the orientation in research methodology. Of course 
some universities with the financial assistance of UGC are carrying out such 
courses. But my friends do not take it as ill but some of us even do not know 
how to present a paper. Here too we fall too short. Follow the foot-step of 
your Gurujana and achieve even more than what they have achieved. 


In the field of research we have to bear in mind a dictum provided 
to us by Mallinatha — नामूलं लिख्यते किञ्चिनानपेक्षितमुच्यते। namülam likhyate 
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kificin nanapeksitam uccyate. Nothing is stated without the base and nothing 
unexpected is expressed. 


An onslaught from western countries and especially the social media 
today are quite alien to our culture. We must collectively adopt counter 
measures to preserve and propagate the proper human values of our culture 
and civilization. If we fail, the futures will not pardon us. 


All our ancient political, moral, social and economical values have lost 
their credit. Our God fearing nature had dis-appeared. Now no body fears 
God and truely speaking I fear those more who do not fear god. 


The ship of Indian orientalists has been lost in the sea of uncertain future 
that too without any rudder or compass to guide properly. It is our ardent 
duly to see that it is not lost forever. 


But I was a teacher and I cherished a dictum, ‘a teacher without hope is 
a hopeless teach' my base for this belief is a statement of Upanisad. 


“युवा स्यात्‌ साधु युवा अध्यापक: | आशिष्ठो दूढिष्ठो बलिष्ठ: ।'- Tait. Up. II-8 
"A teacher should have roberst optimism, firmness in opinion and a 
supreme strength." 
Wehave to imbibe these ideals not only for our sake but for the weal and 
welfare of each and every individual on the planet. See the Vedic spirit - 
रुचं नो धेहि ब्राह्मणेषु रुचं राजसु नस्‌ कृधि। 
रुचं विश्येषु शूद्रेषु मयि धेहि रुचा रुचम्‌।। 
-य.वे. 18-48 
Make us beloved among Brahmins 
Make us beloved among Kings too. 
Make us beloved among Vaishya and Shudras 
Make us even beloved of love too. 
प्रियं मा कृणु देवेषु प्रियं राजसु मा कृणु। 
प्रियं सर्वस्य पश्यतः उत शुद्र उत cmi! 
अ.वे. 19-62-1 
Make me beloved of Gods 
Make me beloved of Kings 
Make me beloved of those who see 
May he be a Shudra or an Arya. 





No distinction between A ya or Shudr 
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You all are the progeny of those great seers. Such ideals are there in 
your DNA. Come forward to accept the challenge to brighten the future of 
oriental studies and thereby to brighten the future of our nation. The fire is 
still burning on alter. Come and take the advantage to achieve your desired 
objects, young feet are capable to rise upto the top of the hill. 


Indian culture, as commonly believed, is spiritual. But at times the 
common sense of a common man is not commonly reliable. We have four 
human ideals or ends of life. पुरुषार्थ where धर्म, अर्थ , काम भात मोक्ष are included. 
Hence Artha - wealth and Kama - human desire in general are the human 
ideals and are duly recognized along with dharma and Mok}a - liberation. A 
human approach to any problem is worth noting in our culture. 


Mahakavi Kalidasa says - 


सर्वस्तरतु दुर्गाणि सर्वो भद्राणि पश्यतु। 
सर्वः कामानवाप्नोतु सर्वः सर्वत्र नन्दतु।। 
- Vikram V-25 


‘Let all may cross over miseries. All may visualize the weal and welfare. 
All may realize their all desires. All may rejoice at everywhere.’ 


Our ancient literature is a valuable store-house of worldly wisdom and 
social morality which are capable of proper social engineering. To keep a man 
physically healthy and wealthy and spiritually capable for summum bonum. 
This literature has more than enough which is expected even today. Only 
difficulty is to dig it out and utilize in a proper manner to earn prosperity 
here and liberation for even in future life. The need of the time is to restore 
those values in our day today life. 


Today the study as well as research in the field of oriental studies are is 
going on not only in India or Germany but scores of scholars are engaged 
in this work at various universities and institutions at UK, USA, France, 
Nepal, Russia, Japan, China, Australia, Africa, Mexico, Holland, Poland, 
Italy and so on. Much has been covered yet more than enough is awaiting 
is this field. 


Unfortunately all our classical works are not translated in all most all 
the regional languages accepted by our constitution. This is, I feel, is the 
boundant duty of the departments of universities where Sanskrit, Pali, 
Prakrit, Persian, Arabic, Tamil or Telugu is taught. 

What yet we need is that the Indian soul should come out undamaged 
from the past colonial onslought with bias. We have enough strength 
and courage to fight out and push it back the theories created by western 
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orientalist with a wishful thinking of their idea of superiority. The fruitful 
dialogues in such conferences are the key to open the doors which would 
spread the eye opening light forever. 


It is rightly remarked by Wilhelm Hulbfass (as quoted by Dr. R. V. 
Tripathi) "The power of the Indian tradition has not exhausted itself in the 
self-representation and self interpretation of modern India." My friends 
! Really speaking we have failed to sell our goods properly in the world 
market and believe me our inability in this field is also evident I am ready 
to work with you till you are tired and I am exhausted. I am retired long 
ago but I am not tired even at 84. 


Along with the study of Vedas, Vedangas, Upanishads, systems of Indian 
philosophy, literature, Purans, Coins and inscriptions the study of Baudha 
and Jain Tantra literature and Agamas is also inevitable. This field is yet 
unexplored. 


To collect MSS from various sources and prepare a critical edition is a 
hard challenge and few are interested in the strainious work which calls 
forth time and energy both. Ramayana and Mahabharata are critically edited 
by Oriental Institute, Vadodara and BORI, Pune respectively, Bhagavata is 
edited by B. J. Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad. But Many 
Puranas are waiting. Even a small work like Gafgalahari is not critically 
edited though its hundreds of MSS are available. 


To emerge as a nation its social, political, philosophical, literary and 
historical background should be studied well and for that one cannot 
neglect the study of ancient languages. To project our correct picture to other 
countries of the world we must have the real picture of our own background 
and for this we need to study our ancient heritage. 


Today the sources for knowledge are increased but the quest for true 
knowledge is decreased. Why ? We need introspection. Books and journals 
are numerous. Countless publications are there. Numerous applications 
and links in computer are easily available. Countless seminars, conferences, 
lectures, debates are going on and yet my bowl to receive true knowledge is 
empty. Why ? My friends ! knowledge comes from within but like our ancient 
seers are we striving for true knowledge by severe penance or austerity ? 
We have to ask this question to ourselves. I am sure our inner preceptor 
will guide us. 


A Vedic Mantra praises the speech as - 
उत त्वः पश्यन्‌ न ददर्श वाचम्‌ उत त्वः शृण्वन्‌ न शृणोत्येनाम्‌। 
उतो iita. Riidan iver Rayi सुका: 11 
-क्र.वे. 10-71-4 
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One may see, yet does not perceive the speech. 
One may hear about her yet does not hear. 

She reveals her form to some one 

Like a loving wife, well-clad, to her husband. 


A disappointing picture immerges before eye when we see hundreds 
of dissertations or thesis for the degree of M.Phil. or Ph.D. are submitted in 
various universities and many of them are just the repetition or mere copying 
out from some old work. Education today has become mere instrument to 
obtain degree and not to acquire right knowledge of the subject. A serious 
efforts to come out from this situation is the need of the time. We pour in 
abundance but receive practically nil in return. Are we ready to receive 
such reward forever ? 


I cherish a legitimate pride for my culture and civilization and would 
like all of you to share the same with me. Our youth needs to visualize the 
true values of our cultural heritage and it is the duty of our generation to 
transmit the same in future generation. If we fail to do so, the future is not 
going to pardon us. 


The study of past is like a postmortem of a body. The findings are not 
going to help a person who is dead but they do help for a living one to be 
careful for future. So without the proper knowledge of the past the future is 
not going to be bright and our ancient culture could not be realized unless 
we study itin a right perspective and for that the study of ancient languages 
like Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Arabic or Persian are absolutely necessary because 
our ancient treasure lies there. 


Modern creative Sanskrit literature has made its own room in the vast 
and extensive literature of India. Even a highest honour in Indian literature, 
The Jnanapeeth Puraskara, is awarded to Dr. Satya Vrata Shastri for his 
Sanskrit epic. 


SoSanskritisnota dead (मृत) butimmortal (अमृत) language. We are fortunate 
enough to have a special section for Modern Sanskrit Literature where many 
budding poets and established creative writers are participating. 


In last few decades the interest in indological studies is increasing rapidly. 
The World Sanskrit Conference is the valid proof where scholars from more 
than 80 countries are attending and are presenting the paper and discussions 
on right from the Vedic literature even to modern Sanskrit creative literature 
are presented. The field of study like epigraphy, linguistics, archaeology, 


astrology, astronomy, philosophy, religion, technical sciences, fine arts etc. 
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are also included. This is the most encouraging situation. We have added a 
new session on Sanskrit Journalism too. 


A scholar is advised to reject any information which is semi-relevant 
or irrelevant and stick to the relevant one only. He must substantiate his 
research with proper evidences from the reliable sources. The care for triffle 
in this respect leads to perfection but perfection is not a triffle. Arguments 
based on facts and figures could easily lead to relevant conclusions and are 
to be put forth with courage and confidence. This would result in proper 
progress of a person and his research too. 


Today almost 18 Sanskrit universities as well as various Sanskrit 
academies are working in the various parts of India to promote oriental 
studies. Situation should be encouraging, but a mixed opinion prevails 
regarding the expected achievements of these institutions. Lacks of rupees 
are given away to the scholars and are spent for holding regional conferences, 
lectures, seminars, publications and so on. Let us hope that the expected 
result would follow and we may receive the proper reward of the public 
money spent for the same. At the most I can pray Almighty to bestow His 
choicest blessings to such persons and institutions. 


My friends ! Mahakavi Kalidasa is at our back and call to advise in the 
field of research. He says - 


अप्यप्रसिद्धं यशसे हि पुंसामनन्यसाधारणमेव कर्म। - कुमार. 3-19 


“A work, though less known, but not common to any other person, 
fetches the fame for him.” 


A work of editing MSS is this type of work. I worked for seven years 
on the MSS of Vallabhadeva's commentary on Kumarasambhava. I visited 
in person BORI, Poona and Vedic Institute at Hoshiarpur. Collected MSS 
from England, America and Germany. Now it has fetched a name and 
fame to me in the Sanskrit World in India and abroad. Vallabhadeva on 
Kumarasambhavam of Kalidasa means Gautam Patel. Similarly my obedient 
student Dr. Urmi Shah has worked on a rare manuscript of Dhanurveda, 
published by the Manuscript Mission, Govt. of India, Delhi and she too earn 
aname and fame in this field. If your work is अनन्यसाधारण you will definitely 
earn the best reputation. Today agencies like Manuscript Mission etc. are 
extending every help, even financially, to have a research in the field of MSS. 
It is a rare opportunity to grab and gain in life as a scholar. 


Our culture in past has influenced East, West, North and South and 
still its effects are traceable. A regular comparative study, by visiting these 


countries, in pefSon asi aha Nets rrestask bert boty fRe resources are 
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handy young scholars should venture to face the challenge by which our 
relations with them would be more encouraging. Even China has a great 
treasure of Buddhist literature of Indian origin translated in its language. 
It too needs detail study. 


Here I would like to quote Hu Shih, former Ambassador of China to 
USA, "India conquered and dominated China culturally for 20 centuries 
without ever having to send a single soldier across her border." 


Today we are enjoying the legacy of our predecessors in this field and 
feel proud of it. Is it not our duty to carry on this burning torch of Indian 
cultural legacy and to transit it to the next generation and that too in a 
condition brighter than ever before ? It calls forth Sadhana - and Vidya tapas 
and Iam proud that my young scholars have both to achieve the desire object 
in this field. Today every year we read in the newspapers that hundreds are 
reaching the top of the mount Everest, then why we should not cherish the 
desire to reach the height of cultural mountain and that too sitting in our 
own comfortable air-conditioned room or library ? 


The central as well as state Governments are providing adequate financial 
assistance but at times certain job-oriented institutes are using them without 
giving proper attention to research or publications. A word of caution is 
necessary in this respect I feel it is the bounden duty of the Government 
authority to discriminate the real research institute and encourage them 
properly. 

In the first All India Oriental Conference there were only ten sections viz. 
(1) Sanskrit Language and Literature, (2) Avesta in its relation to Sanskrit, 
(3) Pali, (4) Jain and other Prakrits, (5) Philosophy of Indian languages 
and literature in their oldest phase, (6) Archeology and Epigraphy and 
Numismatics and Ancient Arts, (7) Technical Sciences (e.g. Ancient medicine, 
music etc.), (8) Ethnology and Folklore, (9) Persian and Arabic, (10) General 
where the position of Sanskrit in College and Universities to be discussed. 


T TUNE S : : ; 
Today in this 50. session we have seventeen sections. Suggestions are 
invited even for more. 


First of all we have to understand the dignity of a human being. Our Vedic 
literature as well in later Pauranic literature we find numerous references, 
where the human being is held in high esteem. 

"In Vedic literature there is story. Once upon a time a cow was brought 
before gods. They said, 'she is not proper for us.' Than a horse was brought, 
they said, 'It is not proper for us.' Than a man was brought before them. 
They said, ‘He owde, Kör sueklifashioneeh(sudsiktihas an abode for 
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us to stay' and one by one gods enter in him and made the human body 
their abode. See - 
ताभ्यो गामानयत्‌। ता अब्रुवन्‌ न वै नोऽयमलमिति। ताभ्यो अश्वमानयत्‌। ता अब्रुवन्‌ न वै 
नोऽयमलमिति। ताभ्यः पुरुषमानयत्‌। ता अब्रुवन्‌ सुकृतं बतेति। पुरुषो वाव सुकृतम्‌। ता 
अब्रवीत्‌ यथाऽऽयतनं प्रविशतेति। - ऐ.उप. 1-2-2, 3 
In Srimad Bhagavata Purana it is proclaimed that Brahma, the creator of 
the universe, by his own power, has created various cities, trees, reptiles, 
cattle’s, birds, insects, fishes etc. but he was not satisfied in his heart by those 
created beings. Ultimately he has created a human being - a man - and he 
obtained a great rejoicement because this human being has an intelligence 
which could lead him to the realization of the Brahman. 
सृष्ट्वा पुराणि विविधान्यज55त्मशक्तया 
वृक्षान्सरीसृपपशून्‌ खगदंशमत्स्यान्‌। 
तैस्तैरतुष्टहदयः पुरुषं विधाय 
ब्रह्मावलोकधिषणं मुदमवाप देवः।। - भा.पु. 11-9-28 
While Uttaradhyana srta of Jains says that to obtain a birth as a human 
being is next to impossible. दुल्लहे खलु मानुषे भवे | 72:1. 10-4 comp. दुर्लभो मनुषो 
देहो देहिनां क्षणभंगुर: ।। 
Adi Shankaracharya, the greatest philosopher, has said, that to be a 


शंकराचार्य, विवेकचूडामणि-2 

On the other had Maharshi Veda Vyasa the writer of Mahabharata has 
proclaimed in a very loud tone, ‘I tell you about the most secret of the 
knowledge that nothing is better than a human being.’ गुह्य ब्रह्म तदिदं ब्रवीमि न 
मानुषात्‌ क्षेष्ठतरं हि किञ्चित्‌। -महा.शा. 80-12 While Satapatha Brahmana says that 
a man is the best creation of the creator. पुरुषो à प्रजापतेर्‌ नेदिष्ठम्‌। 2-5-1-1 

It is also said in English language - ‘Many are the wonders of world and 
none so wonderful as man.' So if we keep man at the centre all problems of 
the world would be solved. 

Accordingly to the most of the thinkers of the world agree that man is 
potentially divine. He is the part and partial of the divine whole and we 
know that the part always contains the qualities of the whole from which 
it is separated ममैवांशो जीवलोके जीवभूतः सनातन: | -भ.गी. 15-7. But today the 
situation is quite different. Man at the bottom is an animal, midway a citizen 
and at the top divine, but the climate of this world which is created by man 
himself is such €&átKewWlise KgithStwisit University Ramtek Collection 
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All beings carrying human appearance or biped animals with hand, head 
and heart are not really human. His so called human form is not enough 
to inherit humanity in itself. The physical allotment as a man does not 
necessarily comply with the existence of humanism in it. On the contrary 
animal instinct persists even in human form. What to say ? Every human 
being is potentially divine. His inner divinity as the inner wealth is beyond 
imagination but normally itis uncommon to a common man to dig it out or it 
is beyond the capacity of a common man even to realize its existence. To dig 
out his own dignity he requires a good efforts and better character coupled 
with the best behaviour. It is rightly believed that the greatest, highest and 
noblest contribution that a man can make for the benefit of the society is 
nothing but his stainless character. So Rigveda says, मनुर्भव जनया दैव्यं जनम्‌। 
-ऋ-वे. 10-53-6, Be a human being and give birth to a divine person in you. 


When we contemplate on the existing world we find a general physical 
similarity in mankind yet there is enormous amount of diversity in their 
ideas, attitudes and behaviours; still we use the term ‘human’ for all the 
varieties of the human behaviour. 

Our Rsis-the seers-were great beyond our imagination. They found that 
the God has given us the body, mind, intellect and soul. They realized that 
body requires all sorts of material to sustain and material could be obtained 
by money. So they said that the ‘Artha’ is a human goal. Now mind requires 
fulfilling desires the 'Kama' is the second goal. Our intelligence requires 
attaining to truth, beauty and goodness hence they made 'Dharma' as the 
human goal while soul craves for final liberty hence 'Mok74' is the final goal. 
And they tried to bracket 'Artha' and ‘Kama’ by ‘Dharma’ and ‘Moksha : 
Hence we normally regard "Dharma' as the highest. 

Here we need not forget that ‘Artha’ is recognized as a human goal since 
ages in India. It is never rejected totally. Our Vedic seers were of the firm 
belief that we should master the wealth. वयं स्याम तयो रयीणाम्‌। -क्र.वे. 4-50-6, 
5-5-10, अ.वे. 3-10-5, तै.सं. 1-6-6-4 Hence we find a prayer like - 

इन्द्र श्रेष्ठानि दूविणानि धेहि चितिं दक्षस्य सुभगत्वम्‌ अस्मे। 
पोष॑ रयीणाम्‌ अरिष्टिं तनूनां स्वादमानं वाचः सुविनत्वम्‌ अहनाम्‌॥ 

“Indra ! bestow upon us the best of the riches 

Efficient mind and fair fortune, 

Nourishment of wealth and health of the body, 


Sweet speech and auspiciousness of the day.” 
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All the desires here are to make the human life worth living on the 
earth. 


I take this opportunity to congratulate our present Government for 
aiming at five trillion economy. This seems in conformation of our Vedic 
ideals. 

The Veda has proclaimed - 

पुमान्पुमांसं परिपातु विश्वत: | -ऋ.वे. 6-75-14 

"Let a man may protect man from all the sides (or by all means)." 
According to me this line should find a place in the emblem of UNO as its 
final and foremost motto. If all the man of the world follow this simple advise 
of protecting one another man than there would be no war, no suffering 
and no pain on this earth. In such a spiritual religion, where the legitimate 
interest of all is protected by all, lies the hope of human future. 


Butit should not be forgotten that a man stands just below the Almighty 
in hierarchy. Confucius has once remarked that whether the perspective man 
is the key to understand the mysteries of the universe ? But unfortunately as 
Bertrand Russell has maintained ^we abuse and waste our time and power by 
engaging ourselves in transgressing the rights of others.' Instead of spoiling 
our life by वृथा चिन्तन, वृथा क्रिया and वृथा वाणी we should recognize the 
knowledge and morality as the need of the day. Our ancients were banking 
on spirituality and divinity. So a progress from humanity to divinity should 
be a goal of human life. Today we should revive our ancient Vedic standards 
of life so that life on this earth would be worth living and in the next world, 
if any, we would rest in eternal peace. 

Here we do not find a common address like ‘Brothers and sisters’, ‘Ladies 
and Gentleman’ or ‘Respected scholars and friends’ etc. Here in veda human 
beings are address as अमृतस्य Yat ‘Children of immortality’ to remind us all 
about our divine origin. The spirit of Vedic seer should be revive in us to 
obtain highest spirit in our life. A Vedic seer says - 

अयं मे हस्तो भगवान्‌ अयं मे भगवत्तरः। 
अयं मे विश्वभेषजोऽयं शिवाभिमर्शनः 11 
- ÆA. 10-60-12 

“This hand of mine is the Almighty Himself 

Is mightier than the Almighty Himself 

My hand is the remedy of all diseases 

My hand always thinks of auspiciousness.” 
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कृतं मे दक्षिणे हस्ते जयो मे सव्य आहितः। 
गोजिद्‌ भूयासम्‌ अश्वजित्‌ धनंजयो हिरण्यजित्‌।। 
- अवे. 7-52-8 

“Action lies in my right hand 
Victory becomes the sport of the left one 
The conqueror of the earth and the steeds 
I become the winner of wealth and gold.” 
or 


अनागसो अदितये देवस्य सवितुः we 
विश्वा वामानि धीमहि।। - ऋवे. 5-82-6 
“Let us be sinless 


In the light of the God Savita 

Let us meditate upon 

All that is beautiful.” 

To see beautiful, to enjoy beautiful, to meditate upon beautiful, to live 
beautiful and to achieve beautiful should be the motto of our life. So all our 
sins should run away from us and only the good, the auspicious, the fair 
and lovely should come to us. 

These are some of the human values which are evident in various 
Vedic mantras. To cultivate human values is the pre-condition of human 
development towards divinity. If a man can extend himself to cultivate 
divinity the universal good will follow automatically. So our ideal is सर्वे 
भवन्तु सुखिन - This is the key to the success of life in every field. Positive 
thinkin शिवसंकल्प underlies all happiness. If we have शिवसंकल्प and we love 
all wholeheartedly, we will win at every step. Mahatma Gandhi has once 
said that "to love human being is the first step to develop love for God and 
his universe". A Vedic seer believes that it is the love by which the hidden 
element in this world i.e. Almighty becomes evident Wort तदेषां निहितं गुहावि। 
-क्र.वे. 10-71-1 

Even in modern life the ancient ideals of life as visualized and practiced 
by seers, saints and savants of bygone days of India are worthy to prove 
bacon light to attain supreme god. By putting them in practice we can today 
easily attain to truth, goodness and beauty सत्यम्‌ शिवम्‌ सुन्दरम्‌ so we should 
start to follow them right now as you known, any moment in the life of a 


man can be the beginning of greatness. 
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Ancient seers were having the divine grace to understand and interpret 
the Vedic mantras. In the words of Prof. Gaurinath Shastri, the General 
President of 317 Session of AIOC, blessed the ancient seers of mantras, 
who by the dint of their astute asceticism steadfast celibacy unbounded 
strait-forwardness, never-failing attention, strong self control and translucent 
habits became worthy of it. 


Yaskacarya in Nirukta believes that “न हेषु प्रत्यक्षमस्ति अनृषेरतपसो वा | Here 
nothing is evident to a non-seer or a person bereft of penance.” Some Indians 
are of the opinion that the realization of seers on the bank of Ganga could 
not be properly realized on the bank of Tames in England while sitting on 
a table with a glass of a wine but I do feel that the efforts of foreign scholars 
were not in vain. Many of them have not left any stone unturn to understand 
our Indian traditions and give to ita wider scope and significance. No doubt 
there were certain scholars who have studied the Vedas with a bias or pre- 
conceived thought. We may ignore them and have Harisa-nydya — a proper 
site to discriminate between right and wrong. 

It is the dignity of a man which matters more. The divinity in human 
being, as he is regarded as the spark rising from Brahman or jiva is Siva — 
an individual soul is the cosmic soul is unique. Every soul is potentially 
divine and this concept enables him to realize the higher and nobler values 
of human life which are the most essential qualities for the advancement of 
the humanity as a whole. 

As the scientific progress and technical advancements are meant for the 
benefit of mankind similarly the cultural values too are for the whole of the 
mankind irrespective of race or religion, caste or country. 


If we study our ancient scripture, derive inspiration from them and 
put some of their ideals in practice it would definitely help in building the 
national character by which we would be able to go a step forward to make 
our land ‘Visva-Gurw’ The call of the day is to maintain the lofty standards 
established by our ancient sages Rsi and who is Rsi ? ऋषिः किल दर्शनात्‌ R$; has 
a vision. Their souls have touch the infinity (ब्रह्मसंस्पर्श) and were illuminated 
by joy. Their vision should be our bacon light. The diversity in our cultural 
values is the sign of adoration. 


एकत्वे सति नानात्वं and नानात्वे सति चैकता is the very root of our culture 
which is constantly flowing, like the stream of Gafga. All encompassingness 


सर्वसमावेशनम्‌ a rare quality is unprecedented and unique quality and unique 
is always universal. I am proud that I am Indian and I am sure that I am 
echoing the feng sf Eth Salica iret goreder terii Fie Ag o ust assembly. 
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India has a message for humanity in the form of looking at all people with 
her soul blossoming in the warmth of friendliness towards all (मित्रस्य चाक्षुषा) 
as pointed out by the General President of 2274 session of AIOC t Gauhati 
in 1965 V. S. Agrawal 
विश्वामित्रस्य रक्षति ब्रह्मौदं भारतं जनम्‌। -ऋ.वे. 3-53-12 

“It is the knowledge of Visvamitra which protects the people of 
Bharata.” 

Now the time has come to term India as Bharata just as Cyclone became 
Srilanka. A haunting problem why we are not proud of our heritage ? 

Some time the traditional views are worth noting. Vedas should be 
incorporated and understood with the help of history and mythology. There 
are certain concepts in the Vedas which became even characters in later 
Puranic literature. स्तोत्रं राधानां पतेः - became Radha or a concept of truth is 
Hariscandra or Yudhirthira. One should bear in the mind that the traditions 
do contain some scientific concept though they became unintelligible due 
to the long span of time. One example will make the concept clear. There 
is a tradition among Indian families to observe Sasti of a newly born baby. 
A good astrologer even today never tries to draw the horoscope of a newly 
born baby before six days. Lord KAra has annihilated Ptana on his sixth 
day. Today it is a fact that the DNA test of newly born baby could not be 
obtained during first six days. Can't you find some similarly here ? 

Just to note only once instant of scientific insight of our ancient seers I 
quote from Mahabharata - 

सुखदुःखयोश्च ग्रहणात्‌ छिन्नस्य च विरोहणात्‌। 
जीवं पश्यामि वृक्षाणामचैतन्यं न विद्यते। 
- M.B. Santi. 184-7 

“Experiencing happiness and miseries and growing again even after cut 
1 see a life in a tree, absence of life is not there.” 

En passent | would like to point out that the vedic seers vision is working 
today - 

ब्रह्मचर्येण तपसा राजा राष्ट्रं वि रक्षति। - अ.वे. 11-5-17 
“The king protect the nation by the celibacy and penance.” 


Our present P.M. Mr. Modi is ब्रह्मचारी and तपस्वी, so he protects the nation 
in the best possible way (वि रक्षति not only रक्षति) because दुश्मन के घर में घुस 
कर मारता है। He annihilates the enemies while entering in their abode. We 
should inherit titeosfirkusfrViediesseeskHeieiainibmtek Collection 
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ममान्तरिक्षमुरुलोकमस्तु मह्यं वातः पवतां कामे अस्मिन्‌। - ऋ.वे. 10-128-2 


“Let the firmament be extensive and full of luster for me. And the wind 
blow as per my sweet will.” 


In the same Sukta he further earnestly desires - 
मह्यं नमस्तां प्रदिशश्चतस्त्रः। - HA. 10-128-1 

“Let all the four quarters bow down to me.” 

Ido desire that when you leave this place bear in the mind that you have 
to live in this Vedic spirit. 

For cultivating all these you have to bear in the mind what a vedic seer 
observes - 

If you become lazy the gods will punish you without any delay. 

इच्छन्ति देवाः सुन्वन्तं न स्वप्नाय स्पृहयन्ति। 
यन्ति प्रमादम्‌ अतन्द्राः।। - ऋ.वे. 8-2-18 

“The gods desire the one who labours in life. 

They do not desire the lazy dreamer. 

The gods, being alert, punish the idle ones.” 

In the end I pray my Gurudeva, 

यत्कृतं यत्करिष्यामि तत्सर्वं न मया कृतम्‌। 
त्वया कृतं हि गंगेश गृहाण गुरुदेशिक।। 

“Whatever I have done in my life and I will do in future everything is 
done by you. O Guru Gangesh ! Kindly accept it. You are the great Guru." 

My friends ! This is our विद्यायज्ञ a sacrifice of knowledge. So - 

विद्याऽर्पणं विद्या हविर्विद्याग्नौ विद्ययाहुतम्‌। 
विद्यैव तेन गन्तव्यं विद्याकर्मसमाधिना ।। 

“Here the oblation is knowledge, the offering is knowledge, offered by 
knowledge in the fire of knowledge. He who offers has to go to the abode 
of knowledge with the concentration upon knowledge.” 

I invite all to offer ablation in a proper manner in this विद्यायज्ञ. 

शुण्वन्ते विश्वे अमृतस्य पुत्रा:...।। - क्र.वे. 10- 13-1 

"O Children of immortality listen carefully..." - 

When ancient unites with the modern, the eternal is incarnated. O you 
Orientalist ! unite, awake and work with the best of your zeal. You have 
nothing to loose, but the world to win. 
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May God Bless You. 
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